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PREFACE 


My  first  literary  effort  is  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  travel 
and  study,  not  only  in  Persia  itself,  where  some  eight  years  have 
been  spent,  but  also  in  adjacent  countries,  India,  Russia,  and 
Turkey  having  all  been  visited  more  than  once. 

1  can  claim,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  the  present 
generation  no  Englishman,  and  indeed  no  European,  has  travelled 
more  extensively  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Persia  than  myself, 
wbUe  my  official  position  has  given  me  exceptional  opportunities, 
such  as  are  rarely  if  ever  enjoyed  by  unofficial  travellers, 
of  meeting  the  better  classes  of  natives,  and  thereby  of  obtaining 
accurate  information. 

I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  gec^raphy  and  history 
of  this  little  known  country,  and  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
&mous  journeys  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Marco  Polo.  Com- 
merdal  questions,  including  the  opening  up  of  trade  routes,  have 
also  been  fully  dealt  with,  from  every  point  of  view. 


X  PREFACE 

In  the  vexed  question  of  spelling,  I  have  practically  followed 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Ge<^^phical  Society,  as  being 
most  generally  useful.  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  my  way  to 
accepting  Mr  E.  G.  Browne's  views  on  this  subject 

Writing  little  more  than  a  decade  after  the  publication  of  the 
monumental  work  on  Persia  by  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  I  have 
touched  but  lightly  on  the  provinces  and  cities  exhaustively  dealt 
with  therein,  and  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  given  information 
which  is  new  and  supplementary. 

I  would  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  many  friends, 
but  especially  to  Mr  E.  G.  Browne,  Major  F.  Younghusband,  CLE., 
Mr  H.  B.  Walters,  and  Miss  Sykes,  who  have  read  through  the 
whole  of  my  proofs.  Mr  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Mr  A.  G.  Ellis,  and  Mr 
M.  Longworth  Dames  have  also  criticised  the  chapters  relating  to 
subjects  on  which  they  are  authorities.  Miss  E.  R  Sykes  has 
drawn  the  headings  to  chapters  from  objects  in  my  collection,  and 
numerous  friends  have  aided  in  providing  the  illustrations.  Finally, 
the  publishers  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  book,  and 
have  spared  no  expense  to  make  it  a  success. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  work,  however  deficient  in  literary  merit, 
induces  even  a  few  of  my  fellow-countrymen  to  take  an  interest 
in  Persia  and  the  great  problems  connected  with  it,  or  furnishes 
any  data  which  may  be  of  value  to  those  whose  high  mission  it 
is  to  form  or  lead  public  opinion,  that  increasingly  important 
influence  in  the  Empire,  my  labours  will  be  richly  rewarded. 


London,  30M  Apn7  1902. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  PERSIA 


CHAPTER    I 

FROM   ENGLAND  TO   ASTRABAd 

"  Non  semper  imbres  nubibus  bispidos 
Manant  in  agros ;  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  proceliae 
Usque."  — Horace,  Book  II.,  Ode  9. 

The  land  of  Persia  ha^  always  exercised  a  strong  fascination  on 
my  mind,  but  while  serving  in  India  I  could  gain  little  or  no 
information  about  it,  nor  did  there  seem  any  likelihood  of  my  ever 
visiting  romantic  Irdn.^  I  therefore  applied  for  permission  to  travel 
home  across  the  Pamirs,  which  was  not  refused ;  but  in  the 
summer  of  1891  events  occurred  which  temporarily  closed  that 
region  to  private  travellers,  and  left  me  but  a  small  prospect  of 
baling  an  Ovis  Poli,  when  I  proceeded  on  leave  to  England  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year. 

During  1892  a  few  months  were  spent  in  Eastern  Europe  in  an 

'  The  word  Ir^  is  the  classic  Ariina,  the  land  of  the  Arii,  the  capital  of 

wfaicb  is  >t)U  Herit    Aryan  is  alio  the  same  word.    Cf.  Zand  airya.  Sans,  drya, 
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attempt  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  various  problems  that  will, 
within  the  next  thirty  years,  call  for  solution ;  and,  after  spending 
Christmas  at  home,  permission  was  granted  me  to  rejoin  the  "  Bays  " 
via  Persia.  Consequently,  I  left  London  in  January  1893,  on  what 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  many  journeys. 

A  day  was  spent  in  Vienna,  where  the  traffic  was  being  carried 
on  between  high  barriers  of  snow,  and  Odessa  was  reached  very 
late,  the  line  being  much  blocked  by  an  unusually  heavy  fall 
There  I  called  on  Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart,  Her  Majesty's  Consul- 
General,  who  is  a  noted  Persian  traveller,  and  explained  to  him 
my  wish  to  commence  my  journey  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Caspian.  This  plan  he  highly  approved,  find  gave  me  some  letters 
of  introduction,  which,  as  will  appear  later  on,  were  invaluable. 

The  cold  at  Odessa  was  intense,  and,  in  consequence,  all  rooms 
were  so  much  heated  that  stuffiness  reigned  supreme;  indeed, 
I  always  associate  Russia  in  winter  with  headaches.  Another 
result  of  the  exceptional  weather  was  that  the  ice  brought  down 
by  the  Bug  and  Dnieper  had  collected  in  the  harbour  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sea  was  frozen  over  for  some  twenty  miles,  and 
the  sporting  banker  on  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  credit  offered  to  lay 
me  long  odds  against  the  steamer  being  able  to  reach  open  water. 

In  spite  of  this  discouraging  outlook  I  went  on  board,  and  a 
tug  was  sent  on  to  break  the  ice  by  reversing  its  engines  for  a 
few  lengths  and  then  charging  with  full  steam  ahead.  This 
continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  rather  to  my  r^^ret,  we 
were  free,  only  to  encounter  a  very  heavy  gale,  during  the  course 
of  which  six  ships  foundered  in  the  Black  Sea  alone. 

It  was  extremely  pleasant  to  reach  the  land-locked  harbour  of 
Sevastopol,  where  the  climate  felt  quite  mild,  although  cold  enough 
for  our  ill-equipped  troops  forty  years  before ;  but  apparently  the 
sea  never  freezes,  as  at  Odessa.  I  was  shown  over  the  dockyard, 
where  a  large  ship  was  on  the  stocks,  and  I  also  visited  the 
cemetery  and  strolled  about  the  town,  which  has  not,  as  yet, 
recovered  from  the  bombardment  There  is  a  most  uninterest* 
ing  and  badly-arranged  museum,  where  the  only  thing  that  I 
recollect  is  Todleben's  coat 

Quitting  Sevastopol,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  a  stronger 
fortress  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  we  steamed 
past  Balaclava  harbour,  where,  we  were  told,  diving  for  the  gold 
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lost  during  the  great  storm  was  under  consideration.  Yalta,  where 
the  difls  protect  the  famous  monastery  from  the  cold,  seemed  close 
enough  for  a  stone  to  be  thrown  on  shore,  and  at  night  we  reached 
Feodosia,  where  there  were  numerous  buildings  and  forts  of 
Genoese  and  Armenian  architecture  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  was  founded  as  a  Greek  colony  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C 

Kertch  being  frozen  up,  we  steamed  straight  to  Novorosisk, 
where  a  fellow-countryman,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from 
Austria,  disembarked  to  visit  some  nitrate  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
in  which  he  was  interested. 

The  following  day  was  actually  fine,  and  as  we  steamed  south- 
wards, the  temperature  rose  hourly  until  at  Batum,  the  Land  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  we  found  oranges  growing  on  the  trees. 

Several  days  had  already  been  spent  by  me  at  this  maritime 
key  to  the  Caucasus  a  few  months  previously.  As  I  had  arrived 
in  a  rowing-boat  from  Trebizond,  no  steamers  then  touching  at 
that  port  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  I  was  quarantined  in 
a  soldier's  tent  on  the  beach.  Subsequently  I  was  considered 
rather  a  suspicious  character,  at  least,  I  was  shadowed,  until  I 
demonstrated  my  harmlessness  and  the  absurdity  of  their  suspicion 
by  asking  the  shadower  to  carry  my  waterproof  This,  as  I  after- 
wards heard,  elicited  the  remark  of  "  Only  a  mad  Englishman,"  and 
I  was  left  in  peace  I  It  would  appear  that  the  Russian  police  had 
information  that  two  Nihilists  disguised  as  Englishmen  were  coming 
to  Batum,  so  that  my  being  suspected  was  quite  natural. 

At  Batum  there  is  a  very  hospitable  and  feverishly  busy  English 
community,  but,  as  it  rains  practically  every  day,  I  was  not  sorry 
when  all  my  impedimenta  were  safely  collected  and  I  found  myself 
starting  for  Tiflis.  The  day  train  should  always  be  selected,  as 
otherwise  the  most  beautiful  scenery  conceivable  will  be  missed. 
Leaving  the  malarial  swamps  of  Batum,  where  vegetation  is 
tropically  exuberant,  the  train  runs  north  until  it  strikes  the 
valley  of  the  Rion,  the  ancient  Phasis,  up  which  sped  the  heroes 
of  the  Argo.  Now,  however,  oil  is  the  coveted  source  of  wealth, 
supporting  both  Batum  and  Bdku,  while  English  is  one  of  the 
languages  of  the  former  port,  which  has  often  six  or  more  British 
vessels  awaiting  a  cargo  of  petroleum. 

The  train  ran  through  a  thickly  wooded  country,  said  to  be  full 
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of  game,  but  there  were  few  signs  of  any  habitations,  although 
each  station  produced  its  knot  of  officials  and  peasants.  The  latter 
in  their  Cossack  dress  are  very  handsome,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women  is  certainly  no  myth,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of 
intellect  in  their  faces,  which  are  consequently  somewhat  lacking  in 
expression.  A  recently  completed  tunnel  was  passed  through  at 
the  watershed,  and  when  we  emerged  from  it,  the  valley  of  the  Kur 
was  entered. 

As  seems  to  be  the  unpleasant  habit  in  Russia,  the  railway- 
station  at  Tiflis,  which  is  a  monumental  edifice,  was  miles  away 
from  the  town,  and  the  roads  were  deep  in  mud.  Russia  is  indeed 
the  land  of  goloshes,  the  value  of  which  the  traveller  learns  to 
appreciate  in  the  muddy  streets,  while  at  Tehrdn  they  are  also 
a  necessity.  It  is  curious  in  England  to  note  the  invincible  pre- 
judice of  which  they  are  the  object,  and  I  remember  hearing  some 
young  fellows  discussing  a  comrade  whose  good  and  evil  points 
seemed  fairly  evenly  balanced,  until  some  one  said  that  he  had 
seen  him  wearing  goloshes,  after  which  not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
his  favour! 

Sir  Mortimer  Durand  afterwards  told  me  that  Tiflis  reminded 
him  of  Kdbul.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Kur,  in  a  deep  basin, 
the  hills  on  two  sides  being  particularly  steep.  The  H6tel  de 
Londres  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  hostelries,  for,  further  east, 
there  is  neither  comfort  nor  cleanliness,  and,  apart  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  Tiflis,  its  polyglot  population,  its  Georgian  castle,  and  its 
museum,  all  travellers  bound  Eastward-Ho  like  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Madame  Richter's  before  plunging  into  the  known  and 
unknown  discomforts  beyond. 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Bdku  the  country  was  quite  open 
and  swarmed  with  small  game:  the  snow-clad  ranges  too  were 
superb.  Indeed,  although  my  Greek  had  become  rusty,  vague 
thoughts  of  Aeschylus's  great  tragedy  came  back  to  my  mind : 

xOovbi  /icv  is  rqXovphv  ^KOfuv  wiSov^ 

'SkvOtjv  is  o7/iov,  ^Parov  cis  ipvffuav, — Pram,  Vinct  i, 

and  again : 

rnf^iKpfrfftvov  oi  woXMr/ia 
Kavicacrov  ircXas  vtfAovrai 
Saw  orpar^s,  o^vrpi^poitri  Ppifjmv  iv  aix/Mis; — Jdid.,  421. 
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As  the  Caspian  Sea  is  approached,  there  is  a  gradual  change 
from  fertility  to  sterility,  while  the  country  round  Biku  is  as 
treeless  as  any  part  of  Persia,  I  reached  the  terminus  early  in  the 
morning,  and  drove  to  the  dirty  Hdtel  d'Europe,  where  finding 
that  there  was  a  day  or  two  to  spare,  I  duly  visited  the  lions. 

The  oil-wells  a  few  miles  inland  are  interesting,  but  far  stranger 
is  the  sight  of  flames  springing  out  of  the  ground  at  Sela  Khdna. 
We  arrived  at  sunset,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the 
effect  being  intensely  weird.  There  is  a  little  courtyard  with  legible 
Hindi  inscriptions,  where  an  Indian  fakir  used  to  tend  the  Eternal 
Fire,  but  we  were  told  that,  being  suspected  of  wealth,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Tatdrs,  and  his  post  is  still  vacant.  The 
"  Black  Town,"  a  suburb  of  Biku,  is  also  of  interest,  Messrs  Nobel 
having  enormous  refineries,^  and  even  devoting  one  section  to 
ship-building. 

Biku  itself  possesses  some  fine  specimens  of  Persian  architecture, 
and  its  wharves  are  a  scene  of  great  and  increasing  activity.  On 
still  nights  one  of  the  popular  amusements  is  to  set  fire  to  the  sea, 
the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 

The  usual  approach  to  Persia  is  via  Enzeli  and  Resht,  but, 
wishing  to  make  for  Bandar  Gaz,^  I  took  passage  on  board  a 
steamer  which,  in  the  first  place,  crossed  to  Uzun  Ada,  or  Long 
Island,  the  starting-point  of  the  famous  Transcaspian  Railway. 

After  a  rough  crossing,  which  occupied  a  day,  we  slowly  steamed 
up  the  narrow  channel,  where  a  stranded  ship  warned  us  of  the 
penalty  of  carelessness,  and,  although  we  were  drawing  but  nine 
feet,  we  were  continually  requested  to  rush  aft  to  prevent  the 
steamer  grounding.  The  shallow  sea  had  a  skin  of  ice,  and  alto- 
gether Uzun  Ada  struck  me  as  a  most  unsuitable  base.  A  year 
later  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Krasnovodsk,  which  is  much  nearer 
the  open  sea,  and  possesses  a  harbour  of  greater  depth,  had  finally 
been  selected  in  supersession  of  Uzun  Ada,  which  is  simply  a  group 
of  sand-hills,  without  even  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Returning  on  board,  after  an  inspection  of  the  line  which  was,  at 
the  time,  so  carefully  closed  to  the  outer  world,  we  again  painfully 

^  The  cnide  oil  produces  (i)  petroleum,  30  per  cent ;  (2)  machine-oil,  26  per 
cent ;  (3)  benzine,  5  per  cent  The  refuse,  known  as  Astatki^  is  used  as  ^el 
both  for  steamers  and  railway. 

*  Bandar  means  '*  port,"  and  Com  "  tamarisk." 
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groped  our  way  out,  and  then  steamed  south,  reaching  the  Russian 
frontier  roadstead  of  Chikishlidr  after  a  run  of  fifteen  hours. 
Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  the  steamer  lay  to  almost 
out  of  sight  of  the  town,  and  there  was  no  time  to  visit  it ;  but 
there  is  not  much  to  see,  as  Chikishlidr  bears  an  evil  reputation 
both  for  climate  and  soil.  Indeed,  the  horses  in  Lomakin's 
expeditions  were  decimated  before  starting  from  want  of  suitable 
grazing.  It  is  now  connected  with  the  Persian  telegraphic  system, 
by  a  line  running  to  Astrabdd,  but  the  Transcaspian  Railway  has 
robbed  it  of  its  former  importance  as  a  military  base.  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  garrison  is  small  and  is  frequently  relieved, 
a  squadron  of  Cossacks  from  Astrakhan  and  a  company  of 
infantry  occupying  this  dismal  and  unhealthy  cantonment 

As  we  steamed  south  the  climate  again  changed  most  rapidly, 
and,  after  luncheon,  we  lay  to  off  the  Russian  Naval  Station  of 
Ashurdda,  having  in  front  of  us  the  land  of  Irdn,  covered  with 
thick  mist. 

The  Islands  of  Ashurdda  are,  in  reality,  portions  of  a  sand-bank 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  prevalent  north^'wind,  while  beyond 
them  lies  a  vast  lagoon,  locally  termed  a  Murddb  or  Dead  Water, 
which  the  rivers,  heavily  freighted  with  alluvial  matter,  have  formed. 
There  are  several  of  these  lagoons  along  the  coast,  that  of  Enzeli 
being  the  best  known ;  but  Astrabdd  Bay,  to  use  the  term  which 
appears  on  the  map,  is  the  deepest,  steamers  being  able  to  run  in 
close  to  the  shore,  and  not  being  forced  to  discharge  outside  the 
bar,  as  at  Enzeli. 

Ashurada,  which  must  be  a  terribly  unhealthy  cantonment,  was, 
in  1838,  occupied  by  Russia,  which  power,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  determined  to  crush  Turkoman  piracy  as  a  preliminafy 
to  the  final  subjugation  of  those  despicable  man-steers.  The 
Government  of  the  Tsar  has  been  invited  to  retire  from  what  is 
strictly  speaking  Persian  soil,  but  were  it  to  do  so  piracy,  if  only 
on  a  petty  scale,  would  again  raise  its  head.  As  the  Persian  flag, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Gulistin,  may  not  fly  on  the  Caspian,  the  result 
is  that  all  police  work  is  done  by  the  great  Northern  Power. 
Three  hulks  were  anchored  off"  the  island,  which  is  so  narrow  that 
spray  sweeps  across  it  in  bad  weather,  and  our  ship  was  boarded 
by  the  officials  of  the  garrison,  to  whom  even  a  fortnightly  mail 
must  be  a  great  boon. 
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After  a  search  for  deserters,  conducted  by  the  naval  police,  the 
steamer  slowly  moved  across  the  still  lagoon,  to  a  hulk  anchored 
about  a  mile  off  Bandar  Gaz.  Here  we  collected  our  belongings, 
and  were  rowed  to  a  pier  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  and  at  night- 
bil  found  ourselves  on  Persian  soil,  which  was  muddy,  deep,  and 
adhesive. 

I  should  have  been  puzzled  what  to  do  and  where  to  go,  but 
Yusuf  AbbiSy  an  educated  Persian,  whom  I  had  engaged  at  Odessa, 
and  who  must  have  travelled  more  than  almost  any  man  of  his  age, 
said  that  probably  the  Persian  tel^^raph  officer  would  put  us  up. 
This  he  most  kindly  agreed  to  do,  and  I  was  soon  introduced  to  a 
Persian  pi/o,  or  boiled  rice  with  various  sorts  of  meat  Almost 
every  traveller  justly  praises  the  cooking  of  cAilo  or  boiled  rice,  but 
as  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  gives  the  secret  of  its  preparation,  I 
hasten  to  supply  the  omission,  and  trust  that  the  recipe  may  find 
its  way  especially  to  India,  where  it  would  certainly  improve 
curries;  in  fact,  it  would  pay  clubs  to  engage  a  Persian  cook.^ 

By  daylight  Bandar  Gaz  is  a  melancholy  spot,  the  mud  being 
so  deep,  that  a  pair  of  waders  were  most  usefuL  The  Ic^  huts 
looked  squalid  and  miserable,  and  the  only  touch  of  colour  was  a 
stack  of  gaudy  tin-covered  boxes  containing  crockery.  The  Russian 
merchants  sell  the  boxes  as  well  as  their  contents,  and  thereby 
make  a  profit  on  their  packing-cases,  which  is  a  distinctly  ingenious 
practice. 

Mazanderdn  which,  with  Gilin,  occupies  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  province  of  great  interest,  were  it  only  for 
the  startling  contrast  it  affords  to  other  parts  of  Persia,  or,  indeed, 
to  the  other  districts  bordering    the   inland  sea.     Leaving  the 

*  The  rice,  which  ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  must  be  sifted  until  the  broken 
gTEins  be  extracted  ;  it  should  then  be  thrown  into  lukewarm  water  and  covered 
with  a  porous  cloth,  on  which  a  lump  of  salt  is  placed.  This  soaking  lasts  about 
five  or  six  hours.  The  rice  is  then  strained  and  thrown  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water ;  it  is  stirred  with  a  flat  spoon  with  holes,  and  left  in  for  about  half  an  hour^ 
or  until  it  be  soft  all  through,  various  rices  taking  shorter  or  longer  periods ; 
more  salt  is  added  during  this  stage.  The  rice  is  next  turned  out  into  a  basin 
widi  boles,  and  strained,  being  washed  with  warm  and  then  colder  water  to 
cxtimct  the  salt  The  empty  pot  is  again  set  on  the  fire  with  a  little  butter,  say 
fear  oaaces  for  three  pounds  of  rice :  the  rice  is  thrown  in  and  made  into  a 
pile,  and  more  batter  melted  in  water  is  poured  on  top  and  all  round.  The  pot 
is  conrefcd  with  fire  above  and  below,  and  is  baked  for  an  hour,  when  it  i 
ready. 


/ 
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lagoons,  overgrown  with  rank  v^etation,  a  belt  of  jungle  of 
varying  width  is  passed  through,  which  is  very  dense  and  infested 
by  all  sorts  of  vermin,  including  mosquitoes,  which  make  life 
intolerable  in  the  summer.  Tigers  are  said  to  abound,  but  are 
seldom  if  ever  shot  When  once  the  hills  are  reached  there  is  a 
complete  change,  and  the  traveller  can  fancy  himself  in  Kashmir, 
as  there  are  the  same  trees  and  lawns,  while  above  is  the  bare 
open  hillside.  This  country  is  also  the  habitat  of  a  magnificent 
stag,  said  to  be  larger  than  the  Bdra  Sing'^  of  the  Happy  Valley. 

The  Mazander«lnis  are  rather  sallow  looking  individuals,  but 
by  no  means  stunted,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  surround- 
ings. Dressed  in  wool,  and  living  on  rice,  of  which  they  consume 
enormous  quantities,  they  are  a  contented  race,  and  never  wish  to 
leave  their  country,  in  fact,  they  do  not  thrive  in  other  parts  of 
Persia, 

Our  first  difficulty  was  transport,  which  was  only  to  be  engaged 
at  fabulous  rates,  and  as  I  objected  to  be  cheated,  I  telegraphed  to 
the  British  agent  at  Astrabdd,  who  replied  that  six  ponies  would 
reach  me  on  the  following  day. 

The  swamp  was  said  to  be  full  of  pheasants,  but  as  no  dog  was 
forthcoming,  I  preferred  duck-shooting  in  the  lagoon.  In  the 
morning  I  waded,  but,  the  water  being  deep,  a  dug-out  was  en- 
gaged, from  which  a  dozen  or  more  duck  were  shot,  comprising 
seven  separate  species. 

At  night,  and  indeed  at  all  odd  times,  I  studied  Persian,  and 
finally  congratulated  myself  on  having  only  b^^n  the  language 
in  India,  the  Persian  of  Hindustan  being  less  akin  to  the  real 
tongue  than  the  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe  to  that  of  Paris, 
as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  words  used  are  the  same,  whereas  the 
Persian  of  India  is  a  corruption  of  the  tongue  as  spoken  in  the 
days  of  NAdir  Sh4h.« 

After  spending  many  hours  in  tying  up  and  assorting  loads' — 

*  Or  Twelve  Horns. 

'  Upon  my  recommendation,  a  Persian  translation  of  Hdji  Doha  and  the 
Vasir'i'Kkdn4-Lenkardn  have,  I  believe,  been  adopted  as  text*books  by  the 
Government  of  India.    Both  are  full  of  the  best  modem  colloquial  Persian. 

'  I  may  here  state  that  450  lbs.  is  a  fair  weig^ht  for  a  camel,  and  300 
lbs.  for  a  mule  or  pony.  Bales  make  loads  heavier  than  this,  but  a 
traveller's  luggage  is  not  as  compact  as  a  bale.  Mules  march  at  three  and  a 
half  miles,  and  camek  at  two  miles  per  hour. 
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an  operation  that  must  never  be  hurried — a  start  was  made 
towards  Astrabdd,  Yusuf  and  myself  riding  such  diminutive  steeds 
that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  our  feet  out  of 
the  mud.  The  track  was  a  morass,  with  dense  jungle  on  either 
side,  but  no  fine  trees,  while  every  half  mile  or  so  we  crossed  a 
black,  evil-smelling  stream  which  was  almost  stagnant  What  with 
breakdowns  and  the  vileness  of  the  road,  which  was  accentuated 
when  we  struck  the  famous  Sang-t-Farsh^  or  Stone  Carpet,  con- 
structed by  Shdh  Abbis,  which,  in  decay,  is  but  a  series  of  pitfalls, 
five  hours  were  occupied  in  accomplishing  a  very  few  miles,  and 
at  nightfall  we  stopped  at  the  village  of  Kurd  Mahdlla,  where,  as 
at  the  port,  the  houses  were  raised  some  feet  off  the  ground. 

The  Headman  entertained  us,  as  pitching  the  tent  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  he  considerably  astonished  me  after  dinner,  by 
saying  that  he  knew  that  all  Europeans  worshipped  engines,  but 
that  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  English  worshipped  a  steamer 
or  a  locomotive ! 

Kurd  Mahdlla  appeared  to  be  a  huge  village,  each  house  being 
surrounded  by  a  garden.  Riding  through  it  on  the  following 
morning,  we  saw  com  being  thrashed  by  means  of  a  see-saw — a 
girl  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  plank  and  pulling  herself  up  by  a  rope. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  country  had  become  quite  park-like ; 
consequently  our  wretched  ponies  had  easier  work.  We  observed 
little  or  no  bird  life,  only  the  crow  appearing  to  flourish. 

It  was  sunset  when  we  drew  near  to  broken-down,  decayed 
A^trabdd,  and,  passing  into  the  town  by  a  gateway,  innocent  alike 
of  door  or  guard,  the  first  object  we  espied  was  a  jackal.  Being 
ahead  of  our  caravan,  we  rode  on  for  some  distance,  until  we 
actually  saw  a  man  in  the  deserted  streets,  who  kindly  guided  us 
to  the  house  of  Mirza^  Taki,  the  British  agent,  where  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  be  able  to  change  into  dry  clothes.  A"  combina- 
tion of  damp  and  cold  is  extremely  unpleasant,  not  to  say  dangerous 
to  health  in  the  East,  and  I  was  thankful  to  have  passed  through 
the  fever  zone  without  feeling  any  the  worse,  and  to  have  reached 
one  of  the  famous  cities  of  Persia. 

'  Mirza^  a  contraction  of  Amirzdda  or  Son  of  an  Amir,  strictly  signifies 
"SecTttauy"  when  written  before  a  name.  Nowadays,  however,  it  has  much 
die  same  meaning  as  the  English  *'  Esquire."  On  the  contrary,  when  it  follows 
the  name,  it  retains  its  original  meaning  of  ^  Prince." 
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CHAPTER  II 
AMONG  THE  TURKOMAN 


"Wee  found  them  to  bee  very  badde  and  brutish  people,  for  they 
ceased  not  dayly  to  molest  us,  either  by  fighting,  stealing,  or  b^ging :  and 
they  forced  us  to  buy  the  water  that  wee  did  drinke." — ^Jknkinson  on  the 
Turkoman.^ 

AstrabAd,  known  in  Oriental  hyperbole  as  Ddr-tU-Mumtnin  or 
Abode  of  the  Faithful,  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  an  ancient  town, 
although  legend  maintains  that  it  was  founded  by  Noshirwin,  with 
money  supplied  by  Azad  Mahin,  Governor  of  Kermin.  Its  interest 
for  Englishmen  may  be  said  to  originate  with  the  attempt  to  open 
up  an  Anglo-Persian  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was 
even  less  successful  than  the  venture  two  hundred  years  before. 

Hanway,  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  was  living  at  AstrabAd, 
when  a  chief  of  the  Kijir  tribe  seized  the  town  and  revolted  against 
Nddir  Sh^ 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  with  terrible  severity,  of  which 
our  fellow-countryman  was  an  eye-witness.  He  wrote  :  "  Upon  my 
arrival  I  was  informed  that  the  executions  of  that  day  consisted 
in  cutting  out  the  left  eyes  of  thirty  men,  beheading  four,  and 
burning  one  alive.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  women  were  also  sent  out  of 
the  city,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  ordered  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  soldiers."*      Upon  the  assassination  of  N^dir  Shih 

•  Early  Voyages  and  Travels  lo  Russia  and  Persia,  p.  65  (Hakluyt  Soc}. 

*  Travels  in  Persia,  voL  i.,  chap,  xliv.,  p.  lai. 
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a  struggle  for  supreme  power  began,  finally  terminating  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Ki'j&r  chief  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 

At  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  strategical 
importance  of  Astrabid  was  much  exaggerated,  Napoleon  and  Tsar 
Paul  of  Russia  drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  India  by  this 
route,  which,  on  a  map,  seems  feasible.  During  the  Crimean  War 
the  scheme  was  revived,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  either  period  the 
plan  involved  almost  certain  disaster,  while  to-day  the  Transcaspian 
Railway  has  taken  away  any  importance  that  Astrabid  may  have 
had,  although,  for  an  attack  on  Persia  from  the  north,  the  seizure 
of  Shahrud  through  Astrabdd  would  sever  Meshed  from  the 
capital 

The  town  fills  perhaps  one  half  of  its  original  area,  and  its 
population  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  I  was  told.  Most  of  its 
streets  are  paved,  probably  by  Shih  Abbis,  and  the  buildings  are 
of  brick  or  stone,  with  roofs  of  red  tiles  or  thatch,  which  look 
cheerful  even  in  winter,  while,  as  the  tops  of  the  walls  are  planted 
with  flowers,  the  effect  in  spring  must  be  very  pleasing.  Soap  is 
largely  produced,  the  potash  being  extracted  from  a  curious-looking 
plant  which  grows  on  the  river-banks,  and  gunpowder  is  also  locally 
manufactured.  These,  with  felt — all  three  products  being  of  equally 
indifferent  quality — complete  the  list  of  local  industries. 

From  enquiries  which  I  made,  it  appeared  that  the  Persian 
Deputy-Governor  would  not  favour  my  going  alone  among  the 
Turkoman,  and,  as  I  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  large  escort, 
it  seemed  best  to  keep  my  plans  to  myself  until  all  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  then  march  off  without  applying  to  the 
authorities  for  assistance. 

I  called  upon  the  Russian  Consul,  M.  Piper,  hoping  to  gain 
some  information  about  the  big  game  shooting,  and  perhaps  secure 
a  companion.  However,  he  confessed  that  he  detested  shooting, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  very  trying  time  during  the  past 
summer,  as  a  terrible  epidemic  of  cholera  had  broken  out  Not 
only  did  the  Consulate  overlook  a  burying-ground,  but  the  towns- 
people, growing  fanatical  from  fear,  had  assumed  such  a  threatening 
attitude  that  he  had  telegraphed  for  a  guard  of  Cossacks,  many 
of  whom  died  on  the  way  up  from  the  coast ;  altogether,  the  out- 
look must  have  been  thoroughly  depressing. 

A  heavy  bll  of  snow  made  the  oranges  on  the  trees  look  rather 
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out  of  place,  and  as  I  hoped  that  it  would  bring  the  stags  down 
from  the  higher  country,  I  started  off  to  shoot  We  walked,  or 
rather  floundered  about  for  a  few  days,  and  saw  countless  sounder 
of  boar,  one  of  which  I  shot  to  test  a  new  rifle,  but  it  seemed  a 
waste  to  kill  any  more,  although  I  could  have  secured  almost  any 
number,  as  they  moved  leisurely  off  within  easy  range.  A  few 
hinds  were  also  seen,  but  my  hopes  of  a  stag  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  although  I  worked  hard  for  a  week.  In  the 
meanwhile,  my  slender  preparations  being  completed,  I  returned 
to  Astrabdd,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched  north  towards 
the  land  of  the  Turkoman. 

The  forest  almost  touches  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  but  the 
country  to  the  north  is  perfectly  level  and  open,  with  plenty  of 
cultivation.  A  few  small  hamlets  were  passed,  and  some  five  miles 
after  starting,  we  reached  the  Kara  Su  or  Blackwater,  which,  like  the 
stream  of  that  name  so  familiar  to  officers  who  have  been  educated 
at  Sandhurst,  has  a  slow-flowing,  muddy  appearance.  Approached 
by  a  causeway,  it  is  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  having  crossed 
it  I  was  at  last  in  the  Turkoman  country.  A  few  miles  of  beauti- 
fully fertile  plain  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Gurgdn,  a  name 
which  contains  the  same  root  as  Hyrcania,^  signifying  a  wolf.  A 
second  solid  bridge  is  commanded  by  Akkala  or  White  Fort,  one  of 
the  old  Kdjdr  strongholds  which  is  still  garrisoned,  and  presents  an 
imposing  appearance.  We,  however,  did  not  cross  the  river,  but 
swung  east  up  its  left  bank,  and,  passing  group  after  group  of 
dldckuk?  halted  at  the  camp  of  Musa  Khdn,  chief  of  the  Ak  Atabai, 
for  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  Colonel  Stewart 

Here  I  was  ushered  into  an  dldchuk^  and  as  I  was  destined  to  live 
in  one  of  th^se  superior  nomad  dwellings  for  some  time,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  some  description  of  them.  Imagine,  first  of  all, 
a  framework  of  bent  rods  resembling  a  bee-hive  and  some  twenty 
feet  in  diameter:  over  this  thick  black  felt  is  stretched,  and  the 
result  is  a  movable  house,  which,  in  cold  weather  at  any  rate,  is 
superior  to  a  tent,  as  the  members  of  the  Afghdn  Boundary 
Commission  soon  found  out  in  1885.     Inside  are  collected  the  lares 

1  Ancient  Hyrcania,  apparently  included  Astrabdd  and  Mazandeiin. 
Mr  £.  G.  Browne  informs  me  that  the  word  used  in  the  Zend-Avesta  b 
Vehrkino. 

'  Aidchik  is,  I  understand,  the  more  correct  form. 
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tt  penatis  packed  up  in  huge  trunks,  while  the  rifles  of  the  owner 
hang  within  easy  reach.  Strips  of  carpet  are  stretched  round 
wherever  there  are  joinings  in  the  felt,  and,  in  short,  when  the 
fire  is  lit  on  the  open  hearth,  there  is  a  feeling  of  real  comfort, 
even  if  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  prevalence  of  smoke. 
Each  camp  was  occupied  by  from  ten  to  thirty  families,  who  spend 
five  months  south  of  the  Gurgdn,  reap  their  crops,  and  then  graze 
their  flocks  near  the  Atrek. 

I  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss  the  Turkoman  question.  The 
home  of  these  nomads  may  be  considered  to  be  a  belt  of  country 
running  from  Astrabid  Bay  on  the  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Balkh 
on  the  east;  consequently,  according  to  the  present  territorial 
dtvisions  of  Asia,  they  mainly  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  Their  first  prominent  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  history  was  the  overthrow  given  by  them  to  Sultin 
Sanjar  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Jenkinson 
was  attacked  by  members  of  the  race  on  his  heroic  journey  to 
Bokhira,  but,  thanks  to  his  "  hand  gunnes,"  the  intrepid  Englishman 
saved  his  party. 

Shih  Abbis,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  settled  large  colonies 
of  Kurds  at  Bujnurd,  Kuchdn,  and  Der^ez,  which  act  must  have 
been  a  great  blow  to  the  man-stealers,  but  until  their  final  over- 
throw, they  were  a  veritable  curse  to  Persia,  raiding  down  almost 
to  Baluchistan,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  holding  of  a  few 
passes  would  have  paralysed  their  baleful  activity. 

In  i860  an  attempt  was  made  to  cope  with  this  terror,  under 
which  no  Persian's  life  was  safe  for  an  hour,  and  a  big  force  was 
despatched  to  attack  Merv,  but  the  Turkoman  defeated  the 
Persians,  of  whom  so  many  were  captured  that  slaves  became  a 
drug  in  the  market  of  Khiva.  After  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  number  of  raids  increased,  the  road  guards  acting  as  informers 
and  joining  in  the  pillaging,  and  in  1871  a  famine  weakened 
Persia  still  more.  However,  the  end  was  near,  the  capture  of 
Khiva,  when  KaufTmann  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Yomuts,  and  the  campaigns  of  Lomakin  and  Lazareff— the 
latter  an  Armenian  General — paving  the  way  for  the  victories  of 
SkobeleflTy  who,  like  many  successful  commanders,  learned  from 
the  reverses  suffered  by  his  predecessors  how  to  organise  victory. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  steps 
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he  took  with  those  recently  adopted  in  the  Soudan.  In  both 
cases  a  desert  had  to  be  crossed,  and  the  main  difficulty  was  the 
supply  question,  and,  in  both  cases,  it  was  a  railway  that  overcame 

them. 

After  patiently  waiting  until  overwhelming  forces  were  ready, 
the  Tekke  Turkoman,  who  had  insanely  decided  to  hold  the  fort, 
generally  known  as  Geok  Tapa  or  Blue  Mound,^  were  besieged. 
Finally  a  mine  was  exploded,  the  Russians  stormed  the  enclosure, 
and  the  Turkoman  terror  was  stamped  out  in  a  river  of  blood, 
their  losses  being  enormous. 

What  it  meant  to  Central  Asia  in  general  and  to  Persia  in 
particular,  can  only  be  gauged  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
seen  released  captives  and  heard  what  they  had  to  endure, 
especially  as  the  hatred  of  Sunni  for  Shia  was  superadded :  indeed 
Professor  Vamb^ry  has  told  me  that,  although  treated  most  kindly 
himself  on  the  Atrek,  the  sights  that  he  saw  caused  him  to  loathe 
his  hosts. 

But  to  return  to  my  adventures,  I  found  to  my  chagrin  that 
Musa  Khdn  had  gone  into  Astrabid  for  the  night,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  was  obliged  to  wait  a  day  for  his  return,  which  I 
occupied  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  a  town  now  known  as  Kizil 
Alan.  There  are  also  mounds  dotted  along  the  Gurgdn  valley, 
which  have  puzzled  travellers.  Some  have  imagined  them  to  be 
a  series  of  signalling  stations,  but  the  simplest  solution  is  that 
they  are  ruined  villages  or  towns.  Further  than  this  we  cannot 
go  until  systematic  excavations  are  undertaken,  when  a  rich  harvest 
will  surely  reward  the  investigator  in  Hyrcania. 

Musa  Khin,  upon  his  return,  told  me  through  Yusuf  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  allowing  me  to  travel  in 
the  Turkoman  country.  I  was  sure  to  be  killed  or  robbed,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  held  responsible  by  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment This  objection  was  defeated  by  my  giving  him  a  letter 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  warned  me  of  the  risk,  and  that  I  absolved 
him  of  all  responsibility.  However,  matters  remained  at  a 
deadlock,  as  Musa  did  not  see  why  I  wished  to  run  risks  instead 
of  keeping  to  the  main  road,  and,  when  I  tried  to  explain  that  I 
was  anxious  to  explore  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  his 
contempt  for  a  body  which  existed  for  such  a  purpose  was  not 

^  Vide  Skrine  and  Ross's  Heart  ofAsia^  p.  291  et  segg. 
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concealed  I  A  present  of  a  revolver  had  also  but  little  effect,  as 
Musa  had  originally  been  a  Russian  subject,  and  had  visited 
Moscow,  where  he  had  seen  shops  full  of  weapons,  but  when  I 
played  my  last  card,  and  said  that  his  reputation  in  Europe  for 
hospitality  would  suffer,  he  yielded  to  this  dire  threat,  and  agreed 
to  send  three  of  his  relatives  with  me  as  far  as  the  Atrek,  who 
would  arrange  for  my  journey  onward. 

This  concession  took  me  three  days  to  obtain,  so,  fearing  a 
change  of  purpose,  I  felt  very  happy  when  my  host  said  good-bye 
at  the  ford  of  the  Gurgdn,  and  we  struck  north  across  the  snowy 
steppe.  At  first  there  was  level  monotony,  and  we  saw  many 
flocks  of  sheep,  but,  upon  approaching  the  Atrek,  we  passed 
through  a  range  of  low  hills  known  as  Kara  Tapa,  or  Black  Hill, 
where  I  bagged  a  dozen  pigeons,  which  were  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  larder  in  the  absence  of  meat,  as  the  sheep,  besides  being 
miserably  thin,  were  dying  by  scores  of  some  disease.  We 
skirted  two  salt  lakes,  and  at  night  reached  a  camp  of  Atabai 
at  Tengli,  in  a  heavy  snowstorm. 

The  following  morning  my  troubles  heganj  as  I  was  informed 
that  I  must  carry  forage  for  five  stages,  and  a  camel  was  offered  for 
sale  at  ;f40 — about  eight  times  its  value.  Seeing  that  I  was  in 
for  it,  I  asked  that  the  barley  should  first  be  produced,  but  only 
a  small  supply  was  forthcoming,  and  we  finally  started  about 
noon,  my  guides  of  the  previous  day  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  what  I  gave  them,  and  saying  that  they  had  hoped  for  a 
revolver  a-piece! 

Our  route  ran  parallel  to  the  Atrek,  across  the  lifeless  steppe, 
the  snow  lying, in  great  patches,  and,  after  a  weary  march,  we  halted 
at  an  encampment  of  the  Gdn  Yokmdz,  a  sub-tribe  under  the 
protection  of  the  Atabai.^    They  told  me  many  stories  of  their 

*  Note  on  the  Yoxnut  Turkoman — 

(a)  Jifsu-  Bat.  This  tribe  inhabits  the  district  round  the  mouths  of  the  Atrek, 
and,  as  regards  wealth  and  civilisation,  may  be  considered  the  most  important 
diviskm.  Their  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  they  have  engaged  in  commerce 
iiace  the  Russians  crushed  piracy ;  they  have  two  divisions,  known  as  Yirili 
and  Norili,  with  an  aggregate  of  2000  families  to  the  south,  and  1000  £Eimilies 
to  the  north  of  the  Atrek,  which,  as  ^  as  Chdt,  is  the  Russo- Persian  frontier. 
They  are  generally  on  bad  terms  with  the  Atabai. 

(^)  Tbe  Atabai  include  2000  fiunilies  in  Persian  and  1000  families  in  Russian 
terntory.    Lying  between  the  Jdfar  Bai  and  the  smaller  tribes,  they  have  sue- 
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ancient  prowess — in  fact,  a  Turkoman  is  a  greater  braggart  than 
an  Afghdn — and  said  that  when  they  rose  against  the  Persians, 
whole  regiments  would  bolt  if  a  dozen  of  them  appeared  in  sight  I 
asked,  if  this  were  the  case,  where  had  the  Persian  general  obtained 
the  heads  he  had  sent  in.  "Oh,  he  attacked  and  massacred  a 
section  that  had  joined  him,  and  it  was  their  heads  which  gained 
the  Persian  his  promotion ! "     Se  non  i  vera,  i  ben  trovato. 

A  mu/ld,  called  Hak  Nafas,  was  our  guide  for  some  stages,  and 
the  following  day  we  passed  by  Yagli  Olum,  a  little  fortified  post 
and  telegraph  office  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river.  What 
especially  struck  the  Turkoman  was  the  fact  that  the  sentry  never 
went  to  sleep !  We  halted  a  day  at  a  second  camp  of  the  Gin 
Yokmdz,  and  we  then  passed  the  old  Persian  fort  at  Chdt,^  where 
the  Sambur  river  unites  its  stream  with  the  Atrek.  Further  east, 
the  frontier  line  runs  up  the  watershed  of  the  Sonar  Digh,  which 
divides  the  two  rivers. 

We  spent  the  night  at  a  small  encampment  of  the  Dovoji,  and, 
on  continuing  our  journey,  we  struck  the  Atrek,  which  was  flowing 
through  a  deep  gorge  with  lofty  cliffs.  Skirting  the  river,  we 
passed  under  a  natural  arch,  and  crossed  it  with  difficulty,  as  the 
current  was  swift ;  the  water  was  tawny  and  unpleasant  to  drink, 
owing  to  a  strong  taste  of  gypsum.    The  country  was  much  cut 

ceeded  in  controlling  many  of  the  latter  ;  their  subdivision  is  Ak*Atabai,  under 

Musa  Kh^n. 

(c)  Under  the  protection  of  the  Atabai  are  the  following,  running  from  west 

to  east : — 

Bolgai  .....  500  families. 


Gdn  Yokmdz 
D^    . 
Dovoji 
B^dragh 
These  divisions  are 
Amir  . 
Kuchik 
Tatir  . 
Salik. 
Kujak 
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400 
1000 
1000 

200 

generally  on  terms  of  feud  with  : — 

100  families. 
300 
100 
100 
1000 
To  summarise,  of  the  Yomut  tribe,  there  are  8500  families  subject  to  Persia, 
and  2000  families  under  Russian  rule.  Until  quite  recently,  the  tribes  used  to 
cross  the  Atrek  to  change  their  pasturage,  but  this  is  being  stopped,  from  fear 
of  taxation,  which  is  not,  however,  heavy. 

}  CA4i  is  the  local  word  for  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  while  Dd^A  signifies  a 
range  in  Turki. 
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up,  and  w€  came  quite  suddenly  upon  a  second  and  larger  camp 
of  the  Dovoji  after  a  wearisome  march,  which  fatigued  me  the 
m.'jre  from  the  lack  of  animal  food 

Yusuf  had  previously  warned  me  that  MuUd  Hak  Nafas  was  an 
<^*utlaw  who  was  '^wanted"  both  by  Astrabcld  and  Bujnurd,  and 
the  following  morning  he  showed  up  in  his  true  colours.  He  first 
intimated  that  he  was  not  going  any  further,  and  when  I  sent 
h:m  a  present  of  a  watch  and  money,  he  replied  that  he  wanted  my 
nde.  The  muleteers,  too,  on  being  told  that  their  animals  would 
be  ^zcd,  began  to  weep,  which  proceeding  I  interrupted,  and 
made  them  load  up.  While  superintending  this  operation  a 
«:>nny  debate  was  going  on  in  the  dldchuk^  and  Yusufs  voice 
vr^  shrill  and  loud;  so,  preparing  for  the  worst,  I  went  in,  and 
ma%  recci\*ed  with:  "They  mean  to  kill  us,  Sar,  so  let  us  shoot 
frr^L*  This  being  out  of  the  question,  I  told  Yusuf  to  inform 
t:.c  muUd  that  I  loved  him  as  a  son,  and  so  forth,  and  while  this 
«4.%  bcin^  translated,  I  slapped  him  violently  on  the  back,  both 
!•»  \h*fw  my  affection  and  to  prevent  him  replying,  and  finally 
^A'.  h:m  «>ut  of  the  dldchuk^  amid  the  delighted  laughter  of  the 
1  j'kuman,  and  he  rode  ofT  like  a  lamb. 

I  fi»r^ot  to  mention  that  early  in  the  morning  I  had  been  asked 
!  >  ;7l\c  a  letter  declaring  my  satisfaction  with  him,  but,  scenting 
:rw;.blc,  I  had  written  that  I  believed  he  meant  to  rob  me.  To 
rr.-ure  h:>  pnxlucing  this  in  the  future,  when  our  relations  were 
«:rti'-«<^l,  I  asked  for  it  back,  and  ofTered  to  write  a  second  letter ; 
t '.t  the  muUd  as^iured  me  that  the  one  he  had  would  suffice,  feeling 
r  -%  r.^cd  that  it  was  couched  in  laudatory  terms! 

The  n^d  was  for  some  miles  a  regular  labyrinth,  after  which 
^r  nrached  the  open  valley,  and,  as  it  was  late,  we  crossed  the  river, 
*r.  1  camped  at  a  group  of  five  tents.  The  muUd^  before  leaving 
.«  uhich  he  did  a  few  miles  after  starting,  had  held  a  whispered 
c  -'.fcrence  with  our  guides,  and  as,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  not 
-  .itcd  into  the  dldchuk,  we  felt  sure  that  mischief  was  intended. 
1  h«  want  of  proper  food,  together  with  the  great  cold  ^  and  bad 
*  Ater ,  hav-ing  caused  a  raging  toothache,  I  barricaded  our  tent  and 
t  cd  the  \'alance  up  in  parts,  keeping  watch  without  any  difficulty, 
as  I  could  not  sleep.     About  midnight  out  sneaked  the  Turkoman 

*  Evta  fear  pain  of  stockings  and  loose  Russian  boots  could  not  keep  out 
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with  their  rifles,  and  I  quietly  awoke  Yusuf,  who,  when  they  were 
some  fifty  yards  from  the  tent,  enquired  after  their  health  most 
politely,  whereupon,  without  a  word,  they  all  went  back.  Before 
sunrise,  the  mules  were  loaded  up,  and  Yusuf,  who  was  splendidly 
plucky  throughout,  harangued  our  would-be  robbers  on  their 
breach  of  hospitality,  and  threatened  them  with  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ment.   They  finally  slunk  off,  and  we  were  left  in  peace. 

A  short  stage  took  us  to  yet  another  camp  of  the  Dovoji,  where, 
as  we  afterwards  heard,  our  quondam  guides  again  tried  to  get  us 
robbed,  having  followed  us  along  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  but 
the  reply  was  that  the  Sdkib  must  have  powerful  protectors  or  else 
he  would  never  have  ventured  among  the  Turkoman,  while 
Bujnurd,  into  which  district  we  had  crossed,  was  too  close  to  make 
the  game  worth  the  candle. 

At  Akchinim,  above  which  the  Atrek  runs  for  some  distance 
in  a  gorge,  I  experienced  my  first  friendly  reception,  having 
reached  the  district  of  the  Gokldn  Turkoman,^  where  I  was  greeted 
by  Mustafa  Kuli,  who  in  1874  had  been  attached  to  the  present 
Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  Napier's  mission  to  the  Gurgdn,  and  had 
received  a  carefully  cherished  pair  of  pistols  and  a  character.  He 
told  me  that  Hak  Nafas  had  murdered  his  two  sons,  and  we  were 
generally  considered  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape ;  indeed,  until  I 
fell  asleep,  I  heard  Yusuf  giving  highly-coloured  accounts  of  our 
adventures. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  rose  over  the  side  of  the  valley  by  a 
very  stiff  pass,  known  as  the  Kotal-i-Hanaki.*    From  its  crest,  at  an 

1  Note  on  the  Gokl^  Turkoman.    The  following  divisions  inhabit  Russian 
territory : — 

Sor^i  Kal  Gazl 

Toktimash  Ak  Kal 

Kek 

Total,  1 500  families. 
The  following  divisions  inhabit  Persian  territory : — 
Kal  Gazl  Ark  Kali 

Toktimash  Kixnis 

Kai  D&di 

Tamak  Kar  Abili  Kh^n 

Eilydngi  J^  Shur  Bdlghi 

Total,  2$oo  families. 

Grand  total,  4000  families. 
*  Kotal  signifies  a  pass. 
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elevation  of  3400  feet,  the  valley  up  which  we  had  come  looked  just 
like  the  raised  plans  of  country  so  popular  for  purposes  of  military 
instruction,  while  behind  rose  the  Sonar  Ddgh.  To  the  south 
there  was  snow  everywhere,  with  a  prospect  of  more  to  fall ;  we 
therefore  hastened  on,  but  it  was  not  until  sunset  that  we  reached 
the  ruined  fort  of  Ament,  round  which  were  a  few  tents  of  the 
Toktimash.  They  stated  that  they  were  refugees  from  the  Russian 
side,  and  had  been  compelled  to  start  road-making,  to  which  they 
strongly  objected. 

A  long  weary  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Inchd  led  across  a 
second  pass,  just  below  which  we  halted,  near  some  shepherds'  huts. 
The  next  morning  we  reached  a  cultivated  district  and  the  main 
Astrabdd-Bujnurd  road  at  Semalgdn — probably  the  Samangin  of 
the  Shdh  Ndma — one  of  many  villages  belonging  to  the  Kurds, 
and,  needless  to  stay,  I  was  delighted  to  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
Turkoman,  although  I  had  gained  an  insight  into  their  habits  and 
ideas  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  I  travelled  with  an  escort 
At  any  rate,  the  risks  I  ran  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  those 
that  threatened  the  intrepid  ConoUy,^  who  might  have  been  sold 
for  a  slave,  in  the  very  district  I  had  passed  through. 

I  found  the  Goklin  Turkoman,  on  the  contrary,  quite  friendly, 
and  they  all  complained  of  Yomut  aggressiveness,  not  without 
reason.  Throughout,  I  never  saw  a  good  horse,  and,  except  a  few 
owned  by  Persian  grandees,  there  are  few  valuable  Turkoman* 
horses  left  in  Persia. 

The  Headman  of  the  village  of  Kirik  had  also  accompanied 
Colonel  Napier,  and  was,  in  consequence,  friendly.  In  fact,  all 
the  Kurds  were,  but  I  felt  the  want  of  presents  greatly,  the 
above-mentioned  officer  having  been  generous  in  distributing 
them,  which  made  it  unpleasant  to  go  empty-handed  where  he 
had  passed. 

A  high  range  still  lay  between  us  and  Bujnurd,  as  we  continued 
our  march  parallel  to  the  mighty  Ala  D%h  which  runs  from  east 
to  west  for  many  miles.  We  spent  a  night  at  Badrinli,  above 
which  snow  made  the  Halimu   pass    difficult,  and,  descending 

^  Vidi  Journey  to  the  North  of  Indioy  a  charming  record  of  travel. 

*  A  Turkoman  horse  stands  high,  but  is  leggy,  and  has  no  barrel.  The  only 
good  one  I  ever  rode  belonged  to  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  When  pressed  it  was 
foiat-bearted. 
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it,  we  were  met  by  six  Persian  Cossacks,  who  looked  del^tfuUy 
smart  They  had  been  sent  out  as  an  istikbdl  or  reception-party, 
so,  riding  across  a  level  plain  under  their  escort,  we  entered  the 
little  town  of  Bujnurd,  where  the  Governor  insisted  upon  my  bdng 
his  guest,  and  where  it  was  pleasant  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two. 

I  was  warmly  congratulated  upon  having  safely  accomplished 
such  a  hazardous  journey.  I  had  not  fully  realised  the  risks  I  had 
run,  but  that  they  were  considerable  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
recently  published  book,  Kkorasdn  and  Sistdn.  Colonel  Yate,  who 
had  a  party  of  seventy  and  an  escort,  writes  about  his  tour  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year :  **  We  were  now  to  leave  the  Goklans 
and  to  launch  ourselves  among  the  Yomuts,  into  a  terra  incognita 
in  fact  No  one  that  I  knew  of  had  ever  entered  their  territory 
from  the  eastern  side.  .  .  .  We  were  going  plump  into  the  wildest 
and  most  lawless  portion  of  all,  where  no  Persian  dared  set  foot"  ^ 

Khorasin,  which  we  had  now  entered,  occupies  the  north-east 
comer  of  Persia,  and  forms  its  most  important  province,  the  name 
signifying  "  Land  of  the  Sun."  Its  area  was  formerly  enormous, 
stretching  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Samarkand  and  southwards 
to  the  confines  of  Sind.  This  historic  fact  was  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  delight  of  the  Parsis  at  our  occupation  of  Quetta, 
which  they  had  always  regarded  as  a  portion  of  Irin,  and  in 
consequence  had  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers.  To-day 
the  province  runs  from  Transcaspia  on  the  north  to  Sistin  on  the 
south,'  and  from  Afghdnistdn  on  the  east  to  Astrabdd  on  the  west 
Further  south,  its  boundaries  are  the  withering  expanses  of  the  Lut 
Cultivation  is  carried  on  as  in  the  province  of  Kermdn,*  and  the 
rivers  are  few  in  number,  and  of  little  importance. 

The  area  which  Lord  Curzon  estimates  at  from  150,000  to 
200,000  square  miles,  includes  the  most  extreme  varieties  of 
physical  conformation,  from  snowy  ranges  to  low-lying  deserts, 
and  from  the  green  sward  of  the  Elburz  to  the  parched  monotony 
of  the  plains.  Successive  waves  of  conquest  have  left  a  medley 
of  tribes,  most  of  which  will  be  mentioned  as  I  come  across  them. 
To  conclude  this  brief  account,  the  population  of  the  province  is 
fully  a  million. 

^  Kharasdn  and  Sistdn^  p.  237. 

*  Sistin  and  Kdin  are  fully  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

*  Vide  chap.  iv. 
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To  resume,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  visited  the  Sahdm-u- 
Dola}  who  for  many  years  had  been  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Head  of  the  Shahdillu  Kurds,  who 
were  planted  on  this  frontier  by  Shdh  Abbds,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  Governor  of  Bujnurd  has  been  essentially  a 
fighting  man  all  his  life,  until  Skobeleif  s  victory  gave  him  com- 
parative peace. 

We  conversed  together  on  a  variety  of  topics,  the  Ilkhdni^  being 
remarkably  well-informed,  especially  about  India.  Among  other 
things,  he  referred  to  the  prowess  of  Colonel  Napier  as  a  sports- 
man ;  that  officer  had  also  justly  praised  the  beautiful  long  amber- 
coloured  grapes  'for  which  Bujnurd  is  celebrated.  At  first  I  did 
not  mention  that  I  was  an  officer  travelling  for  my  own  amusement, 
but  when  I  found  that  I  was  considered  to  be  employed  on  some 
wonderful  mission,  I  revealed  the  fact,  and  was  not  believed,  no 
Oriental  ever  travelling  except  for  gain  or  as  a  pilgrim. 

Bujnurd  is  a  small  town  of  perhaps  10,000  inhabitants,  with  one 
long  street,  and  is  connected  with  Meshed  by  a  telegraph  line  and 
a  weekly  post*  Although  I  had  heard  much  about  Turkoman 
carpets,  I  had  hitherto  seen  none ;  accordingly  I  told  Yusuf  as  we 
walked  up  the  bdzdr  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  for  sale.  This 
he  objected  to  do,  and  quite  rightly,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  it  not 
being  respectable  in  Persia  to  make  one's  own  purchases.  Half- 
way up  the  street,  which  was  lined  with  shops  full  of  Russian 
samovars  and  crockery  and  Manchester  calico,  a  lounger,  sitting  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  tea-house,  asked  me  for  money  in  good 
Russian.  He  was  the  only  prisoner,  I  was  told !  Upon  my 
return  four  Turkoman  carpets  were  produced,  one  of  which 
was  full  of  holes,  but  the  other  three  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  I  bought  them  for  the  equivalent  oi  £'j.  Fortune 
favoured  my  ignorance,  as  they  were  worth  four  or  five  times  that 
sum  in  England,  and  I  bought  them  especially  cheap,  as  they  were 
not  new! 

In  this  deal  I  was  initiated  into  what  was  to  me  a  curious 
custom,  as  the  following  day,  when  my  purchases  were  all  packed 
up,  the  vendors  came  to  take  them  back,  saying  that  they  had 

'  D^uUh  is  the  more  usual  spelling,  and  Dawla  the  more  correct,  but,  as  far 
BS  possible,  I  coofarm  to  the  R.  G.  S.  rules. 
•  IUkdmi  signi6es  Head  of  Tribes. 
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changed  their  minds.  However,  I  declined  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  only  a  made-up  case  to  get  more  money, 
as  I  had  foolishly  mentioned  how  pleased  I  was  at  the  bargain  I 
had  struck. 

After  three  or  four  days,  having  exhausted  the  sights  of 
Bujnurd,  we  engaged  fresh  mules,  and  started  for  Kuchin.  Shortly 
after  passing  through  the  Meshed  gate,  we  skirted  the  ancient 
town,  now  in  ruins,^  and  marched  down  towards  the  Atrek,  Bujnurd 
occupying  a  little  plain,  and  lying  at  an  elevation  of  3390  feet, 
considerably  above  the  riven  Some  of  the  numerous  villages 
possessed  square  towers  quite  like  English  churches  in  the  distance, 
and  there  was  a  general  air  of  prosperity  that  was  absent  from 
the  naturally  richer  district  of  Astrabcld.  The  track,  upon  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Atrek,  known  as  the  Sdmur  in  this  particular 
section,  swung  up  it,  and  we  halted  at  the  little  village  of  Bagdamil, 
which  has  a  fort  perched  on  a  high  steep  hill.  The  following 
morning  we  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  in  good  repair,  and 
passing  Sisdb,  entered  Kuchdn  territory.  The  valley  widened  out, 
and  we  rode  through  a  most  fertile  district,  in  which  the  villages 
were  almost  as  thick  as  in  parts  of  the  Panjdb. 

During  the  march  I  witnessed  an  interesting  survival  of  that 
most  ancient  custom,  marriage  by  capture.  We  first  overtook  the 
bride's  party,  the  lady  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  white  and  red  costume 
and  riding  on  horseback.  A  little  further  on  were  scouts,  and 
upon  her  approach  a  sort  of  running  skirmish  was  organised,  until 
apparently  the  fair  maiden  was  surrendered.  During  this  perform- 
ance there  were  three  spills,  which,  however,  only  increased  the 
general  hilarity. 

At  Shirwin,  close  to  which  is  the  almost  equally  important 
village  of  Zidrat,  I  again  reached  explored  country,  and  struck  the 
main  Kuchin  road  at  a  point  where  there  was  evidently  much 
intercourse  with  Geok  Tapa,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Transcaspian 
Railway.  Shirwdn,  which  is  the  second  town  in  the  district,  and 
was  originally  the  capital,  has  a  large  artificial  mound,  which  was 
formerly  a  great  artillery  position,  as  our  guide  informed  us.  The 
town  appeared  to  be  prosperous,  but  as  we  arrived  at  nightfall  and 
left  before  dawn,  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation ;  the 
population  is  said  to  include  1200  families  of  Jeraili  Turks. 

^  It  is  known  as  Kaia  or  Fort 
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The  Atrek  had  now  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  large  brook  ; 

after  crossing  it  we  rode  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in 

Persia,  and  a  thirty-mile  march  brought  us  to  Kuchdn.     This 

district,  inhabited  mainly  by  the  Zafaranlu  division,  is  the  most 

important  of  the  three  Kurdish  communities,  and  was,  until  quite 

recently,  semi-independent,  Nddir  Shih  having  been  murdered  in 

1747,  when   besi^ng    his    intractable  feudatory.      The    present 

Ilkkdni^  of  whom  Lord  Curzon  gives  a  delightful  picture,^  is  almost 

always  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  from  opium  or  spirits,  that  it 

is  usual  to  give  him  three  days'  notice  before  a  visit    This  I  did 

not  do,  as  I  was  anxious  to  push  on  without  delay.     Riding  past 

the  dilapidated   town  which  an  earthquake  in  November  of  the 

same  year  levelled  to  the  ground,*  I  crossed  the  recently  constructed 

ckttussie^  and  entered  the  Mehmdn  Khdna^  a  somewhat  glorified 

caravanserai^  where  all  was  life  and  animation,  the  clumsy  waggons 

stacked  in  rows  outside  giving  quite  an  idea  of  progress. 

Beggars  were  for  the  first  time  troublesome,  bringing  in  a  piece 
of  bread  or  something  similar  in  hopes  of  receiving  a  present,  but, 
finding  that  my  heart  was  adamant,  they  gave  up  this  game.  A 
visitor  of  a  different  class  was  the  post-master,  who,  after  a  some- 
what lengthy  call,  said  that  he  had  a  letter  for  me,  and  that  the 
British  Consul-General  of  Meshed  had  asked  him  to  keep  it  for 
me.  I  politely  asked  for  this  long-delayed  missive,  but  no,  it  had 
not  been  brought  by  my  visitor,  who  sent  me  a  message  later  on 
that  it  could  not  be  found.  However,  at  bedtime,  it  arrived,  and 
Yusuf  told  me  that  the  post-master  expected  a  handsome  present 
for  his  trouble. 

Upon  reading  the  letter  I  found  that  Mr  Elias  had  very  kindly 
sent  a  sowdr  and  two  horses  to  meet  me  a  stage  out  of  Meshed. 
I  was  therefore  anxious  to  move  as  fast  as  possible,  as  I  yearned 
for  the  sight  of  an  English  face  after  such  a  spell  of  loneliness. 
Only  waggons  were  to  be  procured,  and  we  engaged  one  to  carry 
us  and  our  property  to  Meshed  in  three  days,  the  distance  being 
some  ninety  miles.  The  cold  false  dawn  saw  us  well  on  the  road, 
but  the  fates  were  adverse,  as  a  few  miles  out  of  Kuchdn  one  of 
the  two  horses  was  attacked  with  colic,  which  necessitated  halting 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.     I  recommended  the  ordinary  cures,  but 

*  Vide  Persia^  vol  i.,  p.  94  ^/  seqg.    He  died  in  1898. 
'  Vidi  ColoQel  Yate^s  Kkarasdn  and  Sisidftt  p.  174. 
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they  were  too  radically  different  from  those  in  vogue  in  Persia, 
of  which  next  morning  I  had  an  account  The  horse  was  cut 
in  the  tongue  and  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  a  quantity  of  hot 
grease  was  then  poured  down  its  throat  In  this  particular  case, 
a  Setid^  had  offered  to  effect  a  cure  by  weeping  into  the  animal's 
eye,  but  the  waggoner  informed  me  that  his  fees  were  too  high ! 

The  country  was  monotonously  level  and  fertile,  the  watershed 
dividing  the  basin  of  the  Atrek  from  that  of  the  Hari  Rud  being 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  chaussie^  owing  to  the  hard  frost,  was 
hard  and  even,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  I  saw  a  man 
on  the  top  of  a  caravanserai.  This  proved  to  be  the  sawdr^  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  I  was  cantering  towards  Meshed,  leaving 
Yusuf  to  follow  with  the  waggon.  We  covered  mile  after  mile,  the 
beautiful  golden  dome  shining  like  a  flame  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  hardly  drew  rein  until  we  reached  the  city  gate.  We  rode 
along  the  Khidbdn  or  Avenue,  the  "  Unter  den  Linden  "  of  Meshed, 
and  then  threaded  our  way  through  intricate  streets,  finally  pulling  up 
at  the  temporary  Consulate-General,  where  a  warm  welcome  and 
the  general  air  of  comfort,  with  my  first  news  of  the  outer  world 
for  nearly  two  months,  made  me  feel  inexpressibly  content, 
especially  when  I  recollected  the  discomfort  and  lack  of  food  of 
the  previous  nights. 

Meshed,^  which  signifies  a  tomb  of  a  martyr,  is  so  termed  as 
being  the  resting-place  of  the  holy  Reza,  the  eighth  Imdm.  The 
shrine  is  among  the  richest  in  Asia,  its  treasury  not  only  absorbing 
large  annual  contributions  in  mpney  and  jewellery,  but  also  receiving 
lands  and  gardens  from  all  cl9.sses.  It  is  not  open  to  Christian 
sightseers,  a  rule  almost  universal  in  Persia,  which,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  a  pity  to  ignore,  as  any  infraction  of  it  may  entail 
serious  consequences  on  the  Europeans  scattered  about  the  country. 
Some  three  years  later,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  anti- 
Christian  feeling  in  Bdghddd,  a  fellow-countryman — I  regret  to 
own  it — had  the  execrable  taste  to  enter  a  mosque  in  disguise. 
Had  he  been  discovered,  not  only  his  own,  but  perhaps  hundreds 
of  other  lives  would  have  l^een  sacriflced. 

At  the  same  time,  that  this  feeling  is  comparatively  modem  is 

^  A  Seiid  claims  descent  from  the  Prophet     In  Persia  he  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  blue  turban  and  a  green  waistdoth. 

'  The  correct  spelling  would  be  Mash-had,    Its  altitude  is  about  5000  feet 
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dearly  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  the  worthy 
Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  who  headed  an  embassy  from  Spain  to 
the  court  of  Timur :  "  On  the  same  day,  the  ambassadors  reached 
the  great  city  of  Meshed,  where  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet 
Mohamed  lies  interred.  He  lies  buried  in  a  great  mosque,  in  a 
large  tomb,  which  is  covered  with  silver  gilt.  .  .  .  The  ambassadors 
went  to  see  the  mosque ;  and  afterwards,  when,  in  other  lands, 
people  heard  them  say  that  they  had  been  to  this  tomb,  they  kissed 
their  clothes."  ^  The  actual  shrine  is,  I  learned,  the  centre  of  three 
very  fine  courts,  its  tile-work,  jewelled  lamps,  and  silver  railings 
forming  a  blaze  of  beauty  well  calculated  to  impress  the  worshippers  ; 
and  throughout  my  sojourn  in  Persia  I  have  often  been  struck  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  feeling  inspired.  Some  wounded  pilgrims,  of 
whom  I  took  charge  at  Kermdn,  declined  to  stay  until  they  were 
healed,  saying  that  they  could  not  die  better  than  on  such  a 
journey ;  and  this,  I  fear,  actually  happened. 

Nowadays,  the  political  and  commercial  importance  of  Meshed 
is  considerable.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  west  of  Afghanistan 
can  be  watched  to  provide  against  any  infraction  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  large  Anglo-Indian  trade  is  another  consideration.  But 
for  Russia  the  post  is  of  still  greater  importance.  Meshed  being  the 
capita]  of  Khorasdn,  on  which  province  Askabdd  depends  for  its 
daily  bread.  As  may  be  supposed,  Russian  wares  almost  fill  the 
bdzdrsy  but  British  goods  maintain  a  highly  creditable  position. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  late  Mr  Ney  Elias,  the  doyen  of  a 

^  Hakluyt  Soc,  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Timur ^  pp.  109- 1 10.    Of  course  the 
Itmdm  Reza  was  not  the  grandsoo  of  the  Prophet.     I  append  his  pedigree. 

MOHAMED. 

I.  Fatima-Ali. 

I 


I  J 

2.  Hasan,  3.  Husem. 


4.  Ali*Zein-ul-AbidixL 

5.  Mohamed  B&ir. 

I 

6.  Jafar. 

7.  Musa. 

8.  Reza. 
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series  of  great  travellers  in  Central  Asia,  was  holding  the  post  of 
Consul-General,  while  the  interests  of  Russia  were  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Vlassof,  who  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
labour  in  Abyssinia.  As  so  often  seems  to  be  the  case,  both  he 
and  his  secretary  had  married  English  ladies,  which  greatly  added 
to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  and  I  have  never  been  made 
more  welcome  than  by  that  tiny  European  colony.  The  British 
Consulate-General  was  just  completed  but  not  occupied,  and 
consisted  of  a  spacious  bungalow  in  a  fine  garden,  but  Mr  Elias 
still  inhabited  an  inconvenient  Persian  house. 

Although  I  arrived  the  last  day  in  February,  there  was  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  a  day  or  two  later,  but  this  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
winter,  and,  fearing  to  experience  excessive  heat  on  my  onward 
journey,  I  was  anxious  not  to  delay  too  long  at  Meshed  Mr  Elias, 
whose  kindness  is  proverbial,  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice, 
which  was  to  cross  the  Lut  and  visit  Kermdn,  much  of  the  inter- 
vening country  being  a  blank  on  the  map ;  he  further  insisted  on 
my  taking  some  stores,  my  own  supply,  which  had  consisted  of  a  few 
jars  of  Bovril,  being  exhausted.  I  also  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  allowed  to  borrow  many  books  of  Persian  travel,  which 
gave  me  much  help,  although  neither  for  accuracy  nor  for  recent 
information  did  they  compare  with  the  monumental  work  of  the 
present  Viceroy  of  India,  whose  account  of  Meshed  is  so  complete 
that  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  it 

Seven  mules  and  two  horses  were  engaged  from  Setid  Bai,  who 
was  the  contractor  for  a  section  of  the  Quetta-Kandahdr-Herdt- 
Meshed  post,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Indian  Government,  and 
I  rode  out  of  Meshed,  feeling  it  quite  a  wrench  to  leave  the  few 
Europeans,  none  of  whom  I  had  known  a  week  previously. 


FKOU  AN  ANCIBHT  BKASS  PIPB. 


CHAPTER  111 
ACROSS  THE  LUT  TO  KERMAn 


"  Through  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  through  a  land  of  drought,  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
vbere  no  man  dwelt" — Jesehiah  ii.  6. 


After  quitting  Meshed,  where  the  golden  dome  and  the  nuni 
graveyards  are  the  two  things  that  have  most  impressed  themselves 
on  my  memory,  the  Tehrin  road  was  followed  for  the  first  stage  to 
Sharifabid.  The  track  enters  undulating  country,  and  winds  up  to  a 
point  where  the  pilgrim  from  the  south  first  views  the  sacred  dome. 
Without  this  interest  the  stage  would  be  a  monotonous  one. 

SharifaUd  has  two  fine  caravanserais,  but,  although  so  near 
Hesbed,  is  one  of  the  most  unsafe  stages  on  the  road.  Indeed,  the 
noted  traveller,  Dr  Wolff,  was  nearly  killed  there  \yy  a  band  of 
Hazira,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Next  morning  I  started  early  in  order  to  make  a  tong  march, 
and,  when  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  met  Captain  Duke  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Staff,  who  had  travelled  up  from  Bushire  in  thirty-two  days, 
which  must  have  been  something  like  a  record  for  a  caravan  journey, 
as  he  reached  Meshed  the  same  day.  The  country  continued  to  be 
ondulatii^,  and  at  K^fir  Kala  or  Infidel  Fort,  there  was  a  stretch 
of  torf  and  a  stream,  on  which  I  ba^ed  a  duck  ;  in  fact,  with  the 
pfx»nise  of  spring,  the  country  looked  most  attractive. 
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To  reach  Asadabdd  a  hilly  belt  had  to  be  crossed,  there  being 
a  narrow  defile  with  black  perpendicular  rocks  about  half  way. 
We  found  the  village  to  possess  a  remarkable  door  in  the  shape  of 
a  huge  round  stone.  As  it  required  ten  men  at  least  to  roll  it  into 
position,  it  seemed  somewhat  unpractical,  the  Turkoman  not  being 
in  the  habit  of  giving  warning ;  moreover,  the  walls  were  low  and 
weak. 

A  carpet  caravan  was  on  its  way  from  the  province  of  Kdin,  and 
I  bought  a  specimen  of  this  work,  which  had  a  rather  pretty  blue 
and  red  pattern ;  its  size  was  17  feet  4  inches  by  1 1  feet  10  inches, 
and  I  paid  £1 1  at  the  current  rate,  37  krins  being  equivalent  to  ;f  i, 
whereas,  nowadays,  50  is  an  average  rate  of  exchange.  This  fact 
has  greatly  injured  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  but  is  a  boon  to 
those  whose  incomes  are  in  pounds  sterling. 

I  rather  foolishly  decided  to  reach  Turbat  in  one  stage,  the 
distance  being  perhaps  thirty  miles,  or  somewhat  less,  but  I  had 
forgotten  to  reckon  with  the  pass.  After  a  few  miles  of  plain,  we 
passed  the  hamlet  of  Shur  Serai,  which  I  chiefly  recollect  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  shown  as  Shur  Hissdr  on  the  map;  we  then 
entered  a  steep  valley,  and  were  soon  in  deep  snow,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise.  The  crux  of  the  pass  was  a  very  narrow  ledge,  with  a 
cliff  on  one  side  and  a  snow-drift  on  the  other.  I  told  the  muleteer 
to  let  the  animals  go  one  by  one,  but  he  thought  he  knew  better, 
and,  as  the  leader  was  sniffing  at  the  bad  place  before  crossing  it, 
the  next  mule,  as  I  anticipated,  shoved  it,  with  the  result  that  both 
fell  into  the  deep  snow  below.  I  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
others  following,  and  the  useless  Turkoman,  who  was  the  worst 
muleteer  I  have  had  to  endure,  released  the  buried  mules  from 
their  boxes,  which  were  hauled  up  by  ropes  on  to  the  ledge.  A 
way  out  was  finally  found  for  the  mules  themselves,  which  at  one 
time  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  snow. 

This  accident  occasioned  a  delay  of  four  hours,  and  when  we 
reached  the  crest  of  the  Bidir  pass,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
6500  feet,  a  heavy  storm  of  sleet  came  on,  to  cool  us  after  our 
labours.  Descending  the  southern  slope,  I  met  an  Armenian,  who 
said  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  from  Sistin,  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  investigate  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  never  occurred.  This  he  acknowledged,  stating  at  the 
same  time  that  he  and  a  companion  had  travelled  in  a   cart 
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almost  throughout     As  the  Kumdri  pass  a  few  miles  to  the  west  is 
open  to  wheeled  traffic,  I  imagine  that  he  had  adopted  that  route. 

After  exchanging  the  news,  we  parted,  and  I  descended  into  the 
valley  of  a  river  which  is  known  in  its  lower  reaches  as  the  Kal-i- 
Sali,  running  east  through  a  rocky  gorge.  It  was  spanned  by  a  newly- 
constructed  bridge,  a  rara  avis  in  Persia,  and,  after  traversing  a 
second  belt  of  hilly  country,  we  reached  the  open  plain  of  Turbat 
It  was,  however,  night  before  we  got  in,  and  I  weakly  agreed  to  put 
up  at  the  crowded  caravanserai.  This  is  a  great  mistake  for  a 
European,  as,  to  secure  any  privacy  at  all,  the  only  opening  must 
be  curtained  across,  while  every  loafer  thinks  that  a  Farangi^ 
is  a  curious  kind  of  beast  to  be  carefully  watched  and  followed. 

Turbat-i-Haideri,  as  the  maps  have  it,  is  nowadays  an  obsolete 
'term,  although  there  is  still  the  large  red-brick  tomb  of  the  saint 
whose  full  title  was  Kutb-u-Din  *  Haider.  So  great  is  his  reputation 
that  not  only  the  boys,  but  even  the  men  of  Persian  towns,  divide 
into  two  parties,  Haideri  and  Namati — ^the  latter  term  being 
derived  from  Shdh  Namat  Ulla  of  Mdhun — when  they  wish  to 
have  a  stone-throwing  contest,  which  often  terminates  in  loss  of 
life.  The  town  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Turbat^  signifying  grave, 
and  I  made  a  point  of  asking  at  least  four  different  people  whose 
was  the  Turbat^  the  invariable  reply  being  Turbat-i-Ishdk-Khin ; 
Haider  must  therefore  yield  up  the  place  on  the  map  which  he 
has  so  long  occupied. 

Ishik  Khin  was  a  chief  of  the  Kdrai  or  Karait,  which  was  the 
tribe  formerly  ruled  by  the  famous  Prester  John,  and  finally 
subdued  by  Chengiz  Khdn.  He  was  apparently  a  genius,  as,  in  a 
few  years,  he  raised  the  district  under  his  rule  to  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  that  excited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  was  finally  put  to  death  after  having  tried  to  capture 
Meshed  by  a  combination  of  tribes. 

Turbat,  which  may  have  a  population  of  15,000  inhabitants, 
is  surrounded  by  many  gardens,  and  is  now,  in  1901,  a  considerable 
Russian  centre,  a  doctor  being  established  under  the  protection 
of  Cossacks,  to  watch  the  plague,  or  perhaps  the  cholera  Silk 
used  to  be  the  staple  product,  and  its  culture  is  once  again 
a  reviving  industry,  but,  in   common   with   other    districts,  the 

^  Farangi  is  the  Oriental  form  of  Frank. 
Kutb-u-Din  signifies  Pillar  of  the  Faith. 
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famine  dealt  it  a  blow  that  is  still  felt,  following,  as  it  did,  the  silk- 
worm disease. 

Being,  as  ever,  anxious  to  avoid  routes  which  were  known,  I  made 
enquiries  from  various  sources,  with  the  result  that  I  heard  of  a 
track  to  Jumein,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  one  usually  followed, 
and,  feeling  the  immense  change  in  temperature,  which  made 
travelling  all  day  rather  trying,  we  crossed  the  low  hills  of  Turbat, 
and  struck  almost  due  south.  From  Hendabdd  we  ought  to  have 
continued  on  in  the  same  direction,  but  on  learning  from  our  guide 
that  there  was  no  road,  we  kept  south-east  through  a  fertile,  level 
district,  and  re-crossing  the  Kal-i-Sald,  which  was  running  red  with 
mud,  we  camped  at  Buzbar.  As  soon  as  the  village  elders  had 
collected,  we  were  informed  of  our  mistake,  and  the  next  morning 
we  followed  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  every  village  shown  on  the  map  was  a  ruin,  other 
hamlets  having  sprung  up,  while,  still  greater  surprise,  the  river 
which  bends  to  the  west  was  shown  on  the  map  as  trending  south- 
east A  long  march  of  thirty  miles,  during  which  we  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  river,  brought  us  to  Jangal,  a  walled  village  with  so 
many  towers  that  the  effect  was  grotesque,  and  from  there  we 
traversed  a  bare  level  desert  of  what  is  known  as  pat  in  India, 
where  the  mirage  was  superb.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
sandhills,  and  beyond  these  lay  Bimurgh  which,  with  Jangal,  and 
indeed  many  other  villages  in  this  district,  is  the  property  of  the 
Meshed  shrine. 

Our  route  now  lay  almost  due  west,  and,  crossing  a  belt  of  sand 
dunes,  we  gained  an  excellent  view  of  the  Gunabdd  plain,  the  first 
village  of  which  we  reached  at  sixteen  miles  from  Bimurgh.  A 
little  further  on  we  passed  Beidukht,  which  is  noted  as  being  the 
home  of  one  of  the  few  great  Murshid  of  Persia.  This  "  teacher," 
who  has  immense  influence,  especially  with  the  merchants  of 
Tehrdn,  is  called  Hdji^  Mulld  Sultdn  Ali,  and  has  built  a  fine 
madresa  or  college,  where  he  daily  teaches  and  preaches;  he  is 
said  to  be  about  sixty. 

Jumein,  the  little  town  of  the  district,  which  is  under  the 
Governor  of  Tabas,  has  a  population  of  perhaps  8000  and  a  small 

^  Hdji  is  a  man  who  has  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  also 
given  as  a  name  to  boys  bom  in  the  sacred  month  of  Zi  Hijjcu  The  Gredcs 
use  the  same  term  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 
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hdM4r.  Its  speciality  is  a  very  rude  manufacture  of  pottery,  which 
«ms  so  ugly  that  I  refrained  from  making  any  purchases. 

The  plain  of  Gunabid  lies  at  the  foot  of  an  important  range 
vfakfa  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and,  in  this  particular 
part  of  Persia,  separates  the  comparatively  elevated  tract,  across 
vhKh  I  had  been  travelling,  from  the  funereal  waste  of  the  Lut 
which  I  was  so  soon  to  enter.  Further  west  it  sinks  into  the 
northerly  portion  of  the  same  desert 

We  were  but  three  stages  from  Tun,  and,  following  in  the  steps 
'A  the  late  Sir  Charles  MacGr^or,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  exploring  the  states  contiguous  to 
the  Indian  Empire,  ascended  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Kalit,  which  is  built  in  terraces  up  the  hillside. 
Rather  more  than  five  years  later  I  again  looked  down  upon  this 
%-/.lage,  and  thus  connected  the  systematic  exploration  of  Kiin 
«ith  what  was  of  necessity  but  a  narrow  line  running  through  the 
cTHintiy,  my  observations  being  practically  limited  to  what  I  could 
see  froai  the  road. 

A  sullen  gorge  of  a  most  lifeless  aspect  led  up  to  the  water- 
shed at  6600  feet,  and  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  brought  us  right 
acrrjvs  the  range,  which  rapidly  dwindles  to  the  west  After 
camping  near  a  hamlet,  we  rode  leisurely  downhill  towards  Tun, 
{ja.^^'^ing  a  splendid  stretch  of  gardens  on  the  way.  The  town,  with 
a  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  is  walled,  but  most  of  its  interior 
!•»  culti\'ated«  and  altogether  its  appearance  was  not  unpleasing. 
I ryieed,  with  an  altitude  of 4300  feet,  it  should  not  be  very  hot; 
arid  yet  **  Go  to  Tun  and  Tabas  '*  is  a  strong  expression  in  a 
Persian**  mouth,  and  the  equivalent  of  •*  Go  to  Jericho/' 

I  had  now  reached  the  northern  edge  of  the  great  desert 
which,  before  crossing  for  the  first  of  many  times,  I  propose  to 
describe,  the  question  of  its  origin  being  also  discussed  in  chap. 
\-.:l  And  firstly,  I  would  urge  that  gct^aphers  have,  without 
■tifficient  grounds,  divided  the  great  desert  of  Persia  into  two 
rqgyins,  that  to  the  north  being  termed  the  Dasht-i-Kavir  and 
that  further  south  the  Dasht-i-Lut  Lord  Curzon,^  quoting  from 
General  Schindler  three  possible  derivations  of  the  word  Kavir^ 
njhtly  selects  the  Arabic  Kafr  or  saline  swamp.    This  is,  without 

'  PtrtiAt  vol  ii.,  p.  247. 
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doubt,  the  origin  of  Kavir^  and  remains  in  common  use  even  to  the 
present  day  in  Southern  Persia.  As  regards  the  term  Lut,  in  the 
great  desert  the  guides  point  out  one  or  more  Shahr-uLut  or 
Cities  of  Lot,  which  are  in  reality  freaks  of  nature !  They  explain 
that  The  Almighty  destroyed  them  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  cities  above  which  now  roll  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Furthermore,  Lutiy  which  to-day  signifies  a  buffoon,  originally 
meant  a  Sodomite.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  way,  the  name  of 
Lut  or  Lot  ^  has  become  associated,  and,  I  would  maintain,  most 
appropriately,  with  perhaps  the  greatest  waste  in  Asia. 

The  striking  effect  produced  by  these  Cities  of  Lot  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Pierre  Loti's  romantic  account  of 
the  desert  of  Sinai:  "Devant  nous  vient  de  s'ouvrir  un  lugubre 
dddale  de  valines  faites  de  ces  pierres-lk,  jaun&tres  ou  blanches ; 
leurs  parois,  stratifides  horizontalement,  donnent  I'illusion  de 
murailles  aux  assises  rdguli^res,  b&ties  de  main  d'homme.  On 
croit  circuler  au  milieu  de  cit6s  d^truites,  passer  dans  des  rues,  dans 
des  rues  de  grants,  entre  des  mines  de  palais  et  de  citadelles.  Les 
constructions,  par  couches  superpos^es,  sont  toujours  plus  hautes, 
toujours  plus  surhumaines,  affectent  des  formes  de  temples,  de 
pyramides,  de  colonnades,  ou  de  grandes  tours  solitaires.  Et  la 
mort  est  Ik  partout,  la  mort  souveraine,  avec  son  effroi  et  son 
silence.  .  .  ."* 

After  having  made  constant  enquiries,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  desert  bears  but  the  one  name  of  Lut,  and 
that  not  only  is  there  a  considerable  amount  of  Kavir  in  each,  but 
that  their  general  features  are  identical.  I  freely  admit,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  larger  volume  of  water  flowing  in  on  the  north,  there 
is  a  greater  area  impregnated  with  salt  in  that  division.  A  Persian 
educated  in  England  has  told  me  that  he  saw  the  Yezd-Tabas  road 
indicated  on  the  map  as  the  line  where  the  two  deserts  met  All 
his  attempts,  however,  to  gain  local  corroboration  of  the  existence 
of  a  desert  known  as  the  Dasht-i-Kavir  were  a  failure,  and  he 
continued  his  journey  with  a  diminished  respect  for  European 
cartography. 

Having,  as  I  would  fain  hope,  convinced  my  readers  that  Lut 

1  The  Persian  spelling  is  the  same  for  Lot  as  well  as  for  the  desert,  ^ile 
for  a  Sodomite  the  root  is  also  similar. 
■  Le  Dherty  p.  85. 
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is  the  one  name  for  the  whole  desert,  Dasht-i-Lut^  being 
almost  a  redundancy,  and  that  Kavir  is  applied  to  every  saline 
swamp  in  the  whole  bl^hted  expanse,  I  will  now  continue  my 
description. 

This  great  desert  stretches  from  a  few  miles  out  of  Tehrin 
practically  to  the  British  frontier,  a  distance  exceeding  700  miles, 
while  from  Tun  to  Bampur  is  about  500  miles.  The  easterly  edge 
appears  to  be  the  highest,  the  village  of  Basirin,  which  I  visited 
in  1899,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  4800  feet  Tun  is  4300  feet,  and 
elsewhere  the  average  elevation  may  be  perhaps  2000  feet  Near 
Khabis  the  lowest  levels  appear  to  be  about  1000  feet  The  worst 
portion  of  the  Lut  is  that  lying  between  Eastern  Persia  and  Khabis, 
which  was  crossed  by  M.  KhanikofT  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  twice  traversed  by  Captain  Galindo  in  the  eighties. 
The  former  traveller  writes :  "  Our  delight  at  finding  ourselves  safe 
and  sound  can  easily  be  imagined  after  crossing  a  desert  unequalled 
in  aridity  <mi  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  for  the  Gobi  and 
Kizil-Kum  are  fertile  prairies  compared  to  the  Lut  I  have  seen 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Many  parts  of  that 
arid  region  seem  struck  with  the  same  sterility  as  the  Lut,  but  it 
never  retains  that  character  over  such  a  vast  surface."^  As  M. 
KhanikofT  possessed  such  a  wide  field  for  comparison^  I  think  that 
his  views  may  be  accepted  as  final. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Lut,  it  is  considered  to  have  been 
originally  an  inland  sea,  which  theory  is  supported  by  the  presence 
of  the  active  volcano  of  Sarhad,*  the  extinct  volcano  of  Bazmdn, 
and  many  l^;ends. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  exterminating  wars  from 
which  Persia  has  suffered,  its  limits  have  been  extended.  My 
journeys  show  that  Persia  is,  generally  speaking,  a  desert  with 
villages  every  few  miles,  laboriously  kept  in  existence  by  means  of 
irrigation.  Should  the  supply  of  water  cease,  the  villagers  are 
forced  to  leave,  and  again,  if  the  villagers  be  killed  off,  the  kandts  ^ 
become  choked  up,  causing  a  stoppage  of  the  water-supply,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  desert    Apart  from  the  Lut,  there  are  many 

*  The  term  Dasht-ULut  is  rarely  heard,  and  almost  every  one  of  whom  I 
denied  its  correctness. 

*  M^mdrt^  p^  12a  '  Vide  chaps.  viiL  and  x. 
^  For  a  description  of  a  k€mdti  vide  the  beginning  of  chap.  iv. 

C 
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parts  of  Persia  where  for  three  or  more  stages  there  are  no  villages, 
and  all  these  minor  deserts  reproduce  the  features  of  the  great 
waste  which,  near  Sistdn,  for  instance,  could  easily  be  inhabited 
I  would  also  add  that  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  rainfall 
has  diminished,  while  both  as  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  country  is  practically  treeless.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  for 
the  material  regeneration  of  Persia  the  two  great  necessities  are,  a 
provision  of  water  and  re-aflforestation. 

I  believe  that  I  may  claim  to  be  the  first  European  who  has 
crossed  this  section  of  the  Lut,  although,  until  I  studied  the 
question,  I  believed  myself  to  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Marco  Polo.  At  the  same  time,  given  proper  arrangements,  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the  journey,  at  any  rate 
during  seven  months  in  the  year.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  main 
Kermdn-Meshed  route,  and  is  consequently  used  by  thousands  of 
travellers,  mostly  pilgrims. 

Upon  quitting  Tun,  whence  the  Tabas  and  Yezd  road  ran  nearly 
west,  we  kept  south,  and,  after  clearing  the  cultivated  zone,  entered 
a  district  of  low,  black,  sun-scorched  hills.  Every  four  miles  were 
water-tanks,  known  as  hauz^  which  consist  of  underground  vaults 
entered  by  steps  ;  these  receive  the  drainage  from  every  point,  and 
the  water  is  generally  polluted,  as  may  be  supposed.  The  whole 
is  covered  by  a  domed  roof,  and,  seeing  that  they  depend  upon  the 
rainfall,  these  hauz  remain  empty  in  dry  years,  which  was  em- 
phatically the  case  in  1893. 

We  camped  near  a  well  of  brackish  water  termed  Khushdb,^  and 
the  following  morning  I  found  that  I  had  only  half  a  bottle  of 
sweet  water  left  with  which  to  face  the  heat  of  the  day.  However, 
as  we  were  promised  a  good  supply  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  it  did 
not  appear  to  signify. 

After  the  first  mile,  we  crawled  over  a  dead  level  plain,  and, 
to  my  joy,  a  range  of  snow-clad  mountains  appeared  which  had  no 
existence  on  the  map.  About  2  P.M.  I  began  to  feel  the  heat,  the 
contents  of  my  bottle  having  been  exhausted,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  puddle  of  dirty  water  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  haus^  I  should 
perhaps  have  got  sunstroke ;  but  the  moisture  applied  externally 
pulled  me  tlirough,  and  I  finally  reached  Chahdr  Gumbaz,* 
where,  to  my  dismay,  the  water  was  as  green  as  the  sea. 
*  /.^.  Sweet  Water.  *  /./.  Four  Domes. 
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Washii^  was  some  relief,  but  I  could  not  sleep  from  thirst,  and 
vfaen  the  mules  were  rested,  we  rode  on  to  the  hills,  reaching  the 
important  \nllage  of  Duhuk  the  following  morning.  Personally 
I  had  taken  all  precautions,  but  my  servants,  who  had  drunk 
the  salt  water,  were,  to  a  man,  violently  ill  for  six  or  eight 
h</urs. 

Duhuk  contains  a  most  picturesque  old  fort,  below  which 
cluster  some  two  hundred  houses,  and  there  is  much  cultivated 
larxl,  the  \illage  occupying  a  break  in  the  hills,  which  are  in  reality 
a  cruntinuation  of  the  Tabas  range.  Our  camp  was  pitched  at  an 
altnude  of  4500  feet,  and  as  the  hilltops  were  covered  with  snow — 
.t  w^  late  March — I  estimated  their  approximate  elevation  to  be 
at  least  9000  feet  To  the  east  of  the  gap,  through  which  runs 
the  mad  to  Tabas,  the  Mur  Kuh,  as  it  is  termed,  bends  round  from 
the  almost  west  and  east  trend  of  the  Tabas  range  to  a  south-south- 
cast  direction. 

The  inhabitants  showed  intense  and  not  unnatural  curiosity  to 
%oc  the  first  European  who  had  come  their  way,  which  they  frankly 
explained  had  been  increased  by  hearing  from  pilgrims  of  the 
«r<-  iers  that  were  done  by  Farangis^  especially  at  Bombay. 

After  a  much  needed  day's  halt,  we  continued  our  journey,  and 
were  delighted  to  hear  that  at  the  next  stage  too  there  was  a 
-. .  a^^e,  proving  that  this  section  of  the  Lut  is  really  quite  thickly 
pTi^fulated.  The  track,  as  hitherto,  ran  across  hard  gravel,  so  that 
«hen  ve  reached  Arababid  at  twenty-one  miles,  we  decided  to 
CK-tir.ue  on  to  2^agun,  where  there  was  a  small  date-grove, 
•.V'-A-.ng  that  we  had  reached  a  hotter  climate;  to  the  west  is 
the  \:'lage  of  Isfandiir,  near  which  there  is  a  lead  mine. 

Pn#fitinjj  by  former  experience,  we  hired  three  donkeys  to 
carr>'  water,  and  upon  leaving  Zenagun  and  the  hamlets  round  it, 
we  felt  wy  fears  for  the  fifty  miles  on  to  Naiband.  After  crossing 
«hat  a^ypcarcd  to  be  an  oflf-shcxit  of  the  Mur  Kuh,  we  halted  to  rest 
the  mu!cs  at  Ab-i-Garm,  which  was  a  genuine  Kavir^  although 
r-iC  '»f  the  ncjrmal  t>'pe.  The  surrounding  district  drained  into 
the  «^amp,  in  which  were  p(K)Is  of  brine*  Tamarisks  were  in 
adu!>iarKe,  and  v>me  cattle  ^ivere  grazing  on  the  coarse  green 
jra**.  i»hile  we  al^)  roused  a  few  duck.  The  ground  struck  me 
as  exactly  resembling  a  ploughed  field  frozen  and  covered  with 

fr<ot;  at  the  same  time,  walking  in  it  meant  sinking  up  to 
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the  knees.    So  far  as  I  could  judge  this  Kavir  runs  east  and  west 
for  some  miles,  its  width  being  inconsiderable. 

After  enduring  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  we  continued  our 
march,  till  a  storm  ^  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  track,  ndien 
we  lay  down  until  dawn.  Again,  owing  to  leakage,  there  was 
no  water  left,  and,  not  knowing  how  far  distant  Naib^tnd  might 
be,  I  rode  on  ahead,  in  order  to  send  back  water  for  the  party. 
Fortunately,  the  track  was  fairly  distinct,  but  as  hour  after  hour 
passed  and  my  pony  began  to  give  in,  I  feared  that  I  had  lost 
Tx\y  way,  especially  as  at  one  place  there  were  two  tracks.  The 
one  I  followed  hugged  what  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  the  Naiband 
range,  and  the  track  crossed  several  deep  nalaSy  up  and  down 
which  the  pony  could  hardly  struggle.  Finally,  however,  I  turned 
a  comer  and  came  upon  a  vision  of  fairyland,  as  I  beheld  the 
opposite  hillside  covered  with  waving  palms,  against  which  the 
bright  green  crops  formed  a  most  exquisite  contrast,  the  hill 
being  topped  by  a  picturesque  old  red  fort  Upon  entering  the 
grove,  there  were  streams  running  in  every  direction,  while  huge 
grottoes  completed  the  picture.  My  first  care  was  to  despatch 
two  donkey-loads  of  water,  which  met  our  exhausted  party  five 
miles  out  Not  knowing  the  road,  they  had  halted  at  the 
bifurcation. 

The  camp  was  pitched  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  across  the 
dull  green  of  the  palms  the  burning  yellow  Lut  stretched  far 
away  to  the  horizon ;  although,  no  doubt,  the  desert  rendered 
me  appreciative,  I  have  never  seen  a  fairer  view  than  Naiband 
as  entered  from  the  north. 

The  village,  I  learned,  was  founded  some  two  centuries  ago  as 
an  outpost  against  the  Baluchis,  whose  sphere  of  evil  activity  we 
had  now  entered.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  other  village,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  Meshed  road  joins  that  from  Birjand,  Naiband  occupies  an 
important  position. 

As  the  mules  required  rest,  I  determined  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  in  exploring  the  hills,  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  perhaps 
9000  feet    I  scaled  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  highest  peak,  Ixit 

^  This  was  also  the  case  when  Nddir  Shih  was  passing  this  very  spot.  He 
ordered  his  guns  to  be  fired  to  assist  the  stragglers,  but  "heaven's  artillery* 
was  louder.    Thanks  to  lyddite,  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
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found  another  yet  higher;  want  of  water,  however,  forced  me 
to  return.  Yet  I  obtained  a  good  idea  of  the  range,  which  is 
practically  waterless,  and  a  still  better  one  of  the  surrounding 
Lut,  and  of  the  tracks  branching  off  to  Kiin,  Sistin,  Sarhad, 
Khabis,  and  Yezd,  about  all  of  which  I  collected  details.  They 
are,  of  course,  only  used  during  the  winter  months,  when  Yezd 
imports  a  proportion  of  its  wheat  from  Sistdn,  and  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  English  goods  sold  in  Birjand  reach  it 
by  this  roundabout  way. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  we  had  to  make  a  4C>-mile  march,  and 
the  mules,  which  had  picked  up  a  bit,  met  me  at  Chctshma  ^  Mokik, 
a  few  miles  from  Naiband,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  fair  water. 
It  is  the  point  at  which  the  Yezd  road  branches  off.  Before  coming 
to  Persia  the  only  desert  I  had  seen  was  that  of  Suez,  which  is 
apparently  an  unlimited  expanse  of  yellow  sand.  Here,  however, 
I  was  in  a  distinctly  mountainous  country,  and  just  as  my  child- 
hood's idea  of  the  East  always  included  a  palm-tree,  so  a  desert 
had  hitherto  conveyed  the  vision  of  a  level  expanse  of  sand ;  but 
experience  has  certainly  tended  to  modify  both  these  ideas.  The 
track  rose  through  low  hiUs  to  a  pass  at  an  elevation  of  3950  feet, 
after  which  we  passed  two  empty  reservoirs,  the  second  of  which 
is  a  very  fine  structure,  known  as  the  Hauz-i-Khin.  According 
to  a  Persian  historian,  it  was  built  by  Ganj  Ali  Khdn,  Zik,  who 
was  the  second  great  ruler  of  Kermdn.^ 

About  half-way  we  passed  between  hills  with  scarped  sides, 
where  we  had  visions  of  towers,  houses,  and  figures  of  men  under 
the  bright  moonlight :  these  indeed  are  the  fantastic  rocks  which 
gave  rise  to  the  lq;end  of  the  Cities  of  Lot  We  then  appeared 
to  be  approaching  a  range  without  any  opening,  but  there  proved 
to  be  a  nala  with  the  same  scarped  cliffs,  and  at  length  we  reached 
Chehel  Pdi  or  the  Forty  Steps.  It  is  just  off  the  river-bed,  and 
owes  its  name  to  the  number  of  steps  by  which  the  water  is 
^>proached.  It  used  to  be  a  favourite  spot  for  a  Baluchi  ambus- 
cade, the  koHB  being  commanded  by  the  surrounding  cliffs. 

After  a  long  sleep  we  continued  our  journey,  reaching  the  open 

plain  an  hour  after  starting.    The  lowest  point  on  it  constitutes  the 

boundary  between  Khorasin  and  Kermin,  a  dry  bed  being  crossed 

at  an  elevation  of  2 1 30  feet    Every  two  miles  there  were  pillars, 

Ckaskma  signifies  a  spring.  '  Vide  chap.  v. 
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a  great  boon  to  the  traveller,  while  to  the  south  of  the  track 
is  another  City  of  Lot,  of  which,  however,  I  saw  nothing,  as  it 
was  already  night  We  finally  entered  low  hills,  and  following 
up  a  salt-stream,  reached  the  caravanserai  of  Darband,  kept  by  a 
solitary  soldier,  who  made  his  living  by  selling  supplies  at  famine 
rates. 

The  Darband  range,  which  I  explored,  runs  up  to  over  8000 
feet  It  is  full  of  game,  but  I  had  no  luck ;  and  it  also  possesses  a 
mine  of  asbestos.  In  fact,  the  hills  all  round  are  stated  to  be  full  of 
minerals,  and  as  water  is  not  wanting,  Darband  should  be  re- 
peopled,  now  that  the  Baluchis  have  been  reduced  to  peace.  The 
soldier,  who  was  an  excellent  guide,  pointed  out  a  ridge  running 
across  the  narrow  valley  on  which  were  two  towers,  termed  Burj-i- 
Ddrghd  ^  and  Burj-i-Dukhtar,  which  closed  the  road,  and  thus  gave 
the  place  the  name  of  Stop  Gate,  a  title  which  appears  in  the  shape 
of  "Derbent,"  in  the  case  of  the  famous  city  of  the  Caucasus. 
According  to  legend,  Kakkdr  was  the  king  of  the  Shahr-i-Lut,  and 
his  daughter  fled  with  a  lover  styled  Ddrghd  to  this  spot,  where 
they  levied  blackmail  on  all  passers-by.  There  were  little  watch- 
towers  in  the  hills  to  prevent  escape,  and,  if  the  story  be  true, 
the  lovers  must  have  soon  waxed  rich. 

To  the  west  is  the  district  of  Gujar,  which  has  since  been 
explored  by  Captain  Wyatt,  enabling  us  to  define  the  limit  of  the 
Lut  in  this  particular  direction.  Thenceforward  we  skirted  it, 
which  was  a  pleasanter  experience  than  crossing.  With  our  mules 
refreshed,  we  prepared  to  continue  the  journey,  and  after  thirteen 
miles  in  the  hills,  reached  Chdh  Kuru,  where  I  saw  a  caravanserai 
and  a  well  which  had  recently  been  constructed.  The  route  to 
Tabas,  via  Gujar,  branches  oflf  up  the  valley,  and  eveiy  year  there 
were  many  deaths  from  thirst,  until  a  true  public  benefactor  sunk 
the  well. 

Steadily  rising  through  clay  hills,  we  reached  a  pass,  from  which 
the  great  range  behind  Rawdr  reared  its  snow-tipped  peaks,  and 
below  us  lay  the  sandy  plain.  Rawdr  is  a  little  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  including  sixty  families  belonging  to  the  II  Nakhii 
nomads,  and  was  reached  by  us  after  a  weary  march  of  thirty-four 
miles.    It  is  famous  for  figs  and  pomegranates,  and  is  also  a  principal 

>  Burj  signifies  a  tower,  and  DArghd  is  probably  a  corruption  of  DdrHghd^ 
the  nearest  approach  to  our  magistrate. 
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centre  of  the  carpet  industry,  for  which  it  is  second  only  to  Kermin, 
the  coarser  qualities  being  woven  almost  entirely  in  this  district 
The  gardens  looked  very  bright,  but  the  situation  is  bad,  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  frequently  resulting  in  floods  and  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  houses  and  walls,  when  a  thaw  comes. 

Laying  in  a  stock  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  provisions,  we  started 
late  in  the  afternoon,  clearing  the  cultivated  area  some  two  miles 
from  Rawin  We  then  made  for  a  conspicuous  flat-topped  hill, 
which  appeared  to  block  up  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  spent  the 
night  at  a  haus  of  evil-smdling  water.  We  were,  however,  informed 
that  a  new  tank,  then  in  course  of  construction,  would  ensure  a 
good  supply. 

The  following  morning  we  passed  the  flat-topped  hill  which  we 
had  sighted  on  the  previous  day,  and  halted  for  lunch  at  Abid, 
where  a  tiny  stream  trickles  out  from  under  a  fine  old  willow,  Abid  ^ 
signifying  Water  of  the  Willow.  While  enjoying  the  cool  air — ^we 
were  now  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet — a  gang  of  Arabs  appeared 
on  the  scene.  At  first  some  children  arrived  clad  in  filthy  rags, 
to  whom  we  gave  a  few  coppers,  and  then  a  gang  of  twenty  men, 
across  whose  foreheads  scoundrel  was  stamped  in  laige  type. 
They  surrounded  us,  and  b^^ed  incessantly,  saying  that  as  men 
they  wanted  money  more  than  children,  while  as  pilgrims  they 
had  a  claim  on  our  sympathy.  After  an  hour  of  persistent  b^^ng 
an  offer  of  £s  was  made  for  Yusuf s  revolver,  and  this  being 
declined,  the  demand  for  coppers  was  renewed,  almost  with 
menaces.  However,  failing  to  bleed  us,  they  went  into  the 
caravanserai^  whence  we  soon  heard  howling  and  weeping  as  they 
were  robbing  its  keeper.  On  the  top  of  this,  two  men  came 
running  up,  and  said  that  their  camp  had  been  looted,  and  would 
we  help  them  to  recover  their  property.  "  Gladly,"  was  the  reply, 
and  it  was  a  real  treat  to  make  the  rufKans  disgoi^e.  At  first  they 
drew  their  knives,  but  the  sight  of  two  revolvers  proving  too  much 
for  them,  they  grovelled,  and  said  that  they  would  beat  the  children, 
who  were  the  real  thieves.  They  finally  gave  up  everything,  and  I 
then  made  them  move  on,  knowing  that  if  I  left  them  at  Abid  they 
would  again  steal  all  they  could  find. 

So  &r,  from  Naiband  I  had  kept  to  the  Kermin  road,  on  which 
my  solitary  predecessor  was  Colonel  St  G.  Gore,  now  Surveyor- 

^  It  is  a  contraction  of  Ab-i-Bid. 
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General  of  India.  I  had,  however,  learned  that  there  was  an 
elevated  fertile  district  between  Abid  and  Khabis,  to  which  I 
determined  to  give  an  existence  on  the  map,  which  was  quite 
blank  in  that  direction. 

Our  mules  having  overtaken  us,  we  ascended  to  the  watershed, 
and,  two  miles  further  on,  we  quitted  the  main  road  and  followed  a 
track  to  the  south-east  Passing  some  extraordinary  strawberry- 
and-cream  coloured  hills,  we  finally  struck  a  fine  brook  at  Hur, 
and  there  encamped.  Colonel  Gore,  who  crossed  this  same  stream 
higher  up,  said  that  it  was  the  first  he  had  seen  since  he  entered 
Persia  from  Herit ;  this  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

Hur  is  a  little  hamlet  originally  occupied  by  a  few  families  of 
soldiers,  who  were  posted  as  a  guard  against  the  Baluchis,  one  of 
whose  favourite  raiding  roads  ran  from  the  Lut  up  the  valley  of 
this  stream  ;  its  water,  sad  to  say,  is  mostly  wasted.  Upon  leaving 
camp,  we  followed  down  the  brook  to  a  point  where  a  tributary 
joined  in,  and  ascended  the  latter  for  some  miles.  We  then 
marched  between  high  rugged  hills,  which  we  crossed  at  an 
altitude  of  7300  feet  To  the  south,  the  Kuhpaia  range  which 
bounds  the  Kermdn  plain  on  the  north  raised  its  even  snow-clad 
line,  and  we  descended  into  an  elevated  valley,  which  was  guarded 
to  the  east  by  a  tower.  Passing  Hanni  and  other  hamlets,  we 
camped  at  Gwdrk,  which  had  a  population  of  some  thirty  families. 
The  district  is  a  very  hilly  one,  and  above  Gwirk  we  crossed 
another  pass,  where  there  are  two  ancient  forts  which  I  was  told 
were  used  as  landmarks  by  caravans  from  Sistdn. 

The  following  day  we  descended  into  the  main  valley  of 
Kuhpaia,  and  rather  suddenly  came  upon  Gaz,  which  is  hidden 
in  a  fold  of  the  ground;  it  is  equidistant  from  Kermin  and 
Khabis.  Following  down  the  valley,  we  crossed  a  second  brook, 
which  is  lost  in  the  Kavir  to  the  east  Yet  another  stream,  a  salt 
one,  and  we  finally  camped  at  the  hamlet  of  Tejen.  Almost 
throughout  the  march,  the  valleys  had  been  carpeted  with 
hyacinths,  and  I  heard  a  cuckoo,  which  is  a  comparatively  rare 
bird  in  Persia. 

I  now  determined  to  ride  down  to  within  a  few  mQes  of 
Khabis,^  in  order  to  complete  my  exploration  in  this  direction, 

1  The  nomads  in  the  district  consist  of  fifty  fomilies  of  the  Masifiri,  who^ 
wintering  in  Khabis  and  Kashit,  spend  the  summer  in  Sirch  and  Riin. 
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and  therefore  had  toy  camp  pitched  a  few  miles  further  on,  as 
otherwise  the  distance  for  a  day  s  woiic  would  have  been  too  great. 
Just  above  Tejen  was  the  watershed  of  the  Khabis  drainage. 
It  was  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  7300  feet,  and  as  the  town  was 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet,  the 
descent  is  rapid,  being  accomplished  in  less  than  twenty  miles.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  mountains,  which  are  some  eight  miles 
liom  Khabis,  formed  the  western  shore  of  the  prehistoric  sea  of  Irin. 

The  valley  rapidly  narrowed  until  at  length  the  river-bed 
completely  filled  it,  and  passing  a  mill,  we  reached  the  famous 
Khar-i-Shikan  or  Donkey  Destroying  defile,  a  huge  rock  barring 
up  the  valley  to  such  an  extent,  that  all  loads  have  to  be  taken 
off  and  carried  by  hand.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  dynamite 
woiild  speedily  remedy  the  evil,  and  in  other  respects  the  track, 
although  rugged,  offers  no  special  difficulties.  A  small  caravanserai 
with  a  guard  is  situated  below  the  Donkey  Destroyer,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  lower  down  are  two  hamlets  constituting 
the  furthest  point  we  visited,  for  from  them  we  could  look  down 
on  to  the  palm-groves  of  Khabis. 

This  little  town  with  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants  produces 
excellent  dates,  oranges,  and  henna,  and  is  a  favourite  winter  resort. 
It  was  held,  off  and  on,  by  the  Afghans,  until  the  Kdjdr  dynasty 
was  firmly  established,  and  to-day  some  of  the  choked-up  kandts 
are  being  repaired.  Khabis,  so  a  learned  Persian  informed  me,  is 
Arabic  for  a  cake  covered  with  lard  and  dates,  and  rolled  up — a 
great  dainty ! 

The  Rev.  A  R.  Blackett  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
who  visited  the  little  town  in  1900,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
ruins  of  what  was  probably  a  Christian  church,  in  a  group  of 
buildings  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town,  known  as  Akus.  He 
described  the  ruins  as  being  of  unequal  antiquity,  the  newer 
portion  consisting  of  the  remains  of  a  shrine,  and  the  more  ancient 
of  a  pre-Mohamedan  building.  The  shrine  occupies  a  dismantled 
tower  constructed  of  brick  and  beams,  the  roof  of  which  has 
disappeared.  At  the  base  of  the  tower,  a  room  contains  a  brick 
grave  bearing  the  date  A.H.  173  (789),  and  round  the  wall  is  a 
dado  of  blue,  yellow,  and  black  mosaic  Behind  this  is  a  second 
chamber  of  meaner  appearance,  and  opening  out  of  it  is  the 
vestibule  of  the  older  structure,  of  which  only  portions  of  the 
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walls  remain,  but  what  was  once  vestry,  apse,  and  sedilia,  can  be 
traced.  The  local  name  of  Akus  may  be  a  corruption  of  Ndkus^ 
the  wooden  gong  used  by  Christians  in  Mohamedan  countries. 
Another  possible  derivation  is  the  Greek  Hqgios  or  Holy,  but  this 
seems  far-fetched. 

From  Deh  Rud,  which  was  held  by  an  Afghan  chiefs  well  into 
the  ninteenth  century,  we  retraced  our  steps,  preparatory  to 
crossing  the  Kuhpaia  range.  The  track  was  very  steep,  and  the 
summit  of  the  Guddr-i-Khushdb,  as  the  pass  was  termed,  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  7800  feet,  the  average  height  of  the  hills  being  at  least 
2000  feet  higher.  Descending,  we  reached  an  extensive  plain, 
across  which  runs  the  main  Khabis-Kermdn  road,  which  is,  how- 
ever, almost  impassable  for  camels.  We  camped  at  the  small 
village  of  Anaristin,  and  in  the  morning  rose  for  five  miles  to 
the  Guddr-i-Galgazut,  whence  we  gradually  descended  on  to 
the  Kermdn  plain. 

At  the  point  where  the  hills  are  quitted  is  a  fine  old  plane-tree, 
and  the  weary  traveller  looks  down  upon  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Persia,  which  does  not,  however,  present  an  imposing  appearance, 
houses  and  soil  alike  being  of  khiki  hue.  Near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  the  Zoroastrian  quarter,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Afghins, 
showed  every  sign  of  melancholy  decay,  while  to  the  left 
front  ruined  forts  covered  the  limestone  hills.  After  passing  a 
belt  of  gardens  and  houses  the  town  wall  was  reached,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  entered  Kermdn,  little  thinking  that  in  the  future  I  was 
to  be  so  closely  connected  with  it 

^  His  name  was  Taki  Kh^  and  he  was  imprisoned  and  finally  killed  at 
Tehriln. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  PROVINCE   OF  KERMAN 


**  The  poet,  wandering  on,  through  Ar^ie, 
Aod  Persift,  aod  the  wild  Carmuiian  waste, 
And  o'er  the  leru]  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  aod  Oxui  from  their  icy  caves, 
In  joy  and  enltatjon  held  bis  way." — Shklley's  Alatior. 

The  proWnce  of  KeniUn  has,  from  its  earliest  appearance  on  the 
•:ACe  of  hislorj',  been  of  considerable,  if  never  of  first-rate,  importance: 
VvhApt,  owing  to  its  [^ysical  surroundings,  its  extent  to-day  is 
if-firoxtmately  what  it  was  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
^''..'e  the  difTcrence  between  the  classic  "Karmanta"  and  ihc 
"i-jtlem  "  Kermin  "  is  slight 

Ge<>KTaphicaiIy  speaking,  the  province,  which  is  almost  as  large 
»,»  France,  is  of  great  interest  if  only  for  the  various  climates, 
pnid-jctt,  and  peoples  that  it  contains.  For  a  considerable  distance 
-  !md  the  country  is  low,  the  palm  flourishes,  and  the  inhabitants 
ve  aloKnt  as  dark  as  those  of  the  Panjib,  while  wheat  and  barley 
Are  griTwn  as  winter  crops,  reaped  in  the  early  spring.  In  some 
',i*rt\  Jimft  for  instance,  this  Garwuir,  as  it  is  termed,  runs  up  to 
'.^e  mi,;hty  mountain  baiiier  which  separates  it  from  the  uplands 
«rfjwn  as  Sirdu.  This  district,  with  fine  plateaux  rising  to  9000 
^-rt.  It  the  most  southern  portion  of  the  main  orographic  system  of 
Fcrvu.  in  which  the  ranges  trend  approximately  north-west,  and 
tj  the  south  of  Kermin  there  are  peaks  which  attain  the  great 
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of  nearly  I4,cxx>  feet.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the 
province  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  elevaticm,  although  round 
the  capital  the  mountains  are  h^h,  but  beyond  them  are  the 
low-tying  wastes  of  the  LuL 

The  whole  province,  indeed,  can  be  best  described  as  partly 
desert  pure  and  simple,  and  partly  desert  tempered  by  oases.  For 
instance,  to  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  Kermin  there  is  desert, 
while  at  distances  of  a  few  miles  tiny  hamlets,  or  in  some  cases 
villages,  are  kept  alive  by  springs  tapped  in  the  hills,  the  water  of 
which  is  laboriously  conveyed  for  many  miles  to  the  level  plain  by 
the  underground  channels  termed  kandts ;  in  some  cases  the 
original  well  may  be  400  feet  deep,  and  as  every  few  yards  other 
wells  must  be  dug,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  patient 
industry  of  the  peasant,  who  gains  a  living  in  spite  of  great 
difficulties,  a  heavy  shower  or  a  sandstorm  frequently  choking  up 
the  kandt. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  rivers  are  unimportant,  the  Hali  or 
Halil  alone  meriting  notice.  Rising  to  the  south  of  the  great 
barrier  mentioned  above,  it  flows  through  Jiruft,  and  commingles 
with  the  Bampur  river,  no  attempt  being  made  to  husband  its 
priceless  water. 

As  yet  there  is  no  record  of  the  rainfall,  but  as  at  Tehrin  it  is 
about  ten  inches,  perhaps  seven  inches,  or  even  less,  for  Kermin 
would  be  a  fair  average.  At  the  same  time  districts  vary,  J  fruit 
being  the  most  favoured  in  this  respect 

In  the  uplands  spring  is  us^iered  in  by  almost  incessant  gales 
and  dust-storms,  mainly  from  the  south-west,  while  showers  are 
frequent  in  good  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer  at  Kermin 
the  days  are  hot  ^  but  the  nights  are  pleasant,  while  there  is  almost 
always  an  afternoon  breeze.  The  heat  is  over  by  the  middle  of 
S^tember,  and  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  there  are  a  few  days 
of  what  is  best  described  as  a  dense  dry  fog.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  haze  referred  to  by  Marco  Polo,  when  he  wrote  : — 
'*  And  you  must  know  that  when  these  Caraonas  wish  to  make  a 
plundering  incursion,  they  have  certain  devilish  enchantments 
irtiereby  they  do  bring  darkness  over  the  &ce  of  the  day,  inso- 
much that  you  can  scarcely  discern  your  comrade  riding  beside 

'  Average  maxinram  temperatures  in   1900  were  as  follows :— June,  90*; 
Jttlj,  ««•;  August,  «9*;  September,  79*. 
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yoo;  and  this  darkness  they  will  cause  to  extend  over  a  space  of 
seven  days'  journey."  ^ 

With  this  exception  the  autumn  is  most  delightful,  although 
the  Persians  deem  it  feverish,  which  is  accounted  for  in  their  case 
by  the  fact  that  they  eat  too  much  fruit  In  the  winter  there  is 
sharp  fit>st  with  beautifully  still  bright  days.  There  is  generally 
a  day's  rain  towards  .the  end  of  November,  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
in  December.  In  January,  if  the  year  be  favourable,  there  are  three 
or  four  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  soon  melts  in  the  plains,  as 
Omar  Kha3^ydm  sings : 

''The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers ;  and  anon. 
Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face, 
lighting  a  little  hour  or  so — ^is  gone." 

At  the  same  time,  but  for  the  mountains,  in  which  are  the 
•*  treasures  of  the  snow  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble,"  * 
South-Eastem  Persia  would,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  be  almost 
uninhabitable.  In  the  Garmsir  the  winter  months  are  pleasant 
enough,  but  even  in  March  a  tent  becomes  unpleasantly  hot,  and 
the  summer  is  both  trying  and  unhealthy,  although  in  many  cases 
there  are  cool  hills  within  easy  reach. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  huge  province  number  perhaps  750,000, 
and  may  be  divided  into  dwellers  in  houses  and  nomads,  the  latter 
forming  a  large  percentage  of  the  population.  The  townspeople 
and  villagers  are  mostly  Iranians,  the  successive  hordes '  of  in- 
vaders having  in  almost  every  case  kept  to  a  wandering  life,  which 
is  much  the  same  as  that  depicted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

Coming  from  Europe,  the  sterility  strikes  the  traveller  as  appall- 
ing, and,  sad  to  say,  is  on  the  increase.  As  the  country  becomes 
more  settled,  the  supply  of  timber  is  gradually  exhausted,  mainly 
hy  the  charcoal-burner — there  is  no  coal* — and  there  are  few 
ranges  with  anything  approaching  to  a  forest    To  prove  that  this 

*  Vidi  Yule's  Marco  Polo  ",  voL  i.,  p.  99. 
■  Job  xxxviii.  23. 

'  Horde  is  a  corruption  of  Urdd,  which  was  the  Mongol  word  for  army ;  it 
is  now  applied  to  the  language  generally  termed  Hindust^. 

*  The  scanty  supply  of  mineral  products  are  all  referred  to  in  the  various 
chapters.    They  consist  of  copper,  asbestos,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 
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is  nothing  new,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Josafa  Barbaro, 
who  wrote :  "  In  those  parties  are  no  woodes  nor  yet  trees,  no 
not  so  much  as  one,  except  it  be  fruite  trees,  which  they  plante, 
whereas  they  may  water  them;  for  otherwise  they  wolde  not 
take."  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sparse  bushes  are  generally  all  that  can 
be  found,  from  one  mountain  species  of  which  the  valuable  traga- 
canth  g^m  is  extracted.  Malodorous  asafoetida  is  also  collected 
in  the  same  fashion,  and,  as  a  correspondent  once  pointed  out  to 
me,  the  mountains  are  the  home  of  every  sort  of  alpine  plant 

Travelling  in  South-East  Persia  generally  implies  marching  in  a 
pitiless  glare  between  ranges  of  stony  hills,  while  the  dusty  plains 
are  practically  bare  and  naked ;  the  weary  wayfarer  hails  with 
enthusiasm  any  little  spring,  and  even  a  stunted  willow  seems  to 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  in  such  a  treeless  expanse. 

The  products  of  the  country  are  wheat,  barley,  and  opium,  with 
millet,  cotton,  and  beetroot  as  autumn  crops  in  the  uplands,  while 
in  the  high  plateaux  and  valleys  peas  are  much  grown.  In  the 
Garmsir  rice  and  maize  are  the  summer  crops ;  the  valuable  henna 
is  also  a  great  source  of  wealth,  especially  to  Bam  and  Khabis. 
Melons,  water-melons,  grapes,  broad  beans,  lucerne,  castor-oil, 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  lettuces,  onions,  egg-plants,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  and  lentils,  complete  the  crops,  although  potatoes  arc 
gaining  in  popularity.  Apples,  pears,  apricots,  mulberries,  quinces, 
nectarines,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  figs,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
filberts,  walnuts,  and  pistachio-nuts  grow  most  readily,  but,  as  no 
care  is  taken,  the  fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  poor,  albeit  the  oranges  and 
limes  of  Khabis  and  Bam  are  excellent,  and  the  pistachio  ^  of  the 
province  is  famous. 

The  trees,  almost  all  of  which  depend  on  irrigation,  as 
mentioned  above,  are  few  in  number,  the  plane  ranking  first,  then 
the  poplar,  the  ordinary  and  the  weeping  willow,  the  wych-elm, 
the  Bohemian  olive,  the  cypress,  the  fir,  the  acacia,  and  the 
deliciously-scented  sweetbriar,  while  roses,  almost  wild,  and 
jessamine,  represent  the  flowers.  But  seeds  from  Europe  are  highly 
appreciated,  Persians  being  passionately  fond  of  floriculture.  Rose- 
water  is  much  used,  even  for  drinking  purposes. 

*  Travels  of  Venetians  in  Persia^  p.  71  (Hakluyt  Soc.). 

*  The  average  output  of  pistachios  is  120,000  lbs.  per  annum,  with  a  value 
of  ^£2500. 
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As  to  big  game,  the  leopard  frequents  the  hills,  but  is  rarely 
seen  or  shot,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  bear.  Wild  sheep 
and  ibex  have  given  me  many  a  day's  sport,  while  the  gazelle  ^  is 
to  be  found  on  every  plain.  Wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  the  wild  ass  and  the  boar  are  occasionally  seen,  and  red- 
legged,  sand,  and  black  partridge,^  sand-grouse  and  pigeons,  are 
the  commonest  small  game.  Quails  are  rare,  and  so  are  duck  and 
snipe. 

At  the  present  day,  as  from  earliest  times  in  Persia,  the  province 
is  bestowed  on  a  Governor-General,  who  makes  himself  responsible 
for  its  revenue ;  in  addition  he  has  to  pay  the  Shdh  a  pishkash  or 
oflficial  present,  and  the  ministers  also  receive  "  fees."  In  1900  the 
revenue  was  315,000  tomans,  or  ;f 63,000,  while  the  amount  col- 
lected may  have  been  ;f  90,000,  the  Shih's  pishkash  of  ;f  10,000, 
other  presents  and  the  Governor-General's  own  profit  being  drawn 
finom  the  balance.  Owing  to  the  custom  of  giving  salaries  to  the 
descendants  of  almost  every  official,  or  indeed  to  every  Khdn — one 
official  is  said  to  draw  172  salaries  for  himself  and  relations — ^practi- 
cally the  whole  of  this  sum  is  spent  locally,  with  the  result  that 
the  exchequer  of  the  Shih  does  not  receive  its  due.  His  Majesty 
drawing  but  little  profit  from  the  Crown  property. 

To  preserve  order  in  this  desert  province'  there  are  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  some  four  companies  of  which  are  always  on 
duty,  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  is  disbanded.  There  is 
also  a  handful  of  artillerymen  and  a  few  light  field-guns.  Bam 
and  Narmishir  maintain  a  regiment,  half  of  which  garrisons  Balu- 
chistan, and  attached  to  it  are  a  few  antique  cannon.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  levies  of  foot  and  horse  which  generally  do  police 
work,  and  are  stationed  along  the  main  roads.  The  soldiers,  as  a 
rule,  have  good  physique  and  are  very  hardy,  but  at  present  they 

*  The  Jabal  Bdriz  range  separates  the  habitat  of  the  Gatella  Benetii  from 
that  of  the  GoMtllafuscifrons  of  the  plateau  of  Irdn. 

*  The  black  partridge,  francolinus  vulgaris^  is  practically  confined  to  the 


'  There  are  eighteen  districts  in  the  Kermin  province.  Commencing  from  the 
north,  there  is  Kuhpaia,  Rawdr,  Zarand,  and  Kubenin.  Continuing  west- 
wards, Khinamin  lies  due  west  of  Kermin,  and  then  Rafsinjin  and  An^r, 
•oath  of  which  are  Vira  and  Siijin.  Due  south  of  Kerm^  lies  Bardsfr,  and 
vuat^  towards  the  coast  Akta  (with  Urzu),  Rahbur,  Jfruft,  and  Rudbdr  (with 
BashildrdX  To  the  east  Bam  (with  Narmdshir),  R^in,  S^du,  and  Khabis. 
These,  with  the  district  round  the  city,  complete  the  total. 
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have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  raw  material,  and  are 
armed  with  a  very  obsolete  weapon,  whereas  brigands  generally 
possess  sporting  Martini  rifles. 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  province  I  now  propose 
to  discuss  its  history.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Germanii  as 
forming  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Persia,  while  the  14th  satrapy 
of  Darius,  as  he  describes  it,  includes  the  province  of  Kermin  as  it 
is  to-day.^ 

The  next  full  account  of  Karmania  is  contained  in  Strabo's 
great  work:'  "Karmania  ...  is  of  considerable  extent,  situated 
in  the  interior,  and  lying  between  Gedrosia  and  Persia,  but 
extending  more  to  the  north  than  Gedrosia.  This  is  indicated  by 
its  fertility,  for  it  not  only  produces  everything,  but  the  trees  are  of 
a  large  size,  excepting,  however,  the  olive ;  it  is  also  watered  by 
rivers."  .  .  .  Again :  "  Onesikratos  states  that  there  is  a  river  in 
Karmania  which  brings  down  gold  dust ;  that  there  are  mines  of 
silver,  copper,  and  red  ochre  (/uAtos),  and  that  there  are  two 
mountains,  one  of  which  contains  arsenic  and  the  other  salt*  It 
includes  also  a  desert  tract,  which  is  contiguous  to  Parthia  and 
Paraetakene.  .  .  .  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  horses,  asses  are 
generally  made  use  of  even  in  war  ;*  they  sacrifice  an  ass  to  Ares, 
who  is  the  only  deity  worshipped  by  them,  and  are  a  warlike 
people.  No  one  marries  until  he  has  cut  off  the  head  of  an 
enemy  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  .  .  .  According  to  Nearchos, 
most  of  the  customs  and  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Karmania  resemble  those  of  the  Persians  and   Medes."^ 

In  the  SAdA  Ndma,  it  is  mentioned  that  when  Kei  Khusru 
collected  a  force  to  fight  against  Turin,  the  kings  of  Khuzistin 
and  Kermin  had  the  honour  of  fighting  near  him  in  battle. 
Again,  in  the  same  great  epic,  the  scene  of  the  meetir^  between 

^  Vide  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  vol.  ii.,  p.  483. 

*  See  also  Ptolemy,  Geogr,^  vi.  8,  Ammianus  MaroelUnus,  xadiL  6^  48,  and 
Pomponios  Mela,  375. 

'  The  report  about  gold  dust  is  corroborated  by  A&al  Kermini,  who,writiiig 
in  A.D.  1 188,  mentions  that  "there  is  a  spot  in  J(nift  called  Fadwand,  its  soil  is 
gold,  and  gold  was  formerly  seen  in  its  dnst"  Silver  I  have  never  beaid  oC 
but  copper  is  still  smelted  in  the  Bahr  Asman  range.  About  arsenic  I  know 
nothing,  but  salt  is  extensively  mined  at  Honnuz,  and  also  at  a  point  on  the 
mainland  behind  Kishm. 

^  This  is  equally  true  to-day. 

*  Straboi  xv.  2,  14. 
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the  dying  Dara^  and  Alexander  the  Great  is  laid  in  this  province, 
but  this  is  erroneous,  as  it  was  a  few  stages  to  the  east  of  Rei  that 
Bessus  carried  out  his  fell  purpose.  However,  as  recounted  in 
chapL  xiv.,  Karmania  was  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
mighty  Greek,  while  Krateros  also  entered  it  from  Sist^n,  and 
rejoined  his  royal  master  in  the  Halfl  valley.  Finally,  it  was  in  the 
same  district  that  the  admiral  Nearchos  reported  to  Alexander  the 
safety  of  his  fleet 

During  the  period  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Parthian  dynasty, 
I  have  found  no  reference  to  Kermin,  but  it  became  famous  when, 
after  the  conquest  of  Firs,  it  was  seized  by  Ardeshir,  the  son 
of  Pipak,  who  finally  defeated  Artabanus  or  Ardavan  in  a 
desperately  contested  battle  near  Ram  Hormuz,'  with  the  result 
that,  after  enduring  a  foreign  yoke  for  five  centuries,  a  national 
dynasty  was  re-established  in  the  house  of  Sisin,  which  lasted 
ondl  the  Arab  conquest  Ardeshir's  exploits  are  mentioned  in 
chap.  xviiL 

While  the  house  of  Sis&n  reigned,  Kermin,  probably  owing  to 
its  remoteness  from  the  western  and  northern  frontiers,  enjoyed  a 
state  of  general  peace,  and  was  selected  by  Shipur,  known  as 
Lord  of  the  Shoulder,  as  the  place  of  abode  of  5000  families  of 
Arabs,  whom,  following  well-known  precedents,  he  transported  fit>m 
Nejd  and  Bahrein. 

Under  the  illustrious  Noshirwin,  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  its  governor  Azad  Mahin  having 
accumulated  enormous  wealth.  Noshirw^n  was  then  engaged  in 
constructing  the  Gate  of  Gates,*  but  found  his  treasury  empty. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  Azad  Mahin,  who 
provided  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  not  only  to  complete  the  great 
work,  but  also  to  found  the  city  of  Astrabdd,  as  narrated  in  chap.  iL 

When  the  Nestorian  sect  spread  over  Persia,  Kermin  became 
a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Fdrs.  Indeed,  so  far  was  Persia 
once  identified  with  Christianity,  that,  in  China,  churches  are  re- 
ferred to  in  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Hiwentsung  as  ^Persian 

'  Daiins  II.  of  Greek  History. 

*  Grc.  218  A.D. 

'  The  Bib>ol-Ab^a>— the  modem  Derbent. 

*  Ncaioffius,    patriarch   of    Constantinople    from    4^8   to   431,   was  ex- 
ooofDHBicatied  for  his  opposition  to  the  term  OcorAffot  or  Mother  of  God,  being^ 

applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

D 
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Temples."  However,  the  Sasinian  dynasty  was  effete,  and  the 
hapless  Yezdijird,  ever  retreating  from  the  terrible  l^ons  of 
Omar,  halted  for  a  while  in  Kermin,  before  fleeing  to  the 
trackless  wilds. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Tdrikh-t-Guzida^  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion  the  Baluch  were  implored  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  but  in  vain ;  and  Kermin,  like  other  provinces  of  Persia, 
apparently  offered  little  resistance,  the  stricken  field  of  Nah^vand  ^ 
having  crushed  the  national  spirit,  as  indeed  it  was  calculated 
to  do,  following  on  one  long  series  of  disasters. 

Upon  the  death  of  Omar,  in  A.H.  23  (644),  a  general  rising 
took  place  in  Persia,  but  the  only  result  was  to  rivet  the  chain  of 
conquest  more  firmly,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  less  remote 
provinces,  of  which  Kermin  was  one.  Forts  were  constructed 
and  Arab  colonies  planted,  especially  in  the  Hot  Country,  as  the 
Zoroastrians  held  the  highlands,  which  were  too  cold  for  the  Arabs. 
A  few  years  later  an  entire  army  was  lost  in  the  snow,  probably  in 
Sdrdu,  two  men  only  escaping  to  tell  the  tale. 

During  the  reign  of  AH,  Khirijite'  risings  brought  about 
renewed  disturbances,  both  Firs  and  Kermin  throwing  off  their 
alliance,  until  the  diplomatic  talents  of  Ziid  induced  the  various 
rebel  chiefs  to  attack  each  other. 

In  A.H.  67-9  (687-8),  the  Khirijites  again  overran  Kermin,  but 
were  dispersed  by  Musab,  brother  of  Ibn  Zobeir,  yet,  nothing 
daunted,  a  few  years  later  a  section  of  them,  known  as  Azrakites, 
held  the  province  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until  internal  dissensions 
brought  about  their  fall.  In  A.H.  83  (702),  Abdur  Rahman  ibn 
Ashath  was  superseded  when  engaged  in  a  campaign  in  Afghanistan 
against  the  King  of  KibuL  He  promptly  rebelled,  and,  beii^ 
defeated,  fled  to  the  wastes  of  Kermin,  but  finally  retired  even 
further  east,  and  joined  his  late  enemies.  In  connection  with  the 
operations  against  him,  the  notorious  Hajjij-bin-Yusuf  despatched 
a  certain  AbduUa  to  visit  the  province.  Upon  his  return,  be 
reported  that  it  was  too  poor  to  feed  a  large  army,  and  so 
turbulent,  that  a  small  force  could  not  hold  it 

1  Fought  in  A.H.  21  (642). 

'  The  Khdrijite  or  Separatist  party  had  as  a  creed  **No  arbitradoa 
but  that  of  the  Lord  alone."  They  objected  to  the  appointment  of  om|Mres  to 
decide  between  the  claims  of  AH  and  of  Mu^via.  Their  frequent  risings  were 
a  terrible  scourge  to  Islam. 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  Mohamedanism,  until 
which  date  the  Zoroastrians  were  not  entirely  crushed,  a  certain 
Ghinin  was  appointed  to  rule  Kermin.  He  governed  for  seven 
years,  and,  during  this  period,  destroyed  many  fire-temples,  and 
forced  thousands  to  embrace  Mohamedanism. 

In  A.H.  loi  (720)  Yezid,  the  son  of  Mohallab,  rose  against 
his  namesake,  the  Cal^h^  and  was  for  a  while  so  successful  as  to  be 
able  to  appoint  Governors  to  Firs,  Kermdn,  and  other  provinces. 
Upon  his  defeat  and  death,  his  brothers  took  ship  to  the  Kermin 
province,  hoping  that  the  Governor  of  a  certain  fort,  who  owed 
his  position  to  them,  would  be  faithful,  but  they  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  families  were  sold  into  slavery,  which  was  contrary  to 
Mohamedan  custom. 

In  A.tt  126  (744)  Ibn  Muivia,  great-grandson  of  Jafar,  brother 
of  Ali,  claimed  the  throne  upon  the  succession  of  Merwan,  and  his 
cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  unstable  Kufans.  As  usual, 
they  failed  to  support  their  choice,  and  he  withdrew  across  the 
Tigris.  During  the  next  two  years,  with  the  support  of  the 
Khirijites,  he  established  his  court  at  Istakhr,^  and  was  acknow- 
ledged throughout  Persia  In  A.H.  129  (747),  the  Khirijites 
having  been  subdued,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and,  entering  into 
negotiations  with  Abd  Muslim,  who  had  raised  the  black  banner 
of  the  house  of  Abbis,  was  smothered  under  a  mattress  by  that 
unscrupulous  agent's  orders,  his  claims  being  dangerously  strong. 

His  defeat  was,  however,  the  last  success  of  the  Omeyyad 
fomily,  and  Nahivand  was  already  being  besi^;ed  by  Kahtaba,  the 
&mous  general  of  Abu  Muslim.  The  Caliph's  army,  100,000  strong, 
was  now  free  on  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Ibn 
Muivia,  and,  advancing  from  Kermin,  where  thousands  of  recruits 
had  been  enrolled,  received  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Kahtaba,  which  was  one  of  a  series  of  overthrows,  culminating  in 
the  battle  of  the  Zib,'  whereby  the  Caliphate  was  secured  to  the 
Abbiside  branch  of  the  Koreish  tribe.  The  atrocious  massacres 
and  excesses  perpetrated  by  Abul  Abbds,  known  as  Es-saffa  or  the 
Sbedder  of  Blood,  almost  swept  the  rival  section  of  the  family 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  it  also  rang  the  knell  of  Moslem 
unity,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Caliphate,  The  seed  thus 
sown  soon  germinated,  and  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  third  century  of 
*  Or  Persepolis.  *  A.H.  132  (750)- 
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the  Hijray  Khorasin  became,  for  all  practical  purposes^  independent 
of  Baghddd  To  quote  Mr  Ross,  "the  falling  away  of  this 
essentially  Persian  province  was  but  the  first  step  towards  the 
final  separation  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  which  was  shortly 
to  follow,  after  two  hundred  years  of  involuntary  and  unnatural 
association."  ^ 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  national  hero  of  Persia  has 
started  life  as  a  robber,  which  profession,  when  carried  on  openly, 
is  still  considered  by  no  means  disreputable.  Ydkub-bin-Lais, 
known  as  Saffir,  the  Arabic  for  a  coppersmith,  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  this  class,  and  soon  became  a  leader  of  armies  in  Sistin, 
his  birthplace ;  in  A.H.  253  (867)  he  made  himself  master  of  Herdt, 
Kermdn,  and  Firs. 

It  is  stated  by  Afzal  Kermini,  who  quotes  from  an  earlier 
history,  that  Yikub  was  opposed  in  Jfruft  by  the  Kufij  tribe,  whose 
headquarters  were  in  the  Kuh-i-Birjan,'  but  that  their  chief  was 
seized,  thrown  into  chains,  and  sent  to  Bam,  where  he  died.  This 
brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  only  terminated  by  Yikub's  death, 
after  which  his  brother  Amr  was  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  the 
only  possessions  left  to  the  family  seem  to  have  been  Sbtin  and 
Baluchist^,  the  former  for  a  few  generations,  the  latter  for  many 
centuries. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  house  of  Simin,  whose  founder,  a  Zoro* 
astrian  of  Balkh,  had  become  a  Mohamedan  from  gratitude  for 
assistance  rendered  him  by  a  Governor-General  of  Khorasin,  rose 
to  supreme  power  in  the  north.  Ismifl,'  its  greatest  member,  who 
embarked  on  a  holy  war  against  the  Christians  of  Central  Asia, 
became  ruler  of  Khorasin  and  Turkestdn,  with  his  capital  at 
Bokhira,  which,  from  that  reign  onwards,  grew  to  be  a  great  centre 
of  Mohamedan  learning. 

His  descendants  were,  however,  incapable,  and  Persia  being  in  a 
state  of  chronic  anarchy,  Mohamed,  son  of  Iliis  or  Eliis,  known  as 
Abu  Ali,  a  glorified  robber,  heard  when  at  Nishapiir  in  A.IL  315  (928) 
that  Kermin  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  adventurer.    He  crossed  the 

*  Heart  of  Asia^  p.  102. 

*  It  is  now  termed  the  Kuh-i-Btfrchi,  and  is  a  mountain  to  the  west  of  Siidn, 
the  summer  quarters  of  the  Jiruft  nomads. 

*  He  died  in  A.H.  295  (907).  Mr  £.  G.  Browne  informs  me  that  the  Samia 
dynasty  professed  descent  from  Bahr^m  Chubfn,  the  general  who  tebeOed 
against  Khusru  Parvfz. 
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Lut  and  seized  the  province,  but  the  Muiz-u-Dola^  the  most  famous 
fliember  of  the  rival  Deilami  dynasty,  attacked  and  captured  Sirjin. 
At  Kermin,^  however,  Abu  Alt  adopted  the  curious  plan  of  fighting 
by  day  and  sending  gifts  by  night,  with  the  result  that  the  Muis-u- 
Dola  accepted  him  as  his  tributary,  and  continued  his  triumphant 
career,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Baghdad  in  A.H.  334 
(945),  and  the  blinding  of  the  miserable  Caliph^  Mustakfi,  the 
Deilami  dynasty  ruling  until  Toghrul  B^  entered  Baghdid  in  A.H. 

447  (105  5> 

Abu  AH  in  his  old  age  was  driven  out  by  his  son  Yisi,  and 
returned  to  Khorasin,  the  rebel  being  so  proud  at  having  de- 
feated his  &ther  that  he  invaded  Firs.  But  this  led  to  his  ruin,  as 
he  was  speedily  defeated,  and  Kermin  was  then  actually  occupied 
by  the  Deilami  family.  They  resisted  an  invasion  by  Amr,  the 
great-grandson  of  Yikub-bin-Lais,  who,  when  he  failed,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  Khalaf  Ibn  Ahmad. 

This  cruel  monster,  feeling  anxious  about  his  position  in 
Baluchistin  (Kermin  having  been  placed  under  the  Deilami 
Governor  of  Hormuz),  desired  to  seize  Kermin,  but,  as  the 
Sistinis  would  not  support  him,  he  hit  on  the  device  of  sending 
one  of  their  leaders  on  an  embassy  to  the  province,  where  he  was 
poisoned  by  his  master's  orders!  His  subjects,  not  suspecting 
Khalaf 's  treachery,  agreed  to  again  invade  Kermdn,  which  they  took 
on  this  occasion,  but  only  held  for  a  short  period.  Another  son, 
however,  growing  suspicious  of  his  father,  rebelled  and  defeated 
him.  Khalaf  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
cfiect  that  he  was  dying,  and  forgave  his  son,  who  would,  he  hoped, 
visit  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  family  treasure  being  looted. 
When  he  unsuspectingly  obeyed  the  summons,  Khalaf  leaped  up 


%  to  Mokaddasi,  whose  work  was  brought  out  in  A.H.  375  (985), 
Kennin  was  divided  into  five  districts,  with  one  sub-district. 

«.  Bardsir,  pronounced  Guwashir  locally  (with  capital  of  same  name). 
Sub-district  Khabis. 

b.  NarmiUyn,  with  capital  of  same  name  (this  is  evidently  Narmishir). 

c.  Siijin,  with  capital  of  same  name :  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 

* 

province. 

d.  Bam. 
€.  Jfraft 

'  Kkaiifa  is  the  most  correct  form  of  this  word,  but  CaUpk  is  more  familiar ; 
IjQOgldkyw  OSes  the  form  Kalif. 
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and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  I  Not  long  after  the  brutal  murderer's 
return  to  Sistin,  he  was  besi^^ed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  who,  flattered  by  being  addressed  as  Sultdn^  spared 
his  life,  and  made  him  his  Master  of  Horse. 

For  some  years  there  is  a  record  of  family  feuds  among  the 
Deilami,  Abu  Nasr  fighting  Abu  Jafar,  the  representative  of  the 
Hormuz  branch.  In  A.H.  403  (1013)  the  Sultdn-u-Dola  sent  his 
younger  brother,  Abul  Faviris,  to  rule  Kermin.  Having  collected 
troops  from  Baluchistin  he  revolted,  but  being,  defeated,  fled 
to  Mahmud  of  GhaznL  That  monarch  helpedjAbul  Favdris 
to  seize  both  Kermin  and  Shiriz,  whereupon  the  lattei^ 'promptly 
threw  ofl*  his  suzerainty  also.  Being  again  defeated  by  his 
brother,  he  fled  to  Hamadin,  but  a  few  years  later  he  was 
Governor  of  Kermin  under  the  Sultdn-u-Dolay  until  that  long* 
sufiering  prince  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ill-fated  Abu 
Kilinjir. 

Abul  Faviris  again  chanced  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  finally 
died  from  the  hardships,  consequent  on  his  march  at  Shahr-i* 
Bibek,  when  he  was  leading  Kermin  and  Baluch  troops  against 
Shirdz  for  the  last  of  many  times.  This  occurred  in  A.IL  419- 
(A.D.  1028).  But  enough  of  this  uninteresting  dynasty,  which  was 
soon  destined  to  disappear  before  the  onset  of  a  more  vigorous 
stock. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PROVIMCE  OF  KBRMAN— {cv/tftWA^ 

"Amir  Timur,  considering  the  situation,  saw  that  victory  could  not  be 
with  his  side,  if  the  sword  of  valour  were  not  brightened  with  the  polish  of 
good  counsel,  and  he  undentood  that  if  the  airow  of  courage  were  not  let 
9j  from  the  thumb-stall  of  deliberation,  its  whistling  would  not  sound  to 
them  as  new*  of  triumph." — TdrikfM-Rashidi,  p.  35. 

A  MIGHTY  wave  of  conquest  rolled  across  Asia  when  the  Seljuks, 
a  shepherd  tribe  of  Turkestin  driven  west  by  scarcity  of  pasture, 
captured  Merv  and  Nish^pur  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Mahmild 
of  Gbazni'  Maiik '  Kdward,  a  son  of  Chakar  Beg,  hewed  out  a 
kingdom  for  himself  in  Kermin,  which  was  held  by  his  descend- 
ants for  a  century  and  a  half;  and  as  this  period  has  produced 
two  historians,  whose  works  have  not  been  translated  into  a 
European  language,  I  propose  to  treat  it  somewhat  more  fully. 

Maiik  Kiward  was  evidently  a  man  of  immense  enei^,  and 
die  first  great  ruler  of  Kermin  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  He 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  seizing  the  province,  and  tdien  Abu 
Kiltnjjb*  came  to  attack  him,  he  arranged  to  have  htm  poisoned. 


'  He  died  in  a.h.  421  (1030). 

*  Maiik  lignifies  a  chief.    The  memben  of  the  SaSii  dTnasty  i) 

c  aO  amHtrently  known  aa  Maiik, 


Baluchi  site 
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after  which  he  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Cold 
Country,  and  was  able  to  re-organise  it.  A  quaint  law  of  his 
was  that  of  forbidding  lambs  to  be  killed,  on  the  theory  that, 
if  allowed  to  graze,  they  would  become  food  for  twenty  men ! 

The  Cold  Country  then  drew  its  supplies  from  the  Hot  Country, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Kufij  and  Kufus  (the  former 
opponents  of  Yikub-bin-Lais),  who,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Deilami,  had  seized  all  the  country  from  Jiruft  to  the  sea,  and 
raided  into  Firs  and  Khorasdn.  Kiward,  finding  that  the  difficult 
passes  rendered  an  open  attack  out  of  the  question,  wove  an 
elaborate  plot  He  expelled  with  every  appearance  of  ignominy 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  who  succeeded  in  entirely  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  simple  nomad  chief.  Finally  when  a  marriage 
feast  was  held,  Kiward,  being  informed  of  it,  was  able  to  surprise 
and  almost  annihilate  the  tribe  after  a  forced  march  culminating 
in  a  sudden  attack. 

On  hearing  that  Omin  was  undefended  and  full  of  riches,  he 
ordered  the  Amir  of  Hormuz  to  transport  his  army  across  the 
straits,  and  seized  the  country  without  any  resistance  being 
offered,  its  Governor,  Shahriir-bin-Tdfil,  taking  refuge  in  an  oven ! 
His  hiding-place  was  discovered,  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he 
surrendered  all  his  jewels.  Omin,  until  the  reign  of  Arsldn  Shih, 
remained  subject  to  Kermin. 

Kiward  next  turned  his  attention  to  Sistin,  building  a  fort  to 
close  the  only  road  leading  to  Kermin,  and  constructing  other 
public  works,  the  ruins  of  which  I  saw  in  1899.^  Hearing  once 
when  in  Jfruft  that  the  price  of  bread  had  risen,  he  rode 
back  to  the  capital,  assembled  the  bakers,  and  demanded  the 
reason;  as  they  had  no  excuse,  he  baked  them  alive!  He  also 
captured  Firs,  but  gave  it  up  to  his  elder  brother.  Alp  Arslin, 
who  besi^;ed  him  in  Kermin.  After  his  brother's  death  the 
ambitious  Kiward  contested  the  throne  with  Maiik  Shih,  the  son 
of  Alp  Arslin,  and,  after  a  three  days'  engagement,  was  defeated 
and  captured.  He  had  a  strong  party  in  his  nephew's  camp, 
but  just  as  matters  came  to  a  crisis  he  was  secretly  strangled. 
This  occurred  in  A.H.  466  (1073). 

His  son,  Kermin  Shah,  only  reigned  for  a  year,  dying  just  as 
Sultin  Shih,  who  had  been  partially  blinded,  escaped  from  hb 

'  Vide  chap.  xxxv. 
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cousin  and  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Malik  Shih  determined  to 
root  out  the  whole  &mily,  but,  when  besieging  Kermin,  he  was 
induced  by  pity  for  the  forty  daughters  of  Kiward  to  forego  his 
rescdvcL  Turin  Sh^,  the  builder  of  the  Masjid-i-Malik,  succeeded 
his  brother,  and  died  in  A.H.  490  (1096),  five  years  after  the  great 
Makk  Shih  and  his  greater  minister  Nizdm-ul-Mulk.  His  son,  Irdn 
Shih^  was  such  a  **  monster,"  ^  that  the  mullds  contrived  his  death, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  search  that  a  member  of  the  Seljuk 
fiunily  was  found  in  the  Zoroastrian  quarter.  This  was  Arslin  Shih, 
who,  during  a  prosperous  reign  of  forty  years,  so  improved  Kermin 
that  it  compared  favourably  with  Khorasdn  and  Irdk,  caravans 
from  every  direction  passing  through  the  province,  while  Fdrs  was 
also  subdued. 

Sultin  Sanjar,  the  head  of  the  family,  remarked  to  his  envoy:  ^  I 
hear  that  in  Kermdn  there  is  a  district  where  the  narcissus  blooms." 
*•  True,  O  King,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  there  are  sharp  thorns  also.** 
Apparently  the  hint  was  taken,  as  no  attack  was  made  on  the 
province.  When  Arslin  Shih  grew  old  and  feeble,  his  son  MaUk 
Mohamed  seized  the  throne,  and  after  killing  or  blinding  his  rela- 
tions, ruled  very  justly,  and  encouraged  education  by  granting 
scholarships  for  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency.  He  founded  many 
collies  and  mosques,  and  the  caravanserai  he  built  at  Sarbizan  is 
still  in  use,  although  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Tabas  became  a  district  of  Kermdn,  which  was  now  at  the  zenith 
of  its  prosperity,  and  Isfahan  was  also  to  have  been  handed  over, 
but  its  Governor  died  just  before  the  final  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded. This  occurred  a  year  previous  to  the  death  of  the  ill-starred 
Sultin  Sanjar,*  whose  glorious  capital  of  Merv  was  sacked  by  the 
hitherto  insignificant  Ghazz,  a  tribe  which,  a  few  years  later,  was 
destined  to  convert  Kermdn  into  a  desert. 

Toghrul  Shih  succeeded  his  father,  but  upon  his  death,  his 
lour  sons'  reduced  the  province  to  a  condition  of  anarchy,  during 
which  Kom^in,  Marco  Polo's  ''  Camadi,"  was  sacked  for  the  first 
time.  So  terrible  was  the  state  of  aflfairs  that  a  Kermdn  wit  wrote 
that  every  ear  of  com  brought  a  new  pennon,  and  death  became 
the  one  punishment  for  all  offences. 

'  Probably  this  only  signified  that  ht  favoured  the  Ismifli  heresy. 

*  He  died  broken-hearted  in  A.H.  552  (1157)- 

>  Mtdik  Arslin,  Turin  ShA,  Bahrdm  Sh^,  and  Turkin  Sh^. 
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To  add  to  the  general  misery,  a  few  years  later  Sultin  Shih^ 
brother  of  Tekish,  overthrew  the  last  of  the  great  Seljuks,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Ghazz  from  Sarakhs,  5000  families  travelling  to  Kermin, 
and  a  similar  number  to  Firs.  At  first  they  pretended  that  they 
wished  to  serve  the  king,  but  finding  him  weak,  they  marched  to 
Bdghin,  then  some  thirty  miles  ^  to  the  west  of  Kermdn,  where  they 
defeated  the  force  sent  against  them,  after  which  they  raided  Jfruft^ 
killing,  harrying,  and  destroying.  This  district  having  been  swept 
clean,  they  proceeded  to  Narmishir,  where  they  tortured  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  by  pouring  hot  ashes  down  their  throats. 
This  mixture  was  grimly  termed  "  Ghazz  coffee,"  the  mod$ts  cpenmdi 
being  to  fill  the  throat  with  the  ashes  and  then  ram  them  down 
with  a  stick !  This  was  no  short-lived  invention,  as  the  following 
lines  written  in  memory  of  a  victim  done  to  death  by  the  Mongols 
shows :  "  Among  Mohamed's  followers  there  has  not  been  a  more 
highly  gifted  man  than  Mohamed  Yahya,  killed  by  dust" 

Turin  Shdh  was  finally  murdered,  and  his  son  Mohamed  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  Kermin  was  practically  deserted,  and  as  the 
chronicler  writes,  only  hope  was  left.  Malik  Dinir  of  the  Ghazz 
tribe  arrived  from  Khorasdn  at  this  juncture,*  and  finally  seized 
the  whole  province,  but  not  without  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  capital 

Following  wise  advice,  he  then  proceeded  to  Honnuz,  where 
the  Governor  paid  him  a  large  sum  and  gave  him  a  stud  of  horses. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  accepted  presents  from  the  Governor  of 
Keis,  at  that  time  also  a  great  emporium,  and  recently  visited 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1160  to  1173  A.D.),  who  wrote:  "The 
traders  of  Mesopotamia,  Yemen,  and  Persia  import  all  sorts  of 
silk  and  purple  cloths,  flax,  cotton,  hemp,  mash  (a  kind  of  pea)» 
etc,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live  by  what  they  gain  in 
the  capacity  of  brokers  to  both  parties."' 

The  Governor  of  Keis,  a  most  deluded  man,  hoped  to  oust  the 
Governor  of  Hormuz,  but  Malik  Dinir  only  wished  for  money 
from  both  parties,  and  having  acquired  all  he  could,  returned  to  the 
capital,  escaping  a  plot  of  the  faiUiless  Ghazz,  who  tried  to  waylay 


*  Ancient  Bdghin  was  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Robdt,  between  the  modem 
Btfghin  and  Kabi&tar  Khdn. 
'  InA.H.  581  (1185). 
IHnirary  ofRabH  Benfamin  of  Tudela^  p.  137. 
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him.  Upon  his  death,  in  A.H.  591  (1195),  anarchy  again  desolated 
this  hapless  province,  Ferrukh  Shih,  who  only  reigned  for  a  year, 
squandering  his  father^s  treasure.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  Khiva,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  not  responded  to, 
and  Kermdn  tasted  the  dregs  of  misery  at  the  hands  of  the  Ghazz. 

A  new  power  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Ik  or  Shabankdia,  whose  headquarters  were  near  Darib,  and  who 
were  so  powerful  that  Soncara  *  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  not 
lor^  afterwards  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  Persia.  Led  by  two 
chiefs,  who  were  brothers,  the  newcomers  crushed  the  Ghazz  and 
occupied  the  capital  amid  universal  joy.  However,  owing  to 
anxiety  about  their  property  in  Fdrs,  they  left  but  a  small  force 
to  garrison  the  province,  and  the  Amir  of  Hormuz,  the  Ghazz 
and  the  "  Kuj  and  Baluch "  formed  a  confederacy  against  the  Ik, 
but  received  a  crushing  defeat  in  the  district  of  Mazrain,  some- 
where near  the  coast 

Peace  being  thus  established,  the  Ik  ruler,  Nixdm-u-Din^  began 
to  tyrannise,  and,  as  the  chronicler  writes,  *'  even  levied  a  poll-tax  on 
Zoroastrians  and  Jews."  A  rising  ensued  which  brought  back  Ajam 
Shih,  a  son  of  Malik  Dindr,  who  captured  Nizdm-u-Din^  but  could 
not  seize  the  forts.  The  Ghazz,  who  were  his  allies  for  the  nonce, 
insisted  that  the  only  way  to  gain  possession  of  the  forts,  which 
practically  impregnable,  was  to  dishearten  the  defenders  by 
Nisdm-U'Din.  Ajam  Shdh,  however,  counted  the  cost,  and 
having  substituted  a  man  who  had  a  striking  likeness  to  his  prisoner, 
executed  him  in  public,  but  at  night.  A  few  days  later  Ik 
envoys  arrived,  who  were  prepared  to  treat  on  the  condition  that 
Nizdm-u-Din  should  be  released  and  the  garrisons  withdrawn  with 
the  honours  of  war.  The  prisoner  was  thereupon  produced  from  a 
wdl,  and  the  Ik  now  disappear  from  the  Kermin  stage  as  a  power. 
Their  example  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  Ghazz,  as 
an  army  from  Fdrs,  sent  by  Sadi's  patron,  Atdbtg  Sad-bin-Zangi, 
finally  crushed  this  accursed  tribe,  which  never  again  raised  its 
head ;  it  is  now  said  to  be  represented  by  the  Rdis,  a  nomad  tribe 
of  no  importance. 

Kermdn,  however,  still  had  no  rest,  the  Ik  raiding  and  the  Ghazz 
stealmg,  until  an  army  came  from  Khiva,  which  destroyed  what 
was  left,  and  its  leader,  Razi-u-Din^  finally  captured  the  city. 
*  An  obvious  conruption  of  Sbabanlcira. 
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He  ruled  for  a  few  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Shujd'U^Din  of  Zuzan,  who  apparently  might  have  founded  a  new 
d)masty  but  for  events  happening  elsewhere  that  brought  about 
his  fall. 

The  irruption  of  Mongol  tribes  under  the  mighty  Chengiz 
Khin  has  perhaps  produced  a  more  baneful  effect  on  the  history 
of  the  world  than  any  other  conquest  for,  if  Bismarck  was  able 
to  say  that  Germany  had  not  recovered  from  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  it  is  yet  more  probable  that  Central  Asia,  Persia,  and 
Russia  are  still  suffering  from  the  Tatir  cataclysm,  which,  in 
many  cases,  included  the  annihilation  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
instance,  Herit  and  Nishipur  were  stormed,  and  the  entire 
population  massacred,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  former  city,  a 
body  of  troops  was  despatched  two  years  later  to  glean  up  any 
inhabitants  who  had  escaped,  and  the  miserable  total  of  forty 
was  added  to  the  number  of  victims  murdered. 

Kermin  was  fortunately  saved  from  these  horrors,  thanks  again, 
in  part,  to  its  remoteness,  but  at  the  same  time  its  history  was 
closely  affected  by  the  changes  on  the  chessboard  of  Central  Asia, 
albeit  in  a  somewhat  indirect  fashion. 

A  certain  Borik  Hdjib}  an  official  of  the  Kara  Khitei  Gitr 
Khdn}  was  sent  to  collect  tribute  from  the  Court  of  Khiva,  to  which 
he  finally  transferred  his  services,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Mongol  terror,  he  was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  India  to 
fetch  Jaldl-u-Din,  son  of  Sultdn  Mohamed,  the  last  Khwirizm ' 
Shih.  Passing  through  the  province  of  Kermin,  he  was  treacher- 
ously attacked  by  Shufd-u-Diny  who,  knowing  that  he  had  only 
a  small  party,  hoped  to  seize  his  treasure  and  women.  However, 
his  calculations  failed,  as  the  ladies  all  fought,  and,  by  their  aid, 
Shujd^U'Din  was  captured  and  promptly  put  to  death. 

Bordk  felt  that  it  would  be  tempting  Providence  not  to  occupy 
a  province  without  a  master,  and  thereupon  decided  to  abandon  his 
journey  and.  become  ruler  of  Kermin.  When  JaUl-u-Din  finally 
marched  from  India  via  Makrdn,  he  was  treated  somewhat  cavalierly, 
and  later  on  his  younger  brother,  Ghids-u-Din,  was  strangled  by 

1  Hdjib  at  that  time  signified  Chief  Guardian ;  nowadays,  k /trrdsMdiki  or 
chief  carpet-spreader  would  be  its  equivalent 
'  G^r  Khdn  means  Universal  Lord. 
Khwirizm  is  the  ancient  name  for  Khiva. 
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tbe  disloyal  servant,  who  despatched  his  head  as  a  gift  to  Chengiz 
KhiiL  For  this  service  he  received  the  title  of  Kutluk  Sultdn^  and 
was  formally  invested  with  the  Governorship,  which  he  enjoyed 
until  his  death  in  A.H.  632  (1234). 

His  son-in-law  and  cousin,  Sultdn  Kutb-u-Din^  who  was  married 
to  Turkin  Khdtun,  ruled  for  a  year,  but  Ogotei  Kadn^  finally 
^>pointed  Rukn-u-Din^  Bordk's  son,  who  remained  in  power  for 
fifteen  years ;  he  was  then  handed  over  by  Mangku  Kadn  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  killed  him,  and  again 
became  Governor  of  Kermdn.  Kutb-u-Din  finally  died  from  the 
eflects  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  an  ibex  on  the  Jupir  range  in 
AJL  656  (1258),  the  same  year  that  the  Caliph  Mostasim  Billa  was 
done  to  death  by  HuUku  Khin,  this  great  historic  event  being 
described  by  Loi^ellow  in  the  following  stirring  lines : 

"  I  said  to  tbe  Kalif :  Thou  art  old ; 
Thou  bast  no  need  of  so  much  gold. 
Thou  should'st  not  have  heaped  and  hidden  it  here 
Till  the  breath  of  Battle  was  hot  and  near, 
But  have  sown  through  the  land  these  useless  hoards. 
To  spring  into  shining  blades  of  swords, 
And  keep  thine  honour  sweet  and  clear. 

^*  Then  into  his  dungeon  I  locked  the  drone. 
And  left  him  there  to  feed  all  alone 
In  the  honey-cells  of  his  golden  hive : 
Never  a  prayer  nor  a  cry  nor  a  groan 
Was  heard  from  those  massive  walls  of  stone, 
Nor  again  was  the  Kalif  seen  alive." 

Kutb-U'Difis  widow  succeeded  him,  and  under  her  rule  villages 
were  founded,  two  of  which,  Sar  Asiib  and  Chitrud,  are  still 
flourishing,  while  kandts  were  dug  in  every  direction:  in  fact,  I 
have  seen  kandt  pipes  stamped  with  her  name  in  more  than  one 
part  of  the  province.  She  occupied  the  throne  when  Marco  Polo 
passed  through  on  his  outward  journey,  and  died  about  AH.  681 
(1282),  being  heart-broken  by  the  news  that  her  son,  Surkatmush 
JaUiru-DtHy  had  been  appointed  to  Kermdn. 

In  AH.  690  (1291)  he  was  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  his  sister 

>  Kain  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Great  Khio  or  Kb^of  Khins. 
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Fidshih  Khdtun,  wife  of  Kei  Khdtu,  whose  nephew  married  the  Lady 
Kokachin.  The  nephew  in  question  was  the  son  of  Arghun  Khin, 
who  despatched  ambassadors  to  his  kinsman,  the  Kadn,  KuUd, 
to  ask  for  a  princess  in  marriage.  It  is  also  of  great  interest  to 
note  that  it  was  he  who  sent  embassies  to  the  Pope  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  Edward  I.,  in  1290,  accredited 
Geoffrey  de  Langley  to  the  Mongol,  whom  he  presented  with 
"  some  gerfalcons  and  other  jewels  of  our  land"  Upon  the  death 
of  Arghun  Khin,  in  A.H.  690  (1291),  Kei  Khdtu  seized  the  throne, 
which  he,  however,  only  held  for  a  few  years,  when  his  uncle 
succeeded  him,  but  was  speedily  defeated  in  A.H.  695  (1295),  by 
Ghizin  Khdn,  who  continued  his  intercourse  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  was  a  great  ruler.  Pddshdh  Khdtun  was  capable, 
and,  among  her  other  accomplishments,  was  a  poetess,  but  family 
affection  was  not  her  strong  point,  for  she  strangled  her  brother. 
However,  his  blood  cried  for  vengeance,  and  his  widow  and  sister 
brought  about  a  rising,  Pddshdh  Khdtun  in  her  turn  being  duly 
strangled  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Kuba-i-Sabz  in  A.11.  694  (1294). 

She  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Mohamed  Shdh,  Musaffar^u- 
Din,  who  was  little  else  but  a  drunkard  He  died  in  A.H.  702  (1302), 
and  Shdh  Jahdn,  son  of  Surkatmush,  ruled  until  the  death  of 
Ghizin  Khin,^  when  he  foolishly  ceased  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
600,000  dindrs,  or  300,000  napoleons,'  to  his  successor,  Mohamed 
Khuda  Banda,  who  summoned  him  to  Sultdnia.  There,  although 
forgiven,  he  was  not  sent  back  to  Kermdn,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
the  last  ruler  of  the  Kara  Khitei  family.  - 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  period  Hormuz  was 
under  Kermin,  as  is  shown  by  Marco  Polo:  "And  when  the 
Melic*  of  Hormos,  who  is  Melic  of  Calatu^  also,  and  is  vassal 
to  the  Soldan  of  Kermin,  fears  an)^ing  at  the  hand  of  the 
latter,  he  gets  on  board  his  ships,  and  comes  from  Hormos  to 
Calatu.  And  then  he  prevents  any  ship  from  entering  the  Gul£"  • 
It  was  probably  owing  to  this  state  of  affairs  that  Hormuz  was 
transferred,  a    few    years    later,   to    the  island   of  Jerun.      To 

*  In  A.H.  703  (i303)« 

*  Compare  this  with  the  jfso^ooo  now  paid  as  revenue. 

*  Melic  is  a  corruption  of  Malik. 

«  Calatu  is  Kalhat,  the  chief  port  of  Om^  which  has  now  been  superseded 
by  Maskat 

*  Yule's  Marco  PolOy  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 
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resume,  in  A.H.  707  (1307),  a  certain  Amir  Ndsir-u-Din  Mohamed- 
bin-Burhin  was  appointed  to  Kermdn,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Nikruz,  who  ruled  in  a  somewhat  precarious  fashion 
until  A.H.  741  ( 1 340V  when  Mobdriz-u-Din  Mohamed  Muzaflfar 
of  Meibud,  now  Meibut,  near  Yezd,  who  was  married  to  Kotluk 
Turkin,  Shih  Jahin's  only  daughter,  raided  and  seized  Kermin, 
thus  founding  the  MuzafTar  dynasty.  After  constant  fighting 
and  intriguing  to  hold  his  own,  he  became  extremely  powerful, 
capturing  Shirdz  in  A.H.  755  (1354).  Isfahan  and  Tabr(z  also  fell 
into  his  power,  but  when  it  appeared  to  be  at  its  zenith,  his 
sons  conspired  against  him  and  blinded  him.  He  lingered  for 
a  few  years,  finally  dying  in  A.H.  765  (1363). 

His  son,  Shih  Shuji,  succeeded  him,  Kermin  being  temporarily 
bestowed  on  his  uncle,  Intdd-u-DtHy  Sultdn  Ahmad,  who  founded 
the  Pi  Mindr  mosque,  which  is  still  standing  at  Kermin,  and  it 
is  his  name  which  is  carved  on  the  great  stone  pulpit  I  saw  at 
the  Kala-i-Sang  of  Sirjin.*  In  A.H.  769  (1367),  Shdh  Shuji  pro- 
ceeded to  Bam  and  thence  to  Jfruft,  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Jermin  and  Afghin  troops,*  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
Manujdn  fort,  but  submitted  after  the  plundering  of  their  flocks 
and  other  property.  Shdh  Shujd  having  quarrelled  with  his 
brother,  Dolat  Shdh  and  Malik  Moham^  were  appointed  to 
Kermin,  where  they  imprisoned  his  son,  Shdh  ShibH,  and  trans- 
ferred their  alliance  to  Shih  Mohamed.  Sultdn  Oweis,  a  second 
son,  was  despatched  against  Kermdn,  but  accepted  presents,  and 
returned  without  accomplishing  anything ;  Shdh  Shuji  thereupon 
proceeded  in  person  against  the  rebels,  and,  defeating  them  at  Deh 
Shuturdn,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Shahr-i-Bdbek,  r^^ined 
possession  of  the  province,  leaving  his  .sons  as  governors  of  the 
capital  and  Sirjin.  In  fact,  until  the  death  of  Shdh  Shuji  in 
A.H.  786  (1384),  the  Imdd'U'Din  was  only  occasionally  in  power, 
being  superseded  for  a  while  by  a  certain  Asad  PtMcnvdn^  who 
rebelled,  but  was  eventually  assassinated. 

'  Ntkroz,  with  the  help  of  the  Governor  of  Herdt,  recovered  Kermdn  after 
this  date,  bat  only  temporarily. 

*  Vide'chAp,  xxxvi. 

*  These  soldiers  had  been  originally  sent  at  the  request  of  Sultdn /aldl'U'Din 
of  the  Kara  Khitei  dynasty,  and  had  been  a  thom  in  the  side  of  most 
subsequent  rulers.     Vide  p.  48. 

*  PaJklawdn  signifies  a  professional  wrestler. 
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The  star  of  Tfmur  "The  Lame,"  had  already  risen  on  the 
horizon,  and,  commencing  from  A.H.  782  (1380},  his  armies  over- 
ran  Persia.  The  Muzaffar  dynasty  at  first  submitted  to  his  rule, 
but  finally  rebelled,  and  Shdh  Mansiir,  a  son  of  Shdh  Shuji, 
having  attacked  the  victorious  warrior  and  nearly  killed  him, 
it  was  deemed  politic  to  extirpate  the  Muzaffar  family:  this 
execution  took  place  in  A.H.  796  (1393),  Imdd-u-Din  being 
sent  for  to  Meiir.  Perhaps  the  chief  claim  of  the  Muzaffar 
dynasty  to  fame  is,  that  it  is  celebrated  by  the  immortal  Hdfiz, 
who  flourished  under  its  patronage. 

Kermdn  was  bestowed  on  Amir  Adugui,  nephew  of  AnUr 
Jargui,  BarMs,^  who  died  in  A.H.  806  (1403),  a  year  before  the 
mighty  Timiir.  His  son,  Sultdn  Oweis,  who  succeeded  him, 
took  advantage  of  the  struggle  for  the  succession  to  the 
world-wide  empire  to  cease  paying  tribute.  However,  he  was 
attacked  and  twice  defeated  by  Mirza  Abubekr,  a  grand- 
son of  Timi!ir,  who  held  the  eastern  division  of  the  province, 
until  finally  slain  in  Jfruft  in  A.H.  811  (1408).  Thirteen  years 
later,  Shdh  Rukh,  after  seizing  Azerbaijan,  marched  to  Kermin. 
He  was  met  in  Sirjdn  by  Sultdn  Oweis,  whom  he  determined  to 
flay  alive,  but  a  Seiid  interceded,  so  he  changed  his  sentence  to  one 
of  imprisonment  at  Herdt  Tfmiir's  great  son  then  proceeded  to 
Kermdn,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  famous  Shdh  Namat  UUa 
of  Mahdn.' 

In  A.H.  84s  (1442),  Abdur  Razzdk,  having  been  sent  by  Shih 
Rdkh  on  an  embassy  to  the  Samuri,  passed  through  Kermdn  on  his 
way  to  India,  and  met  Amir  Borhin-u-Din,  Shdh  Khalil  Ulla,  son 
of  the  saint  who  had  died  in  A.H.  834  (1430).  The  ambassador 
mentions  that  the  Governor  was  Kaiaschirin,  which  is  possibly 
GhidS'U-Din  ;  the  native  chronicler  only  speaks  of  a  certain  Baits 
Sangar  as  ruling  in  A.H.  855  (1451)* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Jahin  Shih,  son  of  Kara  Yusuf^ 
and  the  most  famous  member  of  the  Kara  Koinlu  or  Black 
Sheep  dynasty  of  Turkoman,  overran  Irdk,  and  seizing  Isfahan, 
ordered  a  massacre.  He  sent  his  son  Abul  Kisim  to  Kermin^ 
which  capitulated  without  resistance,  and  so  firmly  was  his  rule 
established,  that  he  was  able  to  join  his  father,  who  finally  captured 

^  This  was  the  Great  Conqueror's  own  tribe. 
*  Shdh  is  here  used  as  a  spiritual  title 
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HeriL  However,  his  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand,  for  he  in  his 
turn  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Hassan  Beg,  Baiendari  of  the 
Ak-koinlu  or  White  Sheep  dynasty,  who  also  killed  Abu  Seiid, 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Tf  miir. 

Meanwhile,  Amir  Abul  Kisim  had  returned  to  Kermin  and 
ruled  there  until  his  father's  death,  when  he  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  and  was  murdered  by  him,  during  the  progress  of  peace 
negotiations!  Kermin  was  then  bestowed  on  the  son  of  the 
victorious  Uzun  Hasan,  who  was,  however,  in  A.H.  874  (1469) 
ordered  to  Khorasin,  and  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  its 
chiefs,  the  Kdin  province  was  added  to  Kermdn. 

In  A.H.  878  (1473)  Kermdn  was  united  to  Firs  under  the  rule  of 
Shih  Khalfl,  his  brother,  this  arrangement  holding  good  until  A.H. 
882  (1477),  when  Shih  Khalfl  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  Alvand 
Beg,  son  of  Rustam  Beg,  was  appointed  to  Fdrs  and  Kermin.  He 
apparently  held  the  post  until  A.H.  906  (15CX}),  when  he  made  peace  ^ 
with  his  brother  Sultin  Murdd,  who  was  given  Irik,  Firs,  ancL- 
Kermin.  ^  '  • 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Athanasius   Nikitin   of  Twer 

(A.D.   1468-74)  passed  through  Yezd  and  Sirjin  on  h's  way  to 

Hormuz ;  and  it  should  also  be   noted  that  Hasan  Beg  is  the 

Ussun    Cassano,   i>.   Uziin      or    "Long"    Hasan,  who    marr.<ad    - 

Desptna,  daughter    of   Calo  Johannes,  one    of   the  last  of  the 

Comneni  Emperors  of  Trebizond.     Persuaded  by  Caterino  Zeno, 

a  nephew  of  Despina  and  ambassador  from  Venice,  which  state 

was  viewing  the  advance  of  the  Turkish   hosts  with  dismay,  in 

A.H.  877  (1472),  he  invaded  Asia  Minor,  but  was  finally  defeated 

bySultin  Mohamed  II.,  and  wisely  declined  a  second  campaign, 

although  strongly  urged  to  undertake  it  by  his  European  allies. 

After  his  death  a  few  years  later,  family  rivalries  speedily  ruined 

the  Ak-koinlu,  and  made  the  way  easy  for  the  rise  of  a  national 

dynasty. 

Sheikh  Heider,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Uziin  Hasan  and 
Despina,  failed  and  paid  the  death  penalty,  but  his  son  Shih 
Ismifl  succeeded,  and  founded  the  great  Sefavi  dynasty.  After 
conquering  Firs,  he  sent  a  small  force  of  cavalry  to  take  Kermin, 
wUcb  offered  no  resistance.  In  A.H.  915  (1509)  the  Uzbegs  raided 
the  province,  crossing  the  desert  from  Kiin,  but  they  were  finally 

1  CC  Uziin  Ada. 
E 
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beaten  off.  In  A.H.  916  (1510)  Shdbini  Khdn,  their  chief,  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Shdh  Ismid  at  a  battle  near  Merv. 

Kermin,  being  remote  from  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
once  again  had  no  history,  and  I  will  merely  give  a  list  of  its 
rulers,  so  far  as  the  chronicler  records  them.* 

In  A.H.  ic»5  (1596)  Ganj  Ali  Khdn,  Zfk,  the  second  great  ruler 
of  Kermdn,  reached  the  capital,  and  at  once  b^an  to  improve  the 
province,  building  numerous  caravanserais,  bdxdrs,  and  tanks :  one 
of  the  latter  was  so  large  that  its  fittings  furnished  i8c»  lbs.  of 
lead  to  Lutf  Ali  Khin,  nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  while  a 
square  still  bears  his  name.  In  addition  to  this,  a  Kermin  con- 
tingent assisted  Shih  Abb^  in  all  his  wars,  especially  distinguish- 
.  ing  itself  at  the  capture  of  Shimakhi,  which  was  the  famous  port 
on  the  Caspian,  where  Jenkinson  landed ;  Baluchistan  also  was 
successfully  invaded.  In  A.H.  1031  (1621)  Ganj  Ali  Khin  was 
f  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of  Kandahdr,  where  he  died.  He 
7  -^was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Ali  Marddn,  who  however  upon  the 
accession  of  Shih  Safi,  resentii^  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mirta  TaliK  Khin,  the  Prime  Minister,  proceeded  to  Agra,  to  the 
Court  of  Sh^h  Jah^n. 

Again  nothing  of  interest  occurs,'  the  Kermdn  contingent,  as 
usual,  fighting  away  from  home,  and  being  cut  up  at  Baghdid. 
However,  the  general  immunity  which  the  province  had  enjoyed  was 
soon  destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed,  when  the  despised  Afghans 
killed  their  ruler,  a  Geotgian,  and  having  learned  the  weak  condi- 

'  Khin  Mohamedgovemed  Kennib  until  A.H.  930  (1514).  Ahmad  Sulutn, 
Sufi,  Ogbaldn,  was  Governor  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sbih  TahmfbpL 

About  A.H.  933  {1526}  Shih  Kuli  Sultin,  Afshttr,  was  appointed  Govemer, 
and  led  a  contingent  which  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Kuchdn.  He  was  tnc- 
ceeded  by  Sadr-u-Din  Khin,  Se&vi,  who  ruled  through  a  deputy  :  in  A.B.  97; 
(1567)  the  Kcnniln  contingent  took  part  in  the  Gilin  campaign. 
In  A.H.  9S5  (1577)  Sultin  Mahmud  was  appointed  Governor. 
In  A.H.  996  (1587)  Baktash  Khfai,  son  of  Vali  Khin,  ruled  Kennin  u  bit 
father's  deputy. 

*  The  Governors  are — 

A.H.  1035  (1635)  Tahmisp  Kuli  Kh^. 
A.H.  1038  (i6j8)  Amfr  Khin,  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 
A.H.  1046  (1636)  Jini  Khdn,  Shimlu. 
A.H.  1053  (1643}  MuTtaiit  Kuli  Khin. 
A.H.  1077  (1666)  GureiiidfAi  of  tht  Shih. 
A.U.  1105  (1693)  Mohamed  Ali  Khin,  CurckOitki. 
GurehibAshi  signifies  chief  scout 
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tion  of  Persia,  invaded  it  by  way  of  Narmishir.  After  ravaging 
the  district,  their  leader  Mahmud  found  Kermin  too  strong  to  be 
stormed,  and  while  he  was  besi^ng  it,  an  army  from  Firs  came 
to  the  rescue,  but  was  defeated,  mainly  owing  to  the  drunken 
condition  of  the  soldiers,  who  did  not  expect  an  attack  at  Bdghin.^ 
Hearing  of  trouble  at  Kandahir,  Mahmud  returned  home,  but  in 
A.H.  1 133  (1720)  again  invaded  the  province,  and  this  time  the 
city  of  Kermdn  capitulated,  though  the  fort  was  not  captured. 
Using  it  as  a  base,  the  following  year  he  marched  on  Isfahdn  ;  he 
defeated  the  Persian  troops  near  Gulnibdd,  a  stage  on  the  Yezd 
road,  and  finally  seized  the  capital,  murdering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  cowardly  inhabitants. 

A  deliverer  finally  arose  in  the  person  of  Nidir  Kuli,  a  robber 
chief,  who  practically  exterminated  the  invaders,  their  Baluch  allies 
taking  care  to  murder  all  refugees,  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  effects.  In  A.H.  1148  (1735),  when  Nidir  Shih  invaded 
Afgfainistin,  Itnim  Verdi  Beg  accompanied  him  with  a  Kermdn 
detachment,  in  which,  according  to  the  Zoroastrians,  their  co- 
religionists were  represented.  In  A.H.  11 60  (1747)  the  last  great 
Asiatic  conqueror,  who  was  now  more  or  less  insane,  visited 
Kermin,  and,  after  humorously  remarking  that  the  Governor  Kuli 
Beg  had  grown  fat,  ordered  him  to  be  pulled  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  the  unhappy  man's  head  being  screwed  off  during  the  opera- 
tion !  He  also  strangled  the  mayor,  ^g'kd  Fath  Ali,  and  seven 
hundred  citizens,  whose  skulls  he  built  up  into  a  pillar. 

Upon  the  murder  of  Nddir  Shih  in  A.H.  1160  (1747),  anarchy 
again  ensued,  during  which  it  appears  that  the  Afghins  raided 
Kerm^  and  destroyed  the  Zoroastrian  quarter,  imperfectly  pro- 
tected as  it  was  by  a  half-built  wall,  which  Nddir  Shih  had 
allowed  to  be  constructed  as  a  recognition  of  their  valour  at 
Kandahir.' 

Seizing  his  opportunity,  Shihrukh  Khin,  Afshir,  obtained 
possession  of  Kermin,  beat  off  an  invasion  by  Sistinis  and 
Baluchis,  and  in  his  turn  raided  Sistin,  where  he  was  mollified  by 

>  Acoording  xoM9XccAm*%/fiSfopy  of  Persia  (voL  i.  p.  416),  Lutf  Ali  Khin,brother 
of  Fath  Ali  Khin  the  Grand  Vizier,  defeated  the  Afghins,  who  fled  back  home. 

*  The  local  historian  writes  that  this  quarter  was  destroyed  during  the  first 
A%fain  laid  in  Sefisivi  times,  but  the  Zoroastrians  are  positive  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  Tcrsion  given  above. 
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presents  of  money  and  feathers.  The  times  were,  however,  un- 
settled, as  shortly  after  Kermdn  was  invaded  by  Ndsir  Khin  of 
TcLrum  ;  but  he  too  was  finally  repulsed. 

By  A.H.  1 172  (1758)  Kerim  Khin,  Zand,  had  beaten  off 
Mohamed  Hasan,  Kijir,  and  being  free  to  consolidate  his  power, 
sent  a  force  under  Khudi  Murdd  Khdn  to  attack  Kermin. 
Shdhrukh  Khin  was  killed,  and  his  conqueror  ruled  the  province 
for  four  years,  when  he  too  was  put  to  death  under  circumstances 
which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  internal  administration. 

A  certain  Takf  Derrdni,  a  noted  shot  of  Kuhpaia,  brought  in  a 
moufflon  as  a  present  to  the  Governor,  hoping  for  a  present  Not 
only  was  he  disappointed  in  this,  but  the  servants  seized  his  gun 
until  he  should  give  them  something.  Next  morning  he  appealed 
to  the  Governor,  but  only  received  a  beating  for  his  pains ;  accord- 
ingly he  returned  home,  collected  three  hundred  of  his  friends,  and 
seized  the  city,  murdering  Murdd  Khin.  Hearing  of  this,  Kerim 
Khdn  sent  Mohamed  Amin,  Garrus  and  an  Afshdr  chief  to  expel 
him.  The  latter  deserted  and  returned  to  Shirdz,  where  he  was 
duly  "sticked,"  but  the  former,  aided  by  the  citizens,  expelled 
Takf,  who  was  finally  killed. 

During  the  reign  of  Kerim  Khin,  Setid  Abul  Hasan,  Mahallati, 
the  descendant  of  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  was  Governor  of 
Kermin  for  some  years,  and  built  the  house  which  was  afterwards 
used  as  the  Consulate,  but  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Vakil, 
Kermin,  for  the  last  time  it  is  to  be  hoped,  acquired  a  melancholy 
fame,  at  the  price  of  the  number  of  beggars  who  throng  its  bdzdrs 
to-day. 

Kerim  Khin's  relatives  were  generally  as  cruel  as  he  himself 
was  kindly  in  disposition,  but  in  A.H.  1204  (1789)  Lutf  Ali  KMn 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  reputation  for  heroism  which 
has  never  since  been  equalled  in  Persia.  According  to  the  native 
chronicler,  he  had  invaded  the  province  in  A.H.  1196  (1781),  but 
owing  to  lack  of  supplies  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
A  few  years  later,  when  betrayed  hyHdjt  Ibrahim  and  in  difficulties, 
he  was  invited  to  Kermdn  by  MuUd  Abdulla,  the  Imdm  JumA} 
The  city  thus  became  the  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  struggle  for 
power,  which  resulted  in  seating  the  Kdjdr  dynasty  on  the  throne  ; 

^  The  Imdmjuma  is  the  official  mulld  who  prays  for  the  Sbdh's  heaUth  in  each 
city. 
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indeed  Kennin  was  by  no  means  entirely  in  favour  of  Lutf  Ali 
Khin,  Murtaza  Kuli  Khdn  of  Zarand,  a  partisan  of  Aghi  Mohamed, 
having   been  appointed    Governor  by  the  latter    in    A«H.    1208 

(I793> 

The  KAjir  Eunuch  marched  towards  his  prey  by  Shahr-i-Bibek 

and  Mishiz,  and  constructed  a  fortified  camp,  which  is  still  standing 
some  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city.  At  first  Lutf  Ali  Khdn 
fought  in  the  open,  but  he  was  finally  besieged,  and  his  position 
becoming  desperate,  he  threw  a  plank  across  the  ditch,  and  escaped 
to  Bam.  There  he  was  betrayed  by  his  host,  who  ham-strung  his 
horse  as  he  was  mounting.  This  scene,  which  would  form  a  grand 
theme  for  a  painter,  terminated  the  career  of  the  hero,  who,  after 
being  blinded,  was  finally  put  to  death.  Kermdn  suffered  horrors 
from  which  it  will  not  recover  for  at  least  another  century,  20,000 
women  and  children  being  sold  into  slavery,  while  70,000  eyes  were 
counted  by  the  brutal  conqueror,  who,  turning  to  his  minister,  said : 
••  Had  one  been  wanting,  yours  would  have  been  taken." 

Fath  Ali  Khdn,  the  heir  of  Aghi  Mohamed,  expelled  the 
Afghans  from  Khabis  and  Narmishir,  Fahraj  being  their  last 
stronghold  in  the  latter  district,  and  for  many  years  Kermdn  lay 
practically  desolate,  with  a  population  of  blind  men,  its  Governor 
being  Mohamed  Takf.  In  A.H.  1216(1801),  it  was  blessed  with 
yet  another  great  Governor  in  the  shape  of  Ibrihim  Khin,  ZdAir-u- 
Dola^  a  member  of  the  Kijir  tribe,^  who  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  years,  restored  some  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  war-worn 
province,  not  only  rebuilding  the  town  mainly  to  the  west  of  its 
or^nal  site,  but  also  digging  kandts  and  founding  villages.  Upon 
his  death  in  A.H.  1240  (1824)  his  son  Abbds  Kuli  Mirza 
collected  a  force  to  attack  Yezd,  but  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers 
at  Shims,  and  fled  to  Mazanderin.  Kermin  was  then  given  to 
Hasan  Ali  Mirza^  Shuja-u-Sultana^  brother  of  Husein  Ali  Mirza^ 
Governor-General  of  Firs,  and  remained  in  his  family  for  some 
years.  A  few  }rears  later  Abbds  Mirza^  the  heir-apparent  of  Fath 
Ali  Shih,  marched  from  Kashdn  to  Yezd  and  Kermin,  both  of 
which  cities  seem  to  have  been  in  rebellion,  but  to  have  speedily 
submitted 

In  A.H.    1255   (1839)  Aghi   Khin,  grandson  of  Seiid  Abul 
Hasan,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kermin,  but  almost  immedi- 
'  His  daughter  was  the  mother  of  H.I.M.  Muzaffar-u-Din. 
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ately  revolted  and  seized  Bam.  Firuz  Mirza  started  to  besiege  this 
formidable  fortress,  but,  probably  from  lack  of  supplies,  no  defence 
was  attempted,  Aghd  Khdn  flying  to  Tehran,  where  he  was 
pardoned.  Retiring  to  his  family  estates  at  Mahalldt  to  the  west 
of  Kashdn,  under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  he  collected  a  large 
force,  and  in  A.H.  1256  (1840)  again  started  for  Kermin.  He 
hoodwinked  the  Governor  of  Yezd  by  producing  forged  letters,  and 
when  the  latter  was  undeceived  and  pursued  him,  it  was  only  to 
suffer  defeat  near  Shahr-i-Bdbek,  where  Aghd  Khin  was  re-inforced 
by  the  Khorasdni  and  Ata  Illihi  nomads.  In  spite  of  this  Fazl 
Ali  Khin,  the  Governor  of  Kermin,  a  Karabighi,  attacked  and 
expelled  Aghd  Khdn,  who  retired  to  Lir  and  Bandar  Abbds,  where 
he  spent  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  he  again  advanced  on  Kermin  and  fortified  a 
position  at  Mdshiz,  hoping  that  his  party  would  rise.  However, 
it  failed  him,  and  being  surrounded  by  Persian  troops,  he  again 
marched  to  Bam,  which  he  held  for  nearly  a  year ;  but  on  breaking 
out,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at  Rigdn  in  the  Narmdshir 
district  He  then  fled  across  Baluchistan  to  Kandahar,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Sind ;  shortly  afterwards  his  brother,  Abul  Hasan 
Khdn,  known  as  the  Sarddr^  invaded  Baluchistdn  from  Karachi,  as 
mentioned  in  chap.  ix. 

Three  Governors  of  no  note  succeeded  Fazl  Ali  Khin,^  and  in 
A.H.  1276  (1859)  Mohamed  Ismdfl  Khin,  Niiri,  came  to  Kermin 
as  the  minister  of  Keiumars  Mirza.  The  following  year  he  became 
Governor  with  the  title  of  Vakil-ul'Mulk^  and  although  he  only 
lived  for  nine  years,  he  did  so  much  for  the  province  as  to  earn 
the  right  of  being  considered  one  of  its  great  rulers,  almost  every 
caravanserai  now  in  repair,  the  bdzdrs  of  Kermin,  and  many 
villages  being  constructed  by  him. 

Sistdn  was  also  visited  by  the  VakiUul-Mulk^  who,  indeed,  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  summer  spent  there.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Hdfi  Husein  Khdn,  father  of  the  present  Asaf-u-Dola^  who,  after 
being  Grovemor  for  a  short  period,  was  replaced  by  Murtaza  KuK 
Khdn,  the  second  VakU-ul-Mulk,  who,  according  to  the  native 
chronicler,  had  the  honour  of  seizing  Kuhak ! ' 

^  Tahmdsp  Mirza^  Governor  A.H.  1262-68  (1845-51). 
Mohamed  Hasan  Ali,  Sarddr^  Erivini,  1268-72  (i85i«55). 
GhoUm  Husein  Khin,  Sipahdir,  1272-76  (1855-59). 
Vide  chap.  xlx. 
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After  an  equalljr  wise  government  of  nine  years,  he  was  dis- 
miased,  and  Jfdji  Gholim  Riza  Khdn,  now  the  Asaf-u-Dola^  ruled 
for  a  short  period,  being  replaced  by  Firuz  Mirza^  who  a  year 
later,  was  suooeeded  l^  his  son,  Snltin  Hamid  Mirzcu  This  prince 
governed  for  eleven  years  and  died  in  A.H.  1309  (1891),  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  great  sportsman.  His 
brother^  Abdul  Husetn  Mirwa^  Farmdm  Farmd^  was  then  appointed 
to  the  post,  but  was  dismissed  in  A.H.  13 12  (1894),  and  the  octo- 
genarian, Sdhib  Divin,  a  grandson  of  the  notorious  Hdji  Ibrihim, 
held  the  post  for  about  a  year.  The  Farmdn  Farmd  was  then 
re-appointed  and  remained  in  office  for  some  months  after  the 
Shih's  murder  in  May  1896. 

The  Asaf-U'Dola  was  then  again  sent  to  Kermin,  being 
succeeded  in  the  spring  of  A.H.  13 17  (1899)  by  the  nonagenarian 
Hasan  Ali  Khin,  Garrus,  Amir  Nizdm,  In  13 17  (January,  1900) 
he  died,  and  was,  after  some  months'  delay,  succeeded  by  Zein- 
ul-Abidin  Khin,  Hissafn-ul-Mulk^  a  nobleman  of  Hamadin,  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Persia.  The  present  ruler  of  Kermdn 
is  Mirza  Mahmud  Khin,  Ala-ul-Mulk^  who,  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  held  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  must  feel  that 
Kermin  is  somewhat  out  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    VI 

FROM  KERMAn  to  BUSHIRE 

"They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamsh^d  gloried  and  drank  deep: 
And  Bahrim,  that  great  Hunter — the  wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep." 

— Fitzgerald's  Omar  XAayydm. 

Besides  what  I  have  been  able  to  glean  anent  the  history  of 
the  province,  I  am  devoting  a  separate  chapter  to  the  city  of 
Kermin,  which  I  explored  very  imperfectly  during  my  first 
visit  After  resting  for  nearly  a  week,  during  which  period  I 
visited  the  lions,  I  attempted  to  engage  fresh  mules ;  but  as  the 
caravans  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  camels  or  donkeys  in 
South-east  Persia,  there  were  few  mules  to  be  had,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  resign  myself  to  the  unsatisfactory  Turkoman,  who, 
so  far  as  he  could,  made  my  life  a  burden. 

From  Kermin,  one  road  appeared  on  the  map  as  running  to 
Shiriz  and  a  second  to  Yezd,  but,  as  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
Persepolis,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  map  full  of  blanks  in  that 
direction,  which  I  determined  to  (ill  in  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Leaving  a  small  garden  which  I  had  rented  in  the  Zoroastrian 
quarter,  the  first  stage  was  to  Bighin,  which  was  shown  on  the  old 
maps  of  Persia,  on  both  the  Yezd  and  also  the  Shiriz  road !  It  is 
a  prosperous  village,  with  a  house  in  a  pleasant  garden.    Thence, 
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quitting  the  Tehrin  road,  we  struck  south-west,  entering  a  broad 
belt  of  hills  covered  with  rhubarb,  in  which  we  found  a  filthy  little 
caravanserai^  known  as  Khin-i-Kuh.  Just  below  it  the  direct  route 
from  Kermin  via  Kheirabdd  joined  in,  which  had  been  explored 
by  Captain  Gill  in  1880,  and  was  traversed  by  myself  in  1900. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Professor  Palmer's  companion  was 
also  a  Persian  traveller,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  explorations  in 
the  •*  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  "  were  most  extensive.  At  the 
caravanserai  I  met  a  mild-looking  old  gentleman,  who  informed 
me  that  he  was  the  General  of  the  Kermdn  regiment,  and  on  his 
way  home.  He  had  quitted  the  Farmdn  Farmd  at  Sirjdn  after 
several  months'  pursuit  of  Husein  Khdn,  Bahdrlu.^ 

Our  mules  having  passed  us,  we  followed  them  across  the  hills, 
which  are  very  rugged,  there  being  two  passes,  known  as  the  Guddr- 
i-Dukhtar,  both  of  which  have  an  elevation  of  7200  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  the  western  side  the  hills  gradually  opened  out,  and  we 
emerged  on  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Bardsfr,*  which  is  watered  by  the 
Lalazir  River.  A  mile  short  of  Mdshiz  are  extensive  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,'  among  which  is  a  shrine  known  as  Pir-i-Jisus  or  the 
Old  Spy,  referring  to  a  servant  of  Ali.  The  building  is  octagonal 
and  domed,  but   is  rapidly  falling  into  decay.     Inside,  the  walls 

^  This  very  powerful  chief  rose  not  against  the  Shih,  but  against  the 
Govemor-Genend  of  F^s,  and  finally  gained  the  day,  his  enemy  being 
dismissed  from  office. 

'  The  district  of  Bardsfr  abounds  in  nomads,  as  follows  : — 
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*  This  must  have  been  the  town  which  was  once  held  by  the  Azrakites. 
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have  a  conventional  Kufic  pattern,  while  the  dome  shows  remains 
of  stencil.  The  style  of  the  decoration  resembles  that  of  the  Vukt- 
i-S^t  at  Yezd,  but  the  oldest  tomb,  which  was  evidently  not 
contemporary  with  the  original  structure,  only  dates  back  some 
three  hundred  years. 

Mclshiz,  a  village  of  perhaps  a  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital  of  Bardsfr,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Kermdn  regiment, 
much  of  the  property  being  owned  by  the  Government  In  the 
centre  is  a  modem  fort  in  ruins ;  it  was  seized  by  Aghd  Khdn,  and 
apparently  destroyed  after  his  retreat  to  India.  The  name  of 
Mashish,  which  appears  on  all  maps,  is  erroneous. 

I  was  anxious  to  make  for  P^riz,  but  no  guide  being  procurable, 
we  kept  to  the  main  Sirjin  road  as  far  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Lalazir  River,  which  we  forded,  camping  at  Tajabdd.  About  half- 
way across  the  fertile  level  plain,  we  crossed  the  main  route 
from  Bahramabdd  to  Bandar  Abbds,  along  which  we  heard  that 
there  was  a  great  export  of  cotton  in  the  winter. 

Leaving  TajabcLd  we  marched  for  ten  miles  across  a  plain,  and 
thence  rose  into  the  hills,  said  to  abound  in  copper,  which  are 
crossed  by  a  pass  known  as  Mazir  at  an  elevation  of  8200  feet. 
This  was  my  first  experience  of  the  high  rolling  uplands  of 
Southern  Persia,  which  are  never  hot,  and  are  inhabited  by  nomads 
for  the  few  summer  months.  In  this  particular  Section  we  found 
Arabs,  whose  patois  none  of  the  party  could  understand,  and, 
having  no  guide,  and  there  being  no  main  road  to  follow,  we 
travelled  more,  or  less  by  the  compass. 

The  next  surprise  was  to  see  a  fine  river  running  north  and 
termed  the  Givi  Dur,  which  further  down  joins  the  Lalaz^  River, 
and  where  we  crossed  it,  divides  Bardsfr  from  Pdriz.  As  there 
were  no  supplies  to  be  had,  we  continued  the  march  always  due 
west,  and  late  at  night,  after  crossing  yet  another  watershed,  stopped 
at  a  little  hamlet,  all  tired  out  and  hungfry.  We  were,  however, 
but  four  miles  from  Gaud  Ahmar  or  Red  Hollow,  so  termed  from  the 
pink  colour  of  the  soil.  In  the  vicinity  are  turquoise  mines,  some 
of  which  are  close  to  the  Piriz  road,  and  others  tMrenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Shahr-i-Bdbek,  but  the  pits  dug  in  the  hillside  have  been 
filled  up  by  silt  It  would  appear  that  the  industry  was  by  no 
means  a  paying  one,  the  quality  of  the  stones  being  poor. 

After  a  few  hours'  rest  at  Gaud  Ahmar,  we  marched  south  along 
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the  skirt  of  the  lofty  Mamsdr  range,  which  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
two  passes,  or  rather  high  spurs,  one  of  which  rose  to  8600  feet,  had 
to  be  crossed,  and  late  at  night  we  reached  Pdriz,^  where  a  small 
house  was  obtained  for  our  party. 

Pdriz  lies  at  an  elevation  of  7550  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  gardens.  With  a  population  of  perhaps  3000  inhabitants, 
and  being  the  capital  of  a  small  district,  it  would  be  prosperous 
were  it  not  one  of  the  first  points  struck  by  Fdrs  raiders.  Appar- 
ently this  game  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial,  the 
local  authorities  not  uniting  to  crush  it,  and  in  1900  chapau  is  still 
as  profitable  an  occupation  as  ever,  though  to  put  an  end  to  it  would 
require  a  very  small  amount  of  combination. 

The  following  morning  our  muleteers  deserted,  saying  that  the 
district  ahead  was  full  of  robbers.  We  secured  the  mules,  and 
Yusuf  interviewed  the  Governor,  who  finally  forced  the  men  to 
return  to  duty.  They  were,  however,  a  whole  day  making  up 
their  mind  to  continue  the  journey. 

At  nightfall  there  was  a  thundering  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
which  proved  to  be  a  message  from  the  Governor-General,  who 
wrote  that  he  had  only  just  heard  of  my  being  at  Piriz,  which 
he  had  quitted  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  was  staying 
for  a  couple  of  days  at  Gaud  Ahmar,  where  he  hoped  that  I  would 
visit  him.  At  first  I  was  somewhat  loath  to  retrace  my  footsteps, 
but  thinking  that  it  would  be  discourteous  not  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, I  ordered  my  mules  to  follow,  and  rode  back  to  Gaud  Ahmar, 
where  all  was  now  life  and  bustle.  Passing  through  the  camp,  I 
was  ushered  into  a  large  tent,  where  I  was  greeted  in  French  by 
His  Highness  the  Farmdn  Farmd.  I  was  first  of  all  put  through 
a  full  examination  as  to  my  status,  which  struck  me  as  curious,  but 
Persians  are  so  often  taken  in,  that  precautions  are  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  I  vras  made  to  feel  thoroughly  at  home,  His 
Highnesses  doctor,  Mirza  Mahmud  Khin,  having  spent  many 
years  in  Europe. 

'  The  nemads  of  Pllris  consist  of  the  following  tribes  : — 
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presents  of  money  and  feathers.  The  times  were,  however,  un- 
settled, as  shortly  after  Kermdn  was  invaded  by  Nclsir  Khin  of 
Tirum  ;  but  he  too  was  finally  repulsed. 

By  A.H.  1 172  (1758)  Kerim  Khin,  Zand,  had  beaten  off 
Mohamed  Hasan,  Kij^r,  and  being  free  to  consolidate  his  power» 
sent  a  force  under  Khudi  Murdd  Khin  to  attack  Kermin. 
ShcLhrukh  Khin  was  killed,  and  his  conqueror  ruled  the  province 
for  four  years,  when  he  too  was  put  to  death  under  circumstances 
which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  internal  administration. 

A  certain  Takf  Derrdni,  a  noted  shot  of  Kuhpaia,  brought  in  a 
moufflon  as  a  present  to  the  Governor,  hoping  for  a  present  Not 
only  was  he  disappointed  in  this,  but  the  servants  seized  his  gun 
until  he  should  give  them  something.  Next  morning  he  appealed 
to  the  Governor,  but  only  received  a  beating  for  his  pains ;  accord- 
ingly he  returned  home,  collected  three  hundred  of  his  friends,  and 
seized  the  city,  murdering  Mur^d  Khin.  Hearing  of  this,  Kerim 
Khdn  sent  Mohamed  Amin,  Garrus  and  an  Afshir  chief  to  expel 
him.  The  latter  deserted  and  returned  to  Shirdz,  where  he  was 
duly  "sticked,"  but  the  former,  aided  by  the  citizens,  expelled 
Takf,  who  was  finally  killed. 

During  the  reign  of  Kerim  Khin,  Setid  Abul  Hasan,  Mahallati» 
the  descendant  of  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  was  Governor  of 
Kermdn  for  some  years,  and  built  the  house  which  was  afterwards 
used  as  the  Consulate,  but  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Vakil, 
Kermin,  for  the  last  time  it  is  to  be  hoped,  acquired  a  melancholy 
fame,  at  the  price  of  the  number  of  beggars  who  throng  its  bdsdrs 
to-day. 

Kerim  Khdn's  relatives  were  generally  as  cruel  as  he  himself 
was  kindly  in  disposition,  but  in  A.H.  1204  (1789)  Lutf  AH  Khin 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  reputation  for  heroism  which 
has  never  since  been  equalled  in  Persia.  According  to  the  native 
chronicler,  he  had  invaded  the  province  in  A.H.  1196  (1781),  but 
owing  to  lack  of  supplies  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
A  few  years  later,  when  betrayed  hyHdji  Ibrdhim  and  in  difEculttes, 
he  was  invited  to  Kermin  by  MuUd  Abdulla,  the  Imdm  Juma} 
The  city  thus  became  the  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  struggle  for 
power,  which  resulted  in  seating  the  Kdjir  dynasty  on  the  throne  ; 

^  The  Imdm  Juma  is  the  official  mulid  who  prays  for  the  Sbih's  health  in  each 
city. 
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indeed  Kermin  was  by  no  means  entirely  in  favour  of  Lutf  Ali 
Khdn,  Murtaza  Kuli  Khdn  of  Zarand,  a  partisan  of  Aghd  Mohamed, 
having    been  appointed    Governor  by  the  latter    in    a«h.   1208 

(1793). 

The  Kijir  Eunuch  marched  towards  his  prey  by  Shahr-i-Bclbek 

and  Mishizy  and  constructed  a  fortified  camp,  which  is  still  standing 
some  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city.  At  first  Lutf  Ali  Khin 
fought  in  the  open,  but  he  was  finally  besieged,  and  his  position 
becoming  desperate,  he  threw  a  plank  across  the  ditch,  and  escaped 
to  Bam.  There  he  was  betrayed  by  his  host,  who  ham-strung  his 
horse  as  he  was  mounting.  This  scene,  which  would  form  a  grand 
theme  for  a  painter,  terminated  the  career  of  the  hero,  who,  after 
being  blinded,  was  finally  put  to  death.  Kermdn  suffered  horrors 
from  which  it  will  not  recover  for  at  least  another  century,  20,000 
women  and  children  being  sold  into  slavery,  while  70,000  eyes  were 
counted  by  the  brutal  conqueror,  who,  turning  to  his  minister,  said  : 
"  Had  one  been  wanting,  yours  would  have  been  taken." 

Fath  Ali  Khin,  the  heir  of  Aghi  Mohamed,  expelled  the 
Afghins  from  Khabis  and  Narmdshir,  Fahraj  being  their  last 
stronghold  in  the  latter  district,  and  for  many  years  Kermin  lay 
practically  desolate,  with  a  population  of  blind  men,  its  Governor 
being  Mohamed  Takf.  In  A.H.  1216  (1801),  it  was  blessed  with 
3ret  another  great  Governor  in  the  shape  of  Ibrihim  Khin,  Zdhir-u- 
Dola^  a  member  of  the  Kijir  tribe,*  who  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  years,  restored  some  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  war-worn 
province,  not  only  rebuilding  the  town  mainly  to  the  west  of  its 
original  site,  but  also  digging  kandts  and  founding  villages.  Upon 
his  death  in  A.H.  1240  (1824)  his  son  Abbds  Kuli  Mirza 
collected  a  force  to  attack  Yezd,  but  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers 
at  Shims,  and  fled  to  Mazanderdn.  Kermdn  was  then  given  to 
Hasan  Ali  Mirsa,  Shuja-u-Sultana^  brother  of  Husein  Ali  Mirza, 
Governor-General  of  Firs,  and  remained  in  his  family  for  some 
years.  A  few  years  later  Abbds  Mirza,  the  heir-apparent  of  Fath 
Ali  Shih,  marched  from  Kashdn  to  Yezd  and  Kermin,  both  of 
which  cities  seem  to  have  been  in  rebellion,  but  to  have  speedily 
submitted. 

In  A.H.   I2SS  (1839)  Aghd   Khin,  grandson  of  Seiid  Abul 
Hasan,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kermin,  but  almost  immedi- 
'  His  daughter  was  the  mother  of  H.I.M.  Muzaffar-u-Din. 
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I  heard  about  some  ancient  copper  mines  to  the  south,  and  on 
visiting  them,  found  that  they  consisted  of  a  tunnel  run  into  the  cliff 
side,  and  appeared  very  extensive;  the  name  given  was  Gohar,^ 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Gabr  or  Infidel,  from  the  title  generally 
given  by  the  Persians  to  the  men  of  yore.  Everywhere  we  had 
heard  that  brigands  were  about,  but  hitherto  we  had  escaped  their 
attentions,  mainly  owing  to  the  rate  at  which  we  marched.  Upon 
leaving  the  copper  mines,  however,  we  saw  a  band  of  sevefi  horse- 
men, who  rode  for  the  next  three  days  about  half  a  mile  off  us. 

At  Maziin  we  struck  the  river  which  flows  to  Marvis,  the  chief 
town  to  the  north  of  Arivirjun;  it  was  a  large  village,  but  its 
inhabitants  said  that  they  were  sure  to  be  robbed  if  they  lefl  home. 
Next  morning  we  again  sighted  the  same  band,  and  as  I  felt 
rather  anxious,  I  determined  to  march  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
possible,  hoping  thereby  to  get  off  their  beat  Both  my  gun  and 
my  rifle  were  useless,  the  stocks  being  broken,  but  we  carried  them 
ostentatiously,  and  this  no  doubt  saved  us.  At  night  I  pitched 
my  tent,  but  watched  some  distance  from  it,  hoping  thereby  to 
surprise  any  raiders. 

We  appeared  to  be  passing  across  very  high  country,  which 
sloped  down  south  to  Arsinjdn.  This  is  described  as  a  hot 
country,  and  I  much  regretted  not  being  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  exploration,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
inadvisable.  In  the  late  evening  we  reached  the  village  of  Bdgh-i- 
SicL,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river  draining  south,  and  were  glad 
to  hear  that  we  were  only  a  stage  from  the  main  road. 

Again  the  next  day  our  seven  companions  appeared,  but  only 
once,  and  with  the  growing  openness  of  the  country,  we  felt  that 
their  power  for  harm  had  ceased.  A  steep  descent  brought  us 
into  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Polvdr,  where  we  crossed  t^o  of  its 
tributaries,  and  were  delighted  to  strike  the  main  road  and  the 
British  telegraph  line  at  Mashad-i-Murghdb. 

Hastening  on  towards  Shirdz,  I  met  a  line  inspector  on  tour» 
Mr  Jefferies,  who  informed  me  that  there  was  a  riot  taking  place 
in  the  capital  of  Fdrs.  Accordingly,  with  very  brief  visits  to  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  Persepolis,  which  I  fortunately  was  able 
to  examine  carefully  five  years  later,  marched  rapidly  on,  and 
being  warned  to  avoid  the  town,  proceeded  to  the  beautiful 
^  Gohar  also  means  a  pearl  or  jewel,  so  this  may  be  its  origin. 
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Telqjaph  Garden,  where  I  was  most  hospitably  received  by  Dr 
Scully,  the  entertainer  of  almost  every  European  traveller  in  Persia. 

Matters  were  distinctly  interesting,  as  the  Shirdzis  were  taking 
sanctuary  in  the  British  Telegraph  Office — ^they  had  forcibly  closed 
their  own — and  were  clamouring  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Kawdm- 
ul-Mulk^  the  hereditary  mayor.  This,  however,  was  not  acceded 
to,  the  Shih  tel^;raphing  to  the  Governor-General  that  he  expected 
him  to  keep  order.  The  people  ultimately  lost  faith  in  the  British, 
and  b^;an  to  utter  threats ;  and  all  the  staff  were  glad  to  leave  the 
town  office,  their  lives  being  undoubtedly  in  danger.  Rumours 
were  impending  of  an  attack  on  the  garden,  which  lies  about  a 
thousand  yards  from  the  city  walls,  and  the  whole  night  we  listened 
to  the  dull  roar  of  the  mob. 

At  sunrise  firing  b^[an,  and  by  the  aid  of  field-glasses  we  saw 
the  Kawdm-ul'Mulk  and  his  servants  ride  out  of  the  city  gate» 
firing  on  all  sides.  A  party  of  Bahdrlu  tribesmen  came  to  his 
support,  and  we  watched  the  skirmish,  in  which  two  or  three  men 
were  wounded.  One  unfortunate,  who  had  been  hit,  and  had 
fallen  off  his  horse  when  riding  behind  the  Kawdm-ul-Mulk  out  of 
the  town,  was  hacked  to  bits.  In  the  afternoon  a  tel^^am  came, 
ordering  the  Kawim  to  Tehrin,  and  he  started  with  the  pleasant 
wish  of  the  Shirizis,  that  he  should  meet  the  fate  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Hdji  Ibrdhim,  who  had  been  boiled  *  to  death  by  Path 
AliShih. 

Turning  night  into  day,  I  rode  down  to  Bushire  in  five  days, 
and  just  caught  the  mail,  on  board  which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  a 
rest,  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  that  I  had  ridden  some  1 300  miles 
across  Persia,  without  loss  of  health  or  unpleasant  experiences. 

'  In  this  connection,  I  heard  a  good  story  of  a  member  of  the  family  who 
insulted  a  Frenchman  and  called  him  ^'  son  of  a  burnt  father,"  the  most  usual 
term  of  abuse,  to  which  the  ready  repartee  was,  "  son  of  a  bailed  fdiihtx  \^ 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   PERSIAN   GULF 

**  Soon  as  the  sun  shone  forth  from  the  height  of  heaven, 
The  heart  of  stone  grew  hot  henealh  its  orh ; 
The  bodies  of  the  fishes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lish-ponds, 
Burned  like  the  silk  which  is  exposed  to  the  fire ; 
Both  the  water  and  the  air  gave  out  so  burning  a  heat, 
That  the  fish  went  away  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fire. 
In  the  plains  the  chase  became  a  matter  of  perfect  ease, 
For  the  desert  was  filled  with  roasted  gazelles." — Abdur  RazzXk. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  up  and  down  which  I  have  steamed  many  times, 
having  also  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  pOTts 
which  are  not  touched  at  by  the  mail  steamers. 

The  Persian  Gulf,  known  in  common  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Red  Sea  as  Erythrean  by  the  ancients,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  bodies  of  water  in  the  world  from  the  historic  point  of 
view,  and  perhaps  in  the  near  future  the  eyes  of  Europe  may  be 
directed  to  it  as  forming  the  shortest  route  to  the  East  Although 
constituting  a  waterway  between  the  ancient  civilisations  of  the 
world,  yet  few  coasts  are  more  forbidding,  and  even  nowadays 
sailors  always  complain  that  there  is  either  too  much  or  too  little 
wind  in  "the  Gulf,"  as  it  is  termed.    Serrated  ranges  running 
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parallel  to  the  coast,  an  absence  of  sheltered  harbours,  sunken  reefs 
and  dangerous  currents,  added  to  the  storms  so  prevalent,  must 
have  constituted  terrible  dangers  to  mariners  attempting  voyages, 
and  the  inhospitable  shores  have  ever  been  the  abode  of  a  low 
class  of  Ichthyophagi,  who  would  have  had  no  mercy  on  a  ship- 
wrecked crew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  is  never  cold,  while 
the  extreme  heat,  which  is  so  trying  to  Europeans,  is  agreeable  to 
the  native  of  its  shores ;  and  heat  was  undoubtedly  favourable  to 
civilisation  at  its  inception,  as  the  inhabitants  of  harsh  climates  were 
almost  compelled  to  be  hunters  to  keep  themselves  clothed,  and 
consequently  remained  longer  in  a  savage  state. 

Chaldaea,  according  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  Berosus,  was 
civilised  by  a  creature  half  man  and  half  fish,  which  came  from  the 
Erythrean  Sea  and  taught  men  the  arts  of  life.  Its  name  was 
Oannes,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Chaldaean  god  of 
the  primeval  waters,  Ea.  This  legend  undoubtedly  points  to  some 
higher  race  arriving  by  sea,  but  further  than  this  the  mists  have  not 
been  rolled  away. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  recorded  expedition  by  sea  so  ancient  as 
that  of  Sargon  I.  of  Chaldaea,  who  navigated  the  Mediterranean 
about  B.C  3800.  His  son  Naramsin^  led  an  army  against 
Magan,*  which  may  be  identified  with  the  mainland  opposite  the 
Bahrein  Islands.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that,  in  my  opinion,  excava- 
tions should  be  made,  which  might  possibly  establish  records  of  still 
earlier  voyages.  For  instance,  we  learn  that  in  the  third  millennium 
B.C  timber  and  diorite  were  procured  for  a  priest  king  of  Lagash 
(Shtrpurla)  in  Shumer,  from  Magan  and  Melukhkha,  Nituk'  and 
Gubi,  and  this  points  to  an  established  trade. 

The  oldest  l^ends  of  the  Phoenicians  place  the  cradle  of  the 
race  in  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  or 
in  the  Bahrein  Islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Tylos  and  Arados,  bore 
names  that  were  still  more  famous  on  the  Mediterranean  as  Tyre 
and  Arvad  It  was,  indeed,  only  on  account  of  violent  earthquakes 
that  this  interesting  race  migrated  across  Syria  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — at  least,  that  was  their  own  belief. 

'  The  Dawn  cf  ChnlisaiioH^  by  Pro£  Maspero,  p.  6oa 
'  Ikid,^  p.  $64,  note  3. 

'  R,  A.  S.  Journal^  April  1898,  p.  241  et  seqq,^  The  Early  Commerce  of 
BahyloH  with  Iiedia^  by  J.  Kennedy.    Nituk  is  considered  to  be  Bahrein. 
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But  the  known  history  of  navigation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hardly 
begins  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  Sennacherib 
crushed  the  refugees  who  had  fled  to  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  by 
means  of  ships  built  by  Phoenicians  and  Cypriote  Greeks,  whom  he 
brought  across  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  On  the  Taylor 
cylinder  the  campaign  is  described  as  follows :  "  The  remnant  of  the 
men  of  Bit- Yakin  .  .  .  took  all  the  gods  of  the  country  and  crossed 
the  Great  Sea  of  the  Sunrising,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Elam. 
On  ships  of  Hatti-land  I  traversed  the  sea.  .  .  ."  ^ 

The  story  of  Sennacherib  then  informs  us  that  navigation  was 
known  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  century 
B.C,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  ever  entirely  suspended,  as  the 
land  routes  lay  across  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  ever  the  haunt 
of  predatory  tribes,  which  routes  are  not,  even  in  the  twentieth 
century,  opened  up  to  commerce. 

We  next  come  to  the  period  when  Babylon  was  at  her  zenith, 
and  trade  was  so  flourishing  that  peacocks  and  rice  were  known 
even  in  distant  Athens  at  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes, 
and  that  by  their  Tamil  names.^  Under  Persian  rule  Babylon 
declined,  and  with  her  fall  direct  intercourse  with  India  may  have 
gradually  ceased ;  thus  when  Nearchos  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  326  B.C.,  he  practically  re-discovered  what  was  already  a  veiy 
ancient  trade  route.  I  cannot  dwell  on  his  famous  voyage  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Kirun,  although  I  shall  incidentally 
refer  to  it,  and  as  Persia  throughout  the  period  of  her  history  never 
was  a  sea-faring  nation,  we  come  to  the  times  when,  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  Chinese  ships  were  seen  in  the  Euphrates.' 
This  adventurous  commerce  is  first  mentioned  by  Masudi  in  the 
following  passage :  "  The  principal  branch  of  the  Euphrates  ran 
past  Hira.  ...  To  this  port  arrived  ships  from  China  and  from 
India."  *  The  Chinese  annals  of  the  Thang  dynasty  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  describe  in  detail  the  course  followed  by  the 
junks. 

*  Ughtfrom  the  East^  by  C.  J.  Ball,  p.  197. 

^  Ta(6f  and  tp\l\^  are  words  of  Indian  origin.    Cf.  Kennedy  in  R.  A.  5. 
Jaumaly  loc.  ciL 

Vide  Yule's  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither^  vol  i.  p.  Ixxvii.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Chinese  only  came  up  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  Sir^  the  nodem 
Tdhiri,  and  later  on  Hormuz  was  their  furthest  point  west 

*  Lis  Praires  €POr^  voL  i.  p.  216. 
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This  extraordinary  activity  was  eclipsed  by  the  teeming  pros* 
perity  of  the  Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  trade  from  the 
East,  enriching  Basra  or  Balsora  ^  and  Baghdad,  gilded  Asia  with 
those  imperishable  legends  which  are  embodied  in  the  "  Thousand 
and  one  Nights,"  and  are  responsible  for  Milton's  "gorgeouis  East"  * 
It  was  from  Balsora  that  Sinbad  set  forth  on  his  adventurous 
voyages  which  quaintly  portray  the  ideas  of  the  period  when  the 
world  was  but  little  known,  and  even  to-day  the  lovely  palm- 
groves  and  romantic  creeks  that  render  Basra  an  Eastern  Venice 
retain  a  glamour  of  departed  glory ;  and  the  same  high-pooped 
baggala  in  which  Sinbad  and  his  companions  launched  forth  upon 
the  deep  can  be  counted  by  scores  in  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

When  mi^ovemment  began  to  close  the  Basra  route,  the  great 
caravan  road  via  TabHz  to  Bandar  Abbds  took  its  place.  Hormuz, 
at  first  situated  on  the  Mindb  river,  and,  when  the  mainland 
became  unsafe,  transferred  to  the  island  of  Jerun,  became  the 
emporium  of  the  East,  until  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history  occurred — the  arrival  of  European  ships  in  Eastern  waters. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  ultimate  benefit  that  has 
been  derived  from  the  opening  of  this  great  trade  route,  which 
perhaps  saved  Europe  from  Asiatic  domination  by  a  final  severance 
of  the  two  arteries  of  the  world's  commerce  via  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Red  Sea,  yet  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  hurt  that  our  repre- 
sentatives first  appeared  as  pirates,  far  surpassing  in  their  methods 
the  general  cruelty  of  the  times.  The  behaviour  of  Albuquerque  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  atrocious,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  how  he 
matilated  his  prisoners  ^'for  the  glory  of  God"  without  a  deep 
sense  of  humiliation.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
Portuguese,  by  holding  Hormuz,  kept  their  hands  on  the  throat 
of  Eastern  trade,  occasionally  cruising  up  the  Red  Sea,  until, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  appear 
on  the  scene. 

The  recently  published  diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,*  our  first 
ambassador  to  India,  is,  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  of  immense 
historical  value,  as  showing  our  actual  position  in  those  days.  A 
most  salient  feature  appears  to  be  the  smallness  of  the  trade,  the 

^  Balsora  was  the  corruption  of  the  Arab  Basra. 
<  CH  Paradise  Lost,  bookiL 
Edited  by  W.  Foster,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hakluyt  Soc. 
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whole  of  India  not  being  able  to  furnish  more  than  four  or  five 
cargoes  a  year.  It  was  on  this  account  that  a  ship,  the  James^ 
was  sent  to  Jdsk  to  try  and  open  up  trade  with  Persia;*  but 
even  so  there  were  difficulties,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  because  Shdh  Abbds  wanted  little  else  than 
cash  ^ — although  he  never  refused  presents — and  in  those  days,  to 
take  bullion  out  of  England  was  considered  to  be  almost  criminal. 

In  1620  there  were  two  sea-fights  off  JAsk,  the  first  being  inde- 
cisive; but  in  the  second  the  Portuguese  were  defeated,  and  the 
English  factory,  which  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  1619,  was 
saved  from  destruction.  Two  years  later,  in  1622,  in  alliance  with 
Persia's  great  Shdh,  Hormuz  was  taken,  and  the  Portuguese  power 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

From  this  date  until  to-day  British  trade  and  influence,  although 
fluctuating,  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  our  responsibilities  have 
been  faced  with  a  determination  that  has  been  unsurpassed  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Jowasnni  pirates 
were  strong  enough  to  take  H.M.S.  Minerva  after  two  days*  fight- 
ing, and  every  sailor  was  put  to  the  sword.  This  affront  was  only 
wiped  out  by  some  desperate  engagements,  which  forced  the 
truculent  Arabs  to  abstain  from  sea-fighting  and  piracy.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  century  the/^wr  Britannica  has  been  maintained, 
although  not  without  a  heavy  outlay.  In  the  Bahrein  group  alone 
has  this  peace  been  broken  in  recent  times,  namely  in  1895,  when 
Sheikh  Jdsim  attempted  to  invade  these  islands  from  Zobira  on  the 
opposite  coast  However,  the  punishment  meted  out  to  him  was 
short  and  sharp,  forty-four  of  his  ships  being  destroyed  by  H.M.S 
Sphinx  and  Pigeon^  and  an  even  larger  number  towed  off  to 
Bahrein. 

1  Cf.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  p.  330 :  "  That  the  war  with  the  Turks  having 
blocked  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe,  there  must  be  in  Persia  at  once  a 
dearth  of  cloth  and  a  plethora  of  silk  ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  find 
some  vent  for  the  large  stock  of  English  goods  in  their  warehouse,  (br  which 
no  immediate  sale  could  be  hoped  in  India." 

*  Ibid,y  p.  353 :  "  And  obserue  one  thing  well :  The  parts  of  Persia 
that  vent  cloth,  which  in  Steele's  judgement  will  not  exceed  500  a  yeaie 
— a  small  matter — and  the  rest  wilbe  expected  to  be  supplyed  in  mooy,  are 
the  same  that  produce  the  silke  and  are  nearest  Turky,  as  Gordgestan  and 
Gilan ;  and  to  diose  parts  doth  can  be  brought  cheaper  by  Aleppo  then  by 
Jasques." 
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At  the  present  time  the  Persian  Gulf  is  crowded  with  British 
shipping,  Hindustani  is  the  prevalent  language  at  most  of  the 
portSy  and  peace  prevails  everywhere.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  were  the  British  gunboats  to  quit  this  land- 
locked sea,  piracy  would  immediately  be  re-established;  and,  as 
an  Arab  naively  remarked  to  me,  the  loot  would  now  be  ten 
times  as  valuable  as  it  was  a  generation  ago. 

I  now  return  to  my  journey.  Before  we  left  Bushire,  Colonel 
(now  Sir  Adelbert)  Talbot,  the  Resident,  the  importance  of  whose 
post  has  been  demonstrated  by  Lord  Curzon,  came  on  board 
bound  for  Maskat  After  a  smooth  run  we  touched  at  Linga, 
the  prettiest  port  in  the  Gulf,  with  its  fringe  of  palms,  behind  which 
rises  a  scarped  mountain.  Its  trade,  which  is  considerable,  is 
mainly  a  transit  business,  goods  for  the  Pirate  Coast  being  dis- 
tributed from  this  centre.  The  roads  to  the  interior  are  most 
difficult,  and  the  value  of  Linga  as  a  port  suffers  considerably 
from  this  fact  An  interesting  stroll  may  always  be  taken  along 
the  shore,  where  large  baggcda  are  built  with  timber  imported  from 
Africa. 

Until  a  few  years  previously,  Linga  was  governed  by  a 
Jowasmi  Sheikh^  but  the  Persian  Government  imprisoned  him 
and  appointed  one  of  their  own  officials.  While  I  was  at  Shirdz  in 
1898,  Sheikh  Mohamed,  the  son  of  the  dispossessed  chief  who  had 
died,  seized  the  port,  and  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
ousting  him.  As  usual,  a  local  chief  did  the  work,  and  the  storm 
passed  over. 

Continuing  down  the  Gulf,  we  touched  at  Bandar  Abbds, 
which  is  described  in  chap,  xxvi.,  and  in  considerable  heat 
steamed  into  the  black,  rocky  harbour  of  Maskat,  at  the  back 
of  which  the  rugged  ranges  are  so  close  together  that  there  is 
no  road  of  any  description  into  the  interior,  except  from  the 
commercial  port  of  Mattra  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  All  com- 
munication with  Mattra,  indeed,  must  be  carried  on  by  water,  there 
being  but  a  difficult  foot-track  across  the  great  spurs.  Passing 
a  black  rock,  the  playground  of  the  British  tar,  the  eye  is 
first  caught  by  the  grim  old  forts  built  by  the  Portuguese,  one 
of  which  was  completed  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada.      Its 

>  Ancient  Trading  Centres  of  the  Persian  Gulfy  by  Captain  Siifk, /oumat 
J?.  O,  S^  voL  X.  p.  612. 
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failure  indirectly  hastened  the  downfall  of  Portugal,  1650  A.D.  being 
the  date  of  their  final  expulsion. 

The  population  huddled  inside  the  narrow  strip  occupied  by 
the  town,  and  occupying  reed  huts  outside,  may,  perhaps,  aggregate 
8000,  but  no  census  has  ever  been  taken  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Sultdn's  family,  at  one  time,  ruled  over  Omin  and  distant 
Zanzibar,  but  by  an  arrangement  made  in  1861,  the  northern  and 
southern  states  were  divided,  and  the  British  Government  now  pays 
the  Sultan  some  7000  rupees  a  month  in  connection  with  this 
partition. 

As  a  political  appointment  Maskat  is  so  detested  that  orders 
to  take  up  the  post  are  said  to  be  occasionally  answered  by  an 
application  for  leave.  During  my  eight  years'  connection  with 
Persia  there  have  been  almost  as  many  Consuls.  The  post, 
however,  is  not  without  importance,  and  the  interior  is  but  little 
known.  The  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  terrible,  and  all  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  rocks  during  the  day  is  given  out  at  night ; 
moreover  the  fine  Consulate  has  no  garden,  and  riding  is  almost 
impossible.  French  and  American  Consular  representatives  now 
both  fly  their  flags  at  Maskat,  and  in  1898  there  was  much 
excitement  about  the  concession  of  a  coaling-station  to  France. 

Leaving  Maskat,  where  even  a  day  on  board  ship  makes  the 
thoughtful  realise  Rudyard  Kipling's  conception  of  ''the  white 
man's  burden,"  we  steamed  across  to  the  squalid  port  of  Gwidur, 
and  a  day's  run  brought  us  to  Karachi,  which  seemed  delightfully 
cool  after  Maskat  The  luxuries  of  the  Sind  Club  too  were  highly 
appreciated,  after  six  months  of  the  roughest  fare. 
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1  irniral  Scylax  descended  the  Indus,  and, 
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Cr  Maspenyt  Thi  Fasnng  of  tkt  Empires,  p.  694*     Vidt  also  page  167. 
'  C 1  Amaiit  vi  aS,  s. 

*  y^   hit  Noies  cm  Amimi  amd  Afediaival  AfaJkrdm^  Journal  R.  G.  5., 
\yt  \  1896*  PL  387  €t  seqq,  (vol  vii.) 
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at  Bushire,  we  first  touched  at  Gwddur.  There,  among  other  items 
of  news,  we  heard  that  Major  Muir's  ^  would-be  murderer,  Shih 
Did,  whose  movements  we  were  to  report,  was  living  at  a  little 
hamlet  on  the  frontier,  and  that  the  Rinds  of  Mand,  a  nest  of 
robbers  to  the  north,  were  much  annoyed  by  slaves  escaping 
to  Gwddur,  which,  as  it  was  a  possession  of  the  Sultdn  of 
Maskat,  secured  their  liberation. 

The  following  morning,  in  beautifully  calm  weather,  we  steamed 
into  the  wide  bay  of  Chahbdr,  which  Captain  Grier  pronounced  to 
be  the  safest  and  most  accessible  on  the  coast  It  is  sheltered  from 
the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  mainland  of  Omdn,  on  which  side, 
too,  the  Ras  Kuhldb  ^  runs  out,  while  to  the  south-east  there  is  a 
natural  breakwater  in  the  shape  of  a  long  reef.  But  with  a  width 
of  seven  and  a  half  miles  at  the  entrance,  and  a  depth  of  twelve 
miles,  the  anchorage  is  only  comparatively  safe. 

By  means  of  slings  we  transferred  our  horses  without  much 
difficulty  to  a  large  native  craft  which  Mr  Lovell,  the  clerk  in 
charge,  had  kindly  ordered  for  us,  but  when  we  approached  the 
shore  the  problem  arose  how  to  get  them  over  its  high  sides  into 
the  sea,  the  baggcda  not  being  able  to  get  within  some  200  yards 
of  the  shore.  My  companion  was  in  his  element,  and  while  I  went 
on  shore  to  make  arrangements,  he  had  all  our  grain  shifted  to  one 
side,  which  not  only  heeled  over  the  baggala^  but  formed  a  ramp, 
up  which  the  unwilling  horses  were  driven  overboard,  and  they 
finally  swam  ashore  in  safety.  Our  impedimenta  were  carried  up 
to  the  substantial  Telegraph  Office,  which  must  serve  as  an 
excellent  object  lesson  to  the  neighbouring  Baluchis. 

Before  describing  our  journey  I  propose  to  give  some  account 
of  the  province  we  had  just  entered.  Baluchistan  is  the  generally 
accepted  nomenclature  of  a  huge  but  thinly-peopled  country, 
divided  between  the  British  and  Persian  Governments.  This  desert 
province  roughly  corresponds  to  the  17th  satrapy  of  Darius  as 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.'  The  Great  King  invaded  the  Hapta 
Hindu  or  the  Panjdb,  probably  by  the  Baluchistin  route,  while  a 

*  Vide  chap.  xxvi. 

'  Ras  is  Arabic  for  cape  ;  its  primary  meaning  is  head. 

*  Cf.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  *'The  Parikanians  and 
Ethiopians  of  Asia  furnished  a  tribute  of  four  hundred  talents.  This  was  the 
17th  satrapy."  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Mykians  or  Maka  in  the 
14th  satrapy  inhabited  Western  Makr^. 
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fleet  under  his  Greek  admiral  Scylax  descended  the  Indus,  and, 
undismayed  by  the  tides,  explored  the  shores  of  Gedrosia  and 
Arabia.^  This  expedition  took  place  about  512  B.C.,  and,  in  a 
sense,  lessens  the  glory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  however,  was 
probably  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Greeks  had  already  sailed 
the  Erythrean  Sea,  if  indeed  they  had  done  so. 

In  Alexander  the  Great's  day  Makrdn  was  known  as  the  country 
of  the  Ichthyophagi  as  r^ards  the  sea  coast,  while  the  hinter- 
land was  termed  Gedrosia.*  To  deal  with  the  word  Makrdn,  we 
have  the  weighty  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Holdich*  that  it  is 
a  contraction  of  the  two  Persian  words  Mdhi  and  Khurdn^ 
which  are  the  exact  equivalent  of  Ichthyophagi.  However,  the 
word  is,  I  believe,  much  older,  and  I  would  offer  the  following 
suggestion.  Assyriologists  apparently  differ  as  to  whether  Magan 
is  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  or  the  coast  of  Arabia  behind  Bahrein, 
and  including  Omdn,  but,  in  any  case,  there  is  the  Maka  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  term  is  reproduced  in  the  Mykians  or 
Mekians  of  Herodotus.  Now  Makrin  was  particularly  notable 
for  its  mangroves  and  morasses,  the  country  being  similar  to  the 
adjacent  coast,  which  is  known  as  the  Ran  of  Kach,  this  word  being 
the  Sanscrit  aranya  or  itina^  signifying  a  waste  or  swamp.  Is 
it  not  then  possible  that  in  Maka  irina  (signifying  the  waste 
of  Maka)  we  have  at  last  traced  the  origin  of  this  much- 
debated  word  ?  In  Sind  the  modem  pronunciation  is  Makardn ; 
this  is  exactly  the  expression  which  the  above  two  words  might 
be  expected  to  form. 

Physically  speaking,  Makrin  consists  of  the  district  stretching 
inland,  as  far  as  the  watershed  of  the  first  important  range  of 
hills,  and  thus  includes  a  strip  of  country  averaging  some  sixty 
miles  in  width.  For  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  a 
sandy  plain  traversed  by  several  rivers,  and  often  covered  with 
tamarisk.  Most  of  the  rivers,  except  after  rain,  only  run  above 
ground  in  parts,  and  then  flow  underground,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  saving  immense  loss  by  evaporation.  This  district 
should  be  less  poverty-stricken  than  it  is,  as  the  soil  is  good  and 

*  ZL  Maspero's  Tlu  Passing  of  the  Empires^  p.  694.     Vide  also  page  167. 

*  Cf.  Arrian,  vi.  28^  5. 

'  Vide  his  Notes  on  Ancient  cmd  Mediaeval  Makrdn^  Journal  R,  G.  5., 
April  1896,  p.  587  et  seqq,  (vol  vii.) 
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the  water  supply  fair,  while  there  is  excellent  camd -grazing. 
Behind  this  is  a  belt  of  low,  rounded  clay  hills,^  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  succeeded  by  rugged  limestone  ranges,  whose  crests  form 
the  watershed  of  Makrdn. 

This  scenery  is  so  exquisitely  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich, 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  from  his  important  work : 
"A  dead  monotony  of  laminated  clay  backbones,  serrated  like 
that  of  a  whale's  vertebrae,  sticking  out  from  the  smoother  out- 
lines of  mud  ridges,  which  slope  down  on  either  hand  to  where  a 
little  edging  of  sticky  salt  betokens  that  there  is  a  drainage  line 
when  there  is  water  to  trickle  along  it ;  and  a  little  faded  decoration 
of  neutral-tinted  tamarisk,  shadowing  the  yellow  stalks  of  last  year's 
forgotten  grass,  along  its  banks — ^such  was  the  sylvan  aspect  of  a 
scene  which  we  had  before  us  only  too  often."  * 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  limestone  rai^e  drain  into  the  Bampur 
and  Mashkid  rivers,  neither  of  which  reach  the  sea,  although,  until 
our  journey  set  the  question  finally  at  rest,  it  was  thought  that  the 
Bampur  river  might  possibly  discharge  its  waters  into  the  Finoch 
river,  known  as  the  Rapsh  in  its  lower  reaches.  To  the  north, 
in  its  western  section,  the  Lut  runs  down  to  the  Bampur  river, 
while  east  of  the  Fahraj  plain  the  r^^lar  north-west  trend  of 
the  Persian  mountain  chains  gives  place  to  the  equally  regular 
east-and-west  lie  of  the  ranges,  which  is  so  noticeable  a 
feature  throughout  all  Southern  Baluchistdn,  and  partly  accounts 
for  its  backward  condition,  access  from  the  coast  being  so  difficult 
Further  north  again  lies  the  district  of  Sarhad,  where  two 
parallel  ranges  running  north-west  divide  this  upland  country  from 
the  Lut  on  the  west,  and  the  equally  low-lying  desert  of  Khirin 
on  the  east. 

In  Sarhad,  there  is  the  remarkable  Kuh-i-Taftdn  or  Chehel  Tan, 
running  up  to  nearly  13,000  feet,  with  a  partially  active  volcano 
some  200  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  in  Eocene  times  the  sea  flowed 
over  the  whole  of  this  country,  and  there  are  still  legends  con- 
nected with  the  Lut,  of  which  an  apposite  example  is  mentioned 

*  Dr  Blandford  writes  :  **  Along  the  sea-coast  (sc  of  Makrdn)  ...  a  newer 
series  of  rocks  rests  upon  the  nummulitics.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  thick  beds  of  hardened  clay  or  marl ;  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and 
abounds  in  fossils.  .  .  .  The  exact  age  has  not  been  ascertained."  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid's  Eastern  Persia^  ii.  p.  452. 

'  The  Indian  Borderland^  ?•  3I9- 
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by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  to  the  effect  that  the  prophet  Yiinus  or 
Jonah  was  cast  up  at  Yiinsi,  some  three  stages  to  the  south  of 
Turbat,  and  hid  for  many  days  under  a  gourd.  Again,  further 
east,  on  the  Hehlt  road,  is  the  village  of  Langar,  signifying  an 
anchor  and  so  a  port  and,  according  to  M.  Khanikoff,  there  is  an 
ancient  tradition  that  Langar  was  a  harbour  on  the  great  inland 
sea.  Although  l^ends  are,  as  a  rule,  far  from  trustworthy,  yet,  in 
the  two  instances  given,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  came 
into  existence,  unless  there  had  been  an  inland  sea  at  some  not 
very  remote  period. 

The  central  belt  of  Persian  Baluchistdn  is  extremely  hilly,  but 
possesses  a  fair  water  supply  which  is  little  used,  and  also  an 
almost  unlimited  extent  of  scanty  grazing,  while  the  Bampur  river 
is  quite  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population  at  the  cost  of 
a  trifling  outlay  in  irrigation  works. 

Sarhad,^  until  a  few  years  ago  a  nest  of  robbers,  and  now  but 
little  better,  possesses  great  potentialities,  with  high-lying  plains 
running  up  to  Taftdn  and  Safid  Kuh,  which  latter  is  also  an  elevated 
range.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  district  has  scarcely  any  population, 
although  the  few  kandts  which  have  been  dug  have  proved  to  be  a 
great  success,  and  there  are  many  traces  of  ancient  cultivation. 
However,  the  opening  of  the  Quetta-Sistdn  road  is  slowly  but 
surely  having  its  effect,  as  we  can  no  longer  be  indifferent  to 
raids,  and  the  Persian  authorities  are  taking  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  what  is  now  little  more  than  a  nuisance,  although,  until  quite 
recently,  Baluchis  murdered  nearly  every  one  they  captured,  no 
slave-market  being  open  to  them.  In  exceptional  cases,  when 
captives  were  enslaved,  they  were  mutilated  in  order  to  lessen  their 
desire  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

Further  east  in  what  is  now  known  as  British  Baluchistan, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  which  runs  up  almost  to 
the  Hdmand  is  a  desert  Separating  it  from  Sind  is  the  great 
range,  or  rather  mountainous  belt,  which  forms  the  north-west 
boundary  of  India,  and  extends  from  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Panjdb  to  Cape  Monze,  near  Karachi.  Nor  does  it  end  there,  for 
it  curves  away  westward  in  long  narrow  parallel  valleys,  such 
as  that  of  the  Rakshin,  up  which  we  marched  to  Quetta  in 
1896.  As,  however,  British  Baluchistan  will  be  referred  to  in  a 
^  Sarkad  implies  frontier  and  also  Cold  Country. 
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later  chapter,  for  the  present  the  above  brief  description  must 
suffice. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Baluchis  we  possess  no  definite  know* 
ledge,  as  they  have  no  ancient  literature,  are  very  ignorant,  and 
pride  themselves  as  much  on  this  ignorance  as  any  medixval 
baron.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  assigns  them  to  a  Turkoman  origin, 
but,  according  to  Professor  Rawlinson,  Baluch^  is  derived  from 
Belus,  King  of  Babylon,  who  is  identified  with  the  Nimrod,  the  son 
of  Cush,  of  Holy  Writ  These  two  names  are  reproduced  in 
Baluch  and  Kuch,  referred  to  later  on  in  this  book,  and  indi- 
cate the  origin  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Kech  or  Kej  valley 
and  perhaps  also  of  Kach.  Throughout  the  Sdsinian  period 
Baluchistdn  was  known  as  Kussun,  which  may  be  a  form  of 
Cush. 

The  Shdk  Ndma  of  Firdusi  distinctly  mentions  the  Baluchis 
as  a  tribe  occupying  Gildn  during  the  reign  of  Noshirwdn,  and 
apparently  they  migrated  to  Baluchistan  via  Sistdn.  They  are,  in 
all  probability,  an  Aryan  race,  and  if  we  accept  this,  together  with 
an  immigration  of  Arabs  flying  from  persecution  on  the  death  of 
Husein* — Aleppo  is  constantly  referred  to  in  their  ballads — ^we  can, 
in  my  opinion,  fairly  account  for  the  Baluchis,  whose  chiefs  all  claim 
an  Arab  ancestry,  and  are  apparently  members  of  a  different  race 
from  the  peasantry,  as  is,  I  believe,  the  case  among  the  Lushai 
tribes.  This  theory  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Brdhuis  only  rose  to  power  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  they  descended  from  the  mountains  under  Kambar  to  aid 
the  last  Hindu  rdja^  whose  kingdom  they  usurped 

My  knowledge  of  the  languages  spoken  is  small,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  Brihui  tongue  is  akin  to  Tamil,  a  Dravidian 
language,  and  is  not  related  to  Persian,  whereas  the  Baluchi 
language  belongs  to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 
This  is  a. very  important  point    Again  the  Brihuis  are  short, 

^  Balus  is  the  Arabic,  and  Baluj  is  old  Persian.    Vide  Ancient  Monarchies^ 
vol.  i.  p.  6i  et  seqq, 

«  Cf.  the  Baluchi  song  :— 

'*  When  Yezid  fought  with  the  Imdms  an  angel  said, 
*'  The  liver  of  the  Prophet  has  been  rent  in  twain,' 
And  so  on  all  sides  they  now  exclaimed, 
*The  head  of  Husein  has  been  struck  off  and  deft  asunder.'* 
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thick-set,  and  round-faced ;  the  Baluchis,  on  the  contrary,  are  tall 
and  slender,  with  decidedly  long  faces. 

To  summarise,  the  Brdhuis  are  apparently  Dravidian  aborigines, 
and  the  Baluchis  are  of  mixed  Persian  and  Arab  origin — the  latter 
brought  no  women — and  we  also  know  that  there  is  a  medley  of 
tribes  which  have  settled  in  Baluchistin,  some  of  them  in  historic 
times.  Finally,  Istakhri  mentions  that  the  Makrdnis  resembled 
Arabs.  One  point  of  considerable  importance  to  note  is  that  there 
are  thousands  of  Baluchis  outside  Baluchistan,  their  habitat  indeed 
extending  to  the  new  frontier  province  of  India. 

Mr  Longworth  Dames  has  translated  many  of  their  fables  and 
ballads,  and  I  append  an  extract  from  one  of  the  latter,  which  relates 
to  the  quarrel  of  the  famous  Mir  Chdkar  and  Gwahardm :  *'  The  bold 
Rinds  came  to  Bampur,  to  Kech  and  fertile  Makrdn ;  the  greatest 
family  in  the  Baluch  assemblies  was  the  Domki.  The  Rinds  and 
Lashiris  met  together,  they  took  counsel  among  themselves. 
'Come  let  us  march  hence,  let  us  leave  these  widespread  lands. 
Let  us  conquer  streams  and  dry  lands,  and  deal  them  out  among 
ourselves.     Let  us  take  no  count  of  rule  or  ruler.' 

"They  came  to  their  own  homes.  The  chiefs  ordered  their 
slaves  to  saddle  their  young  mares.  The  men  called  to  the  women, 
•Come  down  from  Chajii,  take  out  your  wrappings  and  beds, 
carpets  and  red  blankets,  etc.,  Chikar  will  not  stay  in  this  country, 
he  will  go  to  his  own  far  land.' " 

«  «  «  «  « 

•*  One  day  some  madmen  went  forth  from  Gwahardm's  city ; 

they  were  mounted  on  fine  chesnut  mares,  for  the  sake  of  hunting 

and  exercise. 

"They  killed  a  pair  of  young  camels  (of  Gohar's,  a  friend  of 
Mir  Chikar)  to  fill  their  bellies  withal. 

"  The  chief  fell  into  a  great  rage ;  on  both  sides  damage  was 
done:  On  this  side  was  Gwahardm  with  his  sword,  on  that  side 
Mir  Chikar.  For  full  thirty  years  war  continued  about  these 
young  camels.  Then  the  Baluch  rulers  made  peace  among  them- 
selves, and  Chdkar,  on  account  of  this  feud  among  brethren,  passed 
away  to  Satghar." 

The  only  pre-Mohamedan  remains  that  I  have  come  across  are 
the  Garbasta  or  Infidel  Dams,  which  have  been  compared  with  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece.     They  are  generally  situated  across 
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the  mouth  of  a  defile,  and  were  built  to  catch  the  water  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  In  some  instances,  they  may  be  found  on 
a  declivity,  and  in  the  case  of  Eastern  Baluchistdn  there  was 
evidently  a  dense  population  dependent  on  these  dams,  which 
were  perhaps  the  work  of  the  Baluch  and  Kuch. 

Colonel  Mockler,  however,  when  travelling  forty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Gwidur,  excavated  some  ancient  brick  buildings  and 
also  saw  stone  dams.  He  found  bones,  pottery,  and  stone  knives.^ 
In  other  parts  of  Makrin  he  discovered  stone  houses,  probably 
tombs,  locally  termed  Damba  Kuh,  but  draws  no  exact  deduc- 
tions from  these  discoveries  or  from  the  excavations  at  Bahrein, 
where  stone-built  tombs  have  also  been  found  I  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  some  explorer  may  thoroughly  examine 
and  compare  these  ruins ;  the  most  valuable  results  would,  I  am 
confident,  reward  him. 

NOTE 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  chief  tribes  of  Western  Baluchis- 
t^  and  Makrdn.  It  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  any  order,  as  they  are  so 
scattered  in  many  cases  ;  moreover  the  tribes  of  each  district  I  visited  are  given 
in  the  various  chapters. 


No.  of  Families 

Habitat 

I.  Gichki  . 

600 

Panjgur  and  Kej. 

2.  Bolfdi    . 

400 

Bolfda. 

3.  Malik   . 

600 

Kolwa. 

4.  Noshirw^  . 

1000 

Khdrdn,  Panjgar,  Kolwa,  BoUda. 

5.  Bezanju 

1600 

Kolwa,  Kir,  Orm^  Bfr. 

6.  Nahrui 

1000 

Valley  of  Bampur,  Sartiad. 

7.  Hot 

1000 

Bdhu,  Dashtidri,  Lishir. 

8.  Akazai  ^ 

Sadozai  >Rii 

id     .        .        .      1000 

Mand,  Pishin,  and  Dasht 

Askani  . 

9.  Kowda  • 

1200 

DashtiirL 

10.  Jadgal  . 

800 

Bihu  and  Dashtiiri. 

II.  Shahzdda 

800 

Bihu  and  Dasht 

12.  Kalmatti 

300 

Kalmat,  Pasni  and  Kolanch. 

13.  Riis 

100 

Kej. 

14.  Med 

1600 

OrmirsLf  Kalmat,  etc 

15.  Luti 

1200 

B^u  and  Dasht 

16.  Darzida 

1000 

Pasni  and  Bampur  valley. 

17.  Gurgij  . 

400 

Bdhu,  Dasht,  Chahbtfr. 

18.  Luri 

400 

Scattered. 

*  /?.  A.  S,  Journal^  N.S.,  ix.  (1877X  P-  121. 
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No.  of  Families  Habitat 

iQw  Sangar 1600  Orm^  Kalmat,  etc. 

3<x  Waidilis       ....        120  Kolanch  and  Kej. 

21.  Band 1200  Kolanch,  Kej,  etc 

In  the  above  list  only  the  chief  tribes  have  been  mentioned,  and  of  course 
many  of  them  change  their  habitat  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  so  we 
have  an  ethnological  medley,  which  is  of  extreme  interest 

To  take  the  first  tribe  on  the  list,  the  Gichki  are  the  descendants  of  a  Rajput 
family  which  setded  in  Baluchist^  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
BoUdi  hail  from  Maskat,  the  Malik  are  descendants  of  the  SafTdr  dynasty,  as 
mentioned  in  the  following  chapter,  while  the  Nosbirw^i  were  dispossessed  by 
Shih  Abbds,  who  drove  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan  to  make  room 
for  Armenian  settlers. 

The  Bezanju  are  a  branch  of  the  aboriginal  Brdhui,  and  the  Nahrui  are 
still  the  most  influential  tribe  in  Persian  Baluchist^  under  Sarddr  Husein 
Khin.  The  Hots  are  a  branch  of  the  turbulent  Rinds,  who  resemble  Arabs 
mare  closely  than  any  other  Baluchis,  and  are  proud  of  the  fact ;  while  the 
Akasai,  Sadozai  and  Askani  Rinds,  the  Kowda  and  Jadgal,  the  Kalmatta  and 
the  Gurgij,  claim  to  be  descended  from  Aleppo  exiles*  but  Jadgal  merely 
signifies  Jat  speech.  The  Shahzdda  tribe  claims  descent  from  the  princes  of 
Kandahir,  and  the  Rdis  are,  I  understand,  descended  from  the  famous  or 
infunous  Ghazz.  The  Meds  are  aboriginal  pirates,  the  Darz^Ula  are  serfs.  The 
Luris  represent  the  gypsies,  and  the  Wardilis  immigrated  from  Sind. 
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baluchistAn — [continued) 

"Thou  showest  me  the  road  to  Makr^,  but  what  a  diflereDCe  there  is 
between  an  order  and  its  executioa  t  I  will  never  enter  this  country,  as  its 
name  alone  terrifies  me." — Lament  of  Sindn  Ibn  Setdma? 

In  the  previous  chapter  1  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  dealt  with 
Baluchistan  as  we  find  it  to-day,  with  its  interesting  physical  and 
ethnolc^cal  problems,  and  I  now  turn  to  what  is  known  of  its 
history. 

In  the  Shdh  Ndma,  a  contingent  of  Kuch  and  Baluch  appear  to 
have  served  under  Kei  Khusru,  and  are  described  as  being  as 
fond  of  fighting  as  rams,  as  never  fleeing,  and  as  being  armed 
caf-A-pie.  Their  standard  represented  a  tiger  rampant*  As  parts 
of  India  owned  allegiance  at  times  to  Persia  in  these  early  days, 
it  is  probable  that  Baluchistin,  with  its  Dravidian  population  of 
"  Ethiopians  of  Asia,"  was  also  a  tributary  whenever  the  Sh^  was 
strong  and  had  no  internal  troubles  to  contend  with.  The  province 
was  undoubtedly  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  is  again  lost  to  sight  for  hundreds  of  years. 

According  to  the  Skdk  Ndma,  Ardeshfr  was  unable  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  Baluchts  then  inhabiting  Gilin,  but  no 
details  are  given.     A  few  centuries  later  BahrJm  Gur,  the  Coeur  de 

I  Sindn  was  the  second  Arab  Governor  of  Makr^  which  post  be  held  for 
two  years. 

*  If  Baluchis  inhabited  the  province  which  is  now  known  as  Giliii,a  tiger 
was  a  most  suitable  emblem. 
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.  marched  to  India,  whence,  according 

;lit  back  the  gypsies  to  amuse  his 

>t  have  travelled  across  Baluchistin, 

•f  the  fact     In  consequence  of  their 

1    the    Baluchis   wholesale,  which   no 

it  least  a  generation,  after  which  they 

ttory  habits,  their  independence  being 

■•.1. 

t  of  the  Mohamedan  era,  Chach,  the 

'    hut  one,  is  related  to  have  marched 

.'  hich  formed  the  limit  between  Makrin 

.  Xn  he  planted  date- trees  and  set  up  a 

I  'lis  was  the  boundary  of  Hind  in  the  time 

I* 

.an  was  conquered  in  the  early  years  of 

n  sfHm  shared  the  same  fate.     In  Muir's 

:    Mohamed  bin  Kisim  was  Governor  of 

.  ar.d  during  the  following  years  conquered 

Ill's  death  arrested  his  triumphal  progress 

!   hamedan  supremacy  was,  however,  estab- 

y — a  fact  of  great  importance.    Whether 

permanently  governed  by  the  Mohamedans 

.r  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  first  subdued  by 

Saffir  dynasty.     He  ruled  an  empire  which 

Is  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  but  this   brilliant 

1,  his  brother  Amr  being  captured  by  Ismdfl 

,  .iiid  put  to  death  at  Baghdid. 

-'  Safl«Lr  held  Baluchist<ln  for  many  centuries, 

■  f  Tihir,  grandson  of  Amr,  who  ruled  Firs, 

■■;ntil  A.H.  295  (907),  the  dynasty  grew  weaker, 

'«]  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.*     In    Baluchistan 

•'v  became,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  a  con- 

I  have  seen  many  of  their  tombs,  and  all  I 

•   '•  Baluchis  was  that  they  were  Keidni  Malik, 

y  l.ief  and  Keidni  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of 

'.on). 
.   :r-.u<i  of  Ghazni  was  despAtched  to  chastise  the  Baluchis 
in  ambassador  of  his.     He  inflicted  a  se\*ere  defeat  on  the 
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the  ancient  royal  family  of  Persia,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit 
Sistdn. 

An  interesting  account  of  Makrdn  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
pages  of  the  tenth  -  century  Arab  travellers,  of  whom  Masudi,^ 
Istakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal  are  the  most  famous,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  there  are  the  records  of  Idrfsi  and  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela. 

From  the  pages  of  these  worthies  we  learn  that  Makrin  was 
vast  but  barren,  and  that  the  largest  town  was  Kir* — Idrfsi  terms 
it  Kirusi — ^which  was  of  about  the  same  size  as  Multin.  As  Kir 
is  described  by  Istakhri  as  a  port,  it  is  evident  that  Kir,  now 
a  squalid  fishing  hamlet  west  of  Chahbdr,  was  the  important  city 
referred  to.  Idrfsi  mentions  the  large  output  of  sugar,  and 
although  his  estimates  of  distance  are  too  untrustworthy  for  detailed 
identification,  Makrin  was  evidently  a  great  highway,  and  much 
more  prosperous  in  the  tenth  than  it  is  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Deilami  dynasty  seem  to  have  held  Baluchistan  under 
partial  control,  as  in  A.H.  403  (1012),  it  is  mentioned  that  Abul 
Favdris  collected  troops  from  Kermin  and  Baluchistin,  and 
attacked  his  brother  Sultdn-u-Dola,  Again  in  A.H.  419  (1028) 
he  led  a  force  from  Kermdn  and  Makrin  to  operate  against  Shiriz, 
but  died  on  the  way. 

In  his  History  of  the  Seljuks^  Mohamed  Ibrdhim,  who  partly 
derives  his  information  from  Afzal  Kermini,  relates  how,  in  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era,  the  chiefs  of  the  Makrdnat  or 
Makrdns  were  assembled  at  a  wedding  of  the  Kufij  and  Kufs  in 
Jiruft,  where  Malik  Kiward  annihilated  the  latter  tribes.  Makrin, 
however,  evidently  submitted,  as  the  historian  Ahmad  AH  Khin 
mentions  that  in  the  reign  of  Toghrul  Shih  *  the  duty  on  silk  in 
Makrin  was  30,000  dindrs  or  15,000  napoleons,  while  the  harbour 
dues  of  T(z  were  farmed  for  half  that  amount  Baluchistin  must 
therefore  at  that  period  have  been  ruled  from  Kermin.  A  fiew 
)rears  later,  when  the  province  was  divided  between  two  of  his 

*  Masudi  wrote  about  A.D.  913,  while  Istakhri,  whose  work  was  included  in 
that  of  Ibn  Haukal,  flourished  a  little  later.  Idrfsi's  date  is  A.D.  1150^  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  travelled  from  A.D.  1160  to  1173.  To  complete  the  list 
Abulfeda  flourished  about  A.D.  1273. 

*  Sir  T.  Holdich  considers  that  Kiz  or  Kech  is  referred  ta  The  difference 
in  writing  Kir  or  Kiz  is  small,  but  Kech  is  not  a  sea-port 

'  He  reigned  from  A.H.  551  (1156)  to  A.H.  563  (1167). 
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sons,  Arslin  Shdh  received  Bardsfr,  Sirjdn,  Jfnift  and  Khabis,  as 
being  equivalent  to  four  shares,  while  Bam  and  Makrdn,  or  two 
shares,  fell  to  Bahrim  Shih. 

Afzal  Kermini,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
during  the  reig^  ofMaUk  Dinir,  does  not  say  much  of  the  position 
of  Baluchistin,  but  the  following  extract  from  his  work  is  of  con- 
siderable interest :  "  Another  important  city  in  Kermin  is  T(z,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Hind,  Sind,  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar,  Egypt,  and  the 
country  of  the  Arabs  from  Omin  and  Bahrein  trade  there.  Every 
kind  of  musk,  ambergris,  indigo,  and  logwood,  and  aromatic  roots 
of  Hind,  and  slaves  of  Hind  and  Abyssinia  and  Zanzibar,  and  also 
fine  velvets,  shawls,  sashes,  and  the  like  rare  products  have  their 
market  at  this  port  Near  Tiz  is  Makrin,  the  mine  of  candy  and 
sugar,  which  they  export  to  all  countries  of  the  unbelievers  and  of 
Islam."  Idrfsi,  on  the  other  hand,  discounts  this  description  by 
writing  of  Tfz  as  being  a  small  port  In  the  history  of  Mohamed 
Ibrdhim  it  is  recorded  that  caravans  from  Irdk  used  to  reach  the 
sea  at  Tiz  whenever  the  Hormuz  route  was  unsafe,  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  Makrin  has  retrograded  in  civilisa- 
tion, there  being  no  silk  or  sugar  grown  there  to-day. 

At  the  b^rinning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Kuj  and  Baluch 
are  mentioned  as  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Garmsir,  who  made 
peace  with  Tdj-u-Din,  Shdh-in-shih,  Amir  of  Hormuz.  Istakhri 
writes :  **  The  Balujis  live  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Kufs,  and  Kufs  in 
the  Zoroastrian  tongue  is  Kuj\  and  they  call  them  Kuj  and  Baluj** 
Just  before  Chengiz  Khin  swept  across  Central  Asia,  Malik 
Shuji-u-Din,  of  Zuzan,  a  nominee  of  the  last  Shdh  of  Khiva, 
captured  Bampur ;  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  Kech  and 
Tfz,  gaining  possession  of  both  towns.  It  is  particularly  stated  that 
from  the  time  of  Toghrul  Shdh,  son  of  Mohamed  Shdh,  a  period  of 
forty-five  years,  Baluchistan  did  not  obey  Kermin,  but  each  district 
bad  its  own  chief. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  chap.  v.  that  JaUl-u-Din  of 
Khiva  marched  from  India  via  Makrdn  to  contest  the  possession  of 
Asia  with  the  Mongol  hordes,  and  we  read  that,  in  A.H.  620  (1223), 
after  the  destruction  of  Herit,  Chagatai  was  despatched  by  Chengiz 
Khin  to  lay  waste  Makrin  in  order  to  cut  Jalil-u-Din's  lines  of 
communication. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo,  on  his  return 
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journey  from  China,  sailed  past  Makrin,  and  although  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  great  Venetian  touched  anywhere  on  the  coast, 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  '*  Kesmacoran  is  a  kingdom 
having  a  king  of  its  own,  and  a  peculiar  language.  Some  of  the 
people  are  Idolaters,  but  the  most  part  are  Saracens.  They  live 
by  merchandise  and  industry,  for  they  are  professed  traders,  and 
carry  on  much  traffic  by  sea  and  land  in  all  directions.  Their  food 
is  rice  and  com,  flesh  and  milk,  of  which  they  have  a  great  store."  ^ 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kesmacoran  is  a  combination  of  Kech  or 
Kej  and  Makrin,  and  the  term  is  even  to-day  occasionally  used. 
Marco  Polo  further  says  that  it  is  **  the  last  kingdom  in  India  as 
you  go  towards  the  west  and  north-west,"  herein  corroborating 
Pliny,  who  wrote :  "  Many  indeed  do  not  reckon  the  Indus  to  be 
the  western  boundary  of  India,  but  include  in  that  term  also  four 
satrapies  on  this  side  of  the  river,  the  Gedrosi,  the  Arachotii  the 
Arii,  and  the  Paropamisadae."  * 

During  this  period  we  hear  little  for  some  years  about  Baluchi* 
stdn,  but  Sultdn  Hajjdj,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Kermin,  under 
the  Kara  Khitef  dynasty,  is  known  to  have  fled  to  and  returned 
from  India  through  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Tfmtir  had 
exterminated  the  MuzafTar  family  and  bestowed  Kermin  on  Amir 
Adugui,  the  latter  sent  Jalil-u-Din  Jamshid  to  Baluchistin,  which 
he  plundered  as  far  as  Kech,  but  made  no  permanent  impression  on 
the  province.  Abdur  Razzdk,  ambassador  from  Shdh  Rukb  to  the 
Samuri,  who  passed  through  Kermin  in  1442,  mentions  that  he 
met  the  Amir  Hdji  Mohamed  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
into  the  province  of  BenbouL  This  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Bampur  or  Bunpoor,  as  Pottinger  terms  it 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Baluchis  bqran  to 
arrive  at  Multin,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  a  great 
migration  eastwards  from  Makrdn  under  Mir  Chdkar,  Rind  It  was 
about  this  period  that  they  were  found  in  the  Panjib.  Mr  Long- 
worth  Dames  considers  that  this  migration  was  caused  by  Mongol 
pressure.  Mir  Chdkar's  tomb  is  at  Satghar,  in  the  Mon^mery 
district,  and  apparently  Baluchi  ballads  mostly  date  from  this 
period. 

When  Shdh  Abbds  came  to  the  throne,  Ganj  AH  Khin«  the 

*  Cf.  Yule's  Marco  PoU^,  vol.  il  p.  334-  *  H,  N.,  vi.  7^- 
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second  great  ruler  of  Kermin,  inarched  in  A.H.  1022  (161 3)  to  attack 
Baluchistin  by  Jfruft,  there  being  no  desert  in  those  days,  to  judge  by 
the  considerable  ruins  I  saw  when  travelling  in  those  parts.  Malik 
Shams-u-Din  ^  collected  forces  from  all  Makrdn,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Kuchgardan,  one  stage  from  Bampur,  and 
Ganj  Ali  Khdn  appointed  Malik  Mirsa  of  the  same  Saflfdr  family 
to  succeed  him.  Later  on,  McUik  Mirsa  made  the  Shdh  a  large 
present,  and  Baluchistan  became  once  again  independent 

Commodore  Roggewein,'  who  sailed  round  the  world  between 
1721  and  1723,  mentions  that  in  1701  Bandar  Abbds  was  attacked 
by  the  Baluchis  with  four  thousand  men,  but  that  they  were  beaten 
off 

When  the  Sefavi  dynasty  waned,  and  Persia  was  invaded  by 
the  Afghin  Mahmud,  several  Baluchis  joined  him,  but  upon  the 
defeat  and  flight  of  his  successor  Ashraf,  it  was  again  Baluchis 
who  murdered  and  plundered  the  refugees. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Kambar,  leader  of 
the  Brihui  shepherds,  was  summoned  to  aid  a  Hindu  rdja  against 
Afghin  encroachments.  Apparently  he  usurped  the  throne,  but 
everything  remains  obscure  until  the  reign  of  AbduUa  Khdn,  his 
great-grandson,  who  was  ruling  when  Nddir  Shdh  invaded  India. 
Nidir  Shih  confirmed  AbduUa  Khdn  in  his  position,  but  a  few 
years  later  he  was  killed  in  battle. 

His  second  son  Nasfr  Khin  finally  seized  the  throne,  and  upon 
the  assassination  of  Nidir  Shih,  fought  for  his  independence  with 
Ahmad  Khdn,  Durini.  However,  upon  being  defeated,  he  acknow- 
ledged Afghan  suzerainty,  and  devoted  himself  to  extending  his 
sway  in  Baluchistan  with  much  success. 

In  A.H.  II 50  (1737), or  by  another  account  three  years  later, and 
more  than  a  century  afler  the  last  Persian  invasion,  Pir  Mohamed, 
formerly  BegUrbegi  of  Herdt,  accompanied  by  Amir  Mahabbat'  of 
Kasarkand,  marched  by  way  of  Jfruft  towards  Bampur.  Malik 
Shir  Khin,  of  the  same  SafTdr  dynasty,  collected  troops  from  Kech 
and  more  distant  Khirin,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Chil-i-Nidir.  The  Baluchis  made  a  desperate  onset, 
but  probably  Nidir's  artillery  was  too  much  for  them,  and  MaUk 

'  I  saw  his  tomb  at  Kubak.     Vide  chap.  xx. 

*  VuU  Kerr's  Voyages  and  Travels^  voL  xi.  p.  159. 

'  His  descendant,  Abdulla  Kbin,  was  recently  Governor  of  Geb 
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Shir  Khdn  being  slain,  the  army  fled  with  a  loss  of  seven  huncired 
warriors.  However,  Malik  Ardeshir,  son  of  the  dead  chief,  hdd 
Bampur  successfully,  and  after  a  few  days,  the  Persians  raised  the 
si^;e  and  captured  Fahraj.  Lashir  was  next  conquered,  and  Amir 
Mahabbat  installed  as  Governor  of  Baluchistin  at  Kasarkand. 
Fir  Mohamed  then  marched  to  the  south  and  captured  T(z,  but 
on  his  return  journey  he  lost  a  number  of  men  from  thirst  A 
few  months  later  several  of  the  forts  in  the  Jilk  oasis  were 
captured  by  the  aid  of  artillery,  and  even  to>day  the  ruin  that  fell 
upon  the  district  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
Jilkis. 

Pir  Mohamed  and  Aslam  Khin  having  quarrelled  and  separated, 
the  campaign  towards  Khirdn  was  abandoned  after  an  unsuccess* 
ful  start,  and  Aslam  Khdn's  complaints  to  Nidir  Shih  residted  in 
Pir  Mohamed  losing  his  head.  Path  AH  Khin,  the  Chief  Falconer, 
being  sent  from  Kandahdr  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  He  accepted 
the  submission  of  Malik  Ardeshir,  who  agreed  to  recognise  Amir 
Mahabbat  as  his  overlord,  and  after  receiving  presents  the  Persian 
army  departed. 

About  the  same  time,  in  1736,  a  force  sent  by  Nddir  defeated 
the  nomads  of  Khdrin,  and  two  years  later,  the  BegUrbegi  of 
Fdrs  was  ordered  to  bring  his  troops  to  Sind,  and  marched 
through  Makrdn.  He  captured  the  Kech  fort,  and  it  was  appar- 
ently on  this  occasion  that  the  natural  fortress  of  Mihdn  ^  resisted 
all  his  efforts,  tradition  averring  that  Nadir's  army  failed  to  capture 
it  The  winter  was  spent  in  Kech,  and,  as  Sind  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Afshdr,  the  B^lerbegi  received  instruc- 
tions to  rejoin  his  royal  master. 

During  the  period  of  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of  the 
Nddir  Shdh,  Eastern  Baluchistan,  as  mentioned  above,  finally 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Nasfr  Khin,  whose  power  was  felt 
as  far  west  as  Bampur.  But  his  successors  were  degenerate  rulers 
of  a  shrunken  kingdom,  and  what  is  now  known  as  Persian 
Baluchistin  was  independent  when  that  indomitable  traveller.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  crossed  it  in  1810.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  the 
sway  of  Sh4Ui.  Mehrdb  Khin  of  Fahraj  was  acknowledged  frocn 
Dizak  to  Bazmin.  He  was  a  Nahrui  by  birth  and  of  no  position, 
but  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Seiid  Khin,  chief  of 

^  Vidi  chap.  xxvi. 
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Bampur,  he  had  gradually  established  his  rule  over  the  surrounding 
districts.  He  boasted  to  Fottinger  that  he  was  outlawed  by  the 
Governments  of  Persia  and  of  Afghanistan,  and  that  some  years 
previously  he  had  raided  and  kept  possession  of  Ldristdn  for  a 
period  of  three  months. 

In  1839,  Hdji  Abdul  Nabi,  an  intelligent  traveller,  found 
Mohamed  Ali  Khin,  Nahrui,  in  possession  of  the  Bampur  fort,  ^nd 
reported  that  Mohamed  Shdh  of  Sib  was  the  most  powerful  chief 
in  Baluchistan ;  but  that  he  occupied  no  paramount  position,  and 
was,  in  fact,  generally  at  war  with  some  of  the  other  independent 
chiefis,  who,  whenever  inaction  became  oppressive,  united  to  raid 
Narmishir  or  Rudbdr,  and  laughed  at  the  threats  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Kermin.  This  state  of  affairs  might  have  continued 
indefinitely,  as  raids  on  distant  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  affect  a  Government  that  tolerated 
the  Turkoman  terror,  but  a  new  factor  appeared,  which  changed 
the  whole  situation. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  chap.  v.  to  the  final  flight  of  Aghd 
Khin  across  Baluchistan  to  India,  where  he  rendered  good  service 
to  the  British  Government  In  1844,  his  brother,  Abul  Hasan, 
known  as  the  Sarddr,  marched  through  Makrin  to  Chahbdr,  and 
was  everywhere  warmly  welcomed.  By  dint  t)f  diplomacy,  he  soon 
gained  possession  of  Bampur,  where,  in  1845,  he  was  besieged  by 
a  strong  Persian  force.  He  made  a  daring  sortie,  and  killed 
and  wounded  almost  all  the  gunners,  but  when  he  returned 
to  the  fort,  their  cries  were  so  loud,  that  he  thought  that  they 
came  from  his  own  stronghold,  which,  he  concluded,  must  have 
been  captured  He  thereupon  rode  off  south  with  a  single  servant, 
who  deserted  him,  and  was  finally  captured  by  Baluchi  levies,  and 
sent  to  Tehrin,  where  he  was  kindly  treated.  He  lived  to  a  green 
old  age,  and  is  still  remembered  as  a  heroic  soldier,  whom  no 
climate  or  fiitigae  could  affect 

This  irruption  of  the  Aghd  Khdn  party  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  Baluchi  independence.  Mohamed  Ali  Khin,  the 
Nahnii  chief,  was  seized  by  the  treachery  of  a  relation,  and  im- 
prisoned for  five  years  at  Tehran.  He  was  then  released,  and  upon 
returning  to  his  home  captured  Bampur,  surprising  its  Persian 
garrison.  However,  this  was  his  last  success,  as,  being  unable  to 
stand  a  si^^e,  he  fled  to  Minib  and  died  in  the  desert    His  sons. 
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Chikar  Khin  and  Husein  Khdn,  were  imprisoned  at  Tehran  for 
two  years,  and  then  released. 

Two  members  of  the  Kijir  tribe  were  appointed  to  rule  the 
turbulent  district,  but  were  a  failure  as  Governors,  and  it  remained 
for  Ibrahim  Khdn,  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Bam,  to  achieve  the  per- 
manent subjugation  of  what  is  now  known  as  Persian  Baluchistin* 
His  methods  were  said  to  be  cruel  and  he  had  a  propensity  for 
slave-dealing,  but,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  constant  call  on  him  for 
revenue  and  presents,  which  he  had  to  meet  the  best  way  he  could. 
Sir  Oliver  St  John,  in  1872,  describes  him  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  The  redoubtable  ruler  of  Bam,  Narmishir  and  Baluchistin  is  a 
short  punchy  man  of  any  age  from  forty-five  to  sixty,  with  a  full 
and  well-dyed  beard,  and  small  sharp  eyes.  .  .  .  There  seemed 
nothing  in  his  face  to  indicate  the  really  superior  man  he  must  be, 
not  only  as  having  risen  to  his  present  position  by  sheer  merit,  un- 
aided by  money  or  interest,  but  as  having  reduced  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  countries  in  Asia  to  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity."  ^ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Commission  that  was  appointed  to 
delimitate  the  Ferso-Kalit  frontier  in  its  Southern  section,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Makrin  tel^^ph  line,  was  not  welcomed  by 
Ibrihim  Khdn,  and  when  the  Kalit  envoy  arrived  unexpectedly  at 
Bampur,  General  Goldsmid  was  placed  in  a  rather  awkward 
position.  The  Persian  representative  proving  impracticable,  the 
Commission  broke  up,  and  the  award  was  made  mainly  from  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid's  observations  during  a  former  journey.  The  Saad- 
U'Dola^  to  give  him  his  title,  was  quite  incapable  of  understanding 
the  objects  of  the  mission,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  quitted  Baluchi- 
stan he  seized  Kuhak,  which  had  not  been  awarded  to  Persia.  He 
further  rounded  off  Persian  territory  by  attacking  and  defeating 
Seiid  Kh^n,  Kurd,  who  was  known  as  the  Sarddr  of  Sarhad,  and 
lived  at  Kwish. 

In  1881,  the  Brihuis  of  the  Afghin  Garmsil^  which  is  situated 
along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Helmand,  raided  across  the  Lut  to 
the  gates  of  Tehrin,  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  camels  and  other 
property  from  Verdmin,  and  then  disappearing  in  the  desert  The 
Saad^u-Dola  tried  to  cut  them  off  near  Shurgaz,  but  was  himself 
defeated  and  his  camp  taken ;  however,  he  finally  avenged  himself 

*  EasUm  Persia^  i.  pp.  77-8. 

*  Garmsil  is  the  same  as  Garmsir,    Cf.  Helmand  and  HIrraand 
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on  the  Brdhuis  by  massacring  the  members  of  one  of  their  caravans 
on  its  way  to  Jilk  to  buy  dates.  When  the  enormous  distance, 
exceeding  700  miles,  is  considered,  this  ckapao  explains  how  the 
Turkoman  were  so  successful  in  raiding  into  the  heart  of  Persia. 

Ibrihim  Khin  died  in  1884,  after  having  been  Warden  of  the 
Marches  for  thirty  years,  as,  although  occasionally  dismissed,  he  was 
speedily  re-instated  His  son  died  a  few  months  later,  and  Zein-ul- 
Abtdin  Khin,  his  son-in-law,  became  Governor  of  Baluchistdn,  but 
in  1887  was  succeeded  by  Abul  Fath  Khin,  a  Turk.  This  worthy 
in  1888  conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Yarahmadzai  ^ 
of  Sarhad,  during  the  course  of  which  the  Kurds  observed  a  strict 
neutrality.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  they  sent  to  the 
Ndsir-u-Dola  to  the  effect  that  they  were  loyal,  but  fear  had  im- 
pelled them  to  stand  aloof  from  Abul  Fath  Khin.  The  Governor- 
General  apparently  accepted  these  excuses,  and  proposed  to  g^ive 
them  some  lands  at  Fahraj  in  exchange  for  their  Sarhad  property. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  same  spring  the  whole  tribe  moved  to 
Fahraj. 

The  Ndsir-u-Dola  having  quitted  Baluchistdn,  Abul  Fath  Khin 
treated  his  intended  victims  with  distinction,  until  their  suspicions 
were  lulled,  when  he  seized  them,  their  women  and  property.  This 
roused  the  Baluchis  under  Sarddr  Husein  Khin,  and  Fahraj  was 
besieged,  but  a  sortie  put  to  flight  the  cowardly  assailants,  and  the 
Kurds  were  all  subsequently  executed.  Abul  Fath  Khin  was,  how- 
ever, dismissed,  and  Zein-ul-Abidin  Khin  was  re-appointed  to 
Baluchistia  In  1891,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  the  Governor- 
General  again  visited  the  district,  making  solemn  promises  that  he 
would  imprison  nobody ;  but  these  were  broken,  and  the  Baluchi 
chiefs  were  seized,  many  of  them  being  in  prison  when  I  first 
visited  the  province.  Baluchistin,  its  chiefs  in  bondage,  relapsed 
into  quiet  under  Zein-ul-Abidin  Khin,  and  this  was  the  position 
of  affairs  in  1893,  ^^^  ^^  complete  the  chapter,  I  propose  to  bring 
it  up  to  date. 

In  1896,  the  Ferso-Baluch  Commission  on  which  I  served 
effected  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier,  and  scarcely  were  its 
labours  completed  when  the  dastardly  assassination  of  the  Shih 
threw  the  province  into  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy.    Zein-ul- 

'  The  Yanhmadxai  was  originally  a  section  of  the  Dimini  tribe,  but  is  now 
dbtinct.     Vide  chap.  xi. 
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After  luncheon  it  was  necessary  to  take  decided  action^  and  we 
ourselves  apportioned  the  loads,  which  had  to  be  tied  on  by  our 
servants,  the  Baluchis  trying  to  hinder  them  as  much  as  possible. 
The  late  Sir  Oliver  St  John,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Baluch  was 
second  to  none,  wrote  that,  "  beyond  making  his  camel  kneel  down 
to  receive  the  load,  and  remonstrating  in  tones  barely  more 
melodious  than  those  of  his  beast,  if  he  thinks  the  latter  too  heavily 
laden,  the  Baluch  takes  no  interest  or  trouble  in  the  transaction.^  ^ 

Finally,  late  in  the  afternoon,  our  camels  started,  and  turning 
our  backs  on  the  hospitable  clerk-in-charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Station,  we  marched  to  Tfz,  distant  but  seven  miles.  We  first 
passed  through  the  village  of  Chahbdr,  the  home  of  numerous 
Indian  traders,  with  its  squalid  hovels,  partly  redeemed  from  utter 
ugliness  by  a  few  trees,  and  then  steadily  rose  across  the  rocky 
range  dividing  it  from  the  famous  mediaeval  port  of  Tlz,  The 
latter  place  occupies  a  better  position  than  Chahbdr,  as  it  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  main  route  into  the  interior  via 
Kasarkand,  and  also  absolutely  commands  the  coast  road,  which 
on  the  east  side  winds  down  a  very  rough  mountain  path,  and  on 
the  west  has  to  pass  through  a  gate  in  a  wall  running  across  from 
the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards. 

It  was  too  late  to  fully  examine  the  ruins,  which  now  consist 
of  thousands  of  graves  and  little  else,  but  we  had  just  time  to  see 
over  the  modem  Persian  fort  which  had  been  built  some  twenty 
years  previously  to  protect  Chahbdr,  after  it  had  been  seized  by 
the  Persians,  who  dispossessed  an  Arab  Sheikk  They,  however^ 
soon  deserted  it,  but  I  recollect  that  when  I  reached  Tehran,  H.M. 
Nisir-u-Din  specially  questioned  me  about  it,  and  was  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  still  garrisoned. 

In  1 1 88  A.D.  Tfz  was  evidently  a  great  port,'  caravans  using 
that  route  from  the  west  when,  owing  to  local  disturbances,  the 
Hormuz  road  was  blocked.  The  line  which  they  followed  would 
probably  have  run  from  Irik  to  Kermdn,  and  thence  to  Bampur» 
Kasarkand,  and  Tfz,  the  alternative  route  via  Geh  being  impractic* 
able  for  caravans.  This  journey  was,  however,  much  longer,  and 
Tiz  must  have  mainly  depended  on  its  being  the  centre  of  the 
Makrin  sugar  trade,  and  perhaps  the  outlet  for  the  wheat  of 
Sistin ;  it  was  certainly  a  resort  of  merchants,  who  probably 
'  Eastern  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2X.  '  Vide  previous  chapter. 
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objected  to  travelling  as  far  as  Hormuz.  In  the  work  of  Afzal 
Kermini  the  port  is  referred  to  as  the  "Gap  of  Tfz/'  and  it  is 
probably  the  Talmena  of  Arrian. 

We  found  our  camp  pitched  in  the  narrow  valley,  where  the 
only  water-supply  consisted  of  a  few  holes  containing  a  limited 
supply  of  muddy  liquid,  and  we  were  proportionately  grateful  to 
the  Baluchis,  who  had  emptied  our  water-barrels  on  the  ground 
that  the  Tfz  water  was  excellent 

Being  determined  to  start  early,  we  finished  breakfast  before 
sunrise,  but  it  took  hours  before  the  Baluchis  who,  to  use  my 
companion's  expression,  "snarled  like  a  pack  of  jackals,"  were 
ready,  and  it  was  already  terribly  hot  when  we  rode  along  the  sea- 
shore towards  Farag,  a  tiny  squalid  hamlet  of  Ichthyophagi,  which 
is  also  used  as  a  harbour.  Here  we  turned  our  back  on  the  sea, 
and  also  on  the  tel^;raph  line,  which,  running  close  to  the  coast, 
suffers  considerably  from  the  humidity.  Our  horses  were  out  of 
condition  from  the  railway  journey  and  subsequent  sea-voyage, 
and  we  had  been  unable  to  procure  them  even  a  little  chopped 
straw,  but  had  been  obliged  to  feed  them  entirely  on  grain  at 
Chahbir ;  as  therefore  they  b^ran  to  give  in,  we  decided  to  rest 
in  the  partial  shade  of  some  tamarisk  bushes  and  let  the  caravan 
go  on  ahead.  When  at  length  it  passed  us,  most  of  our  servants 
were  walking,  the  motion  of  the  camel  making  them  sick,  but,  as 
may  be  imagined,  they  soon  got  accustomed  to  it. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  rode  across  a  lava-strewn  plain, 
passing  some  tiny  plots  of  ground  with  crops  of  cotton,  and  found 
our  camp  pitched  at  Nur  Mohamedi,  a  small  hamlet  with  the 
usual  mud  hole  for  our  drinking  supply.  However,  but  half  of  our 
camek  were  in,  and  it  was  not  until  late  at  night  that  the  re- 
mainder turned  up,  the  men  threatening  to  leave  us,  alleging  that 
we  had  taken  them,  or  tried  to  take  them,  seventeen  miles  in  a 
day.  The  following  morning  they  refused  to  stir,  on  the  ground 
that  a  Baluchi  camel  cannot  be  allowed  to  march  by  night,  and 
must  also  be  grazed  all  day ! 

We  perforce  gave  in,  and  explored  the  country  in  the  morning 
in  different  directions.  I  rode  towards  the  high  cliffs,  up  which 
our  track  lay,  while  Brazier  Creagh  went  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
lost  his  way,  and  caused  us  all  anxiety,  as  a  day  in  the  sun  without 
water  was  a  dangerous  experience.     However,  about   i   P.M.  he 
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turned  up,  not  much  the  worse,  after  having  visited  several  hamlets 
all  of  the  same  type.  We  obtained  some  Indian  com  stalks  for 
our  horses,  which  took  to  them  most  kindly,  but  throughout  the 
journey  forage  was  our  chief  anxiety. 

In  spite  of  a  day's  rest  and  a  start  in  the  false  dawn,  our  horses 
became  distressed,  and  more  than  one  camel  collapsed  before  we 
accomplished  the  fifteen  miles  to  Pish  Mant  or  Place  of  the  Dwarf 
Palm.  The  leaves  of  this  bush  are  used  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  sandals,  matting,  baskets,  thatching,  bedding,  and  ropes.  In 
Eastern  Persia^^  caps,  sword-belts,  gun-slings,  and  pocket-books 
are  also  mentioned,  and  even  a  KaUdn  or  water-pipe  was  seen 
by  General  Lovett  Further,  the  berries  are  threaded  and  used 
as  rosaries,  the  young  shoots  are  edible,  and  the  roots  will 
apparently  always  bum,  a  great  boon  to  travellers  in  a  country 
where  fuel  is  apt  to  be  scarce. 

Leaving  the  soft  level  plain,  which  is  evidently  of  comparatively 
recent  formation,  the  cliffs  being  a  continuation  of  those  at  Tiz, 
we  entered  a  stony  desolate  valley  known  as  the  Pir  Ghurfk  or 
Grassy  Defile,  and  crossing  a  low  pass,  rose  on  to  a  plateau. 
We  had  to  walk  more  than  half  the  distance,  and  at  the  stage  the 
water  was  so  vile  that  even  the  camels  would  not  face  it  To 
relieve  the  monotony,  a  swarm  of  hornets  ate  our  lunch  for  us» 
cutting  up  and  carrying  off  all  the  meat 

The  next  march,  longer  than  the  others,  was  to  Ziirat,  a  shrine 
built  in  honour  of  Fir  Shimil,  a  holy  inhabitant  of  Sind,  who  died 
some  three  centuries  ago.  The  track  wound  for  some  miles  through 
low  clay  hills,  and  finally  crossed  a  wide  plateau,  beyond  which  we 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  running  water,  and  our  exhausted 
horses  were  soon  gulping  down  as  much  of  it  as  we  thought  good 
for  them.  Just  before  getting  into  camp,  two  wolves  were  sighted 
within  easy  rifle-shot,  which  was  an  interesting  occurrence,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  keep  to  the  uplands;  unfortunately,  I  haul 
only  my  shot-gun  with  me.  Another  day's  halt  was  imperative^ 
although  we  had  only  grain  to  give  our  horses,  but  having 
reached  the  Geh  river,'  we  had  no  more  fears  about  water. 

»  VoL  i.  p.  128. 

'  On  the  map,  this  appeared  as  River  Kir,  which  is  erroneous.  iTtficr  is  the 
Baluchi  for  a  river,  and  the  word  Kir  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  this,  to  whkh 
some  compiler  prefixed  '*  River." 
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I  may  here  mention  that  our  only  European  predecessor  was 
Captain  Grant,  one  of  the  band  of  explorers  despatched  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
notes  were  of  the  scantiest,  and  as  we  had  a  most  unintelligent 
Baluchi  as  guide,  we  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  whether  we  should  find 
water  in  the  Kaur.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  running  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  the  river-bed  being  dry  both  above  and 
below;  but  digging  will  almost  always  disclose  water  in  the 
Baluchistcln  water-courses. 

At  Ziirat,  we  had  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the  Dasht  or 
Coast  district,  which,  we  were  told,  was  assessed  at  about  £200 
per  annum,  the  districts  of  Geh  and  Bint  each  furnishing  a  similar 
sum  in  taxes.  Continuing  the  march  five  miles  up  stream,  the 
river-bed  again  held  water,  and  we  passed  a  succession  of  small 
hamlets  and  date-groves,  finally  halting  at  Nokinji,  where,  having 
procured  bundles  of  green  rice  for  our  horses,  and  ^gs  and  milk 
for  ourselves,  we  decided  on  yet  another  halt 

We  were  at  last  clear  of  the  round  clay  hills,  the  ranges 
through  which  we  were  now  passing  throwing  out  fine  bluffs  which 
overhung  the  river-bed.  Just  above  Nokinji  is  the  junction  of 
the  main  tributary,  the  Sirhi,  which,  partly  in  this  and  partly  in 
my  fourth  journey,  was  explored  throughout  its  length.  Higher 
up,  we  were  delighted  to  reach  Geh,  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
and,  in  our  eyes,  "  quite  a  place."  After  seeing  hundreds  of  Baluchi 
villages,  Geh — the  Bih  of  the  Arab  traveller — ^remains  fixed  in 
toy  mind  as  the  prettiest  There  is  a  beautiful  date-grove  lying  in 
the  fork  of  two  streams,  the  Gung  and  the  Kishi,  with  a  picturesque 
old  fort  perched  on  a  bluff,  and  desolate  hills  all  round  enhancing 
the  emerald  green  of  the  rice-fields;  its  altitude  was  1500  feet 
Supplies  were  to  be  procured,  but  although  we  were  at  the  end 
of  October,  the  noonday  readings  were  still  nearly  100  d^^ees. 

Geh,  with  Kasarkand  on  the  east,  and  Bint  on  the  west,  form 
the  three  towns  in  Persian  Makrdn  first  reached  by  the  traveller 
from  the  coast,  and  are  each  said  to  possess  the  same  population, 
which  scarcely  exceeds  2000  inhabitants,  so  far  as  we  could  judge. 
Captain  Grant  in  1809  wrote  of  Geh,  "that  it  was  reckoned  the 
second  city  in  Makrin,  Kej  being  the  first"  The  Governor  of  Geh, 
Mohim  Khdn,  is  a  Kuh  Baluch  of  Lashir,  and  half-brother  of  its 
chief.    The  old  ruling  family  was  that  of  the  BoHdi. 

H 
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We  were  visited  by  Chikar  Khin,  elder  brother  of  Sarddr 
Husein  Khin,  who  represents  the  old  order  in  Makrdn«  and 
recollects  Baluchistin  when  it  was  independent  of  Persia;  not 
unnaturally,  he  dislikes  the  changes  which  have  occurred.  A  few 
of  the  inhabitants  spoke  Hindustani,  and  we  learned  that  there 
was  a  small  trade  carried  on  with  the  coast,  fish,  in  a  very  strong 
condition,  being  a  favourite  article  of  commerce.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  condition  of  the  people  seemed  wretched,  the  local  Governor, 
unchecked  as  in  Persia  by  growing  public  opinion  and  the  tel^praph, 
grinding  them  so  terribly  that  there  was  a  large  and  increasing 
emigration  to  Karachi,  Maskat,  and  Zanzibir. 

Our  first  task  was  to  pay  off  our  camels,  after  which  we  engaged 
a  few  from  Lashir,  the  hardiest  and  best  for  hill-work  in  Baluchistin, 
and,  leaving  our  main  camp  at  Geh,  we  marched  off  into  the  un- 
explored district  lying  between  us  and  Finoch.  Starting  before 
dawn,  we  stumbled  for  some  miles  up  the  stony  river-bed  of  the 
Gung,  and  then  bore  up  a  side  valley  to  the  watershed  separating 
the  Gung  drainage  from  that  of  the  Sirhi,  which  we  crossed  at 
Khushk,  a  small  village.  At  this  point  it  has  a  bed  some  200 
yards  in  width,  but  the  running  stream  was  perhaps  thirty  yards 
wide  by  a  foot  deep;  both  banks  being  lined  with  villages,  we 
were  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  our  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  district  We  should  have  been  better  advised  to  camp  at 
Khushk,  but  rode  on  for  a  few  more  miles  to  the  tiny  stream  of 
Sorbin,  where,  as  we  lay  for  hours  under  a  rock  waiting  for  our 
transport  to  come  in,  we  realised  the  beauty  of  Isaiah's  words, 
''  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

The  next  stage  to  Malurin  was  interesting,  as  we  were  rather 
doubtful,  not  only  as  to  the  distance,  but  whether  there  was  a  river 
as  stated,  and  if  so,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Geh  or  Bint  basin. 
After  a  rugged  march,  we  found  a  really  fine  river,  Malurin 
being  one  of  many  villages  and  hamlets  lining  its  banks.  It  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Rapsh  river,  which  it  joins  below  Bint 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  apparently  never  heard  of  Europeans, 
treated  us  with  suspicion,  and  even  after  they  came  within  talkii^ 
distance,  our  usually  successful  plan  of  giving  a  man  a  rupee,  as  a 
proof  that  we  meant  to  pay  for  supplies,  was  a  failure.  An  animated 
discussion  arose,  I,  on  my  part,  explaining  that  we  wished  to  pay 
and  were  their  friends,  but  the  headman,  a  particularly  evil-looking 
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rascal,  remained  obdurate.  Finally  one  of  our  party  made  a 
spring  and  tripped  him  back  into  the  stream,  from  which  he  emerged 
with  his  mouth  full  of  mud,  and  supplies  were  at  once  brought  in« 
It  may  be  objected  that  we  had  no  right  to  \jiS^  farce  majeure^  but  I 
would  advise  any  such  objector  to  put  himself  into  a  similar 
position,  and  then  see  what  he  would  do. 

We  finally  found  the  people  of  Malurdn  so  friendly  that  we 
decided  to  halt  a  day,  during  which,  as  usual,  we  rode  off  in 
different  directions.  My  companion  started  along  the  Geh  road,  and 
thereby  brought  out  all  the  elders  of  the  village,  who  feared  that  he 
was  riding  back  to  complain.  Taking  in  the  situation,  and  in  order 
to  give  them  a  lesson,  he  spent  a  long  time  in  listening  to  their 
persuasions,  and  when  he  finally  left  the  Geh  road,  the  old  men 
toddled  home  happy.  We  both  noticed  one  remarkable  fact  at 
Malurin,  which  was  that  its  inhabitants  whistled,  a  rare  accom* 
plishment  in  the  East,  I  fancy,  as  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
••  devilish  speech." 

A  very  rough  march  brought  us  to  the  Finoch  or  Rapsh  river, 
the  track,  after  crossing  a  low  watershed,  gradually  approaching 
the  particularly  fine  mass  of  the  Band-i-NiMg  or  Blue  Range.  We 
were  compelled  to  camp  near  a  stream  of  very  dubious  water,  and 
during  the  weary  hours  that  we  waited  for  the  camels,  whose  pace 
rarely  exceeds  two  miles  an  hour,  we  took  lessons  in  natural 
history,  and  observed  how  the  big  frogs  swallowed  their  smaller 
brethren.  Almost  all  our  servants  suffered  from  fever,  the  result,  I 
am  sure,  of  not  walking  in  the  cold  of  the  false  dawn,  but,  in  any 
case,  we  were  not  fortunate  in  our  staff,  some  of  them  afterwards 
refusing  to  eat  wild  sheep,  because  it  vf^s  jungly. 

The  final  march  to  Finoch  was  a  unique  experience.  Winding 
up  the  river-bed,  which  runs  between  cliffs,  the  waterway  being 
cut  through  the  Band-i-Nilig,  we  first  passed  a  superb  blood-red 
rock,  underneath  which  lay  a  deep  pool ;  it  is  known  as  the  Giri. 
Thenceforward,  the  colours  of  the  rocks,  some  of  which  weighed 
hundreds  of  tons,  were  most  gorgeous,  varying  from  dazzling  white 
to  jet  black  ;  but  the  track  was  heart-breaking,  and  our  horses  had 
to  be  driven  along  it ;  we  also  greatly  felt  the  absence  of  a  guide. 
Accordingly  it  was  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  gorge,  and  saw  the  date  palms  of  Finoch  a  mile  up-stream. 

Our  reception  there  was  most  friendly,  the  sons  of  Chdkar  Khdn 
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being  Governors,^  and  they  expressed  immense  delight  at  seeing 
our  rifles,  while  six  shots  fired  quickly  from  a  revolver  were  quite 
too  much  for  them.  During  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  I  was 
asked  whether  we  wished  to  buy  any  stone.  This  rather  puzzled 
us,  until  we  saw  that  Brazier  Creagh's  geological  researches  had 
prompted  the  question.  In  reply,  I  said  that  we  were  not 
merchants,  but  that  if  he  would  send  a  few  of  the  hundred*ton 
boulders  to  the  coast,  they  would  sell  well.  This  he  agreed  to 
do,  but  did  not  explain  how  he  proposed  to  set  about  ttt 

One  object,  and  that  a  main  one,  of  our  trip  was  to  gain  some 
knowledge  about  the  wide  unexplored  tract  to  the  west,  and  with 
this  in  view,  we  decided  to  scale  the  Kuh-i-Finoch,  which  looked 
as  if  the  ascent  would  take  an  hour.  However,  it  took  four,  and  as 
the  heat  was  intense,  and  the  water-carrier  lagged  behind  and  lost 
us,  we  had  a  somewhat  trying  time,  especially  as  the  last  500  feet 
is  a  solid  cliff  of  white  limestone,  and  almost  perpendicular.  The 
summit  once  reached,  we  could  easily  trace  to  their  sources  the 
five  separate  streams'  which  form  the  Finoch  river,  thus  finally 
disposing  of  the  theory  of  older  travellers  (as  shown  in  General 
Goldsmid's  EasUtn  Persia)  that  the  Bampur  river  reached  the 
sea.  At  the  same  time,  we  enjoyed  a  superb  panorama,  which  gave 
us  what  we  so  much  wanted — an  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  country.  To 
the  west,  our  view  was  partly  shut  in  by  higher  peaks ;  but  to  the 
north  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  beautiful  Bazmdn,  rising  up 
in  solitary  state  to  a  height  of  9000  feet  above  the  plain  (11,200 
feet  above  the  sea);  to  the  east  were  massive  Azbag'  and  the 
district  of  Lashir  which  we  were  soon  to  explore. 

Our  plane-tabling  finished,  the  descent  of  the  almost  sheer  cliff 

^  Gerdnkash  is  the  name  of  the  chief  tribe  of  Finoch.    For  many  years  the 
district  was  ruled  by  a  Ghilzai  Afgh^  who  espoused  Aghi  Khin's  caose. 
*  These  are,  cowiting  from  the  west : — 

1.  The  main  stream,  on  which  lies  Miribid,  which  we  travelled  down 

some  five  years  later  when  coming  from  Rimishk. 

2.  Kaur-i-Kantak^ 

3.  Kam  Kaur  with  Kam  just  above  F^och. 

4.  Kaur-i-Magen,  with  Magen  and  Band-i-Bengi« 

5.  Kaur  Ispid,  joining  in  below  Ftooch,  with  Ispid  some  six  miles 

up  it 
'  Possibly  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Uzbeg.    Mr  E.  G.  Browne  suggests 
that  the  last  syllable  represents  die  Sdsinian  Baga  or  God.    C£  Bagdid,  a 
contraction  of  Baga-ddta  or  God-given. 
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had  to  be  tackled  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  manufactured  from  pagaris, 
and  when  we  finally  reached  the  river  bank,  we  were  all  exhausted 
from  thirst  and  fatigue.  We  found  nine  hours'  climbing  in  a 
temperature  of  1 18  degrees  amply  sufficient  to  strain  our  endurance, 
though  it  was  well  worth  the  effort,  to  obtain  such  a  grand  view 
of  the  features  of  the  country.  The  White  Hill,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  was  only  4700  feet  by  the  hypsometer,  and  as  Finoch 
is  2836  feet,  everything  was  plainly  seen  and  not  dwarfed,  as  in 
the  case  of  higher  mountains. 

Fdnoch,  where  we  rested  a  day  to  "eat"  our  fatigue,  as  the 
Persians  say,  has  a  much  more  prosperous  look  than  Geh,  several 
of  the  houses  being  substantially  built  of  stone.  There  is  a  fort 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  but,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  Baluchistan, 
no  information  was  forthcoming,  although  a  most  intelligent  man 
gave  me  a  fairly  good  and  accurate  description  of  the  roads  to  the 
west,  which  I  found  useful  five  years  later.  Sheep,  fowls,  eggs, 
milk,  barley,  rice,  and  wheat  were  all  plentiful,  and  the  dates 
are  famous  throughout  Baluchistan,  but  jaunty  little  skull-caps 
embroidered  with  red  silk  are  the  sole  manufacture.  I  asked 
whether  Finoch  was  in  Makrin,  but  was  told  that  the  watershed 
of  the  Band-i-Nilig  was  the  boundary,  to  the  north  of  which 
Finoch  lay;  Bashdkird  on  the  west  is  not  considered  to  form 
part  of  Baluchistdn. 

A  return  visit  was  paid  to  the  slow-witted  sons  of  Chikar  Khin, 
after  which  we  rode  through  the  village  and  date-grove,  returning 
to  camp  to  pack  up  for  the  journey  back  to  Geh.  Our  first  stage 
lay  down  the  Fdnoch  pass,  which  we  thus  had  the  chance  of  travel- 
ling through  in  both  directions.  The  Giri  pool  proved  too  attrac- 
tive, and  we  bathed  in  the  hot  sun,  which  gave  me  the  only  touch 
of  fever  I  suffered  from  throughout  the  journey,  and  also  a  strong 
hint  that  bathing  in  the  heat  of  the  day  is  risky. 

From  Sartib,^  the  stage  in  the  river-bed,  we  took  a  more 
northerly  line,  striking  the  Malurin  river  at  Abgi,  whence,  after  a 
inarch  which  took  us  through  a  curious  valley,  with  perpendicular 
slate  rocks  on  each  side,  we  descended  the  dry  Jakin  river,  again 
striking  the  Sirhd  at  Ichin,  which  lies  on  the  Geh-Fahraj  route 
and  was  termed  Hochan  by  Captain  Grant  It  was  a  large  and 
prosperous  village  with  a  population  of  at  least  a  thousand  in- 

>  Or  Cold  Water. 
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habitants,  and,  in  addition  to  a  fine  grove  of  palms,  there  were  a 
few  mango,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees. 

The  march  back  to  Geh  included  crossing  the  watershed  from 
the  Sirhi,  which  is  really  the  main  stream,  to  the  Gung,  and,  after 
rather  less  than  a  fortnight's  absence,  we  found  our  main  party  all 
the  better  for  the  rest,  its  members  having  recovered  from  their 
various  ailments. 

Two  days  after  our  return,  as  we  were  preparing  to  start  on 
towards  Fahraj,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Mir^ 
Khin  Mohamed  of  Aptdr  and  Mulld  Basham,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  Post-Master  of  Gwidur,  but  was,  in  reality,  a  farrdsk  or 
sweeper.  These  two  worthies  brought  a  letter  from  H.H.  the 
Farmdn  Farmd^  welcoming  me  back  to  his  province,  and  Zein* 
ul-Abidin  Khin,  Governor  of  Persian  Baluchistan,  also  wrote  to 
the  effect  that  the  two  Baluchis  had  been  instructed  to  smooth  the 
way  and  escort  us  to  Fahraj. 

Our  heavy  boxes  were  sent  via  Chimp  to  the  east,  as  being  a 
less   difficult  track,  and  as  we  were   determined  to  cross  into 
Lashir,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Ichin,  where  we  met  a  Baluch 
who  had  been  to  America.     From  Ichin  the  track  at  first  follow^ 
up  a  tributary  of  the  Sirhi,  but  we  finally  reached  the  main  stream, 
on  the  banks  of  which  were  some  tiny  plots  of  cultivation ;  the 
valley  swarmed  with  partridges,  some  of  which  Brazier  Creagh 
bagged.     At  this  point  the  Kaur-i-Zidr-Nadin  joined  in  from  the 
north-east ;  up  it  runs  a  short  cut  to  Lashdr,  said  to  be  worse  than 
the  route  we  followed,  but  just  passable  for  an  unloaded  donkey  I 
We  camped  in  the  river-bed,  and  the  following  morning  tackled 
the  worst  bit  of  road  I  have  ever  seen,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  famous  Bushire  kotals  are  metalled  chaussies.     The  goi^ge 
narrowed  to  a  width  of  about  thirty  yards  a  mile  after  leaving 
camp,  and  the  first  obstacle  met  with  consisted  of  a  series  of 
rocky  steps,  down  which  the  river  formed  a  cascade,  with  deep  pools 
at  intervals,  which  however  the  track  avoids.     The  next  novelty 
consisted  of  boulders  of  every  size,  from  an  omnibus  to  a  football, 
across  which  our  horses  somehow  scrambled,  losing  many  a  shoe. 

A  deep  pool  then  confronted  us,  filling  up  the  whole  stream, 
and  my  waler  tried  it,  but  it  was  well  out  of  his  depth.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  our  guide,  whose  ass  had  a  terrible  time  climbing  over 

^  Mir  is  a  contraction  of  Amir, 
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the  boulders.  Brazier  Creagh  tried  to  skirt  the  pool,  with  the  result 
that  when  some  feet  above  it,  his  mare  fell  in,  sinking  under  water 
and  not  improving  the  saddle.  The  guide  came  up  at  this  moment, 
his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  said  that  there  was  a  track  above. 
When  we  saw  this,  we  could  hardly  believe  that  horses  could  climb 
it,  and  I  remember  '^Cotmore's"  look  of  bewilderment  when  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  mare  above  him.  To  my  surprise,  however, 
there  were  no  casualties,  though  I  should  never  have  believed  that 
laden  camels  could  use  such  a  goat  track,  and  I  still  believe  that 
only  the  Lashdr  camel  could  do  so  with  impunity.  The  crux  was 
passed,  and  yet  the  going  was  infamous ;  but  we  were  cheered  by 
seeing  the  smiling  guide  disappear,  donkey  and  all,  into  a  pool, 
which  we  felt  was  but  just  retribution  for  his  untimely  mirth.  The 
bed  of  the  river  was  of  ruby-red  rock,  and  we  also  saw  many  other 
colours,  but  nothing  which  rivalled  the  savage  impressiveness  of  the 
Finoch  goi^;e. 

Our  horses  being  worn  out,  we  were  delighted  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  river,  which  is  in  the  extensive  but  utterly  neglected 
date-grove  of  Sirhi,  and  camping  at  an  elevation  of  3300  feet,  we 
enjoyed  the  first  day  which  had  passed  with  a  temperature  of  less 
than  90  d^rrees ;  it  was  also  pleasant  to  hear  that  no  limbs  and  no 
boxes  had  been  broken,  as  we  fully  expected  would  have  been  the 


We  should  all  have  liked  a  day's  halt,  but,  as  ever,  the  forage 
question  was  to  the  fore.  Accordingly,  in  distinctly  cooler  weather, 
we  rose  across  the  watershed  bounding  Makrin,  some  three  miles 
from  our  camp,  at  an  altitude  of  3600  feet,  and  then  marched  down- 
hill, skirting  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  great  mass  of  Azbag,  which 
we  had  seen  from  the  summit  of  Kuh-i-Finoch.  The  track  appeared 
ddightfuUy  smooth,  and  we  struck  a  stream  at  Oghin  or  Hugin, 
which  runs  through  Misk  Hutdn  on  the  Finoch-Fahraj  road,  and 
is  said  to  water  several  hamlets  on  its  banks,  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  Sarhii  tribe.  Oghin  had  a  particularly  fertile  soil,  and  a  little 
weaving  was  carried  on  ;  but  we  could  not  linger,  and,  after  crossing 
miles  of  glaring  shingle,  we  camped  at  Pip,  the  capital  of  Lashir. 

The  Governor  came  to  see  us,  but  was  very  shy  until  we  asked 
him  about  his  family  history,  when  he  brightened  up  considerably. 
He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  son  of  Mir  Hoti,  who  was  something 
of  a  character  in  his  day.    Pip,  or  Paip,  as  it  is  also  pronounced 
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is  a  village  of  two  hundred  houses,  clustering  round  a  fort,  and 
lying  some  distance  away  from  its  fine  date-grove.  In  Baluchistin 
houses  are  always  built  in  the  open,  probably  because  the  space 
under  the  dates  is  all  wanted  for  the  crops.  The  change  of  atmo- 
sphere from  the  dry  heat  of  the  desert  to  the  comparatively  cool 
moisture  of  the  date-groves  is  extremely  pleasant,  but  probably 
apt  to  induce  fever.  After  hours  in  the  pitiless  glare,  however, 
shade  is  so  grateful  that  we  always  pitched  as  close  to  the  grove 
as  possible,  and  did  not  suffer,  so  far  as  I  know. 

We  both  thought  that  the  Lashdris  were  superior  to  any  other 
Baluchis  we  came  across.  Possessed  of  better  physique,  they  were 
wild  specimens  of  humanity,  but  we  always  found  them  cheery 
and  manly,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  Baluch,  who  is 
greedy,  conceited,  unwilling,  and  unreasonable  as  a  camel.  I  was 
constantly  asked  what  rates  of  salary  prevailed  in  India,  and  when 
I  said  that  it  was  a  question  of  ability,  and  that  some  men  received 
5  rupees  a  month,  and  some  10,000  rupees,  my  interlocutor  would 
generally  smile  and  remark,  sotto  vody  that  he  would  probably  earn 
the  higher  salary,  being  particularly  sarang  or  slim.  In  engaging 
camels,  servants,  or  guides,  we  often  had  to  submit  to  their 
ridiculous  pretensions,  which  tended  to  increase  our  expenses 
considerably. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  Baluchis 
are  extremely  honest,  and,  if  entrusted  with  valuables  or  letters, 
will  defend  them  with  their  lives :  also,  they  are  extremely  moral, 
and  treat  their  women  more  or  less  as  equals.  In  fact,  they  have 
a  code  of  honour  and  generally  live  up  to  it  Their  honesty  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  a  bag  of  rupees,  containing  the  pay 
of  all  the  tel^;raph  employes,  used  to  be  sent  along  the  line,  each 
man,  in  turn,  taking  out  his  wages.  Only  once  was  this  confidence 
abused,  and  the  thief  had  to  leave  the  country,  which  is  the 
heaviest  of  punishments  for  a  Baluchi 

After  a  well-earned  rest  of  a  day,  we  continued  down  the  fertfle 
Pip  valley,  passing  several  villages,  while  for  a  mile  or  more  reeds 
and  water,  from  which  rose  a  few  duck,  lay  alongside  the  road  At 
Ispaka  ^  we  were  in  the  Fahraj  district,  and  saw  the  first  signs  of 
the  detested  Persian  element,  in  the  shape  of  two  or  three  soldiers 


'  The  Persians  term  it  Isfaka :  its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Gabari  tribe.    It  b 
referred  to  as  Asfaka  by  the  mediseval  travellers. 
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and  a  sergeant  Baluchis  call  all  Persians  Gajar^  a  corruption  of 
Kijir,  the  reigning  dynasty,  and,  as  they  have  only  seen  them  as 
tax-coUectorSy  the  hatred  is  something  extraordinary,  although  I 
think  that  it  has  diminished  in  virulence  of  late  years.  Another 
cause  of  dislike  is  the  fact  that  the  Baluchis,  being  rigid  Sunnis, 
detest  the  Shia  tenets  of  their  conquerors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
few  people  grind  each  other  more  thoroughly  than  Baluchis,  but 
they  nowadays  tell  their  unhappy  peasantry  that  they  are  collecting 
taxes  for  the  Persian  Government,  and  thus  the  odium  is  intensi- 
fied, often  unjustly.  Grant  had  reported  that  the  drainage  flowed 
away  from  the  Bampur  river,  and  on  this  point  we  were  enabled 
to  prove  him  mistaken,  unless,  as  is  probable,  it  was  due  to  a  slip 
of  the  pen. 

A  belt  of  sand,  quite  as  bad  as  any  part  of  the  Lut,  lay  between 
us  and  the  Bampur  river.  Our  advanced  camp  had  been  pitched 
oflf  the  road,  and  I  missed  it  and  rode  on,  until  I  could  scan  the  whole 
country,  but  not  seeing  tents  I  retraced  my  steps.  Brazier  Creagh 
wisely  struck  the  camp  and  followed.  On  meeting  we  decided 
to  camp  at  Geshkok,  a  stage  marked  by  two  wells  of  brine,  in  a 
wide  valley  covered  with  saline  efflorescence,  which  practically 
limits  the  belt  of  sand-dunes  stretching  for  many  miles  east  and 
west  Our  water-barrels  having  been  sent  with  the  heavy  baggage, 
we  should  have  fared  ill  but  for  a  bottle  of  distilled  water  in  the 
medical  panniers ;  yet  our  servants  drank  the  well  water  and  were 
none  the  worse,  rather  to  our  surprise. 

To  reach  a  river  in  Baluchistdn  is  always  a  treat,  so  we  pushed 
on  across  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  above  Geshkok,  from  which 
we  could  see  the  long  line  of  tamarisks  that  bordered  the  river,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  reached  the  village  of  Kasimabdd,  whose 
inhabitants  are  termed  Darzdda}  which  signifies  a  N^^o-Baluch 
parentage.  They  are  adscripH gUbae^  and  in  a  miserable  condition, 
nominally  receiving  a  third  of  the  crop,  but  really,  as  their  appearance 
showed,  only  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  came 
in  an  almost  naked  state  before  our  tents  and  said :  "  Look  at  and 
pity  us."  Brazier  Creagh  was  indefatigable  in  attending  to  their 
aQments,  but  he  said  that  what  they  wanted  was  proper  food.  We 
enlisted  the  good  offices  of  the  Farmdn  Farmd  on  their  behalf,  but 
anything  that  vras  effected  was  merely  temporary,  I  fear. 

s  Bampur,  Kuchgardao,  etc,  are  all  inhabited  by  these  ser& 
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The  track  to  Bampur  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by 
a  ford,  which  was  dangerous,  owing  to  quicksands ;  the  width  was 
forty  yards  and  the  depth  two  feet  We  were  rather  excited  on 
reaching  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  capital  of  Baluchi^t^  suid 
were  proportionately  disgusted  to  find  the  grim  old  fort  nearly 
deserted,  the  date-grove  almost  extinct,  and  only  some  two  hundred 
squalid  huts.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  what  had  been  a  garden 
but  was  now  a  rubbish-heap,  the  supply  of  drinking-water  being 
drawn  from  a  muddy  irrigation  channel 

However,  Bampur  was  an  ancient  capital  of  Baluchistin, 
probably  because  it  possessed  a  mound,  on  which  a  strong  fort 
could  be  built  According  to  a  well-informed  Persian,  its  original 
name  was  Bin  FahL  Pottinger,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  speaks  of 
Bunpoor,  and  so  this  derivation  may  be  correct  Bam  Putr  or 
Lesser  Bam  is  the  derivation  given  by  the  late  Sir  O.  St  John,  who 
was  not  enamoured  of  the  climate.  Our  later  experience  corro- 
borated his  statement  that  the  "  highly-irrigated  land  to  the  south 
and  the  burning  sandy  desert  to  the  north  cause  sudden  changes 
of.  temperature,  and  alternations  from  intense  dryness  to  complete 
saturation,  that  make  Bampur  a  by-word  for  unhealthiness,  even  in 
Baluchistdn."! 

The  district,  which  practically  includes  the  basin  of  the  Bampur 
river,'  is  the  richest  in  Persian  Baluchistan,  and,  were  proper  use 
made  of  the  water-supply,  perhaps  ten  times  the  population  could 
be  supported,  but,  as  elsewhere  in  Persia,  almost  continuous  wars  have 
caused  the  irrigation  works  to  fall  into  decay.  The  land  bordering 
the  river  is  Government  property,  the  crops  being  used  to  supply 

'  Ecutem  Persia^  vol.  i.  pp.  75-6. 

*  The  tribes  are  divided  into  dwellers  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Bampur  river. 

Nahnii  ......  left  bank 


Bimari 

Sdbaki 

AbdolMhi 

Dakili 

Hut 

Zein-u-Dfni 


right 


both  banks 
left     « 


No  numbers  are  available  but,  in  1900,  the  tribes  of  Persian  Balochbtin 
ranked  in  the  following  order:— (i)  Nahnii;  (2)  Dtoini;  (3}  Bimari;  (4) 
Yarahmadzdi ;  (5)  Bolaludi ;  (6)  Ghamshadzii ;  and  (7)  HamilL  The  three 
latter  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 
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the  Persian  garrison,  which  is  nominally  five  hundred  strong. 
Anything  left  is  used  by  the  Governors-General,  who  frequently 
visit  Bampur  and  Fahraj,  but  practically  never  go  further  east, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies.  As  in  Egypt,  the  cultivated 
zone  consists  only  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river,  the  desert 
to  the  north  being  just  as  close  as  on  the  south  side. 

Zdn-ul-Abidin  Kh^n,  with  whom,  under  his  title  of  Asad-u- 
Dola^  I  was  to  have  many  dealings,  wrote  to  say  that  he  was 
expecting  us  at  Fahraj,  and  the  following  day  we  rode  on. 
Brazier  Creagh  keeping  to  the  river,  while  I  went  by  the  track 
which  skirts  the  cultivation,  securing  a  bustard  on  the  way.  Pass- 
ing a  fortified  caravanserai'^  which  has  replaced  Bampur,  the  walls 
of  the  latter  fortress  having  tumbled  to  pieces  when  its  guns 
were  fired,  I  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  tent,  where  I  had  my 
first  interview  with  Zein-ul-Abidin  Kh^n. 

The  son-in-law  of  the  redoubtable  Ibrahim  Kh^n,  Zein-ul- 
Abidin  Khin  possesses  great  capacity  of  a  practical  nature  and  a 
particularly  good  grasp  of  frontier  questions.  Until  he  came  to 
know  me,  I  am  afraid  that,  in  his  heart,  he  wished  us  not  to  see 
too  much  of  the  country,  but,  after  many  a  "  deal,"  we  are  now 
firm  firiends.  Indeed,  to  the  Oriental  mind,  our  thirst  for  informa- 
tion seems  uncanny,  and  in  out-of-the-way  places  we  were  thought 
to  be  looking  for  mines  or  buried  treasure. 

Fahraj,'  as  the  Persians  term  it,  but  Pahra,  according  to  the 
Baluch  pronunciation,  is  the  Poura  of  Arrian,  as  demonstrated 
in  a  later  chapter,  and  lying  some  four  miles  away  from  the  river, 
is  both  healthier  and  cooler  than  Bampur,  although  the  stream 
which  runs  through  it  is  slightly  sulphurous.  Being  the  capital,  its 
population  has,  no  doubt,  lately  increased,  and  perhaps  numbers 
two  thousand  souls,  including  the  garrison.  The  date-grove  is 
particularly  fine,  and  as  the  land  is  mostly  owned  by  free  Baluchis, 
there  is  not  the  same  misery  as  at  Kasimabdd  and  Bampur, 
although  the  Baluchi  lady,  in  her  long,  black,  shapeless  garment 
like  a  nightgown,  is  a  distinctly  squalid  individual,  ageing  very 
soon. 

'  It  ts  temied  the  Kala  Ndsiri. 

*  Its  inhabitanu  include  Borhinzii,  Dimini,  Kalkali,  Bijtedi,  Aduz^i, 
Mafamadi^  Dikiz^  Riisi«  B^Lmari,  Sdhibki  and  Nahmi,  besides  a  few  gypsies, 
known  as  Lnri,  who  are  musicians  and  carpenters. 
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There  were  the  ruins  of  two  forts  to  examine,  but  no  coins  or 
seals  were  forthcoming,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  any  Greek  remains  must  be  many  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
few  large  kiln-burnt  bricks  were  dug  up  when  the  foundations  of 
the  Kala  Nisiri  were  laid.  We  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
Zein-ul-Abidin  Khdn,  and  one  afternoon,  by  special  request,  we 
photographed  him  sitting  on  an  iron  bedstead,  surrounded  by 
his  staff.  During  our  rides,  we  found  that  the  sources  of 
the  Bampur  river  were  some  springs  lying  almost  due  south  of 
Fahraj.  These  were  the  haunt  of  much  game,  and  almost  every 
day  we  saw  a  wolf  in  some  broken  ground  north  of  the  village, 
but  never  within  200  yards. 

One  of  my  walers  broke  down  utterly  and  was  shot,  and  we 
bagged  a  number  of  foxes  and  jackals  over  its  dead  body.  Our 
heavy  baggage  arrived  in  due  course  of  time,  and  as  we  had  no 
trained  servant,  everything  required  personal  supervision,  but 
at  last  the  necessary  stores  were  packed  for  a  month's  consump- 
tion— ^we  decided  to  leave  our  heavy  baggage  at  Fahraj — and  we 
continued  our  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


"  A  territory 
Wherein  were  bandit  earls  and  caitiff  knights, 
Assassins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
Of  justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law." 

— Tennyson's  Geratni  and  Enid. 

The  Farmdn  Farmd  having  written  to  say  that  he  would  not 
reach  the  capital  of  Baluchistin  until  January,  we  were  enabled 
to  cany  into  execution  the  exploration  of  Sarhad,  which  still 
laq^y  figured  on  the  map  as  a  blank,  although  Captain  Jennings, 
R.E^  had  in  1885  given  it  a  partial  geographical  existence. 

We  found  that  by  entering  the  district  from  Magas  we  should 
have  tbe  largest  section  of  unknown  country  to  explore,  and 
accordingly  set  to  work  to  engage  transport  This  was  a  diRicuIt 
task,  as  Sarhad  bore  an  evil  reputation,  besides  being  a  Cold 
Country,  but  after  much  waste  of  time  we  finally  hired  sufficient 
camels,  and  on  ist  December  started  upon  the  second  section 
of  our  journey. 
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The  first  stage,  Aptir,^  is  a  typical  Baiuch  village,  with  its  mud 
keep  round  which  several  huts  clustered,  while  its  date-grove  and 
belt  of  cultivation  were  both  good  of  their  kind.  There  were 
also  several  gardens,  and,  to  our  joy,  we  were  able  to  purchase 
some  onions,  one  of  the  great  deprivations  in  Baluchistan  travel 
being  the  total  absence  of  v^^etables.  Potatoes  are  not  to  be  had, 
and  should  be  brought  from  India,  but,  in  our  case,  we  had 
not  tasted  any  v^^etables,  except  at  Fahraj,  for  weeks,  and  we 
obtained  no  more  until  we  joined  the  Farmdn  Farmds  camp. 

As  for  several  stages  there  was  no  food  or  forage  to  be  pro- 
cured, we  laid  in  a  stock  with  great  difficulty,  and  began  a 
pleasant  march  up  the  Kondr  Rud,  passing  the  first  of  the 
Gorbasta  or  Infidel  Dams,  which  pointed  to  a  date  when  the 
water-supply  was  carefully  husbanded  and  not  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  Every  few  miles  there  were  springs  in  the  river-bed,  with 
high  grass,  and  we  should  have  all  enjoyed  the  march,  but 
unfortunately  Brazier  Creagh  had  contracted  an  attack  of 
dysentery,  and  at  Sordn  had  to  lie  up  for  some  days.  From 
want  of  experience,  we  had  no  tinned  milk,  and  the  country  had 
to  be  scoured  for  the  fresh  article,  which  was  finally  procured  in 
small  quantities. 

While  halting.  Guru  ^  Gopal  Dass,  a  Hindu  accused  of  murder- 
ing his  wife,  came  to  see  me,  and  for  two  days  I  was  enquiring 
into  his  case,  which  was  so  extremely  complicated  that  when  he 
was  afterwards  tried  at  Karachi,  he  was  released  on  giving  security, 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  since  claimed. 
As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
falsehood  and  forgery;  among  other  documents,  one  purported 
to  be  written  in  1889,  but  bore  an  1891  watermark,  which  dis- 
covery was  distinctly  interesting. 

Brazier  Creagh's  recovery  was  remarkably  rapid,  to  my  intense 
relief,  and  the  journey  was  resumed.  Following  Sir  Oliver  St 
John's  "example,  I  climbed  the  Kuh-i-Ispid^n,*  a  fine  limestone 
crag,  but  from  its  summit  I  saw  that  I  must  scale  the  far  loftier 
peak  of  Hamant  if  I  wished  to  obtain  a  really  good  idea  of  the 
country.    We  accordingly  made  a  short  march  to  a  spring  at  a 

>  Its  inhabitants  are  Hamuli  and  Zard  Kuhi :  the  latter  also  inhabit  Sarbis. 

3  Guru  signifies  a  religious  teacher,  I  believe. 

*  Ispid  is  the  ancient  Persian  form  of  Sufid  or  white.    Cf.  Pahlevi  speL 
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point  which  appeared  to  be  close  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Here  we  were  shown  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  Mir  Khin 
Mohamed,  our  late  Mikmanddr^  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrine, 
and  I  enquired  what  his  virtues  were.  "  He  did  not  oppress  the 
poor,**  was  the  prompt  and  most  instructive  reply. 

Mountaineering  in  Baluchistan  is  always  trying  work,  but  in 
this  particular  case  we  were  four  hours  distant  from  the  base,  and 
no  guide  was  forthcoming,  Hamant,  according  to  all  accounts, 
having  never  been  scaled.  Brazier  Creagh  very  wisely  after  his 
illness  did  not  attempt  the  climb,  and  we  started  up  with  a 
couple  of  camelmen  to  carry  water,  food,  and  the  plane-table. 
Until  I  P.M.  we  toiled  most  painfully  up  the  loose  slate  hillside, 
having  constantly  to  retrace  our  steps,  but  at  length  we  reached  the 
crest  Hamant  has  erroneously  been  termed  a  volcano,  but  is 
simply  a  serrated  ridge  rising  to  an  elevation  of  7600  feet,  and  so 
narrow  that  we  had  to  sit  astride  it  However,  we  had  a  view  over 
the  unexplored  district  to  the  south,  which  appeared  to  be  little 
more  than  a  weary  maze  of  low  hills,  while  in  every  other  direction 
^Kie  enjoyed  a  magnificent  panorama,  although  we  could  not,  as  we 
had  hoped,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  volcano  of  Sarhad.  The 
descent  was  most  unpleasant,  and  personally  I  reached  the  base 
with  only  one  boot  and  in  rags,  as  we  had  to  slide  down  many 
places.  The  dried-up  pools  in  the  limestone  rock  contained  a 
deposit  of  lime  just  like  blotting-paper,  of  which  we  took  specimens, 
while,  as  elsewhere,  the  crags  were  of  variegated  colours.  It  was 
dark,  and  we  were  quite  ten  miles  from  camp,  but  delay  being  use- 
less, we  stumbled  along  hour  after  hour,  not  feeling  at  all  sure  as  to 
whether  we  were  going  in  the  right  direction. 

A  young  camelman  was  the  first  to  give  in.  He  was  not  very 
plucky,  as  he  had  tried  to  turn  back  during  the  upward  climb,  but 
this  move  I  had  defeated  by  threatening  to  report  him  to  his 
village,  sa}ring  that  I  felt  sure  that  no  girl  would  marry  him.  This 
time  he  was  dead  beat,  as  indeed  we  all  were.  Sultan  Sukhru,  who 
showed  up  splendidly,  got  the  boy  up  again,  but  five  minutes  later 
the  second  man  declined  to  budge.  Although  our  food-supply  was 
exhausted,  I  felt  inclined  to  agree  to  light  a  fire  and  spend  the 
night,  especially  as  I  was  barefooted,  but  just  as  we  were  finally 
settling  down  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  light,  which  revived 
our  hopes,  and,  about  9  p.m.,  after  having  been  fifteen  hours  on  the 
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climb,  we  reached  camp.  Rain  banning  to  fall  a  little  later,  we  felt 
delighted  to  have  had  a  clear  day  for  our  expedition,  and,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  seldom  been  more  glad  of  a  night* s  rest 

The  next  morning,  although  there  was  a  steady  drizzle,  we 
could  not  wait,  owing  to  the  chronic  forage  question,  and  marched 
up  the  narrowing  valley  to  Cheb,  where,  to  keep  warm,  we  collected 
bushes  until  those  deadly-slow  beasts  of  burden,  the  camels,  arrived, 
and  we  camped  in  a  genuine  Scotch  mist  The  following  day  we 
crossed  the  watershed  at  an  altitude  of  4800  feet  It  is  known  as 
Sar-i-Pahra,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Pahra  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  district  The  watershed  divides  the  drainage 
flowing  into  the  Bampur  river  from  that  which  joins  the  Mashkid, 
the  valley  of  which  is  known  as  Sarawdn,^  as  is  also  a  part  of  British 
Baluchistdn.  The  range  itself  is  the  first  of  those  in  which  the 
Baluch  plateau  meets  the  north-west  ranges  of  the  Persian  mountain 
system. 

After  having  been  so  long  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  quite 
pleasant  to  descend  to  the  village  of  Magas,  where  we  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  white-bearded  chief,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Pasand  Khdn,  a  well-known  raider  at  the  time  of  the  Goldsmid 
mission ;  and  indeed  Dildwar  Khdn  had  many  a  story  to  tell  of 
those  days,  proudly  showing  us  the  mark  of  a  bullet  in  his  chest* 
which  ought  to  have  killed  him. 

The  village  of  Magas,  with  a  population  of  some  two  thousand 
inhabitants,^  possesses  the  best  climate  in  Baluchistan,  lying,  as  it 
does,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  4000  feet ;  as,  moreover,  it  is  a  heredi* 
tary  property  like  Fdnoch,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  comparative 
prosperity.  Dildwar  Khdn  informed  us  that  once,  during  a  severe 
winter,  the  date-palms  had  all  perished,  and  that  Magas  was  about 
the  highest  elevation  at  which  they  could  grow. 

We  should  have  liked  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  district 
of  Irafshdn  to  the  south,  which  was  totally  unexplored,  but  the 
claims  of  Sarhad  being  paramount,  after  a  day's  halt,  during" 
which  we  organised  a  shooting-match  for  the  villagers,  we  started 
for  the  north.    We  marched  towards  the  Kuh-i-Birk,  which  runs  up 

^  Sarawdn  signifies  a  highlander  as  opposed  to  Jhalawin  or  a  lowlander. 
The  terms  are  practically  equivalent  to  aplajid  and  lowland 

*  The  chief  tribes  in  the  district  are  Nikhudzii,  Chahiriz^  and  Abdizii 
Ddmini.    In  Sarbiz,  to  the  south  are  Naskanti,  Sagiri,  Kishi  Kauri,  Sir*t-] 
Kuh  Ruki,  and  Zard  Kuhi. 
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into  Sarhad,  although  its  northern  continuation  is  known  as  Kuh-i- 
Paskuh,  and,  after  riding  for  a  short  time,  we  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  Taftin,  distant  about  100  miles,  and  wondered  whether 
we  should  be  able  to  scale  it  In  the  extreme  distance  it  resembled 
a  white  cone,  which  is  by  no  means  its  real  shape. 

Thanks  to  our  guide,  we  camped  at  a  pool  of  filthy  water, 
although  to  our  annoyance  the  next  morning  we  found  a  beautiful 
sprii^  a  mile  or  two  distant,  known  as  Chashma-i-Pfr.  However, 
that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  exploring,  but  there  are  many 
compensations,  as  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  form  theories  as  to 
the  lie  of  the  country  and  the  trend  of  the  drainage  ;  moreover,  in 
parts  where  a  Europiean  has  never  been  seen,  it  was  amusing  to  see 
how  we  struck  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  march  we  crossed  from  the  valley  we 
had  followed  into  one  of  more  importance,  known  as  the  Kaur-i- 
Gerisht,  and,  to  our  surprise,  found  a  large  village  called 
Paskuh.*  The  very  dark  inhabitants  declined  to  give  us  supplies, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  rebellion.  However,  we  pointed 
out  that  that  did  not  aflfect  their  relations  with  us,  and,  after 
assuring  them  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  unpopular 
Governor  of  Sib,  we  were  taken  into  their  confidence.  Brazier 
Creagh,  as  usual,  winning  their  aflfections  by  dosing  the  sick. 
He  noticed  a  flail  at  work,  which  is  the  only  one  we  saw  in 
Baluchistin.  We  both  agreed  that  there  must  be  much  negro  blood 
to  cause  the  remarkable  darkness  of  the  people,  but  as  it  was  just 
the  same  in  Sarhad,  I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  being 
so  remote,  these  people  are  the  aborigines  referred  to  in  chap.  viii. 

The  onward  road  lay  up  a  wide  open  valley,  and  the  second 
stage  from  Paskuh  brought  us  into  Sarhad,  the  mysterious  and 
dangerous,  as  we  had  learned^-quite  wrongly — to  consider  it 
From  the  watershed,  which  we  crossed  at  4600  feet,  an  altitude  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  Magas,  we  looked  down  on  one  of  the  wide 
expanses  of  savage  scenery  which  are  typical  of  this  part  of  Asia. 
Not  a  village,  not  even  a  nomad  tent,  was  to  be  seen,  but  in  every 
direction  tier  upon  tier  of  rugged  barren  ranges  rose  up,  giving  the 
idea  of  unlimited  space,  which  somehow  or  other  is  always  pleasing, 
there  being,  at  any  rate,  no  feeling  of  confinement 

'  The  inhabitants  comprise  Nodzii,  Sandakzdi,  Chahdrizdi,  Mazirzdi,  Gam- 
shazii,  and  Shddidzii. 

I 
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Riding  on  and  suddenly  turning  a  comer,  we  came  upon  a 
party  of  armed  men,  and  thought  that  our  adventures  were  about 
to  b^in,  but  upon  our  approach  an  old  gentleman,  who  said 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kurd  tribe  of  Sarhad,  saluted  us  most 
amicably,  and  gave  us  the  news  of  the  district  The  following  day 
we  marched  round  the  base  of  the  Kuh-i-Panj- Angusht  or  The  Five 
Fingers  Mountain,  and,  although  we  saw  the  fort  of  Kwish  in  the 
distance,  we  halted  at  the  new  kandi  of  Nasrdbdd,  where  we  found 
a  group  of  black  tents,  termed  hasham  in  these  parts.  The  in- 
habitants  were  most  friendly,  and  we  took  several  photographs,  but 
none  of  the  plates  developed  well 

The  plain  between  us  and  Kwdsh  bore  signs  of  former  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  ruins  of  more  than  one  village  proved  that  Sarhad 
was  not  always  as  to-day ;  we  were  also  informed  that  the  Persian 
soldiery  had  cut  down  all  the  orchards  for  firewood. 

Near  the  fort  we  met  with  our  usual  reception,  and  shortly  after 
camping  were  visited  by  the  Governor,  Asad  Ulla  Khin,  who 
showed  himself  most  hospitable ;  indeed,  ever  since  that  date  we 
have  been  friends. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Sarhad  is  some  two  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  the  modem  fort,  and  Kwish,  the  present  capital,  has  hitherto 
appeared  as  Washt  on  the  few  maps  that  have  taken  any  notice  of 
this  wild  frontier  district  For  some  time  the  name  puzzled  me. 
and  it  was  not  until  I  learned  that  the  Persian  word  Khosh  is  pro- 
nounced Khdsh  ^  by  the  aristocracy,  and  Kwdsh  by  the  lower  orders, 
that  I  understood  that  the  meaning  was  simply  ''  sweet,"  as  applied 
to  its  water,  which  issues  at  a  temperature  of  70  d^rees  from  under- 
ground. Situated  at  an  altitude  of  4500  feet,  Kwish  should  have 
been  surrounded  by  cultivation,  but  consisted  of  nothing  exc^t 
a  fort,  constructed  like  a  caravanserai^  its  garrison  of  perhaps  i  50 
infantry  and  cavalry  from  Bam  and,  at  most,  100  black  tents.  In 
fact,  had  the  Govemor  been  unfriendly,  we  should  have  been  in 
great  straits,  as  there  was  no  grazing  whatever,  nor  was  flour  or 
barley  to  be  bought  in  the  village. 

Sarhad  is  an  upland  country,  as  described  in  a  former  chapter* 

and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  district  between  Quetta  and  Kermin  that 

can  be  described  as  cool,  there  being  low-lying  deserts  of  an 

appalling  width  to  its  east  and  west    The  ruins  of  numerous 

^  In  Persian  poetry  the  word  is  still  Khdsh  as  far  as  rhyming  is  cooceroed. 
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kandts  testify  to  the  fact  that  water  is  abundant,  as  the  proximity 
of  Kuh-i-Taftdn  would  imply ;  thus,  in  the  future,  we  may  expect 
Sarhad  to  form  an  important  link,  connecting  Southern  Persia 
with  Quetta,  and  not  to  remain,  as  at  present,  the  haunt  of  a  few 
thousand  families  of  nomads.^ 

After  a  day's  rest  I  left  my  weary  horse  in  camp,  and  started 
across  the  plain  on  foot  to  scale  the  Kuh-i-Panj-Angusht.  We  had 
engaged  a  guide,  but  a  second  man  insisted  upon  following  us,  and  it 
was  not  until  four  hours  later,  when  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
reached,  that  he  disclosed  his  purpose.  ''Sdhib,"  he  b^an,  "we 
have  all  heard  of  British  justice,  and  I  wish  to  lay  a  case  before 
you."  After  this  flattering  exordium  I  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear, 
and  the  Sarhaddi  went  on  to  say  that  two  years  previously  he  had 
been  betrothed  to  a  maiden,  but  that  the  marriage  was  not  to  come 
off  until  he  had  provided  a  certain  amount  of  cooking  vessels  and 
dothes.  Recently  he  had  heard  from  home  that  a  rich  man  had 
wanted  the  girl,  who  was  to  be  handed  over  to  him  in  total  disr^^ard 
of  her  betrothal  He  said  that  he  had  followed  me  from  Kwish  to 
hear  my  decision,  and  swore  to  abide  by  it  I  referred  him  to  the 
Governor,  but  on  his  b^^ging  me  to  decide,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  paid  in  any  of  the  dowry  since  the  betrothal,  which  he  con- 
fessed he  had  not  I  then  said  that,  at  that  rate,  he  could  never 
marry  the  girl,  and  as  it  seemed  unfair  for  her  to  be  kept  tied,  I 
thought  that  he  had  better  accept  the  position.  This  decision  was 
rather  a  blow  to  him,  but  he  acquiesced  in  it,  and  started  off 
at  once,  apparently  to  release  the  lady. 

Our  host  in  vain  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  attempting  the 
ascent  of  Kuh-i-Taft^,  on  the  ground  that  in  midwinter  it 
was  impossible.  However,  finding  us  inflexible,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  various  headmen,  and  rode  out  with  us  for  many  miles.  On 
our  bidding  him  good-bye,  and  expressing  our  gratitude  for  his 

'  The  most  influential  tribe  is  one  of  the  smallest,  the  Yarahmadz^i  only 
aggregating  some  50  families,  but,  owing  to  their  raiding  propensities  under 
the  notorious  Jiand  Khin,  a  hegemony  has  been  established,  so  that  the 
Yanbmadzdi  control,  perhaps,  1000  families.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
Rckis,  who  aggregate  600  families,  while  the  IsmdiUdi  clan  is  rather  stronger, 
tttanbering  800  families.  The  Kurds,  who  were  at  one  period  the  leading 
tribe,  are  now  almost  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  tragedy  related  in  chap.  ix. 
They  number  perhaps  20  families.  In  1900  it  was  estimated  that  the  entire 
popaUtton  of  Sarhad  was  about  Sooo  families,  say  40,000. 
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hospitality,  he  professed  a  hope  that  we  should  meet  again  when 
the  Farmdn  Farmd  reached  Baluchistin. 

Shortly  after  parting  from  Asad  UUa  Khdn  we  were  accosted 
by  a  well-dressed  Baluch,  who  was  accompanied  by  five  followers, 
and  stated  that  he  was  a  British  subject  In  answer  to  my  enquiries, 
he  informed  me  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Jiand  Khin,  who  owned 
some  date-groves  to  the  north  of  the  Mashkel  groves,  which  were, 
he  alleged,  in  British  territory.  I  asked  whether  he  paid  any  taxes, 
but  he  answered  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to  see 
me  in  the  hopes  of  being  given  a  rifle  for  proclaiming  himself  a 
British  subject !  This  modest  request  I  felt  myself  quite  unable 
to  comply  with,  but  I  wrote  down  all  that  he  said,  and,  two  years 
later,  on  the  Perso-Baluch  Boundary  Commission,  his  information 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value. 

We  camped  near  a  well  almost  under  the  great  volcano,  and 
the  following  morning  marched  parallel  to  the  range,  until  we 
struck  the  main  drainage  channel,  up  which  we  turned.  The 
g^round  in  parts  had  been  carefully  terraced,  and  this  was 
evidently  at  one  time  a  fertile  centre,  but  nowadays  the  fine 
water-supply  runs  to  waste,  a  melancholy  sight  in  Persia,  where 
water  is  so  scarce.  The  terraces  were  called  Gorbasta^  like  the 
dam  on  the  Kondr  Rud. 

Partridges  swarmed  here,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  range  was  fiiU 
of  them.  In  the  valley  we  came  upon  Kosha,  the  property  of 
Kerfm  Khin,  the  ill-starred  Sarddr  of  Sarhad,  and  every  one  wished 
to  stop,  but  we  decided  that  the  higher  up  we  camped  the  better. 
Accordingly,  at  sunset,  we  pitched  our  tents  at  WirAj,  a  tiny 
hamlet,  where,  at  an  altitude  of  6500  feet,  the  cold  was  bracing 
enough  to  please  anybody.  We  found  a  cave  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  horses,  which  was  a  g^eat  boon,  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  suffered  more  than  they  did. 

Brazier  Creagh,  most  unfortunately,  was  lame  from  an  ulcer 
on  his  foot,  and  as  the  weather  was  working  up  for  snow,  I 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  scale  the  mighty  volcano 
on  the  following  morning.  Starting  before  dawn  was  somewhat 
trying,  and  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading  our  guides 
to  come.  For  the  first  seven  miles  the  track  lay  up  the  valley,  and 
we  might  have  ridden  but  for  the  cold  We  then  reached  a  most 
extraordinary  fissure  known  as  the  Band-i-Gelu,  up  which  we 
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scrambled,  to  find  ourselves  in  quite  a  new  country  above  it, 
which  recalled  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  to  my  mind.  We  next 
walked  up  a  valley  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  some  10,000  feet  the  actual  climb  b^an. 

We  first  rose  over  the  side  of  a  hill  and  descended  to  a  spring 
of  excellent  water,  termed  Ab-i-Kwdsh,  where  we  rested  for  a  few 
minutes.  Thence  the  ascent  was  stiff,  and  I  had  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  to  it,  and  still  more  in  driving  the  guides,  who  felt  the 
cold  infinitely  more  than  I  did,  as  they  were  miserably  clad.  Huge 
boulders  had  to  be  surmounted  for  some  distance,  but  the  last 
1000  feet  was  covered  with  deep  white  ash,  which,  when  sighted 
from  a  distance,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
eternal  snow  on  the  range. 

It  was  not  until  2  P.M.,  after  eight  hours'  climbing  almost  with- 
out a  rest,  that  we  were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  had 
reached  the  summit  We  found  that  the  Kuh-i-Taftdn  was  double- 
headed,  the  northern  and  slightly  higher  peak  being  known  as  the 
Ziirat  Kuh  or  Mountain  of  Pilgrimagre,  while  on  the  southern  one 
was  the  volcano  we  had  come  so  far  to  see,  the  surface  of  both 
being  level,  and  separated  by  a  slight  depression.  This  latter  is 
known  as  the  Midar  Kuh  or  Mother  Hill ;  to  the  west, 
separated  by  a  precipitous  ravine,  is  the  Nar  Kuh  or  Male  Hill, 
and  to  the  south-east,  the  Subh  Kuh  or  Morning  Hill.  None  of 
these  hills  are  of  importance,  and  only  the  Mddar  Kuh  is  a  volcano 
which,  according  to  General  M^Mahon,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Geological  Society,  to  whom  I  described  it,  is  in  the  solfatara 
stage  of  its  existence. 

The  crater,  which  was  belching  out  blinding  clouds  of  sulphur- 
ous smoke,  consists  of  two  apertures,  each  some  three  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, which  apparently  unite  close  to  the  surface,  as  there 
was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  a  yard  wide  between  them. 
There  was  no  fresh  lava  stream,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
^'olcano  ever  having  been  in  eruption.  Yet  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  we  collected  samples  of  the  sulphur  and 
sal-ammoniac  ^  which  form  part  of  the  revenue  paid  by  Sarhad. 

The  view  was  the  finest  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  Persia,  every 
peak  within  a  hundred  miles  standing  out  distinctly,  as  we  looked 
across  to  Sistin  and  the  Zirra  in  the  dim  distance.    The  cold 

^  These  specimens  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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was  intense,  but  I  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  glides  by  allowing 
them  to  warm  their  hands  on  the  hjrpsometer,  which  showed  the 
altitude  to  be  12452  feet  Altjhough  the  day  was  bright,  it  was 
freezing  so  hard  that  when  our  work  was  done,  our  hands  felt  as  if 
they  would  drop  off,  and  as  the  sun  was  sinking  fast,  we  raced  down 
the  cone,  which  had  taken  us  hours  to  climb. 

Hurrying  against  time,  we  reached  the  Band-i-Gelu  after  sunset, 
and,  swallowing  down  an  egg  and  some  chocolate,  I  stumbled  down 
the  valley,  reaching  camp  at  9  P.M.,  after  spending  a  really  pleasant 
Christmas  Eve  in  scaling  tA€  mountain  of  Baluchistiin.  The 
volcano  is  locally  known  as  the  Kuh-i-Chehel-Tan  or  Mountain 
of  the  Forty  Beings,  who  visited  the  range  and  disappeared  ; 
Taftin  or  Daftan  signifies  "  boiling."  The  same  legend  is  told  at 
Quetta,  and  indeed  is  common  in  this  part  of  Asia.  So  far  as  I 
could  learn,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  have  worshipped  the 
volcano  from  earliest  times,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Forty 
Beings,  in  whose  honour  sacrifices  are  now  made,  were  but  an  after* 
thought  My  guide,  an  intelligent  man  of  his  class,  said  that 
they  called  themselves  Mohamedans,  but  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  tenets  of  the  religion,  and  that  they  worshipped  the 
volcano. 

There  were  numerous  dams  and  terraces,  together  with  remains 
of  orchards  in  the  valley  in  which  we  were  encamped,  and  while 
epcploring  a  parallel  valley,  we  discovered  a  small  lake  in  what,  I 
think,  must  be  an  extinct  crater.  It  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  con- 
tains sweet  water,  and  was  full  of  duck,  as,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
not  frozen  over.  Above  it  we  scaled  a  perpendicular-looking  hill 
of  fantastic  shape,  known  as  the  Kuh-i-L^wir,  as  we  wished  to 
have  yet  another  view  across  the  wild  scene,  which  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  had  much  beautified. 

Opposite  many  of  the  ruined  forts  in  the  valley  were  oval  caves,  cnt 
out  of  the  cliff,  and  for  a  while  I  thought  that  they  might  be  humble 
imitations  of  the  tombs  at  Persepolis,  but  it  seems  more  likely  thai 
they  were  the  chiefs  granaries,  although  in  troublous  times  some- 
what exposed.  One  that  I  visited  was  eight  feet  in  length,  six  feet 
in  width,  and  five  feet  in  height  None  of  them  bore  any  signs  of 
smoke  and  all  were  very  difficult  of  approach.  The  inhabitants 
said  that  they  were  excavated  in  the  time  of  Kudru  Pidshih,  by 
which  they  may  mean  Khusru  of  the  Indo- Iranian  epic.     In  any 
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case,  this  valley  was  evidently  at  some  remote  period  an  important 
centre,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  volcano  by 
any  of  the  early  travellers. 

A  product  of  the  range  is  Mak^  which  is  a  yellow  marl,  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  barley  dampers  which  we  were  reduced 
to  eating.  It  contains  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  mixed  with  the 
leaves  of  a  shrub  termed  khanjak  yields  a  strong  black  dye. 

Minerals  may  abound,  but  Brazier  Creagh  found  none.  We, 
however,  heard  of  a  certain  Kuh-i-Ganj  or  Treasure  Hill,  with  an 
unapproachable  cave  said  to  be  full  of  gold.  The  cliff  overhangs 
so  much  that  men  who  have  been  let  down  to  its  level  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  it  for  want  of  further  appliances,  but  have  seen 
two  great  jars.  I  imagine  that  there  may  be  a  substratum  of  truth 
in  this  story.  Well-carved  tombstones,  none  however  with  very 
ancient  dates,  were  to  be  seen  in  various  parts,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  country  has  not  advanced  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  as 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  achieved  to-day. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1894,  we  broke  up  camp  and  started  off  to 
find  the  village  of  Bazmdn,  where  we  had  ordered  our  heavy  baggage 
to  meet  us.  As  we  had  been  delayed  by  the  snowfall,  a  famine  was 
imminent,  and  we  were  all  on  reduced  rations  of  flour.  The  abund- 
ance of  hill  partridges,  however,  kept  us  in  meat,  as  we  had  no  less 
than  forty  in  hand  at  one  time.  We  skirted  the  range  which  runs 
more  or  less  east  and  west,  and  after  crossing  several  valleys, 
emerged  on  to  a  boulder-strewn  plain,  and  camped  at  a  pool  of 
bitter  water,  opposite  the  Kuh-i-Ganj  referred  to  above.  The 
elevation  was  5500  feet,  but  after  the  intense  cold  at  Wdrdj  we  all 
felt  slack,  which  proves  how  everything  is,  after  all,  comparative. 

The  following  day  we  steered  for  the  conspicuous  Gwdrkuh 
range.  The  plain  is  termed  Gildngaur,  and  under  the  hill  were  a 
few  feunilies  of  Rekis,  but,  alasl  no  supplies  were  forthcoming. 
Rounding  Gwdrkuh,  we  came  upon  a  tdghur^  known  as  Kal 
M^uir,  and  crossed  Captain  Jennings'  route.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  water  of  Kal  Mazzdr,  as  it  is  termed,  had  an  exit 
to  the  west,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  This  tdghur  forms  a  triangular 
swamp  which  should  afford  grand  shooting,  the  west  end  being 
some  six  feet  deep. 

1  Tdghur  is  the  Baluchi  for  a  hdmun^  an  area  receiving  drainage  from  all 
sides  withOQt  an  exit 
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We  camped  in  the  desert,  and  that  night  our  guide  absconded, 
averring  that  one  of  the  camelmen  had  threatened  to  poison  him. 
The  fact  was  that,  having  been  away  for  more  than  a  month,  all 
had  earned  what,  in  their  eyes,  was  wealth,  and  were  anxious  to 
follow  the  shortest  route  back  to  Bampur.  Our  position  was 
unpleasant,  as  all  our  stores  except  an  ounce  of  tea  were 
exhausted,  and  we  were  living  on  partridges  and  barley  damper. 
Worse  than  this,  we  had  only  one  feed  left  for  our  horses.  How- 
ever, we  knew  that  Bazmdn  could  not  be  more  than  forty  miles 
off — it  proved  to  be  thirty-nine — so  Brazier  Creagh  stayed  with  the 
camelmen,  to  prevent  them  from  deserting  us,  while  Sultin  Sukhni 
and  I  went  ahead  to  find  a  road.  Climbing  a  hill,  we  noted  a 
valley  running  out  on  to  the  plain,  beyond  which  the  Bazmdn  peak 
rose  up  in  stately  majesty.  Most  fortunately,  it  was  practicable 
for  camels,  and  we  gradually  descended  to  the  wide  plain,  skirting 
yet  another  tdghur.  We  finally  hit  a  track  which  ran  due  south, 
camping  for  the  night  near  three  wells  of  drinkable  water,  termed 
Shurif  or  Salt  Water,  where  a  heavy  gale  blew  down  most  of 
our  tents,  and  so  secured  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 

We  had  eaten  our  last  morsel  of  bread  and  the  horses  their  last 
grain  of  barley,  and  we  must  perforce  either  reach  Bazmdn  or  else  go 
hungry.  At  any  rate,  our  loads  were  light  enough,  and  starting  off 
early,  we  soon  crossed  the  watershed,  which  separates  the  drainage 
flowing  into  the  Bazmdn  tdghur  from  that  reaching  the  Bampur 
river,  by  the  Rud-i-Kaskin.  We  sighted  a  black  tent  inhabited  by 
Nahruis,  who  would  not  guide  us,  but  pointed  to  a  break  in  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  the  peak.  Feeling  once  again  that  we  knew 
the  way,  we  marched  on  and  entered  the  hills  at  about  sixteen 
miles.  Sultin  Sukhru  kept  too  far  north,  and  struck  a  track  which 
finally  brought  him  to  the  village  of  Pansdra,  lying  under  the  great 
peak,  where  he  wisely  spent  the  night  Hour  after  hour  v^ 
scrambled  down  rocky  valleys,  and,  hungry  as  we  all  were»  it 
seemed  as  if  we  must  stop,  the  camels  being  worn  out,  when,  to  our 
joy,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  date-palms,  and  by  an  hour  after  dark 
were  encamped  at  Bazmin.  Here  our  stores  and  two  posts  met  us, 
and  we  felt  easier  in  our  minds  than  we  had  been  for  many  a  day, 
as  hunger  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  while  to  see  one's  horses  daily 
growing  thinner  is  simply  heart-breaking. 

The  record  of  the  five  last  stages  will  show  that  at  present 
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Sarhad  is  almost  uninhabited,  but  the  water-supply  is  comparatively 
abundant,  and  it  only  requires  a  greater  sense  of  security,  combined 
with  just  rule,  to  make  it  a  splendid  country.  Although  raiding 
seemed  still  to  be  much  in  fashion,  we  did  not  suffer  from  it,  being 
welcomed  by  all  classes  when  it  was  known  who  we  were;  and 
thanks  to  this,  our  exploration  of  Sarhad  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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into  Sarhady  although  its  northern  continuation  is  known  as  Kuh-i- 
Paslnih,  and,  after  riding  for  a  short  time,  we  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  Taftdn,  distant  about  100  miles,  and  wondered  whether 
we  should  be  able  to  scale  it  In  the  extreme  distance  it  resembled 
a  white  cone,  which  is  by  no  means  its  real  shape. 

Thanks  to  our  guide,  we  camped  at  a  pool  of  filthy  water, 
although  to  our  annoyance  the  next  morning  we  found  a  beautiful 
spring  a  mile  or  two  distant,  known  as  Chashma-i-Pfr.  However, 
that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  exploring,  but  there  are  many 
compensations,  as  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  form  theories  as  to 
the  Ue  of  the  country  and  the  trend  of  the  drainage  ;  moreover,  in 
parts  where  a  European  has  never  been  seen,  it  was  amusing  to  see 
how  we  struck  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  march  we  crossed  from  the  valley  we 
had  followed  into  one  of  more  importance,  known  as  the  Kaur-i- 
Gerisht,  and,  to  our  surprise,  found  a  large  village  called 
Paskuh.^  The  very  dark  inhabitants  declined  to  give  us  supplies, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  rebellion.  However,  we  pointed 
out  that  that  did  not  aflfect  their  relations  with  us,  and,  after 
assuring  them  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  unpopular 
Governor  of  Sib,  we  were  taken  into  their  confidence,  Brazier 
Creagh,  as  usual,  winning  their  affections  by  dosing  the  sick. 
He  noticed  a  flail  at  work,  which  is  the  only  one  we  saw  in 
Baluchistdn.  We  both  agreed  that  there  must  be  much  n^ro  blood 
to  cause  the  remarkable  darkness  of  the  people,  but  as  it  was  just 
the  same  in  Sarhad,  I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  being 
so  remote,  these  people  are  the  aborigines  referred  to  in  chap.  viiL 

The  onward  road  lay  up  a  wide  open  valley,  and  the  second 
itage  from  Paskuh  brought  us  into  Sarhad,  the  mysterious  and 
dangerous,  as  we  had  learned— quite  wrongly — to  consider  it 
From  the  watershed,  which  we  crossed  at  4600  feet,  an  altitude  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  Magas,  we  looked  down  on  one  of  the  wide 
expanses  of  savage  scenery  which  are  typical  of  this  part  of  Asia. 
Not  a  village,  not  even  a  nomad  tent,  was  to  be  seen,  but  in  every 
direction  tier  upon  tier  of  rugged  barren  ranges  rose  up,  giving  the 
idea  of  unlimited  space,  which  somehow  or  other  is  always  pleasing, 
there  being,  at  any  rate,  no  feeling  of  confinement 

*  The  inhabitants  comprise  Nodzdi,  Sandakzdi,  Chahdrizdi,  Mazirzdi,  Gam- 
shazii,  and  Shididzii. 

I 
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hospitality,  he  professed  a  hope  that  we  should  meet  again  when 
the  Farmdn  Farmd  reached  Baluchistin. 

Shortly  after  parting  from  Asad  Ulla  Khdn  we  were  accosted 
by  a  well-dressed  Baluch,  who  was  accompanied  by  five  followers, 
and  stated  that  he  was  a  British  subject  In  answer  to  my  enquiries, 
he  informed  me  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Jiand  Khdn,  who  owned 
some  date-groves  to  the  north  of  the  Mashkel  gloves,  which  were, 
he  alleged,  in  British  territory.  I  asked  whether  he  paid  any  taxes, 
but  he  answered  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to  see 
me  in  the  hopes  of  being  given  a  rifle  tor  proclaiming  himself  a 
British  subject  I  This  modest  request  I  felt  myself  quite  unable 
to  comply  with,  but  I  wrote  down  all  that  he  said,  and,  two  years 
later,  on  the  Perso-Baluch  Boundary  Commission,  his  information 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value. 

We  camped  near  a  well  almost  under  the  great  volcano,  and 
the  following  morning  marched  parallel  to  the  range,  until  we 
struck  the  main  drainage  channel,  up  which  we  turned.  The 
ground  in  parts  had  been  carefully  terraced,  and  this  was 
evidently  at  one  time  a  fertile  centre,  but  nowadays  the  fine 
water-supply  runs  to  waste,  a  melancholy  sight  in  Persia,  where 
water  is  so  scarce.  The  terraces  were  called  Gorbastay  like  the 
dam  on  the  Kondr  Rud. 

Partridges  swarmed  here,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  range  was  full 
of  them.  In  the  valley  we  came  upon  Kosha,  the  property  of 
Kerim  Khin,  the  ill-starred  Sarddr  of  Sarhad,  and  every  one  wished 
to  stop,  but  we  decided  that  the  higher  up  we  camped  the  better. 
Accordingly,  at  sunset,  we  pitched  our  tents  at  Wdr^j,  a  tiny 
hamlet,  where,  at  an  altitude  of  6500  feet,  the  cold  was  bracing 
enough  to  please  anybody.  We  found  a  cave  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  horses,  which  was  a  great  boon,  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  suflered  more  than  they  did. 

Brazier  Creagh,  most  unfortunately,  was  lame  from  an  ulcer 
on  his  foot,  and  as  the  weather  was  working  up  for  snow,  I 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  scale  the  mighty  volcano 
on  the  following  morning.  Starting  before  dawn  was  somewhat 
trying,  and  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading  our  guides 
to  come.  For  the  first  seven  miles  the  track  lay  up  the  valley,  and 
we  might  have  ridden  but  for  the  cold  We  then  reached  a  most 
extraordinary  fissure  known  as  the  Band-i-Gelu,  up  which  we 
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scrambled,  to  find  ourselves  in  quite  a  new  country  above  it, 
which  recalled  /ac^  and  the  BeanstcUk  to  my  mind.  We  next 
walked  up  a  valley  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  some  10,000  feet  the  actual  climb  began. 

We  first  rose  over  the  side  of  a  hill  and  descended  to  a  spring 
of  excellent  water,  termed  Ab-i-Kwdsh,  where  we  rested  for  a  few 
minutes.  Thence  the  ascent  was  stiff,  and  I  had  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  to  it,  and  still  more  in  driving  the  guides,  who  felt  the 
cold  infinitely  more  than  I  did,  as  they  were  miserably  clad.  Huge 
boulders  had  to  be  surmounted  for  some  distance,  but  the  last 
1000  feet  was  covered  with  deep  white  ash,  which,  when  sighted 
from  a  distance,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
eternal  snow  on  the  range. 

It  was  not  until  2  P.M.,  after  eight  hours'  climbing  almost  with- 
out a  rest,  that  we  were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  had 
reached  the  summit  We  found  that  the  Kuh-i-Taftdn  was  double- 
headed,  the  northern  and  slightly  higher  peak  being  known  as  the 
Zidrat  Kuh  or  Mountain  of  Pilgrimage,  while  on  the  southern  one 
.  was  the  volcano  we  had  come  so  far  to  see,  the  surface  of  both 
being  level,  and  separated  by  a  slight  depression.  This  latter  is 
known  as  the  Mddar  Kuh  or  Mother  Hill ;  to  the  west, 
separated  by  a  precipitous  ravine,  is  the  Nar  Kuh  or  Male  Hill, 
and  to  the  south-east,  the  Subh  Kuh  or  Morning  Hill.  None  of 
these  hills  are  of  importance,  and  only  the  Mddar  Kuh  is  a  volcano 
which,  according  to  General  M^Mahon,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Geological  Society,  to  whom  I  described  it,  is  in  the  solfatara 
stage  of  its  existence. 

The  crater,  which  was  belching  out  blinding  clouds  of  sulphur- 
ous smoke,  consists  of  two  apertures,  each  some  three  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, which  apparently  unite  close  to  the  surface,  as  there 
was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  a  yard  wide  between  them. 
There  was  no  fresh  lava  stream,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
ix^lcano  ever  having  been  in  eruption.  Yet  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  we  collected  samples  of  the  sulphur  and 
sal-ammoniac  ^  which  form  part  of  the  revenue  paid  by  Sarhad 

The  view  was  the  finest  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  Persia,  every 
peak  within  a  hundred  miles  standing  out  distinctly,  as  we  looked 
across  to  Sistin  and  the  Zirra  in  the  dim  distance.    The  cold 

^  These  specimens  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Shahabdd.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  it  is  a  shrine  in  honour  of 
Mir  Mikddd,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet's  army,  and  in  the 
cemetery  were  some  particularly  well-cut  tombstones,  one  of  which 
bore  the  following  inscription  :  "  Mir  Riis  Halif  son  of  Mir  Khoda 
Ddd"    The  date  was  A.H.  1059  (1649). 

After  a  day  spent  in  drying  our  kit,  we  marched  on  to 
Bijenabid,  where  we  were  once  again  on  a  known  route,  after 
having  crossed  a  desert  stretch  of  more  than  150  miles  with  compara- 
tive ease  as  the  Farmdn  Farmds  guests.  Forage  had  been  stored 
in  advance  at  every  stage,  and  after  the  grinding  anxiety  of 
the  question  of  supplies  in  Sarhad,  it  was  delightful  to  have  that 
care  off  our  minds,  the  whole  party  being  rationed  by  our 
generous  host 

It  had  been  intended  to  cross  the  Haiti  Rud,  and  march  to 
Kermdn  via  Isfandaka,  but  the  river  was  in  flood  and  impassal>le. 
It  was  consequently  decided  to  proceed  through  J{ruft  and  Rj^in, 
and  we  swung  north  towards  the  Jabal  Biriz  range,  marching 
parallel  to  the  Hald  Rud,  which  above  Bijenabdd  flows  almost  at 
right  angles  to  its  lower  reaches. 

The  first  stage  lay  through  a  comparatively  fertile  district,  and 
near  the  Jfruft  boundary,  which  we  crossed  at  eighteen  miles,  we 
passed  a  warm  spring  possessing  healing  properties,  and  known  as 
Chashma  Abbdd.  The  following  day  we  reached  Dusdri,  the  capita] 
of  Jfruft,^  where  most  of  the  land  is  Government  property.  Rough 
rugs  and  saddle-bags  were  brought  for  sale,  the  latter  costing  about 
five  shillings  a  pair,  with  a  not  unpleasing  design,  and  there  was  a 
brisk  trade,  prices  ruling  only  half  as  high  as  at  Kermin.  The 
date-grove  of  Dusiri  lies  under  a  high  limestone  range,  a  lovely 
spring  welling  out  from  the  cliff  in  which  we  had  a  swim,  while  dose 
by  was  a  most  picturesque  old  mill,  constructed  of  palm  logs, 
the  village  lying  some  distance  from  the  grove  out  in  the  open. 
As  usual,  we  carefully  examined  the  cemeteries,  where  some 
of  the  tombstones  bore  inscriptions  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  were  beautifully  inscribed. 

The  whole  of  the  mighty  range  which  divides  the  hot  country* 
of  Jfruft  from  the  cold  uplands  of  R^in  and   Sirdu  is  termed 

^  Jfruft  is  full  of  nomads,  who  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  their 
summer  quarters.  Vdli  Osh^ghi,  an  offshoot  of  the  Afshdrs,  live  in  the  district 
all  the  year  round. 
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Jamal  Bdriz  on  the  latest  maps,  but  this  is  erroneous.  The 
correct  name  is  Jabal  Biriz  and  is  applied  to  the  section  of  the 
range  with  a  great  peak,  termed  Amjaz,  towering  above  Dusdri, 
and  also  to  the  mountains  running  down  to  the  Kermin  road.  A 
little  further  east  is  the  Zurndk  pass,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
explored ;  across  it  runs  a  direct  but  hilly  route  to  Narm^shir. 

After  halting  for  No  Ruz — it  is  considered  most  unlucky  to 
travel  on  the  Persian  New  Year's  Day — we  continued  our  march 
parallel  to  the  great  range,  passing  a  low  hill  known  as  Khar 
Pusht  or  Donkey  Back.  The  country  was  so  stony  that  shooting 
from  horseback  was  considered  too  dangerous,  even  by  the  reckless 
Persians,  but  twenty-nine  gazelles  were  bagged,  mostly  on  foot 

At  Dasht-i-Kuch  we  were  opposite  the  famous  Cityof  Jfruft, 
but  the  day  after  our  arrival  the  river  was  quite  impassable  for 
horses,  so  we  crossed  the  river  Shdr  which  flows  down  from  SArdu, 
and  lunched  on  the  bank  of  the  Halfl  Rud,  across  which  some 
villagers  swam  to  amuse  their  ruler.  As  the  flood  was  falling  we 
determined  to  remain  a  day  after  the  departure  of  the  Farmdn 
Farmay  and,  being  placed  in  charge  of  Husein  Khin,  the  chief  of 
the  Mehni,  we  forded  the  fast-flowing  torrent,  which  was  some  200 
yasxls  wide,  and  explored  the  city  termed  Camadi  by  Marco  Polo.^ 
We  slept  in  a  kutuk^  a  primitive  tent  manufactured  of  goats'  hair, 
and  a  distinctly  airy  domicile.  After  a  long  day  spent  in 
exploration,  we  returned  to  find  our  tents,  which  had  been  left 
standing  when  the  Persian  camp  was  struck,  black  with  flies. 

In  consequence,  we  made  an  early  start,  but,  even  so,  a  cloud 
of  flies  accompanied  us,  which,  do  what  we  would,  we  could  not 
shake  off,  and  life  was  perfectly  miserable.  Altogether,  we  were 
glad  to  be  leaving  the  Hot  Country,  where  the  noon  temperature 
Mras  rising  unpleasantly,  although  we  both  considered  the  Hald 
valley  to  possess  much  potential  wealth.  After  skirting  the  main 
range  for  some  miles,  we  turned  up  a  ncUa^  and  ascended  a  narrow 
gorge  overgrown  with  oleander,  a  deadly  poison  for  camels,*  Thence 
we  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Saghddr,'  the  scenery  recalling 
the  low  hills  on  the  Simla  road,  and  camped  near  a  fine  brawling 

'  KTidGr  chap,  zxiii. 

■  C£  Strabo,  bk.  xv.  cap.  ii.  7 :  "There  was  a  plant  resembling  the  laurel, 
which  if  eaten  by  the  beasts  of  burden  caused  them  to  die  of  epilepsy,  accom- 
panied by  ibaming  at  the  mouth." 

*  Sagk  ts  the  blackberry. 
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stream,  the  water  of  which  tasted  delicious.  We  were  at  an  dcva- 
vation  of  just  under  5000  feet,  and  but  for  the  flies,  we  should  have 
enjoyed  the  cool  air  as  well  as  a  superb  view  of  the  snow  peaks  to 
the  west 

We  overtook  the  Fanndn  Farmd^X.  Maskun,  one  of  the  numerous 
hamlets  in  these  delightful  well-watered  highlands,*  which  swann 
with  partridges  in  the  autumn.  Guddr-i-Deh-Bakri,  so  called  from 
a  district  of  that  name,  which  forms  the  summer  retreat  of  the 
Khdns  of  Bam,  was  crossed  at  7380  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  these 
r^ions,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  is  never  hot  From  its  well-wooded 
summit  we  could  see  across  the  low  Kuh-i-Kafut  which  bounds  the 
Bam  plain,  and  our  vision  included  endless  leagues  of  the  Lut 

From  Marghak  we  marched  towards  the  Kuh-i-Jup4r,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  Bam  fort  on  the  way,  and  halting  at  the  storm-tossed 
village  of  Sarbistdn,*  where  the  force  of  the  wind  had  destroyed 
the  half-grown  crops.  In  our  case,  we  could  hardly  sleep,  so 
violent  was  the  gale,  and  we  left  full  of  pity  for  the  inhabitants. 

A  short  march  brought  us  to  Pdbana,*  during  the  course  of 
which  we  crossed  the  Sirdu  river,  a  fine  stream  some  thirty  yards 
wide  flowing  towards  Bam,  and  the  next  day  we  reached  the  little 
town  of  Rdin,  where  the  acres  of  walled  garden  afforded  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  squalor  we  had  left  behind.  We  there  had  the  first 
sight  of  the  white-robed  women,  a  colour  peculiar  to  Kcrmin, 
white  being  reserved  for  Jewesses  in  Yezd,  and  dark  blue  being 
the  rule  for  Mohamedans.  Rdin,^  with  a  population  of  5000  in> 
habitants,  and  lying  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  has  been  of 
importance  for  many  generations,  and  was  the  site  of  a  battle 
between  Malik  Arsldn  and  his  half-brother,  Bahrdm  Shih  of  the 
Seljuk  dynasty,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

^  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  Jabal  BiHzi— (i)  Maskon,  (a)  Amjax,  and 
(3)  Cava  Kin.  The  Kalaniar  has  a  pedigree,  showing  him  to  be  the  twenty- 
fourth  in  descent  from  Sultdn  Sanjar. 

3  Vulgo^  Sablistin.    The  correct  form  is  Sarvist^  or  the  Place  of  Cypresses. 

•  Lit,  "At  the  foot  of  the  wild  pistachio  tree." 

^  The  nomads  of  Riin  are  as  follows  :  — 

Mukbali  .....  ioo£eunilies 

Noshddi  .  70       tt 

Hdbil   ......  50       M 

Aghi  Rezi       .....  20       n 


Total  aaofiunili 
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For  oiany  days  there  had  been  a  somewhat  animated  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  swiftness  of  Persian  and  English  horses.  The 
Farmdn  Farmds  doctor,  who  had  been  educated  in  Paris,  had 
evidently  not  attended  any  race-meetings,  as  he  gave  it  as  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  Persian  horses  were  the  fastest,  and  so 
persistent  were  they  all,  that  I  offered  to  run  my  waler,  poor  and 
thin  as  he  was,  against  any  of  the  Farmdn  Famuls  ninety  horses. 
This  challenge  occasioned  much  excitement,  which  was  increased 
when  a  large  wager  was  proposed,  but,  as  we  declined  to  run  for 
money,  every  one  thought  that  our  defeat  was  certain;  we  were 
also  much  chaffed  at  racing  a  horse  like  a  camel  (as  they  said) 
against  the  famous  Arab  horse  '*  Gazelle  Slayer,"  which  was  finally 
selected  to  run  for  the  honour  of  Persia. 

Brazier  Creagh,  who  weighed  considerably  less  than  myself, 
agreed  to  ride  the  waler,  while  the  Farmdn  Farmd  was  to  be 
judge,  and  I  occupied  the  post  of  starter.  An  objectionable  uphill 
course"  with  a  quantity  of  scrub  was  first  measured,  the  length 
being  rather  less  than  a  mile,  and  I  mounted  a  horse  of  the  Farmdn 
Farmds^  as  I  wished  to  see  the  race,  and  was  afraid  that  if  I  rode 
one  of  my  own  ponies,  "  Cotmore  "  might  not  start  properly.  After 
much  waste  of  time,  the  Farmdn  Farmd  riding  down  twice  to  give 
his  final  instructions,  the  start  was  successfully  accomplished,  and, 
as  we  expected,  "  Cotmore"  galloped  off,  leaving  the  famous  Arab 
far  behind,  and  Brazier  Creagh  rode  very  easily  past  the  winning 
post,  about  fifty  3rards  ahead.  In  the  meanwhile,  after  the  start,  I 
rode  behind,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  that  after  half-way  I  was 
steadily  gaining ;  I  managed  finally  to  come  in  second.  This  was 
too  much  for  His  Highness,  who  said  that  he  fully  realised  that 
walers  were  much  faster  than  Arab  horses,  but  that  my  coming 
in  second  would  ever  be  a  puzzle. 

All,  the  Farmdn  Farmds  jockey,  was  in  a  piteous  state,  and 
said,  **  May  I  be  your  sacrifice,  how  could  I  get  near  a  horse  which 
looks  like  a  camel,  but  gallops  faster  than  the  wind  ? "  I  was 
puzzled  at  the  utter  failure  of  the  "  Gazelle  Slayer,"  but  it  was 
perhaps  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inferior  nature  of  Persian 
bits*  and  saddles,  and  the  &ct  that  Ali  started  off  riding  all  he 

'  The  elevation  was  8000  feet,  which  might,  I  feared,  affect  my  horse. 

'  The  Persian  bit  has  a  terribly  high  port,  while,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
strong  ring  attached  to  the  cross-bar.  As  a  result,  horses  fear  to  lengthen  their 
stride,  and  star-gazing  is  common. 
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knew,  and  pounded  his  horse.  Moreover,  we  heard  that  their  stable 
management  was  very  poor,  the  horse  having  been  overfed  for 
several  days,  but  given  nothing,  not  even  water,  for  ten  hours 
before  the  race !  Altogether,  the  match  was  the  necessary  ounce 
of  practice,  and  opened  the  minds  of  His  Highness  and  suite  more 
than  anything  else  could  have  done,  while  the  result  of  the  race 
was,  of  course,  known  all  over  the  province. 

That  night  our  servants,  who  had  won  many  bets,  which,  by  the 
way,  were  never  paid,  enjoyed  their  triumph,  and  one  of  them  who 
had  studied  the  works  of  Sadi  kept  reiterating,  "  In  the  day  of 
contest  one  lean  horse  is  better  than  a  stable  full  of  asses.*' 

The  Hanaka  caravanserai  where  we  halted  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
7500  feet,  at  a  point  where  the  pass  is  somewhat  shut  in,  although 
not  exactly  narrow.  The  ride  down  to  M«lhun  being  short,  we 
started  late,  and,  clearing  the  hills,  saw  the  blue  mindrs  of  the 
famous  shrine  in  the  distance,  and  in  a  short  time  were  comfort- 
ably established  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Farmdn  Farmd, 
Coming  out  of  a  stony  desert,  the  contrast  afforded  by  fountains, 
running  water,  and  shady  trees  was  almost  overpowering,  and 
when  we  were  seated  in  the  cruciform  room  overlooking  the  plash- 
ing jets  of  water,  the  murmur  was  so  soothing  that  we  could  hardly 
keep  awake. 

We  were  readily  shown  over  the  shrine,  which  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Setid  Nur-u-Din,  Yezdi,  better  known  by  his  title  of 
Shdh  Namat  Ulla.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Imdm  B«lkir,  and  was 
bom  at  Aleppo  in  A.H.  730  (1330).  He  acquired  much  Icaniing. 
and  b^an  a  course  of  travel,  spending  eighty  days  in  meditation 
on  the  summit  of  Demdvend  in  mid-winter,  and  a  similar  period  on 
Mount  Alvand — the  Orontes  of  the  Greek  geographers.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Kerbela,  where  he  lived  on  dust  for  forty  days»  fron 
which  shrine  he  visited  Najaf,  and  resided  for  a  period  of  sev^n 
years  at  Mecca.  He  then  joined  Sheikh  Abdulla  Ja&r,  and 
travelled  with  him  for  some  years,  during  which  he  probably  visited 
India.  At  Samarcand  Timiir  showed  him  much  honour,  but  af 
his  followers  increased  too  rapidly,  the  Great  Conqueror  built  a 
house  for  him  at  Mihun  and  sent  him  there,  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance.  However,  he  was  a  bom  rover,  and  soon  started  off  to 
Shirdz,  where  it  is  stated  that  every  one  showed  him  great  respect 
Ahmad  Shih  Bahmani,  king  of  the  Deccan,  sent  him  such  valu- 
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able  presents  that  the  custom  dues  amounted  to  £70,000 ;  this  sum 
Shih  Rukh  remitted,  as  his  wife  pointed  out  that,  if  exacted,  it 
would  not  look  well  in  history  I  He  finally  died  in  A.H.  834  (1430), 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred 

The  prophecies  of  the  Shdh  (here  used  as  a  religious  title  of 
honour)  are  still  current  The  most  famous  of  them  Mrs  Steel,  in 
On  tki  Face  of  the  WatsrSy  has  rendered  into  verse  as  follows : — 

"  Fire-worship  for  a  hundred  years, 
A  century  of  Christ  and  tears, 
Then  the  true  God  shall  come  again, 
And  every  infidel  be  slain." 

This  prophecy  was  on  every  one's  lips  a  generation  ago,  and 
was  a  cause,  if  not  a  main  one,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  A  second 
prophecy  was  to  the  effect  that  the  last  Shih  of  Persia  would  be 
called  Nisir-u-Dfn,  and  this,  as  I  know  from  what  came  under  my 
own  observation,  was  much  quoted  by  the  Baluchis,  although  it 
was  happily  proved  incorrect 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  blue  dome  and  tntndrs  are  most 
beautiful,  but  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  would  be  disappointing  were 
it  not  for  some  of  the  superb  plane-trees  which  go  so  far  to  redeem 
the  landscape  in  Persia.  Inside,  the  courtyard  was  charming 
with  shade,  water,  and  blue  tiles,  but  the  interior  of  the  shrine 
»*as  not  imposing,  the  walls  being  in  need  of  repair.  The  floor 
was  covered  by  a  fine  old  carpet  with  large  medallions  presented 
to  the  shrine  by  Shdh  Abbks,  which  has  since  been  bought 
by  M.  Rakovsky.  The  date  woven  in  it  is  A.H.  1067  (1656), 
whereas  the  great  monarch  died  some  years  previously.^  A  fine 
shawl  concealed  the  tomb,  and  on  the  walls  I  noticed  a  pair  of 
black-buck  horns  from  India.  There  was  said  to  be  a  good  library, 
bat  I  heard  that  all  the  manuscripts  had  been  allowed  to  rot ;  there 
2re  also  other  tombs  in  the  same  building,  among  them  that  of  the 
«>nofthe5A^ 

Mohamed  Shih  assigned  half  of  the  land  of  Mdhun  to  support 
the  shrine,  but,  as  usual,  the  money  is  partly  misappropriated, 
although  I  believe  that  pilgrims  are  entertained  free  of  cost,  and 
tbere  appeared  to  be  a  permanent  population  of  dervishes. 

'  Probably  die  date  shows  when  it  was  finished. 
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Between  Mdhun  and  Keimdn  we  crossed  a  belt  of  sand-hills, 
which,  as  M.  Khanikoflf  remarked,  rival  the  Lut  At  the  same  time, 
the  sub -soil  must  be  firm  enough,  as  most  of  the  kandls  run 
under  these  sand-hills.  There  is  a  half-way  house  termed  Paiib, 
and  in  order  to  let  our  camels  get  ahead,  we  rested  for  a  few 
hours.  It  was  close  upon  sunset  when,  passing  the  Sar  Asiib 
range  and  the  ancient  forts,  I  reached  Kerm«ln  for  the  second 
time,  exactly  a  year  after  my  first  visit 


SIGNS  OP  THE  ZODIAC. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


THROUGH  CENTRAL  PERSIA 


. — "I   will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of 
to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy."— TW^A  Night. 

After  halting  for  ten  days,  during  which  we  received  numerous 
visitors  and  added  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  Kerm^n,  Brazier 
Cica^  returned  to  India,  and  I  started  for  Yezd.  Thus,  after  six 
months  of  constant  travelling,  our  party  finally  broke  up. 

To  the  city  of  Yezd  there  are  two  routes,  nearly  equal  in  length. 
The  more  southerly  one  is  well  known,  having  been  travelled 
over  by  many  Englishmen,  including  the  members  of  the  Goldsmid 
Mission ;  whereas  on  the  route  via  Zarand  and  Bifk  I  had  only 
one  predecessor,  Captain  Keith  Abbot,  of  whose  travels  there  ts 
but  little  record. 

I  found  that  to  the  north  of  Kerm^n  there  were  villages  in 
considerable  numbers,  while  forage  was  so  plentiful  that,  although 
I  marched  at  considerable  speed,  the  horses  almost  improved  in 
condition.  The  first  stage  was  Afei^b^d,  one  of  a  group  of 
prosperous  villages  lying  in  the  open  plain  ;  but  the  following 
day  we  passed  through  low  hills,  and  entered  a  saline  tract,  which 
became  very  bt^gy  when  rain  began  to  fall.  We  missed  our 
caiods,  which  had  been  sent  further  west  in  order  to  travel  by  an 
easier  route,  and  ailer  waiting  for  them  in  vain  until  dark,  we  had 
started  forth  on  the  unpleasant  task  of  finding  our  camp  when 
the  heaviest  hailstorm  broke  that  I  have  ever  experienced.  My 
waterproof  was  torn  off  my  shoulders,  and  the  plain  became  a 
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shallow  lake.  However,  thanks  to  the  flashes,  we  caught  sight  of 
some  distant  trees,  and  finally  found  our  washed-out  party  at  AltabAd 
As  we  could  not  be  wetter  than  we  were,  we  soon  had  a  tent  op 
and  a  trench  dug,  but  our  kit  had  to  stay  as  it  was  antfl  the 
morning,  when  everything  was  opened  and  dried. 

It  was  fortunately  only  a  few  miles  to  Zarand,^  which  has  a 
population  of  4000  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  a  most  fertile  plaia 
Sad  to  say,  the  people  seemed  to  be  miserably  poor,  and  our  camp 
was  crowded  with  b^gars.  The  history  of  Zarand  dates  bade  at 
least  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  captured  by  Maiik 
Dinir.  It  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and  lying  as  it  does  at 
the  junction  of  several  roads,  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  place 
of  importance.  Nowadays  it  derives  its  wealth  from  opium,  fields 
of  poppies  extending  in  every  direction. 

Beyond  the  decayed  town  there  was  a  succession  of  villages 
for  some  six  miles,  then  five  miles  of  sandy  desert,  after  crossing 
which  we  camped  at  Akbardbdd.  Here  we  were  again  in  a  fertile 
oasis,  the  chief  village,  Yazdanab«ld,  engaging  in  a  considerable  felt 
and  carpet-weaving  industry.  The  country  was  now  very  saline,  and 
before  reaching  the  stage  of  Sang,  we  crossed  two  salt  streams 
flowing  north-west  to  Bdfk.  Thence  to  Khudabdd,  which  is  righty- 
six  miles  from  Kermdn,  the  road  was  said  to  be  unsafe,  Stiix  and 
Khojabdd,  two  important  villages,  having  been  deserted  en  masu 
two  years  previously  when  raided  by  Husein  Khin  Babirlu. 
Khudabid  is  fed  by  a  stream  of  salt  water,  but  the  crops  were 
excellent  Our  party  excited  extraordinary  interest,  but  tbe 
people  were  friendly,  and  said  that  they  frequently  saw  caravans^ 
as  there  was  a  desert  road  across  the  Lut  to  Tabas. 

Continuing  our  monotonous  march,  with  a  daily  increaang 
temperature,  we  recrossed  the  salt  stream  and  rested  for  a  km 
hours  under  some  tamarisks,  wishing  to  see  our  camels  sal^ 
past  the  jungle,  which  was  said  to  be  the  haunt  of  robbers.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  very  small  and  weak  caravans  are  hdd  op. 
We  camped  for  the  night  at  Hauz-i-Dak,  after  a  stage  of  eighteen 
miles,  and  next  morning  visited  the  village  of  Khudrin,  occupying 
the  narrowest  of  valleys,  which  is  walled  across.  The  houses 
built  on  a  little  ridge,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  and  at  the  summit 
the  finest  chindr  that  has  ever  gladdened  my  eyes.     Its  gigantic 

>  The  nomads  in  this  district  consist  of  a  thousand  families  of  Baluchis. 
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roots  surrounded  a  haus  of  water,  while  its  height  and  spread  were 
colossal,  and  I  can  quite  imagine  how  these  solitary  giants  came 
to  be  considered  sacred  At  the  same  time,  living  in  an  enlightened 
age,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  largely  the  legend  of  these 
trees  entered  into  mediaeval  ideas.  They  were  termed  the  ^^  Arbre 
Sol,  which  we  Christians  call  the  Arbre  Sec"  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
possibly  rested  under  the  one  at  Khudrdn ;  and  another  name  is 
the  arfire  qui  fent,  with  reference  to  their  shedding  their  bark.  In 
connection  with  the  term  "Sun  Tree,"  we  read  in  the  l^endary 
history  of  Alexander,  one  of  the  few  books  known  in  mediaeval 
England,  how  he  meets  two  old  peasants,  and  is  told : 

'*Thoa  schalt  fynde  trowes  two : 
Seyntes  and  holy  they  buth  bo ; 
Hygher  than  in  othir  contray  all. 
Arbeset  men  heom  callith. 
*.  •*.•■•• 

" '  Sire  Kyng,'  quod  on,  •  by  myn  eyghe, 
Eythir  Trough  is  an  hundrod  feet  hygh, 
They  stondith  up  into  theo  skye  \ 
That  on  to  the  Sonne,  sikirbye ; 
That  othir,  we  tellith  th^  nowe, 
Is  sakret,  in  the  Mone  vertue.' "  ^ 

These  trees  Alexander  kissed,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
should  conquer  the  whole  world  and  return  to  Macedonia*  The 
Sun  Tree  replied :  "  Alexander,  thou  wilt  be  King  of  the  whole 
world,  but  Macedonia  thou  wilt  never  revisit" 

The  origin  of  the  Arbre  Sec  or  Sec  Arbre,  as  Odoricus  terms 
it,  is  undoubtedly  a  reminiscence  of  the  cursed  fig-tree,  which 
became  confused  with,  or  perhaps  gave  place  to,  the  story  of  the 
oak  at  Mamre,  which  dried  up  at  the  death  of  Our  Lord.  These 
two  legends  were  evidently  mixed  up  by  Marco  Polo,  and  pro- 
bably by  most  of  the  mediaeval  travellers,  with  the  delightful 
vagueness  of  those  early  days. 

To  resume,  we  bivouacked  in  the  desert,  and  then  descended  to 
the  little  town  of  Biik,  where  dates  flourish  at  an  elevation  of 
3200  feet  The  water-supply  was  brackish,  but  we  camped  near 
the  kandt^  which  we  ascertained  to  be  the  sweeter,  and  halted  a 

^  Weber,  Metrical  Romances^  i.  p.  277. 
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day  to  rest  our  exhausted  camels.  At  Khudrdn  we  had  crossed 
into  what  is  nowadays  Yezd  territory,  although  Bifk  was  formerly 
a  town  belonging  to  Kermdn,  and  its  infantry  was  renowned 
throughout  Persia  in  Sefavi  times. 

Rather  over  forty  miles  of  desert  lay  between  us  and  the  Yezd 
plain,  but  the  hope  of  seeing  fellow-countrymen  was  a  great 
incentive,  and  clearing  Bdfk,  which  appeared  to  be  half  deserted, 
we  descended  to  the  salt  river,  which  we  crossed  at  an  deva- 
tion  of  just  under  3000  feet,  my  lowest  altitude  between  Kerm^ 
and  Tehrdn.  It  is  apparently  soon  lost  in  a  Kavir^  as  we  could 
see  a  glittering  expanse  of  salt  some  miles  to  the  north.  My 
subsequent  explorations  have  proved  that  it  is  the  lower  reach 
of  the  Ldlaz^r  River.  The  passage  of  our  caravan  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  quite  a  dozen  travellers,  and  as  they  spoke  of 
robbers,  we  instituted  sentiy-go  at  night;  also,  owing  to  the 
long  marches,  we  always  bivouacked.  After  a  march  of  thirteen 
hours,  we  halted  at  Hauz-i-Tabarku,  and  the  following  day 
stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  Chah  Kiwar.  This  well,  as  the 
history  of  the  Seljuks  shows,  was  dug  by  Malik  Kdward  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  that  truly  great  ruler,  the  Vakil-ul^Mulk, 
b^[an  the  construction .  of  a  caravanserai^  which,  owing  to  bis 
premature  death,  has  never  been  completed 

A  steady  rise  brought  us  to  the  watershed,  from  which,  in  the 
setting  rays  of  the  sun,  we  could  distinctly  make  out  Yezd,  and  de- 
scending an  arid  slope  covered  with  black  gravel,  we  finally  reached 
Fahraj,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  hours,  our  camels  being  utterly 
exhausted.  An  easy  march,  the  last  few  miles  of  which  lay  across 
sand-hills,  brought  us  to  the  desert  city  of  Persia,  lying  at  an 
altitude  of  4020  feet,  where  I  was  received  by  Mr  Ferguson, 
the  manager  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  the  hospitality 
which  is  so  pleasing  a  feature  of  Persian  travel,  and  for  a  few 
days  enjoyed  rest 

Life  was  not,  however,  a  bed  of  roses  for  the  tiny  European 
community,^  as  not  only  was  there  no  Governor,  but  the  fanatical 
element  was  rather  in  the  ascendant,  and,  but  for  fear  of  retribu- 
tion, an  Englishman's  life  would  not  have  been  safe  for  a  week. 
The  latest  excitement  was  that  a  notice  had  been  anonymously 

*  It  included  representatives  of  Messrs  Hotz  and  Ziegler,  which  firms  had 
recently  established  branches. 
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posted  up,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Europeans  who  rode  in 
the  city  would  be  "  shot  with  revolvers,"  and,  in  fact,  so  threaten- 
if^  was  the  attitude  of  the  Yezdis,  that  for  some  days  the  bdzdr 
otBce  of  the  bank  was  kept  closed.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
fears  of  my  countrymen  were  exaggerated,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  a  Zoroastrian  had  been  shot  in  broad  daylight, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  arrest  the  dastardly  assassin, 
and  that  murders  were  of  nightly  occurrence,  I  think  that  it 
spoke  highly  for  the  nerve  of  those  who  consented  to  stay  in 
such  a  place  with  wife  and  child.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say 
that  since  I  first  visited  Yezd,  matters  have  changed  for  the  better. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  civilian  pioneers,  who  here,  as  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  have  endured  more  hardships,  and  run 
greater  risks  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  soldier,  who  is  but 
rardy  isolated. 

The  forward  section  of  my  journey  as  far  as  Kum  was  travelled 
by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  followed  by  Odoricus  in 
the  fourteenth.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  used  by  Athanasius, 
Nikitin  of  Twer,  and  Josafa  Barbaro,  the  latter  explorer's  descrip- 
tion being  as  follows : — "  Thense  (sc  from  Yezd)  ye  go  to  Meruth, 
a  little  towne,  and  twoo  daies  jo^ney  further  is  a  towne  called 
Gaerdc,  in  the  which  there  dwell  certein  men  called  Abraini, 
which  in  myne  opinion  either  be  descended  of  Abraham  orells 
hauc  Abraham's  faith,  and  they  weare  longe  heare.  Twoo  daies 
jo^ney  further,  there  is  a  toune  called  Naim,  evill  enhabited,  not 
exceading  v*  houses ;  and  twoo  daies  jo'ney  thense  is  a  towne  called 
Natstan,  and  from  thense  twoo  other  daies  jo'ney  is  Hardistan,  a 
little  towne  that  maketh  a  v*=  bowses.  Three  daies  jo'ney  thense 
ye  come  to  Cassan."  ^ 

Quitting  Yezd  at  the  end  of  April,  our  road  ran  across  a  sandy 
tract,  which  was,  however,  cultivated  in  parts,  to  Hujetabdd,  where 
a  fine  caravanserai  and  reservoir  for  water  had  been  recently 
constructed.  All  round  was  a  sea  of  sand,  which  the  worthy 
Odoricus  describes  as  *'une  mer  moult  marveilleuse  et  moult 
perilleuse:"  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  in  what  terms  he  would 
have  commented  on  the  Lut  A  year  later  a  European  lost  his 
way  in  this  waste,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  about  all  night,  to  avoid 
being  frozen. 

*  Travels  of  Venetians  in  Persia^  p.  82  (Hakluyt  Soc). 
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The  small  town  of  Meibut,  which  lies  some  thirty  miles  fifom 
Yezd,  is  the  Meruth  of  Barbaro ;  it  boasts  of  a  fine  caravanserai^ 
and  the  chaotic  condition  of  its  city  walls  can  only  be  compared 
to  those  of  Kuchin.  Nowadays  it  is  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  galinty  a  very  durable  hand-woven  cotton  drugget,  the  usual 
colours  being  red  and  blue.  There  being  no  suitable  camping 
ground,  we  rode  through  Meibut,  with  its  adjacent  villages,  all 
bearing  a  look  of  great  prosperity,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at 
the  tiny  hamlet  of  Kuchil.  Thence  we  passed  the  fertile  oasis  of 
Ardakin  and  reached  Agdi  in  one  long  stage ;  it  is  evidently  the 
Guerde  of  Josafa,  and  his  remark  anent  the  ''Abraini"  is  of 
considerable  corroborative  value,  as  I  find  that  I  wrote  in  my 
notes  that  the  Seiids  of  Agdd  considered  the  Parsis  their  kinsmen, 
and  were,  in  fact,  converted  Zoroastrians. 

As  Ardakdn,^  a  famous  Pars!  centre,  was  off  Josafa's  route,  he 
probably  only  met  Zoroastrians  at  Agdi,  although  why  they  were 
termed  Abraini  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  that  Zoroastrians 
sometimes  identify  Zoroaster  with  Abraham.  The  fact  that  it  is 
still  the  custom  to  give  a  title  of  honour  to  those  who  become 
Mohamedans  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  inhabitants  being 
Seiids. 

In  the  adjacent  hills  is  a  shrine  in  honour  of  the  Bdnu  ^-i-FSrSf 
the  mother,  or  more  likely  the  daughter,  of  Yezdijird.  The  legend 
runs  that  when  fleeing  from  the  Arabs,  she  begged  some  refresh* 
ment  of  a  peasant  He  immediately  fetched  and  milked  his  cow, 
but  the  malicious  beast  kicked  over  the  bowl  when  filled,  and  the 
royal  fugitive  departed  thirsty.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  cows  wcfc 
sacrificed  at  the  expense  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the  killing  and  eating 
being  done  by  Mohamedans.  The  act  was  evidently  retributive, 
and  the  sacrifice  was  only  stopped  after  a  reference  to  Bombay. 
It  was  certainly  a  curious  custom. 

Two  more  stages  brought  us  to  Niin,  the  Naim  of  Josaia, 
where  Nikitin  spent  a  month.  It  is  a  small  town,  and  of  some 
importance,  as  the  tel^^ph  line  branches  off  to  Kuhpd  and 
Isfahan,  although  the  main  road  keeps  further  west,  avoiding  the 

'  The  writings  of  the  dastur  of  Turkibid  in  the  Ardakdn  district  are  pfe- 
served  at  Bombay.  The  ancient  faith  was  forsaken  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  only  in  one  village,  Sharifibdd,  is  it  still  maintained. 

'  Bdnu  signifies  Queen. 
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angle.  Its  ancient  fort  is  known  as  Kala-i-Gabr,  and  even  the 
kandis  bear  Zoroastrian  names. 

Niin  lies  at  an  altitude  of  just  over  5000  feet,  and  the  track 
gradually  rose  in  two  short  stages  to  Naiistanak/  the  Naistan  of 
Josafa.  An  almost  imperceptible  watershed  lay  between  us  and 
Jogand,  or  Zaferkand,  famous  for  its  plaids,  and  a  fourth  march 
brought  us  to  the  thriving  town  of  Ardistdn,  the  Hardistan  of 
Barbaro,  where  our  altitude  was  only  4000  feet.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  thriving  towns  in  Persia,  with  rich  soil  and  a  population  of 
over  l2fxx>  inhabitants.  Its  gardens  are  particularly  fine,  and  I 
have  grateful  recollection  of  the  shade  they  afforded. 

As  time  goes  on  Ardistdn  will  increase  in  importance,  especially 
if  the  Central  Persia  telegraph  be  constructed  and  the  line  running 
over  the  Kohrud  be  dismantled,  as  it  surely  will  be ;  it  will  then 
be  the  station  from  which  the  two  lines  will  bifurcate,  its  only  rival, 
Kishdn,  being  notoriously  hot  and  unhealthy. 

Four*  stages  more,  and  we  reached  Kdshdn,  there  being  large 
villages  every  fifteen  miles,  while  the  track,  which  runs  up  the  centre 
of  the  wide  level  plain,  has  nothing  to  break  its  even  monotony,  except 
a  small  belt  of  sand-hills,  near  the  third  stage  of  Abu  Zeidabdd. 
At  this  town  the  British  Tel^raph  line,  with  its  strikingly  neat 
appearance,  is  reached,  as  also  the  main  route  through  Persia,  so 
that  there  was  a  stir  and  bustle  quite  novel  to  the  traveller  from 
distant  Baluchistdn.  Throughout  this  part  of  my  journey,  dari^  the 
Zoroastrian  patois^  was  spoken,  and  it  appears  that  a  somewhat 
similar  language  is  used  in  Luristdn  and  ULristcLn.  The  heat  was 
very  trying,  Kdshdn  lying  little  more  than  3000  feet  above  the 
sea;  it  is  notorious  for  its  climate,  the  number  of  its  scorpions, 
and  the  cowardice  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is,  however,  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  beautiful  lustred  tile  termed  kdshiy  and  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  its  citizens  is  proverbial. 

The  scholarly  Herbert,  after  a  learned  dissertation  about  the 
scorpions,  in  which  he  quotes  the  ancient  curse :  "  May  a  scorpion 
of  KishAn  sting  thee,"  sums  up  as  follows :  "  This  noble  city  is  in 
compass  not  less  than  York  or  Norwich,  about  four  thousand  families 
being  accounted  in  her.    The  houses  are  fairly  built,  many  of  which 

^  Th«  suffix  ok  is  diminutive. 

*  The  distance  is  about  70  miles,  and  was  accomplished  by  Josafa  in  three 
stages. 
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are  pargetted  without  and  painted ;  the  Mosques  and  Hummums 
are  in  their  cupoloes  curiously  ceruleated  with  a  feigned  turquoise 
.  .  .  The  silks  in  such  plenty  that  one  Cartwright,  an  English 
merchant,  who  was  there  about  the  year  1600,  spares  not  to  avert, 
that  there  was  then  more  silk  brought  in  one  year  into  Kdshin,  than 
broadcloths  are  into  London."  ^ 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  cowardice  of  the  citizens,  it  is  always 
cast  in  their  teeth  that,  when  dismissed  from  Nidir  Shdh*s  army, 
their  contingent  asked  for  an  escort  home  1  A  second  story  was 
told  me  of  a  particular  individual,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  such  a 
coward  that  he  never  left  home  until  he  was  summoned  by  the  Shih 
to  Tehrdn.  On  the  advice  of  a  friend,  he  converted  himself  into  a 
walking  arsenal,  and  started  off  on  his  journey.  However,  the  Fates 
were  against  him,  as  he  met  a  man  with  a  big  stick  in  his  hand, 
who  called  upon  him  to  bail  up;  this  he  did,  handing  over  his 
sword,  gun,  pistols,  and  horse  without  any  demur.  Before  return- 
ing home  he  asked  the  robber  for  his  stick,  and,  bursting  in  upon 
his  friend,  cursed  him  for  not  knowing  that  a  stick  was  superior 
to  all  other  weapons!  The  following  proverb  with  its  ddicate 
wit  is  a  further  illustration:  "A  dog  of  KdsheLn  is  the  superior 
of  the  noblemen  of  Kum,  though  a  dog  is  the  superior  of  a 
Kdshdni." 

My  recollections  of  the  town  are  of  a  mass  of  shabby  buildings, 
topped  by  a  solitary  mindr.  As  I  was  anxious  to  reach  Tehrin  in 
time  for  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  and  *  my 
quarters  in  one  of  the  very  fine  caravanserais  were  somewhat 
public,  I  did  not  halt  a  day,  but  pushed  on  to  Sinsin,  where  the 
caravanserai  was  unspeakably  filthy  and  dilapidated.  To  Pasan- 
gun  was  another  long  march,  and  thence  we  reached  Kum  with  its 
golden-domed  shrine  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  greenery.  This  town, 
lying  at  an  altitude  of  3200  feet  in  a  barren  and  salt  desert,  border- 
ing on  the  Lut,  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  and  probably  only  enjoys 
even  moderate  prosperity  by  virtue  of  its  containing  the  shrine  of 
Fatima,  sister  of  the  Imam  Reza,  which  draws  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
especially  from  Tehrdru  It  is  also  the  sepulchre  of  many  sovereigns 
of  Persia,  among  them  Fath  Ali  Shdh,  who  covered  the  dome  with 
plates  of  gilt  copper;  the  father  of  the  present  Prime  Minister 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  adornment  of  the  shrine:     The 

^  Some  Yeare^  Travels  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  Create  p.  223. 
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clock,  from  which  may  be  heard  delightfully  mellow  chimes,  was, 
according  to  General  Schindler,  taken  from  a  convent  in  the 
Caucasus. 

I  spent  the  day  at  the  rest-house  of  the  Road  Company,  there 
being  a  fine  wide  metalled  track  from  Kum  to  the  capital,  but 
alas !  the  scale  was  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  Persian  traffic, 
and  the  road,  which  cost  some  ;^8o,ooo,  one  way  or  the  other,  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  success.  The  original  concession  was  from 
Tehran  to  the  Kdrun  at  Shuster,  but  too  much  money  was  spent 
on  the  section  to  Kum. 

It  was  about  ninety  miles  to  Tehran,  a  joumq^  of  four  days,  the 
country,  until  quite  close  to  the  capital,  being  extremely  desolate, 
although  the  recently-formed  lake  is  certainly  curious,  and  I  seldom 
fdt  happier  than  when  I  saw  the  Union  Jack  flying  inside  the  leafy 
groves  of  the  British  Legation.  I  received  the  most  hospitable  re- 
ception from  Mr  Conyngham  Greene,  who,  a  few  years  later,  ^was 
destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  at  Pretoria. 

After  seven  months  in  the  wilds,  Tehrin  life  was  quite  be- 
wildering, but  it  was  immensely  interesting  to  be  able  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  Persian  capital.  Mr  Conyngham  Greene 
presented  me  to  H.I.M.  Nisir-u-Din,  who  enquired  in 
detail  about  the  distant  provinces  of  his  Empire  which  I  had 
risited,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  remark  that  I  had  given  him 
much  useful  information.  The  same  afternoon  I  was  introduced  to 
H.H.  the  Sadr  Azam,  who,  two  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dastardly  assassination  of  the  Shdh,  proved  himself  to  be  the 
most  capable  subject  of  the  throne,  his  wise  dispositions  ensuring 
order,  which  is  generally  conspicuous  by  its  absence  when  a 
monarch  dies  in  Persia.  Two  or  three  days  were  spent  at  Gulahak, 
a  village  some  six  miles  from  Tehran,  and  the  property  of  the 
British  Government;  then,  leaving  Fakir  Mohamed  in  charge  of 
my  horses,  I  started  on  the  last  section  of  my  journey  early  in 
June 

A  carriage  was  engaged  to  take  me  along  the  unmetalled  road 
as  &r  as  Kazvfn,  whence  there  is  a  ride  of  just  100  miles  to  Resht, 
but  some  40  miles  out  of  Tehrin  a  wheel  broke,  obliging  us  to 
ride  almost  the  whole  distance,  and  make  up  time  as  well.  Kazvfn, 
which  lies  some  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  now  a  town  chiefly 
distii^ished  for  possessing  a  broad  avenue,  but  in  history  it  has 
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played  a  part  that  appeals  to  all  Englishmen,  and  carries  us  back 
to  the  days  when  traveller  and  hero  were  interchangeable  tenns, 
and  when  Horace's  Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex  was  even  more 
applicable  than  when  he  wrote  the  lines. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  mare  c/ausum,  and  our  mariners 
were  driven  to  try  for  a  north-east  or  north-west  passage  to  India, 
the  trade  with  Southern  Asia  having  been  from  earliest  times  a 
commercial  question  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  upon  it  hinges  the  policy  of  all  the  Empires  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  except  perhaps  that  of  China,  even  the  Trans- 
vaal War  being  connected  with  it,  owing  to  the  importance  of  South 
Africa  as  the  half-way  house  to  India. 

One  of  the  greatest,  albeit  less  famous,  Elizabethan  heroes  was 
Antony  Jenkinson,  who,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  White  Sea  by 
Richard  Chancellor  (who  was,  unfortunately,  drowned  shortly  ajfter- 
wards),  opened  up  a  trade  with  Russia,  which  resulted  in  great 
mutual  profit,  and  the  Englishman  so  pleased  Ivan  the  Terrible 
that  he  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Bokhara.  Afterwards,  he 
permitted  British  goods  to  pass  free  through  the  country,  Jenkinson 
having  conceived  the  audacious  design  of  trading  with  Persia  across 
Russia ;  a  truly  colossal  scheme,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Tsar 
had  not  even  control  of  the  Volga,  and  that  the  Crim  Tatirs  bonied 
Moscow  about  that  period. 

Jenkinson,  however,  knew  no  fear,  and  launching  into  the  un- 
known Caspian,  which  he  roughly  surveyed,  landed  at  Shemikba,^ 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Bdku,  whence,  having  gained  the  friendship 
of  Abdulla  Khdn,  king  of  Shirvin,  he  proceeded  to  Kazvin,  and 
presented  himself  before  Shdh  Tahmdsp,  whom  he  quaintly  terms 
Show  Thomas.  To  quote  the  Englishman's  words:  ^'Commtng 
before  his  majestie  with  such  reverence  as  I  thought  meete 
to  bee  vsed,  I  deliuered  the  Queenes  majesties  letters  which  he 
accepting  demaunded  of  me  of  what  countrey  of  Franks  I 
was:  vnto  whom  I  answered  that  I  was  of  the  famous  Cide 
of  London  within  the  noble  realme  of  England,  and  that  I 
was  sent  thither  for  to  treate  of  friendship."  The  Shih  was  cordial 
enough  until  religion  was  touched  upon,  when  Jenkinson  proudly 
avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  the  fanatical  monarch  replied  : 
'  Quite  recently  I  have  read  a  notice  of  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake 
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**  Oh  thou  vnbeleeuer,  we  haue  no  neede  to  haue  friendship  with 
the  vnbeleeuers."  ^ 

Jenkinson's  life  was  indeed  in  jeopardy,  as  the  Shih  had  just 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Sultdn,  and  thought  of  sending  him  the 
infidel's  head  as  a  token  of  friendship,  but  the  influence  of  Abdullah 
Khin  of  Shf rvin  averted  this  danger,  and  he  was  able  to  establish 
a  trade  which,  but  for  shipwrecks  and  robbery,  would  have  been  a 
success,  *'  London  clothes  being  much  talked  of  in  Persia."  '  How- 
ever six  joumq^,  all  unfortunate,  succeeded  one  another,  and  as 
Persia  was  again  reduced  to  anarchy  by  Turkish  inroads,  this 
heroic  enterprise  was  wisely  allowed  to  lapse  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  after  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  was  revived  with 
even  less  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Jenkinson  is  commemorated  in 
Marlowe's  Tamburlaine : 

''And  Christian  MerchantSi  that  with  Russian  stems 
Plow  up  huge  fiirrowes  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Shall  vaile  to  us,  as  Lords  of  al  the  Lake." — ^Act  i.  Scene  a. 

Furthermore,  it  was  Shih  Tahmisp  who  formed  the  theme  of 

Mflton's— 

*' As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains 
Retires;  or  Bactrian  Sophie  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 
To  Tauris  or  Casbeen." 

Paradise  Lost^  book  x.  line  431. 

Leaving  Kazvfn,  which  the  merchants  accurately  described  as 
but  *'  euill  builded,  and  for  the  most  part  all  of  bricke,  not  hardened 
with  fire,  but  onely  dried  at  the  Sunne,"*  we  procured  most  in- 
dtfierent  horses  for  the  onward  journey.  First  of  all,  that  belonging 
to  the  postboy  lay  down  and  was  left ;  as  the  others  followed  its 
examine,  we  finally  ended  the  stage  on  foot,  carrying  our  saddles,  the 
one  luggage  horse  most  fortunately  holding  out  At  Mazra,  where 
three  years  later  I  was  snowed  up,  we  procured  good  horses,  and 
although  there  was  no  moon,  we  decided  to  press  on,  and  finally 

'  Eariy  Voyages  to  Russia  and  Persia  (Hakluyt  Soc.)*  p*  I47- 

*  Ibid^  p.  394«  '  ^^d^  ?•  433- 

L 
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reached  Pi-i-Chinir  ^  at  midnight,  after  having  ridden  sixty  miles, 
which  had  taken  us  twenty-two  hours  to  accomplish.  However, 
we  were  now  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  steamer,  and  so  went  to 
bed  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  sleep,  only  three  hours  having  been 
our  lot  on  the  previous  night 

This  range  of  hills  crossed  by  the  Kharzan  pass  is  femous  as 
having  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Assassins,  and  as  perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  share  my  former  belief  that  they  were  a  myth, 
a  demonstration  to  the  contrary  may  be  of  interest 

To  be  quite  correct,  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Hijra  that  a  seventh  and  last  religion  was  started  in  the  name 
of  the  seventh  in  succession  from  Ali,  the  divine  Mahdi  or  Guide, 
Mohamed,  son  of  Ismdil.'  Karmat,  an  early  leader,  committed 
horrible  excesses.  The  Assassins  were  an  oifshoot  of  this  sect,  and 
were  led  by  a  certain  Hasan  Sabbih,  who  was  a  school-fellow  of 
the  Nisdm-ul'Mulky  the  great  minister  of  the  Seljuks,  and  also  of 
Omar  Khayydm,  one  of  Persia's  sweetest  singers.  These  fanatics 
appeared  to  spread  mostly  in  Persia  and  to  the  west,  and  it  was 
with  the  Syrian  branch  that  the  Crusaders  were  brought  into 
unpleasant  contact,  Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli,  being  murdered  in 
1 149,  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  i  xgi} 

The  account  given  by  all  medixval  travellers  being  practi* 
cally  identical,  I  will  quote  from  the  simple  Odoricus:  ^  Quant 
il  trouvoit  aucun  bel  homme  et  vigoureux,  il  lui  monstroit  tellement 
que  cilz  jouvenceaulz  cuidoit  estre  en  Paradis,  car  par  soutilz  engins 
et  conduis,  il  y  faisoit  venir  et  plovoir  vin,  et  faisoit  i  ces  jounes 
hommes  toutes  les  ddlices  que  corps  d'homme  pouvoit  demander. 
Quant  cilz  vieillars  vouloit  aucun  homme  faire  morir,  il  faisoit  i 
aucuns  de  ces  jouvenceaulz  donner  i  boire  buvraige  qui  le  fiiisoit 
fort  dormir,  et  tout  en  dormant  le  faisoit  porter  hors  du  Paradis  et 
quant  ilz  estoient  esveilli^,  il  leur  disoit  que  jamais  en  Paradis 
n'entreroient  s'ilz  ne  mettoient  ^  mort  tel  homme."* 

^  At  the  foot  of  the  Chindr  or  Plane-tree. 

'  Some  of  the  questions  propounded  to  enquirers  were :  "  Why  did  God  take 
seven  days  to  create  the  world  when  He  could  just  as  easily  have  created  it  in 
one  moment  ? "  ^  What,  in  reality,  are  the  torments  of  hell  ?  "  "  How  can  it  be 
true  that  the  skins  of  the  damned  will  be  changed  into  a  fresh  skis,  in  oider 
that  this  fresh  skin,  which  has  not  participated  in  their  sins,  may  be  submitted 
to  the  tortures  of  hell  ?  " 

*  Vide  Yule's  Marco  Polo^  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

*  Cordiex's  Odoricus^  p.  474. 
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The  sleeping  draught  contained  cannaUs  Indica^  or  hashish^ 
whence  the  name  of  assassin.  This  delightfully  simple  plan  of 
making  every  ruler  a  neutral,  under  pain  of  being  murdered, 
flourished  for  about  two  centuries,  and  was  finally  crushed  by 
Huliku  Khin  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Hoping 
to  avert  their  doom  by  forming  an  alliance  against  the  Mongol 
hordes,  the  Assassins  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  one  member  actually  visiting  England.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  descendants  of  these  romantic  mediaeval  Sheikhs, 
after  being  defeated  in  a  campaign  in  Baluchistan,  became  British 
subjects,  with  their  headquarters  at  Poona. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  our  wanderings,  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast  we  entered  the  lovely  forest  which,  sad  to  say,  reeks  with 
malaria,  and  arrived  at  Resht  the  night  before  the  steamer  sailed. 
To  reach  Pf r-i-Bdzdr  and  then  be  rowed  slowly  across  the  lagoon 
to  Enieli  occupied  fully  six  hours,  but,  to  my  relief,  the  steamer 
was  only  just  coming  in,  and  was  boarded  in  plenty  of  time. 
This  was  my  first  run  along  the  west  side  of  the  Caspian,  which 
most  be  terribly  unhealthy,  although  the  luxuriant  vegetation  was 
most  attractive  after  the  sterile  wastes  of  Persia. 

At  Astdra,  where  we  crossed  the  Perso-Russian  frontier,  and  at 
Lenkorin,  there  was  no  time  to  go  on  shore,  but  it  was  interesting 
to  see  how  all  the  officers  with  their  wives  came  off  to  the  vessel,  this 
evidently  forming  their  only  recreatioiL  I  felt  how  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  for  our  polo,  cricket,  and  other  games,  which  make  even  the 
smallest  station  in  India  a  pleasant  place  of  sojourn,  and  prevent 
that  feeling  of  ennui  which  is  stamped  in  large  letters  on  Russian 
officials,  whose  fate  takes  them  to  distant  comers  of  their  mighty 
Empire. 

At  Biku  I  crossed  the  line  of  my  first  journey,  intending  to 
visit  Derbent,  and  then  travel  along  the  recently  opened  line  from 
Petrovsk  to  Moscow.  Derbent  {Dar  Band^  the  Stop  Gate)  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  world,  and  probably, 
owing  to  its  advantageous  site,  one  of  the  oldest,  as  the  g^reat 
Caucasus  range  almost  touches  the  sea,  the  city  picturesquely 
lining  its  slope;  its  walls,  which  are  still  perfect,  entirely  and 
absolutely  bar  all  passage. 

Caterino  Zeno,  ambassador  from  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the 
Court  of  Persia  in  the  fifteenth    century,   gives    the   following 
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description  of  this  worid-renowned  fortress:  *'Berbento  is  a  city 
which  was  built  in  the  passes  of  the  Caspian  mountains  by 
Alexander,  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians,  where  the 
pass  is  so  narrow  that  one  hundred  resolute  soldiers  could  bar 
with  their  pikes  the  passage  of  a  million  of  men."  ^ 

Some  fifty  miles  to  the  north  we  arrived  off  Petrovsk,  to  enter 
which  our  steamer  had  to  execute  a  left-about  wheel,  which  would 
be  quite  out  of  the  question  in  rough  weather.  The  tiny  harbour 
is  formed  by  two  piers,  150  yards  and  fifty  yards  in  length  respec- 
tively, with  an  opening  of  thirty  yards,  and  there  is  but  room  for  one 
ship  to  discharge  at  a  time.  The  hills  rise  above  the  town,  which 
consists  of  a  main  street,  ending  in  the  garden  which  is  so  pleasing 
a  feature  in  Russia,  and  high  above,  huge  white  barracks  show  that 
there  is  a  strong  garrison.  As  may  be  supposed  in  such  a  hilly 
country,  the  Russian  Government  still  has  its  hands  full  in 
repressing  brigandage,  and  stories  were  afloat  that  all  Russian 
officers  who  were  caught  were  cruelly  tortured. 

No  one  who  has  visited  the  Caucasus,  and  has  read  the  acoounts 
of  medixval  travellers,  can  doubt  the  benefits  accruing  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  if  they  lose  their  liberty,  which  was  chiefly  employed  in 
murdering  each  other,  or  in  selling  their  peasants  as  slaves,  are; 
nevertheless,  being  slowly  civilised.  As  a  reward,  Russia  reafK 
undoubted  advantages  from  the  construction  of  this  line,  whidi  has 
now  been  continued  to  Bdku.  Hitherto  her  commerce  had  been 
practically  suspended  during  the  winter,  the  Volga  freezing  up 
in  November,  while  the  military  route  between  Vladikavkaz  and 
Tiflis  was  also  liable  to  interruption,  and  never  could  be  used  fer 
goods  bound  to  distant  Persia. 

Nowadays  all  this  is  changed,  especially  since  the  completion  of 
the  Resht-Tehrin  road  in  1899,  and  Russian  goods  can  be  poured 
into  the  land  of  Irin  by  routes  which  contrast  more  than  favour- 
ably with  those  running  from  the  Persian  Gul£  This  raQway  is 
also  an  additional  chain  wherewith  to  bind  the  0>m^5V5. 
which  appears  to  have  inherited  the  defiant  restlessness  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  finally  Transcaspia  is  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  Russia,  Samarcand  being  to-day  less  than  a  week's  jouxxiey 
from  Moscow. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  the  railway,  passing  through 
^  Travels  of  Venetians  in  Persia^  p.  44  (Hakluyt  Soc.). 
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monotonously  level  steppes,  and  we  finally  reached  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia,  with  its  interesting  associations  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great ;  it  struck  both  myself  and  Sultin 
Sukhru,  whom  I  took  home  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  service, 
that  it  bore  a  distinctly  Asiatic  aspect,  and  the  contrast  at  St  Peters- 
burg was  quite  startling.  There,  thanks  to  the  g^eat  kindness  of  Mr 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Howard  and  Major  (now  Sir  Edward)  Law,  I 
spent  two  delightful  days,  after  which  the  train  rapidly  bore  me 
home  via  Berlin  and  Flushing.  I  thus  completed  nine  months  of 
constant  travel  and  unfailing  enjoyment 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THB  MARCH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  FROM  THE 
INDUS  TO  THE  kARUN. 

"  Comparisoun  mjrght  never  yit  be  maked 
Bitwixe  him  and  another  conquerour ; 
For  al  this  world  for  drede  of  him  hath  quaked, 
He  was  of  kn^tbode  and  of  fredom  flour." 

— Chauckr,  Tie  Monkis  TeU. 

The  unrivalled  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great  still  forni  a  tbemc 
which,  in  the  East  at  any  rate,  will  never  pall,  while  we,  as 
Europeans,  may  well  feel  proud  that  a  Greek  conqueror  should  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  imagination  of  Asia  than  any 
Persian,  Arab,  Mongol,  or  Turk.  In  consequence,  everything  con- 
nected with  the  World-Conqueror's  journey  is,  I  venture  to  think,  of 
great  and  enduring  interest  Before,  however,  discussing  his  &mous 
expedition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  touch  upon  the  services  which  be 
rendered  to  get^raphy,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

For  centuries  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Greek  civilisation,  Phoenician 
keels  had  explored  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Meditenanean 
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Sea»  and  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  race  of  navigators 
is  being  gradually  collected.  But  the  Phoenicians  so  jealously 
guaided  their  secrets  that  the  Greeks  learned  little  or  nothing  from 
them :  thus  geography  actually  came  into  existence  long  after  the 
Phoenicians  had  established  a  commerce  in  tin  with  the  far-distant 
Cassiterides,  althoi^h  no  Greek  vessel  had  even  s%hted  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C  Hecataeus,  the  Father  of  Geography, 
displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  west  as  Sardinia,  while  to  the  east  he 
possesses  a  general  acquaintance  with  Asia  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
nudcing  special  mention  of  Caspapyrus,  the  town  on  the  Indus, 
from  which,  under  orders  from  Darius,  Scylax  of  Caryanda  was 
said  to  have  travelled  down  to  the  Erythrean  Sea.  Egypt,  too,  is 
described  from  the  writer's  personal  experiences. 

A  century  later  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,  collects  an 
immense  amount  of  geographical  knowledge,  although  his  work  was 
primarily  historical  The  range  of  his  ken  was  indeed  hardly 
wider  than  that  of  Hecataeus,  and  he  declines  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  sea,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  east  of  Europe ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  r^ards  the  Caspian  as  an  inland  sea,  whereas 
Alexander  treated  it  as  connected  with  the  oceaiL  He  refers 
to  the  leputed  voyage  of  Scylax  from  the  Indus  to  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  and  also  to  the  still  more  doubtful  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
by  the  orders  of  Necho,  in  connection  with  which  he  names 
the  Atlantic — for  the  first  time  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Western  Asia  being  at  that  period  almost  entirely  included  in  the 
Persian  Empire,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  information 
about  its  political  gec^aphy,  and  thus  Herodotus  is  able  to  give  an 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darius  divided  his  vast 
possessions.  As  in  the  case  of  Hecataeus,  India  ^  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  writer,  who  mentions  cotton  as  well  as  gold. 
The  voyages  of  Sataspes,  who  explored  the  coast  of  Guinea  until 
driven  back  by  the  trade-winds;  of  Hanno,  who  followed  in 
his  footsteps ;  and  of  Hamilco,  who  explored  Western  Europe,  are 
all  authentic,  but  our  attention  must  rather  be  directed  to  the 

*  India  only  included  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  so  far  as  Herodotus  and  the 
writers  for  many  centuries  after  him  were  concerned.  For  much  of  the  above  in- 
fennatioQ  I  am  indebted  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Geography^  by  H.  F.  Tozer. 
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Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  successful  issue  of  which 
evidently  a  main  factor  in  determining  Alexander  tbe  Great  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  immense  but  unwieldy  Empire  of 
Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  on  the  Euphrates^  in  which  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  fallen,  the  comparatively  small  force  of  Gteek 
infantry  was  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  fearing  to  return 
by  the  open  country,  on  account  of  their  weakness  in  mounted 
troops.  It  was  finally  decided  to  march  almost  due  north  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  this  stupendous  feat  was  accomplished,  mainly  by 
the  genius  of  Xenophon,  who  safely  led  his  army  across  tbe 
Armenian  plateau  in  midwinter. 

The  battle  of  Cunaxa  having  taken  place  in  B.C  401,  and  tfiat 
of  the  Granicus  in  B.C  334,  many  of  Alexander's  councillors  must 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon,  and  it 
was  doubtless  in  full  reliance  on  the  proved  superiority  of  the 
Greek  shock  tactics  that  the  momentous  expedition  was  under* 
taken.  As  its  result  an  extraordinary  expansion  was  produced 
in  the  field  of  geography  by  the  exploration  and  subseqiient 
colonisation  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
most  easterly  tributary  of  the  Indus,  a  huge  expanse  of  Asia, 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Syr  Daria,  and  to  the  south  by  tbe 
Indian  Ocean. 

Alexander  was  accompanied  by  the  most  scientific  men  of 
Greece,  whose  writings  alone  must  have  appealed  to  all  dviicscd 
Hellas,  but  perhaps  still  more  was  effected  by  the  constant  stream  of 
adventurous  Greeks  passing  across  Asia,  whose  minds  must  lia\e 
been  widened  by  personal  observation  of  its  stupendous  ranges,  or, 
again,  by  its  vast  salt  deserts  and  sandy  wastes.  In  short,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  horizon  of  the  Greeks  was  as  much  enlarged 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  was  that  of  Europe  fay 
the  discovery  of  America. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  European  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  Iskandar-i-Rumi,^  through  certain 
portions  of  his  campaigns,  and  having  also  studied  various  authors 
on  the  spot,  I  am  in  a  position  to  elucidate  much  that,  from  lack 
of  geographical  knowledge,  has  hitherto  of  necessity  remained 
obscure.  Alexander's  passage  across  Eastern  Persia  being  alluded 
to  in  another  part  of  this  work,  I  now  propose  to  take  up  the 

'  />.  Alexander  the  Greek. 
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nairative   at   the   point  when,  after   successfully  traversing   the 
Panjib^  a  halt  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  modem 

Seeing  that,  before  crossing  to  the  Ganges  valley,  he  must 
ascertain  whether  his  army  would  support  him,  a  subject  on  which 
be  had  doubts,  Alexander  made  a  spirited  harangue,  which  is  fully 
given  both  by  Arrian  ^  and  Curtius.  This,  however,  produced  no 
effect  on  the  war-worn  veterans,  who  were  only  anxious  to  reach 
home  safely  with  their  wealth,  and  after  waiting  for  three  days  in 
the  hope  that  the  impulsive  Greeks  might  change  their  minds,  the 
Great  Soldier  finally  suffered  himself  to  be  conquered  by  his  army, 
and  the  return  journey  was  ordered.  Retracing  his  steps  past 
Lahore  and  Waziribdd,  constructed  and  fortified  by  Hephaestion, 
and  now  the  prosaic  junction  for  Sialkot,  he  formed  a  standing 
camp  on  the  Hydaspes,  the  modern  Jhelum,  where  a  large  fleet  was 
rapidly  constructed  for  sailing  down  what  were  at  first  believed  to 
be  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile.  This  misapprehension  shows  that 
the  study  of  geography  was  less  advanced  than  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  and  also  increases  the  improbability  that  Scylax  was 
Alexander's  predecessor.  The  number  of  men  carried  on  board 
ship  being  only  8000,  out  of  a  total  of  120,000,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fleet  was  built  for  exploration,  but  the  absence  of  dockyards 
must  have  been  severely  felt 

After  pouring  a  libation  not  only  to  the  Hydaspes  but  also  to 
the  Akesines  (the  modem  Chendb),  into  which  it  flowed,  the  Con- 
queror of  Asia  started  off  on  a  voyage  which  was  destined  ever 
to  rank  among  the  greatest  At  the  junction  with  the  Chenib,  the 
eddies  were  apparently  a  cause  of  much  danger,  two  ships  founder- 
ing, and  further  down  the  hero  nearly  lost  his  life  in  storming 
Mttltixt  Continuing  his  voyage,  he  founded  a  city  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chenib  with  the  mighty  Indus,  subduing  also  the  various 
adjacent  kingdoms,  but  not  without  considerable  trouble  and 
bss. 

'  V.  2Si  c/  seqq,  Arrian  is,  fadU  princeps^  the  historian  of  Alexander ;  he 
vrace  early  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  For  references  to  him,  and  to 
other  andcnt  writers,  I  have  used  Mr  J.  W.  M'Crindle's  Invasion  of  India 
^  Piriptus  of  ike  Eryikrean  Sea^  and  I  would  beg  to  acknowledge  my 
iiMidMedness  to  their  editor.  I  am  perhaps  still  more  beholden  for  notes 
00  the  section  of  Alexander's  journey  through  British  Baluchistin  to  Sir  T.  H. 
Hotdidi,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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Upon  reaching  the  apex  of  the  Indus  delta.  Krateros.  of 
whom  more  anon,  **  was  despatched  into  Kaimaniay"  while  Alex- 
ander, after  exploring  the  delta,  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  in 
order  to  place  to  his  record  the  navigation  of  the  great  outer 
ocean,  as  Arrian  shrewdly  remarks.  He  then  parted  from  his 
admiral,  Nearchos,  who  was  instructed  to  await  the  termination  of 
the  monsoon  before  attempting  his  sea  vo3^age,  and,  all  possible 
preparations  having  been  completed,  Alexander  commenced  his 
disastrous  journey  through  Gedrosia. 

Most  writers  on  Alexander  appear  to  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  choice  of  such  a  desert  route,  as  Krateros  with  the 
elephants,  invalids,  and  heavy  baggage,  apparently  met  with  no 
special  hardships,  and  rejoined  his  royal  master  in  Karmania 
hy  what  was  evidently  a  comparatively  well-known  road.  In 
ray  opinion,  the  great  Greek,  who  evidently  '*  thought  in  con* 
tinents,"  had  determined  to  explore  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  coasts 
of  which  he  had  learned  were  barren  and  inhospitable,  and 
therefore  the  extraordinary  policy  of  marching  his  army 
through  the  desert  arose,  in  all  probability,  not  from  any 
wish  to  rival  mythical  journeys  of  Semiramis^  and  Cyrus,  as 
Arrian  makes  Nearchos  say,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  hardships 
to  be  encountered,  but  from  the  necessity  of  supplying  his  fleet 
by  means  of  his  army.  This  surely  must  have  been  .the  reason 
why  the  main  caravan  route  was  not  adopted  by  Alexander, 
who  faced  the  horrors  of  the- desert  rather  than  let  it  be  said  that 
he  deputed  to  a  subordinate  a  task  which  he  dared  not  carry  cot 
himself. 

Quitting  the  Delta,  he  advanced  to  the  river  Arabios,  now  the 
Purili,  upon  reaching  which  he  struck  down  to  the  coast,  dug  wells, 
and  collected  provisions  for  the  fleet  This  having  been  success- 
fully accomplished  and  a  force  left  in  occupation  of  the  district,  the 
country  of  the  Gadrosi  was  now  entered  "by  a  route  mostly 
desert,"  as  Arrian'  says.  For  some  stages  he  maintained  touch 
with  the  coast  by  means  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  further  supply  of 
provisions  was  stored  for  the  use  of  the  fleet,  part  of  which  was 
looted  by  the  soldiery,  who  already  felt  the  pinch  of  hunger. 

About  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Arabios,  the  MilcLn  range,  which 
abuts  on  the  coast,  forced  the  army  to  turn  inland  up  the  Hingol 

*  Semiramis  is  the  Hindu  Sami  Rama.  *  Arrian,  vi.  22,  j. 
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river;  the  hills  are  indeed  practically  impassable,  and,  in  recent 
times  constituted  the  crux  of  the  difficulties  which  confronted 
the  telegraph  line  in  Makria  In  fact,  Sir  Thomas  Holdich 
proves  b^ond  doubt  that  the  horrors  suffered  by  the  army 
were  concentrated  into  this  section,  a  distance  of  more  than  150 
mifes 

The  description  given  might  have  been  written  by  a  modem 
traveller,  and  powerfully  appeals  to  every  one  familiar  with  Makdui. 
*  For  they  met  with  lofty  ridges  of  deep  sand,  not  hard  and  com- 
pact, but  so  loose  that  those  who  stepped  on  it  sunk  down  as  into 
mud  or  rather  into  untrodden  snow.  ....  The  great  distances 
also  between  the  stages  were  most  distressing  to  the  army,  com- 
pelled, as  it  was  at  times  by  the  irregularity  of  the  water-supply,  to 
make  marches  above  the  ordinary  length.  When  they  traversed 
the  whole  of  an  allotted  stage  by  night  and  came  to  water  in  the 
morning,  their  distress  was  almost  entirely  relieved ;  but  if,  as  the 
day  advanced,  they  were  caught  still  marching,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  the  stage,  then  they  were  bound  to  suffer,  tortured  alike 
by  raging  heat  and  thirst  unquenchable."  ^ 

During  my  journey  from  Chahbir  to  Geh  in  October  1893, 
which  was  also  the  time  of  year  that  the  Greek  army  traversed 
Mabin,  the  temperature  in  the  shade — ^whenever  there  was  any 
shade — was  generally  about  100  d^^ees,  while  water  was  almost 
non-existent,  and  what  little  there  was  we  could  hardly  drink.  If 
the  depressir^  feeling  of  not  knowing  the  length  of  the  stage  or 
the  chances  of  finding  water  be  considered,  then  the  misery  of  the 
situation  for  the  Greek  army,  wending  its  weary  way  among  sand- 
hills, where  to  take  a  rest  meant  almost  certain  death,  can  be 
readily  realised 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  setldb  or  flood,  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
in  Baluchistin,  added  to  their  misfortunes,  and  again  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  Arrian,  who  writes:  ''When  the  army 
on  one  occasion  lay  encamped  for  the  night  near  a  small  winter 
torrent,  for  the  sake  of  its  water,  the  torrent  which  passes  that 
way  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night  became  swollen  by 
rains  which  had  fallen  unperceived  by  the  army,  and  came 
rushing  down  with  so  great  a  deluge,  that  it  destroyed  most 
of  the  women  and  children  of  the  camp  followers,  and  swept 

>  Arrian,  vi.  24,  4-6. 
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away  all  the  royal  baggage,  and  whatever  beasts  of  burdens  were 
still  left"  ^ 

Alexander,  having  lost  his  way,  did  not  take  the  most  direct 
route  leading  down  the  Basol,  but,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  regained  the  coast  at  Pasni,  or  perhaps  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  it  Riding  in  advance  of  his  army  with  only  five 
men,  he  scraped  away  the  shingle  on  the  beach,  and  found 
good  water,  thus  terminating  the  terrors  of  the  desert  From 
Pasni,'  which  is  to-day  an  evil-smelling  hamlet  of  Ichthyophagi, 
the  route  lay  along  the  coast  for  seven  days  to  Gwidur,  a  distance 
of  perhaps  eighty  miles ;  this  village,  which  lies  behind  the  hammer- 
like headland,  being  termed  Bama  by  Nearchos.' 

From  Gwidur,  the  only  comparatively  fair  track  to  the  Bampur 
valley  is  struck ;  elsewhere,  range  after  range  of  rugged  hills  has  to 
be  crossed  at  right  angles,  as  I  know  to  my  cost ;  but  between 
Gwidur  and  Fahraj  the  route  mainly  lies  up  and  down  river- 
beds, which  constitute  what  Baluchis  consider  to  be  an  excellent 
road,  and  it  is  to-day  the  only  caravan  route  leading  into  the  interior 
of  Persian  Baluchistin  from  the  coast  Arrian  simply  writes:-— 
"  As  the  guides  by  this  time  knew  the  way,  he  led  his  expedition 
thence  into  the  interior  parts."  *  Alexander  undoubtedly  felt  that 
to  continue  along  the  coast  would  involve  the  annihilation  of 
his  army  by  famine;  he  therefore  decided  to  march  inland 
intending,  after  he  had  re-victualled  his  starving  force,  again  to 
establish  connection  with  the  coast  and  his  beloved  fleet 

Poura,  the  capital  of  Gedrosia,  is  the  name  of  the  first  town, 
which  was  sufficiently  well  stocked  to  warrant  a  long  halt  As 
to  its  situation,  there  are  two  villages  of  that  name  (termed  Fahraj 
by  the  Persians,  and  Pahra  by  the  Baluchis),  one  in  the  Bampur 
valley,  and  the  other  in  Narmishir,  between  which  a  choioe 
must  be  made.  The  word  in  its  various  forms  signifies  "  a  town," 
appearing  elsewhere  as  Fara,  and  being  also  compounded  as  in 
Sultanpor,  ^s^balpor,  and  so  on. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  25,  5.  A  Governor-General  once  told  me  that  he  always  ^sdcked' 
his  tent-pitchers  if  he  found  his  camp  pitched  in  a  naloy  and  more  than  ooce 
I  have  had  occasion  to  thank  my  friend  for  the  advice  contained  in  his 
remark,  as  these  floods  may  be  generated  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  sweep  past 
with  an  irresistible  fiiry  which  is  proverbial  in  Baluchistdn. 

*  Vide  chap.  xxv. 

*  Arrian,  Hist.  IfuL^  27,  2.  ^  vi.  26,  S* 
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Alexander's  main  object  being  first  to  rest  his  army,  and 
then  regain  touch  with  his  fleet  while  it  was  midwinter,  he  would 
certainly  have  taken  advantage- of  the  Bampur  valley,  where 
supplies  were  abundant,  to  re-organise  his  forces.  He  would  then 
surely  have  followed  the  Hot  Country  fertile  route,  running 
direct  to  Rudbdr,  rather  than  take  a  line  further  inland  which 
would  involve  the  traversing  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  running 
mainly  across  the  desert  The  latter  must  have  been  the  route 
followed  in  part  by  Krateros,  which  fact  would  presumably  have 
been  mentioned  Again,  this  desert,  150  miles  wide,  has  from 
time  immemorial  formed  a  natural  division  between  Gedrosia  and 
Karmania,  and  if  ever  a  valley  has  been  inhabited  from  early 
times,  it  is  that  of  the  Bampur  river,  with  its  abundant  supply 
of  water  and  rich  loamy  soil  Fahraj,  in  the  Bampur  valley,  also 
possesses  the  ruins  of  two  deserted  forts,  and  was  in  any  case 
a  stage  on  the  route.  As  it  is  also  considered  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  it  as  the  capital  of 
Gedrosia,  where  Alexander  rested  his  army  for  sixty  days.  Indeed, 
if  we  accept  the  other  site,  we  are  involved  in  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, as  we  must  ignore  Bam,^  which  was  always  a  noted  town, 
and  the  capital  of  the  district 

To  resume  the  journey,  upon  quitting  Poura  the  Bampur 
river  was  followed  down  to  where  its  waters  commingle  with 
those  of  the  Halfl  Rud,  up  which  river  the  Greeks  then  marched. 
Nowadays,  this  district  is  inhabited  by  a  few  wild  nomads,  but 
numerous  ruins  testify  to  a  state  of  departed  prosperity,  and  this 
was  the  invariable  route  by  which  Baluchistin  was  invaded  from 
Kermin,  as  appears  in  all  native  historians. 

Only  one  writer,  Diodoros  Siculus,  mentions  the  name  of 
the  city  where  Alexander  formed  his  standing  camp,  which  he 
gives  as  Salmons.'  Now  we  know  that  it  was  five,  probably  long, 
stages  from  Hormuz,  and  therefore  certainly  in  Rudbdr  or  Jfruft. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
a  Cono  Salmi  or  KoAn  of  Salmi  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  as  being 
six  or  seven  sts^es  from  the  same  port :  it  is  thus  probable  that  the 
two  greatest  travellers  in  classic  and  mediaeval  times  respectively 
have  crossed  one  another's  routes  in  the  valley  of  the  HaHl  Rud. 

^  Bam  is  only  two  stages  west  of  Fahraj. 

*  xvii.  106.    He  quite  erroneously  places  it  on  the  coast 
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In  chap,  xxxvii.  reference  is  made  to  an  alabaster  unguent 
vase  of  Greek  manufacture,  which  was  brought  for  sale  at  the 
hamlet  of  Bdgh-i-Babu«  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  it  was 
left  behind  by  this  ever-victorious  army,  and  this  chance  purchase 
is  indeed  of  the  highest  historical  value  as  furnishing  what  is 
known  as  a  "  fixed  point "  in  survey  parlance. 

Having  thus  brought  the  illustrious  Macedonian  to  Salmons  in 
Rudbir  or  Jfruft,  I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  route  followed 
by  Krateros.  After  being  once  recalled,  he  was  finally  despatched 
from  the  Indus  delta  by  the  route  through  the  Arachotians  and 
Sarangians.  Kandahir,  one  of  the  many  cities  founded  by 
Alexander,  was  the  point  first  made  for,  and  Sir  Thomas  Holdich 
is  unquestionably  right  in  his  view  that  the  MuUa,  and  not  the 
Bolin  Pass,  was  traversed.  A  few  years  ago,  when  excavations 
were  made  at  Quetta  in  connection  with  its  fort,  a  bronze  statuette 
of  Herakles  was  dug  up,  and  we  may  thus  feel  satisfied  that  the 
route  lay  from  the  MuUa  pass  to  this  point,  as  indeed  the  lie  of 
the  country  would  suggest  Similarly  from  Kandahir  the 
Helmand  or  Etymander  would  be  followed  to  Sistin,  which  then 
extended  to  the  Shela. 

Between  Sfstdn  and  Narmdshir  lies  the  desert  which  I  traversed 
in  1899,  and,  as  the  range  bisecting  it  has  but  one  pass,^  opposite 
Ispi,  now  known  as  Nasratab^d,  we  can  confidently  conduct 
Krateros  over  it  The  Narmdshir  Fahraj  would  possibly  be  the 
first  village  struck  after  180  miles  of  desert,  although  a  little  oS 
the  road,  and,  continuing  the  journey,  we  can,  with  equal  certainty. 
lead  Krateros  along  the  modem  caravan  route  which  crosses  the 
Shih  Sowardn  range  by  a  pass  barely  exceeding  4000  feet,  known 
as  the  Kotal-i-Gfshu.  Arrian  simply  says:  "When  he  (t/. 
Alexander)  arrived  in  Karmania,  Krateros  joined  him,  bringing 
the  rest  of  the  army  and  the  elephants."* 

We  next  read  of  the  dramatic  scene  when  the  ragged,  weather- 
beaten  Nearchos  visited  his  lord,  who  at  first  wept  for  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  his  fleet,  but  became  supremely  happy  at  hearing 
of  its  safety.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Gods,  and  especially 
to  Poseidon,  upon  the  completion  of  which  ceremony  the  journey 
was  resumed  towards  royal  Susa.  Nearchos  was  sent  back  to 
the  fleet,  which  safely  rejoined  the  army  at  Ahwix,  while 
*  ytde  chap.  xxxv.  '  Anrian,  vl  37,  3. 
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Hephaestion  was  despatched  through  the  Garmsir^  because  '*as 
he  was  to  make  the  journey  in  the  winter  season,  not  only  was 
the  sea-coast  of  that  country  the  mildest,  but  the  fleet  abounded 
in  all  things  necessary  for  the  army  on  board/' ^  In  this  last 
section,  then,  we  apparently  find  the  venue  changed,  and  the  Beet 
suppl)ring  the  army. 

To  quote  Arrian  again :  ^  Alexander,  with  his  best  and  fastest 
Light  Infantry  and  his  Light  Cavalry,  marched  towards  Pasar- 
gardae."  *  This  probably  points  to  cross-country  marching  off  the 
regular  track ;  from  Rudbdr  therefore  I  would  lead  the  hero  up  the 
Tang-i*Murdin  or  Myrtle  Defile  to  S(^hun,  whence  the  Kala- 
i-Sang,  an  ancient  capital,  was  probably  visited.  The  great 
Kavir  was  then  crossed,  and  after  traversing  the  rolling  downs 
of  Boanat,'  Pasargardae  with  its  royal  gardens  was  reached, 
where  the  Great  Conqueror  was  much  distressed  on  discovering 
that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  had  been  desecrated. 

Appointing  Aristobulus  to  see  the  monument  restored,  he 
next  visited  Persepolis,  where  Orsines,  the  acting  Governor  of 
Persia,  was  crucified  for  tyrannical  administration,  and  Peukestas, 
who  had  bdiaved  so  heroically  at  the  storming  of  Multin,  was 
nominated  his  successor. 

Susa  was  to  be  the  goal  of  this  truly  scientific  expedition,  the 
great  army  being  finally  concentrated  at  Ahwiz,  where  a  bridge 
was  built  across  the  Kirun.  This  section  of  the  long  and  eventful 
journey,  during  which  some  28  d^^rees  of  longitude  were  traversed, 
ran  direct  from  Persepolis  to  Behbehdn,  near  which  town  Baron 
de  Bode  found  traces  of  the  royal  road,  which,  however,  still 
awaits  the  explorer.  From  Behbehdn  to  Ahwdz  and  Susa  the 
country  is  quite  open,  and  presents  no  geographical  difficulties. 

Here,  then,  we  may  fitly  take  leave  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
man  ever  bom,  in  Shushan  the  palace,  where,  to  quote  from  the 
book  of  Esther,^  *^  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of 
marble ;  the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of 
red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble." 

*  Airian,  vi.  28,  7. 

•  Id^  vi.  39>  I. 

'  Tbe  route  by  which  I  travelled  fit>in  Khira  to  Araviijun,  Munj,  and  so 
down  to  the  Polvdr  plain,  is  probably  the  line  followed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
«  Esther  L  6. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  KERHAN  CONSULATE 

"  Near  Spahawn  the  Vider,  with  a  Calvacade  of  about  four  thousud 
Horse  and  innumerable  Foot,  came  out  to  meet  us ;  The  high-m;  for  faB 
3milesfrom  the  Town  was  full  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children  :  herealion 
found  the  BaHnyans  in  great  numbers ;  who  all  altogether  all  the  way,  io  t 
volley  of  acclamations  welcomed  us ;  this  with  the  Kettle-dnims,  TA%. 
Tabrets,  Timbrels,  and  other  anticks  past  my  remembrance,  ennobled  Ac 
entertainment" — Sir  Thouas  Herbbrt. 

In  October  1894,  I  was  ofiered  the  task  of  founding  a  Consulate 
for  Kermin  and  Persian  Baluchistin,  and  although  the  post  was 
to  be  unsalaried,  and  there  was  but  a  small  office  allowance,  I  v^ 
only  too  glad  to  continue  my  travels ;  I  therefore  accepted  it  with 
readiness.  My  sister,  whom  I  was  fortunately  able  to  persuade  to 
accompany  me,  has  since  given  her  impressions  of  the  country  in  a 
book,  entitled  Through  Persia  on  a  Side  Saddle? 

After  a  few  hurried  preparations,  we  started,  travelling  vU 
Constantinople  and  Batum  to  Enzeli,  which  we  reached  eariy  in 
December.  We  met  Mr  J.  R.  Prcece,  thwi  the  British  Consul,  but 
now  the  Consul-General  at  Is^diin,  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  journey  together  to  Tehrdn.  We  were  fortunate 
in  crossing  the  Kharzan  pass  on  a  fine  day,  but,  even  so,  it  wai 
hard  enough  to  keep  the  ponies  on  their  legs,  the  frozen  snow 
being  as  slippery  as  ice,  while  the  wind  was  bitterly  cdd.  At 
'  Second  EditioD,  1901.    John  Macqueen. 
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Tehrdn  we  were  most  kindly  received  by  the  Minister  and  Lady 
Durand,  and  a  delightful  winter  was  subsequently  spent  there. 

We  duly  visited  the  ruins  of  Rei,  which  are  situated  some  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tehrin.  Nowadays,  there  is  little  left  except 
mined  walls  and  shapeless  tumuli,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  excavations  would  yield  a  rich  harvest  Rei  is  the  Rhages  of 
Parthla  and  the  Rages  of  the  Apocrypha  to  which  Tobias  travelled 
from  Nineveh,  guided  by  the  angel  Raphael,  to  recover  the  ten 
talents  deposited  with  Gabael  by  his  father.  Indeed,  the  book  of 
Tobit  has  quite  a  Zoroastrian  flavour,  as  evidenced  by  the  kindly 
tone  adopted  towards  the  dog,  an  animal  which  the  Jews  held  to 
be  most  unclean.  As  this  curious  old  work  was  probably  written 
in  the  second  century  B.C,  when  Rei  was  a  great  city,  we  can 
fairly  claim  for  the  latter  a  high  antiquity,  even  if  its  alleged 
foundation  by  Cyrus  the  Great  be  incorrect^ 

In  Persian  eyes  Rei  was  accursed  from  its  connection  with 
Omar  Said,  who  was  deputed  by  Yezid  to  slay  the  martyr  Husein. 
A  conference  was  held,  at  which  he  was  nearly  induced  to  change 
his  piupose,  but  the  fact  that  the  Governorship  of  Rei  had  been 
promised  to  him  steeled  his  heart  against  all  better  feelings.  He 
has  himself  left  some  Arab  verses  on  this  subject,  of  which  I 
append  a  translation: — 

"Shall  I  govern  Rei,  object  of  my  desire?  Shall  I  be  accursed  for 
slajing  Husein  ?  The  murder  of  Husein  damns  me  to  inevitable  flames ; 
but  jet  sweet  is  the  possession  of  Rei." 

In  Mohamedan  times  Rei  reached  its  apogee  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  Istakhri  remarked  that  "excepting  Baghdid  there 
is  no  more  flourishing  city  in  the  East  than  Rei/*  The  great  city 
suffered  horrors  from  the  Mongol  hordes,  700,000  of  its  inhabitants 
being  put  to  the  sword,  since  which  time  it  has  been  quite  super- 
seded by  Tehrin,^  and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  wasted  condition 
of  the  land,  became  so  fever-stricken  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  saying,  "  I  was  in  a  trance  and  saw  the  Angel  of  Death 

'  Mr  E.  G«  Browne  informs  me  that  Rei  or  Ray,  as  the  R.A.S.  spells  it,  is 
mentioned  as  Raghi  in  Vendidad,  chap,  ii.,  and  as  Ragi  in  the  Achaemenian 
ioscnptions. 

'  Id  Yikut's  great  work,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Tehrdn  is  men- 
tioned as  an  insignificant  village,  with  inhabitants  who  occupied  underground 
hovels, 

M 
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fleeing  barefooted  from  the  fever  of  Rei."  A  quaint  variation 
of  this  is  given  by  Chardin,  who,  for  "  barefooted,"  substituted  *nud 
en  chemise." 

To  resume,  Tehrdn  was  visited  by  Ruy  Gonzalez  di  Clavijo, 
an  account  of  whose  embassy  to  the  court  of  Tfmur  has  been  edited 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham.^  He  wrote :  "  This  city  of  Tehran  was 
very  lai^e,  but  it  had  no  walls,  and  it  was  a  very  delightful  place, 
well  supplied  with  everything." 

In  Through  Persia  an  a  Side  Saddle,  my  sister  wrote:  •! 
confess  that  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  Tehrin,  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  gateways  look  imposing  at  a  distance 
from  their  size  and  colouring,  but  are  crude  and  ill  executed  when 
seen  near  at  hand.  Upon  entering  the  city,  we  drove  through  a 
scantily-populated  district,  squalid  booths  alternating  with  waste 
places  or  new  mud  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  showing  that 
the  city  had  not,  as  yet,  spread  out  to  the  full  extent  of  its  walk"* 

The  European  quarter  bears  to  other  towns  in  Persia  the  same 
relation  that  Pera  does  to  Stamboul,  there  being  an  Avenue  des 
Ambassadeurs,  which  has  the  makings  of  a  fine  street,  but  there  are 
the  same  number  of  dogs  as  at  Pera,  and  the  same  lack  of  neatness, 
giving  a  squalid  tone  to  everything.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
was  a  beautiful  garden,  known  as  the  Bdgh-i-Lilaz^r,  which  would 
have  constituted  a  good  lung  for  the  capital,  but  it  has  since 
been  broken  up  into  lots  and  built  over.  The  European  quarter 
occupies  most  of  the  north  of  the  city,  with  many  extensive  gardens 
belonging  to  Persians  surrounding  it  The  palace  is  in  the  centre;, 
and  to  the  south  are  the  important  bdzdrs.  Nor  must  I  omit  the 
magnificent  parade-ground  where  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Shdh,  who  is  particularly  obliging  in  all  such  matters,  polo  was 
started  at  a  later  date.  Thanks  to  the  great  hospitality  showered 
on  us,  we  both  enjoyed  our  stay  immensely,  paper-chases  on 
horseback,  skating,  and  tent-pegging,  all  adding  to  the  delights  of 
Tehrdn.  Indeed,  we  quite  felt  as  if  we  were  once  again  leaving 
home  when  our  mules  were  loaded  up  for  a  fresh  start,  Mirst^ 
Nasrulla  Khin,  a  connection  of  the  Nawib  family  of  Shir^  who 
had  been  educated  in  England,  accompanying  me  as  secretary. 

^  Page  98  (Hakluyt  Soc.).    I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebted- 
ness to  his  History  of  Persia, 
>  Page  15.    (First  Edition.) 
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Even  in  Ladakh  I  do  not  recollect  colder  days  than  those 
which  we  experienced  before  reaching  Kum,  Karizek,  where  a 
large  sugar  manufactory  built  with  Belgian  capital  now  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  desert,  being  an  especially  bleak  spot 

At  Kum  the  climate  was  comparatively  springlike,  and  we  de- 
cided to  start  tent-life ;  while  further  on  at  Kashin,  always  a  warm 
comer,  the  heat  was  quite  relaxing.  Here  an  afternoon  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  beautiful  garden  of  Fin,  which  is  typically  Persian. 
This  pleasaunce  was  beautiful  with  cypresses  of  a  great  size,  and 
clear  water  running  over  the  light  blue  tiles  for  which  Kashdn  has 
so  long  been  famous.  However,  the  garden  bears  an  ill  name,  for 
in  the  bath-house  attached  Mirza  Taki  Khdn,  who  attempted  to 
inaugiuate  reforms  by  refusing  the  customary  bribes,  was  doomed 
to  have  his  veins  opened,  Persia  at  that  period  not  being  prepared 
for  a  Vizier  of  liberal  views. 

Leaving  Kashin  behind,  we  took  up  a  south-easterly  direction, 
^^gging  the  lower  hills  of  the  Kchrud  range.  A  short  ;narch 
brought  us  to  Khurram  Dasht,  or  the  Happy  Plain,  shortly  beyond 
which,  while  wandering  in  the  hills,  we  caught  the  last  glimpse  of 
peerless  Demdvend,  the  magnificent  cone  being  thus  visible  at  a 
distance  of  close  upon  150  miles. 

During  the  second  day's  march,  we  passed  one  of  the  numerous 
mined  caravanserais  of  Shdh  Abbis,  and  as  mile  after  mile  was  left 
behind,  we  began  to  think  that  we  had  lost  our  vray,  when,  without 
waming,  we  found  ourselves  looking  down  an  almost  sheer  cliff  8cx> 
feet  high,  and  sighted  our  destination,  the  village  of  Hinjin.  After 
a  difficult  descent  we  reached  this  happy  valley,  where  huge  masses 
of  conglomerate  of  every  imaginable  shape  added  to  the  fantastic 
unreality  of  the  scene.  The  brook  running  through  the  village 
comes  from  a  delightful  hill  country,  and  its  two  branches^  are 
bondcfed  with  villages;  the  district  belongs  to  the  Shih's  sister. 
In  these  parts  a  remarkable  kind  of  carpet  is  woven,  the  ground 
being  brown,  with  dull  black  and  red  as  the  chief  colours  in  a 
somewhat  intricate  pattern.  We  bought  a  specimen,  but  it  showed 
up  so  badly  in  the  company  of  Kermin  carpets,  that  we  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it  on  any  terms. 

G>ntinuing  to  Natanz,  there  was  a  gentle  ascent,  the  hamlet 

'  The  east  branch  is  known  as  Chemur  Rud,  the  west  branch  is  the  Burz 
Rod.    Abiina  on  the  Bun  Rud  was  said  to  be  the  chief  village. 
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of  Abbdsdbid,  with  a  group  of  superb  firs,  forming  an  unusual 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Crossing  a  watershed,  we  enjoyed  a 
pleasing  view,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  orchards  lining  the 
valley  to  the  little  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  small  district  con- 
taining seventy-seven  villages.  Natanz,  famous  for  its  climate  and 
fruit,  was  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Sefavi  monarchs,  a 
hunting-box  of  Shdh  Abbds  still  being  pointed  out  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Just  as  Isfahdn  is  renowned  for  melons,  so  Natanz 
has  given  its  name  to  a  pear  rivalling  those  of  the  Channel  Islands 
in  size,  but  perhaps  hardly  equalling  them  in  flavour.  There  \s  a 
mosque  still  standing,  which  must  formerly  have  been  magnificent ; 
at  any  rate,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  finest  lustred  tiles  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  once  adorned  its  walls.  It  was  built 
in  A,H.  715  (1315). 

Lying  on  the  winter  or  lower  road  to  Isfahdn  and  avoiding  the 
Kohrud  Pass,  Natanz  was  visited  by  some  of  the  early  travellcns 
The  Magnificent  Ambrosio  Contarini  passed  through  Nethos,  as  he 
terms  it,  in  1474,  and  remarked  that  "  it  is  situated  in  a  plain,  and 
that  more  wine  is  made  than  anywhere  else."  ^ 

For  the  next  100  miles  we  were  doomed  to  drink  brackish 
water,  although  we  were  still  in  the  hills.  Our  route  to  Kubpa^ 
should  have  run  almost  due  south,  but  our  guides  led  us  along  the 
Isfahdn  road  until,  afler  passing  Pdbokh  and  Margh,  we  emerged 
on  to  the  open  plain.  At  the  latter  stage  a  halt  was  made  to 
try  for  an  ibex,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  gales,  only  one  head  ^'as 
seen,  and  that  was  too  small  to  shoot.  From  a  distance  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles,  we  could  descry  the  great  mosque  of  Isfahdn,  which 
city  we  hoped  to  visit  at  some  future  date. 

At  Vdrtun,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  ira< 
scarcely  drinkable,  and  we  pitied  the  villagers  condemned  to  such 
a  brand.  However,  they  probably  resemble  certain  old  inhabitants 
of  Karachi,  who,  when  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  was  pro- 
duced, complained  that  it  was  tasteless  and  insipid ! 

At  Kuhpd  we  struck  the  Isfahdn-Kermdn  telegraph  line,  and 
halted  a  day  near  a  kandt  outside  the  town,  during  which  time  such 
a  gale  blew  that  our  tents  could  never  have  remained  standing, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  sheltering  wall.     In    1898,  when  I  again 

^  Travels  of  Venetians  in  Persia^  pp.  129-130  (Hakluyt  Soc). 
•  Or  "Foot  of  the  Hill" 
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halted  at  Kuhpd,  the  kandt  was  reduced  to  half  its  former  volume, 
giving  an  example,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  way  in  which  popula- 
tion is  forced  to  shift  in  Persia,  the  reduced  supply  irrigating  less 
land,  and  thus  feeding  fewer  mouths. 

To  the  south  of  Kuhpi  the  map  was  a  blank,  and,  as  often 
happens  in  Persia,  no  reliable  information  could  be  obtained,  but 
as  we  carried  two  days'  supplies  in  reserve,  we  determined  on  ex- 
ploration. Our  route  lay  across  a  thickly-inhabited  plain,  towards 
a  low  range  of  hills,  which  we  entered  at  thirteen  miles,  and,  after 
following  a  stony  track  for  a  short  distance,  we  camped  at  Guchkun, 
where  we  all  revelled  in  the  first  drink  of  sweet  water  since  leaving 
Natanz.  Guchkun  consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  can  boast 
of  a  very  picturesque  old  fort,  which  we  scrambled  up  to  inspect. 
From  it  we  enjoyed  a  glorious  view  across  the  lake  in  which  the 
Zenda  Rud  is  absorbed.  This  Kavir — for  its  sides  are  coated  with 
glistening  salt — is  generally  termed  Kavir  Isfandiirin,  from  a  large 
village  of  that  name  on  the  western  edge,  but  other  names  are  also 
given,  G^vkhineh,  its  title  on  the  map,  being  possibly  an  alternative 
to  GaukhcLna,  from  Gaud,  signifying  hollow. 

The  next  stage  led  us  to  Ushk,  lying  in  the  outer  hills  of  the 
same  range,  and  we  thence  made  for  the  Kuh-i-Chiris,  an  isolated 
peak  which  I  was  anxious  to  climb.  From  its  summit,  at  7400 
feet,  the  view  was  most  extensive,  especially  to  the  north,  where 
peak  after  peak  was  recognisable.  To  the  south-west  I  could 
clearly  see  the  great  ranges  to  the  west  of  the  Shirdz-Isfahin  road, 
thus  connecting  with  my  first  journey,  and  between  us  and  Yezd 
lay  a  snow-clad  range,  which  hitherto  had  received  no  adequate 
attention  from  the  traveller. 

To  Serv,  the  route  lay  across  a  plain  covered  with  the  richest 
grazing,  on  which  herds  of  camels  with  their  new-bom  offspring 
vrcrc  browsing.  A  flock  of  sheep  having  been  carried  off  by 
Bakhtiiris  on  the  previous  day,  we  all  marched  in  one  column,  but, 
as  it  happened,  the  only  incident  that  occurred  was  that  we  were 
mistaken  for  raiders  ourselves,  an  error  which  caused  a  general 
stampede  of  herdsmen. 

Xodushin,  our  next  stage,  we  found  to  be  almost  a  town,  and 
wc  consequently  halted  for  a  day.  On  our  departure  the  muleteers 
and  villagers  had  a  great  battle  over  some  clothes  which  had  been 
given  to  a  laundress  and  not  returned.    We  dubbed  it  "  the  battle 
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of  the  shirt,"  as  two  of  those  garments  were  carried  off  by  way  of 
compensation. 

We  steadily  rose  from  Nodushin  until  we  entered  the  Yczd 
Alps,  fresh  glistening  peaks  showing  up  as  we  wound  our  way  along 
the  valley,  down  which  ran  a  delicious  mountain  stream.  After  a 
somewhat  weary  ascent,  we  crossed  the  Gudir-i-Khat  at  an  altitude 
of  8500  feet,  from  which  we  could  look  down  the  valley  that  leads 
to  Yezd.  We  passed  hamlet  after  hamlet,  forming  ideal  summer 
retreats,  and  at  sunset  reached  Nisir^Md,  a  lai^e  village  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  7100  feet.  Marching  downhill  the  next  morning, 
we  passed  a  succession  of  hamlets,  the  valley  with  its  beetling  dififs 
gradually  closing  in  until  at  Tift  we  camped  in  a  garden,  whence 
we  could  almost  have  thrown  a  stone  across  the  narrow  valley, 
and  in  the  distance  we  could  see  Yezd,  bathed  in  a  yellow  haze 
We  had  here  joined  the  main  Shiriz-Yezd  road,  by  which  Josafa 
Barbaro  had  also  travelled  to  Taste,  as  he  calls  Taft, ''  from  whense 
folowing  that  waie  an  other  daies  jomey  ye  come  to  Jex."  *  Now- 
adays, Taft  is  famous  for  its  felts. 

The  march  to  Yezd  was  a  short  one,  and  we  were  soon  being 
welcomed  by  the  Fergusons  in  their  beautiful  garden,  where  vc 
were  only  too  glad  to  rest  for  a  few  days.  About  two-thirds  of  our 
journey  was  now  accomplished,  only  some  220  miles  remainii^ 
to  Kermin.  As  before  mentioned,  there  are  two  parallel  roads 
connecting  the  cities,  along  the  most  northerly  of  which  I  had 
previously  travelled.  I  therefore  decided  on  this  occasion  to  U5e 
the  southerly  route,  which  is  that  followed  by  the  tel^raph  line 
and  post,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  Yezd  community,  we 
continued  between  the  parallel  ranges,  which  we  should  never  have 
quitted  had  we  kept  to  the  caravan  track  fi^m  Kashdn  southwards 

The  second  stage  of  Sar-i-Yezd,  as  the  name  implies^  is 
the  border  of  the  district  From  Sar-i-Yezd  to  Anir,  if  the 
caravan  route  be  followed,  there  is  a  desert  stretch  of  nearly 
seventy  miles  to  be  n^otiated.  Yet,  by  making  a  slight  detour 
to  the  north,  which  adds  at  most  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
distance,  two  of  these  undesirable  stages  can  be  comfortably 
avoided.  Gird-i-kuh,  which  lies  behind  the  hill  of  that 
name,  not  only  furnished  sweet  water,  but  supplies  in  small 
quantities  were  obtainable,  while  at  the  next  stage  of  Bandinin, 
*  Tretveh  of  Venetians  in  Persia^  p.  82  (Hakluyt  SocX 
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a  comiption  of  Bahdddrin,  we  found  a  cluster  of  seven  small 
villages^ 

The  desolate  stage  of  Shims  could  not  be  avoided,  but  we 
were  able  to  supply  the  whole  camp  with  sweet  drinking  water 
from  our  barrels,  that  at  Shims  being  so  bad  that  it  upset  all 
our  horses,  and  I  felt  sure  that  no  self-respecting  coachman  at 
home  would  allow  it  to  be  used  even  for  washing  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage.  In  Eastern  Persia'^  Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith  waxes 
eloquent  over  this  stage,  and  writes :  "  The  scene  of  desolation, 
as  it  rises  to  our  memory,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  even  in 
the  desolate  scenery  of  Persia.  A  stony,  unbroken  desert,  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  low  ranges  of  barren,  bleak,  and 
rocky  hills,  stretches  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;  and  neither  beast,  bird,  shrub,  tree,  twig,  nor  human 
being,  breaks  the  impressive  monotony."  After  visiting  Shims 
more  than  once,  I  can  cordially  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
description.  However,  upon  this  occasion,  a  gale  relieved  the 
''impressive  monotony,"  and  such  was  its  violence  that  it  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  bdldkhdnuy  which  we  had  barricaded  with 
two  portmanteaux,  tents,  of  course,  being  quite  out  of  the  question. 

At  Anir  we  were  met  by  a  guard  of  honour,  dressed  in 
blue  cotton  tunics  with  red  shoulder-straps,  who  interested  my 
sister  by  their  attempts  at  combining  a  salute  and  a  bow,  while 
their  officer  carried  a  walking-stick,  with  which  he  belaboured 
any  of  the  populace  who  dared  to  cross  the  procession.  This  little 
town  is  the  head  of  a  small  district  with  a  population  of  3000 
inhabitants,  and  produces  a  considerable  surplus  of  grain,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  exported  to  Yezd.  It  boasts  of  a  shrine,  dedicated 
to  Mohamed  Silih  bin  Musd  Kizim.  This  commonplace  mud 
buildii^  contains  an  exquisitely  -  carved  Kordn  stand  made  of 
sandalwood,  with  a  length  of  50^  inches  and  a  breadth  of  17 
inches.  Round  the  outside  are  strips  and  rosettes  of  ivory.  The 
upper  panel  has  ALLAH  carved  along  the  top,  the  work  being 
beautifully  fine  and  deeply  cut,  and  in  the  lower  panel  the  names 
of  the  twelve  Imdms  form  a  most  artistic  tracery.  The  date,  A.H. 
761  (1359),  is  inscribed  on  the  inside,  and  the  inscription  states  that 
the  stand  was  carved  for  the  shrine. 

In  the  history  of  the  Seljuks  of  Kermdn,  it  is  stated  that 

*  Vol.  i.  page  177. 
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Seljuk  Shih,  brother  of  Malik  Mohamed,  the  seventh  Seljuk  ruler, 
rebelled,  was  defeated,  and  escaped  to  Katff  and  Omia  Return- 
ing to  Kermin  upon  his  brother's  death,  "  he  was  seized  at  Anir 
and  killed.  His  tomb  is  there."  I  made  enquiries  on  this  point 
and  finally  discovered  that  at  the  stage  of  Beidz,  in  the  AnAr 
district,  there  is  a  garden  known  as  the  Mazir-i-Shih,  which  is 
almost  certainly  the  tomb  of  the  adventurous  Seljuk,  who  was  put 
to  death  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

After  passing  Kushkuh  on  the  following  day,  we  found  our 
caravan  in  difficulties,  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the  road  The 
two  leading  mules  had  fallen,  with  the  result  that  my  unifomv. 
packed  in  a  so-called  air-tight  case,  was  partially  ruined.  Our 
horses,  with  their  larger  hoofs,  fared  better,  and  we  gradually  got 
the  caravan  across  the  floods  two  miles  wide ;  but  the  experience 
cost  quite  £'y^  in  ruined  kit  and  stores. 

We  decided  to  call  for  lunch  on  a  fine  old  Khdn  at  Mehdiibid 
to  the  west  of  Bahrimibdd,  who  had  entertained  me  on  my  visit 
two  years  previously,  when  I  was  travelling  as  the  guest  of  the 
Farmdn  Farmd,  He  was  asleep  when  we  arrived,  but  soon  came 
out  to  welcome  us,  and  my  sister  acquired  her  first  experienae 
of  a  Persian  meal,  as  in  her  honour  we  were  introduced  into  the 
anderun?^  There,  after  a  long  delay,  we  started  on  tndst  or  curds, 
which  required  no  preparation,  while  plates  of  sweets  were  grouped 
all  round ;  at  last  an  omelet,  kabdbsy  and  all  sorts  of  piU  were 
brought  in,  with  which  we  drank  sherbet  cooled  with  lumps  of  ice. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  ladies  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  first  English  lady  whom  they  had  ever  seen, 
and  I  r^^etted  that  etiquette  forbade  me  to  act  as  interpreter, 
although  in  this  respect  Persia  is  rapidly  changing.  An  in&nt 
was  brought  in  for  inspection,  tightly  bandaged,  as  is  the  custooi, 
and  I  recollected  her  again,  when  I  stayed  with  Mahmud  Khin 
three  years  later.  On  that  occasion  he  had  just  come  back  from 
Mecca,  where  he  had  gone,  partly  at  any  rate,  to  avoid  the  ifn- 
portunities  of  Nasrulla  Khdn,  who  demanded  payment  of  a  British 
subject's  claim.  He  whimsically  acknowledged  that  he  was  now  a 
Hdjiy  "  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Nasrulla  Khin." 

Before  entering  Bahrdmibdd  another  flooded  area  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  in  riding  through  the  town  we  saw  where  the  water  had 

^  Anderun  signifies  the  women's  quarter. 
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cut  a  thirty-foot  way,  destroying  the  Hindus'  caravanserai  among 
other  buildings.  Bahr^mibdd  is  the  head  of  the  district  termed 
RafsinjAn,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  In 
1893,  *nd  again  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  most  of  the  crop  was 
exported  to  India,  but  in  1898  every  ounce  was  sent  on  camels  to 
Russia,  via  Shahrud,  although  at  first  sight  the  cost  of  transport 
would  appear  to  be  prohibitive.^  Owing  to  this  change  the  Hindus 
had  all  deserted  the  district,  and  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
Zoroastrian  agents  of  the  Russian  firm  of  Tomaniens.  Messrs 
Hotz's  agent  at  Yezd,  who  had  spent  a  night  with  us  at  Andr, 
again  put  in  an  appearance,  having  been  delayed  by  the  floods.  He 
described  bow  building  after  building  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
in^istible  rush  of  water. 

The  district  of  Rafsinjin  is  not  without  interest  from  the  anti- 
quarian point  of  view,  as  iron  spear-heads  a  foot  long  with  a  broad 
head  are  often  picked  up.  Also,  I  was  informed  that  an  under- 
ground chamber  was  once  broken  into  and  found  to  contain  a  coffin, 
resting  on  china  supports.  An  inscription  was  said  to  refer  to  a 
tribe  called  B^zil,  of  which,  however,  I  know  nothing. 

On  the  road  to  Kabutir  Khdn  we  had  another  unpleasant 
experience,  for,  although  the  Ldlazdr  river  was  fordable,  we  were 
nearly  blinded  by  a  gale  of  sand,  and  I  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  on  the  track.  That  night  we  were  all  knocked 
up — men,  horses,  and  mules,  while  the  three  or  four  watches  in 
the  party  stopped  I 

At  Robdt  I  received  a  visit  which  my  sister  described  as 
follows: — ^*'An  old  friend  of  my  brother's  rode  from  his  eyrie  in 
the  hills  to  greet  the  Consul.  He  was  a  gaunt  figure  in  long 
top-boots,  with  a  blue  smock  showing  beneath  his  short  brown 
jacket,  bis  costume  completed  by  a  huge  flapping  felt  hat  These 
men  resemble  mediaeval  barons,  sole  lords  of  villages  at  long  dis- 
tances apart,  their  society  consisting  of  their  families  and  retainers. 
They  ride  forth  after  game  with  hawk  and  hound,  followed  by  a 
horde  of  attendants,  sons  of  the  house,  poor  relatives,  and  servants, 
all  mixed  up  together  and  treated  much  alike,  without  any  fine 
distinctions  of  person."* 

At  Bdghin  we  found  excellent  quarters  in  a  pleasant  garden 
house,  and  the  day  before  entering  Kermdn  we  halted  some  six 
^  In  1900  it  was  again  exported  to  India.  '  Page  79  (First  Edition). 
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miles  out,  to  allow  the  istikbdl  or  reception  to  take  place:  This 
very  ancient  Persian  custom  is  apt  to  be  tedious,  but  as  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  it,  it  must  be  submitted  to ;  even  ministers  upon 
entering  Tehrdn  are  not  spared.  The  theory  is  that  when  an 
official  approaches  a  town  he  should  be  met  by  a  party  of  welcooie; 
and  as  I  was  founding  the  Consulate  the  reception  party  was  of 
great  dimensions. 

The  Governor-General,  when  discussing  the  question  with  Nas- 
rulla  Khdn,  who  had  preceded  us  from  Yezd,  wished  the  procession 
to  wind  round  the  city  walls,  but  that  did  not  meet  with  acceptance, 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  it  should  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  main  bdzdr.  Upon  the  auspicious  day  I  rode  to  a  tent  some 
four  miles  from  the  town,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  a  General, 
with  whom  tea  was  taken.  The  appearance  of  a  pony  13  hand^ 
2  inches  high,  covered  with  gorgeous  velvet  and  gold  trappings, 
on  which  I  was  to  make  my  entry,  was  an  unexpected  surprise. 
On  demurring,  I  was  informed  that  the  Sdhib  Diwdn  had  sent  it 
out  specially  for  me,  but  I  extricated  myself  from  the  dilemma  by 
saying  that  in  full  uniform  I  must  ride  on  a  military  saddle,  and  a^ 
my  saddle  obviously  would  not  (it  the  pony  I  was  obliged  to  decline 
the  mount  I 

These  preliminaries  having  been  duly  arranged  a  medley  ot 
riders,  some  two  hundred  in  number,  with  numerous  led  horses, 
preceded  us,  and  we  rode  at  a  snail's  pace  towards  the  city,  the 
Hindu  traders  and  the  Zoroastrian  community  welcoming  us  on 
the  road.  At  the  west  gate  a  fanfare  was  sounded,  and  about  a 
\iMViAxtA  farrashes  and  mace-bearers  joined  in,  the  whole  procession 
slowly  passing  along  the  narrow  bdzdrs^  in  which  all  traffic  was 
suspended. 

The  garden  which  had  been  engaged  for  the  Consulate  lay  a 
mile  beyond  the  walls,  but  in  due  course  of  time  we  reached  it, 
and  were  ushered  upstairs  to  undergo  a  second  tea-drinking ;  after 
which,  to  my  relief,  the  members  of  the  ij/£fc^££/ departed.  Although 
nothing  could  have  been  more  cordial  than  the  demeanour  of  the 
crowds,  I  think  that  most  Englishmen  do  not  enjoy  processions, 
thereby  differing  from  their  mercurial  neighbours  across  the  Channel 
with  whom  it  appears  to  be  a  popular  amusement 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  CITY  OF   KERMAN 

"Who  comes,  embower'd  in  the  spears 
Of  Keimdn's  hardy  mountaineers  ? — 
Those  mountaineers  that  truest,  last, 
Cling  to  their  country's  ancient  rites, 
As  if  that  God,  whose  eyelids  cast 
Their  closing  gleam  on  Irdn's  heights. 
Among  her  snowy  mountains  threw 
The  last  hght  of  His  worship  too  !  " 

—Moore,  Tie  Fire-  Worshippers. 

The  capital  of  the  province  of  Kermin  was,  from  the  dawn  of 
history,  an  important  centre,  but  the  ancient  Karmana  did  not 
occupy  a  site  on  or  near  the  city  of  to-day.  To  demonstrate  this 
fact  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Afzal  Kermdni,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  wrote  in  A.H.  584  (1188),  and  is  therefore  a 
sufficiently  weighty  authority. 

Referring  to  the  visit  of  Hajjaj-bin-Yusuf  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Hijra,  he  says :  "  It  is  possible  that,  at  this  date,  Bardshfr ' 
A'as  not  a  city  nor  well  known,  as  Jiruft  and  Bam  are  more  ancient 
than  Bardsfr,"  Further  on  we  read :  "  And  they  say  that  Bardshfr 
was  founded  by  Ardeshfr,  son  of  Bibak,  and  that  Kermin  was 

'  Bardshtr  or  Bardsfr  is  now  the  name  of  the  district  to  the  south  of  modem 
Kermin,  which  was,  when  it  first  became  the  capital,  known  as  the  "City  of 
Bardshfr.- 
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divided  into  two  divisions.  That  to  the  east  was  Bam,  the  western 
was  Sirjdn,  and  Bardshfr  is  newly  founded,  and  Abu  AH  Mobanied 
ibn  I  His,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Khabis  gate,  built  the 
houses  and  the  wall,  as  also  the  ditch  and  the  hill  fort ;  and  the 
new  fort  and  some  of  the  old  forts  are  his  work,"  At  first  sight 
there  is  a  contradiction  in  these  passages,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Ardeshlr  very  possibly  founded  a  city  near  modem 
Kermin,  but  not  as  the  capital.  Idrfsi,  too,  states  that  the  most 
ancient  capital  was  in  Jfruft. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hijra^  Arab  colonies  were  planted  in 
the  province,  and  especially  in  Jfruft,  as  Afzal  Kermini  states,  and 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  as  the  uplands  were  too  cold  for  the 
conquerors,  their  centre  would  be  Narmdshir  ^  or  Jfruft 

That  Kermin  was  ^made  the  capital  by  Ibn  Iliis  is  certain. 
His  object  was  clearly  to  be  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  the  ta« 
powerful  Deilami  family  in  Fdrs,  as  Sfrjdn,  for  many  centuries  the 
capital,  apart  from  the  drawback  of  being  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  province,  is  more  fertile,  and  occupies  a  better  position 
for  trade  than  Kermdn.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  improbable 
that  Ibn  Iliis  would  have  selected  a  site  in  the  desert,  and  we  may 
feel  confident  that  Guwishfr,*  as  our  own  city  is  also  termed,  was 
already  a  centre  of  population.  In  proof  of  this  I  cannot  do  better 
than  again  quote  from  our  author,  who  writes :  "  And  thc>'  say 
that,  belonging  to  the  old  fort  is  a  dome,  which  is  termed  the 
Gunbud-i-Gabr ;  *  it  is  of  ancient  date,  and  it  is  not  known  wh*.^ 
built  it,  and  they  relate  that  the  founder  of  it  said,  *  I  built  a  towv 
between  two  paradises,'  since  on  the  one  side  is  a  garden,  and  A5af 
and  Shihijdn,  and  on  the  other  side  the  hamlets  and  gardens  of 
Deh  Ziriif  and  Farmitdn."  * 

Abu  AH  Mohamed  Ibn  I  His  was  an  adherent  of  the  Siman 

^  We  know  that  Nannishir  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Arab  Governor,  bat,  as 
stated  in  chap,  xxxvii.,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  classic  Karmana 
was  in  Jfruft. 

'  Guwdshfr  is  a  corruption  of  Kkurra-i-Ardeshir.  In  the  PakUvi  K'ir- 
ndmak'i-Ariakhshir'i-Pdpakdny  Ardeshfr  is  made  to  say  that  the  climate  is 
healthy  and  the  streams  run  with  milk.  As  he  refers  to  having  founded  it, 
we  cannot  reasonably  deny  its  antiquity. 

•  This  signifies  "  The  Dome  of  the  Fire-worshipper." 

*  This  should  probably  be  Zirisf  and  Farmitan,  the  manuscript  being  very 
obscure  and  difficult  to  read. 
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dynasty,  and  raided  in  the  desert  between  Firs  and  Khorasdn. 
Twelve  times  he  brought  a  force  from  Khorasdn  to  Kermin,  and 
he  built  the  Hill  Fort  in  vtrhich  to  store  his  booty.  Over  its  gate 
the  following  verses  were  afterwards  inscribed :  ^  "  The  son  of  I  lids 
built  thee,  but  another  inhabited  thee.  The  world  is  thus,  at  one 
time  it  goes  forward,  and  again  it  comes  back." 

Having  then  disposed  of  this  somewhat  knotty  question,  we 
can  proceed  to  deal  with  the  city,  which  has  only  partially  changed 
its  site. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  Persia,  Kermdn  is  dependent  on  kandts 
for  its  water-supply,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  hollow,  at  an  altitude  of 
5680  feet,  while  a  limestone  range,  which  was  once  very  strongly 
fortified,  dominates  the  town.  It  is  mainly  surrounded  by  desert, 
which  is  absolutely  naked,  all  bushes  being  rooted  up  for  use  in 
the  brick  kilns  and  baths,  but  lying  at  the  junction  of  many  roads,^ 
its  position  naturally  makes  it  a  trade  centre.  The  Jupdr  mountains 
running  up  to  1 3,000  feet,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  to  the 
south-east,  form  the  main  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  the  range 
buttressing  the  eastern  comer  of  the  Irdn  plateau  is  of  almost  equal 
altitude,  but  less  prominent  To  the  north  lies  the  high  scarped 
Kuhpaia  chain,  and  further  west  is  the  distant  peak  of  Shdh 
T/morZi 

The  two  routes  to  Yezd  pass  on  either  side  of  low  regular  hills, 
known  in  this  particular  section  as  Bdddmu,  and  the  Bandar 
Abbds  road  crosses  an  insignificant  range  before  rising  to  the 
uplands  of  Bardsfr.  With  the  exception  of  the  limestone  crags 
referred  to  above,  Kermdn  is  some  eight  or  more  miles  from  every 
range,  while  to  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east,  there  is  a 
wide  belt  of  sand-hills,  which  make  life  unpleasant  when  gales  are 
blowing.  This,  and  perhaps  the  scarcity  of  water,  together  with  its 
considerable  altitude,  accounts  for  the  great  healthiness  of  the  city, 
but  at  the  same  time  interferes  with  its  prosperity,  as,  with  so  little 
land  under  cultivation,  cheap  bread  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Indeed,  the  surrounding  sterility  prevents  the  growing  of  crops  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  task  of  supplying  even  the  fruit  stalls 
of  the  capital  devolves  mainly  on  Jupdr  and  Mdhun. 

Approaching  Kermdn  from  the  east,  the  city  presents  a  some- 
what confused  appearance  of  wind-towers  and  mosques,  surrounded 
'  Probably  by  the  Ixxad-u-DoUL  *  Vide  the  plan. 
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by  ruins  almost  on  every  side,  but  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  ice- 
houses  with  their  high  walls,  in  the  shade  of  which  the  water  is 
frozen.  However,  except  by  moonlight,  the  approaches  are  squalid 
in  the  extreme,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Asia. 

The  forts,  two  in  number,  were  the  centre  of  the  life  of  andcnt 
Kermdn.  That  known  as  Kala  Ardeshir  covers  the  crest  and  spurs 
of  a  crag  which  rises  some  500  feet  above  the  plain.  The  walls,  buOt 
of  sun-dried  bricks  of  colossal  dimensions,  are  almost  perfect,  and 
in  part  rest  on  stone  foundations.  Below  on  a  westerly  spur  is  a 
second  keep,  which  was  formerly  connected  with  the  main  work  tn- 
a  passage ;  of  this  traces  can  still  be  seen.  A  road  winds  up  a 
watercourse  on  the  north-west  side  to  the  castle  on  the  crest,  which 
possesses  a  triple  line  of  defence,  and  there  is  a  deep  well,  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  in  the  Kala-i-Bandar  of  Shiriz,  legend 
averring  that  it  was  connected  with  Khabis.  So  many  murders 
were  committed  by  throwing  the  victims  down  it  that  the  Vixkil- 
ul'Mulk  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up.  The  actual  crest  covers  a  small 
area,  and  although  it  has  been  trenched,  nothing  of  interest  was 
discovered,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Between  this  fort  and  'the  smaller  one,  known  as  the  Kah-i- 
Dukhtar  or  Virgin's  Fort,  were  the  principal  buildings,  including 
the  palace  and  mosque ;  it  is  in  a  portion  of  this  area  that 
numerous  lustred  tiles  have  been  dug  up  and  brought  me  for  sale. 
The  fact  is  that  the  ruins  are  considered  to  supply  such  excellent 
manure,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  many  cultivators  load 
their  patient  donkeys  with  the  soil,  and  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  old  bricks,  which  are  sold  for  building  purposes. 

The  finest  specimen  of  lustre  that  I  saw  measures  24  inches  b>' 
18^  inches,  and  consists  of  sapphire  blue  lettering  an  inch  wide  in 
parts,  with  a  relief  of  half  an  inch  projection  on  a  ground  of  sh(»t 
brown,  with  turquoise  blue  conventional  leaves^  Unfortunately,  I 
could  not  fit  together  a  perfect  tile,  but  even  as  it  is»  this  ha^ 
been  pronounced  to  be  an  iridescent  tile  of  the  highest  qualit}-. 
Other  tiles  were  stars  of  various  sizes,  which  were  fitted  in  with 
crosses  of  turquoise  blue,  several  specimens  which  were  hoogfat 
me  showing  t^ie  exact  arrangement  I  never  obtained  more  than 
fragments  of  iridescent  bowls  or  vases,  but  one  of  these  with 
a  figure  must  have  been  of  surpassing  magnificence  when  «^K>le 
Small  bronze  fishes  and  buckles,  tc^ether  with  seals  and  coins 
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of  the  CaSphaUy  conclude  the  list,  although  fragments  of  letters 
containing  accounts,  bills,  and  complaints  of  robbery  were  not  with- 
out interest  Ancient  jars  and  sherbet  bowls  were  occasionally 
brought  for  sale,  but  their  bulk  forced  me  to  curtail  my  purchases, 
the  jars  running  to  two  feet  in  height  and  bowls  to  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter.    They  are,  however,  most  beautiful 

The  Kala-i-Dukhtar  is  much  lower,  lining  two  ridges  which 
fomi  an  obtuse  angle,  and  is  so  narrow  that  it  was  mainly  used  as 
a  covered  way,  whereas  Kala  Ardeshfr  was  very  strong. 

On  the  southern  spur  of  the  main  crag  is  a  detached  cliff,  which 
is  ascended  from  about  half  way  up  by  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  steps  hewn  in  the  rock :  it  was  possibly  a  Nakkdra  Khdna^ 
nhence  weird  music  was  discoursed  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  although 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  appeared  to  be  fresh,  and  the  steps  may 
have  been  cut,  as  one  account  relates,  for  the  use  of  the  first  Kdjdr 
Shih.  Anyhow,  it  stands  above  the  ancient  city,  the  wall  of  which 
ran  from  a  point  almost  underneath  it,  while  further  south  is  the 
deserted  quarter  of  Farmitan,  with  its  acres  of  mud  houses  almost 
intact ;  it  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Afghdns  at  the 
same  period  as  the  Zoroastrian  quarter. 

The  description  given  of  Kermdn  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Afzal  Kermini  is  worth  quoting,  if  only  as  an  example  of  Oriental 
hyperbole :  '^  Its  wall  is  like  Alexander's  barrier,^  with  a  ditch 
resembling  a  vast  ocean,^  so  that  neither  a  vulture  with  its  wings, 
nor  a  boat  with  its  sails  can  cross  it  Among  believers  and  un- 
believers such  a  city  and  such  a  wall,  with  two  forts  touching  the 
city  and  a  ditch  like  an  ocean,  can  nowhere  be  seen." 

At  the  southern  angle  of  the  range  is  a  gap,  with  a  platform 
built  out  from  the  cliff,  surmounted  by  a  tomb  in  honour  of  Reza 
Kuli  Beg.^  Bdow  are  the  remains  of  a  great  ruined  tank,  which 
was  formerly  filled  by  the  Bahrdmjird  river,  the  waters  of  which 
now  run  to  Bighin,  while  above,  a  stiff  climb  leads  to  a  small 
fort,  constructed  as  a  watch-tower,  to  warn  the  citizens  of  Afghan 
and  Baluch  raids. 

^  The  Persian  name  for  the  great  wall  of  China,  which,  although  popularly 
considered  to  have  been  a  colossal  waste  of  money,  was  of  extreme  value. 

*  The  wan  was,  at  most,  thirty-fiTe  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  is  forty  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom! 

'  Kttli  Beg  was  a  servant  of  Ibrihim  Kh^,  Zdhir-u-Dola. 
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Skirting  the  almost  inaccessible  frowning  hills,  a  cave  knov^n 
as  Kut-i-Kaftar  or  Hyena's  Home  is  passed  It  was  evidently 
inhabited  at  one  period,  a  tank  being  visible  just  below,  while  steps 
lead  up  to  it  Continuing  along  the  skirt  of  the  hills,  hi^  up  is 
a  recess,  in  which  Ya  Alt  appears  in  huge  white  characters,  and 
beneath  it  there  is  a  stone  building  near  a  tiny  spring,  Tdk-i-Ak 
or  the  Arch  of  Ali,  being  the  name  of  the  shrine,  whose  txi^-o 
stunted  trees  are  decorated  with  thousands  of  votive  rags.  The 
miniature  source  is  said  to  have  run  red  at  the  time  of  the 
massacres  at  Isfahan  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  firmly 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  Zenda  Rud. 

In  the  plain  the  ruins  lie  thick,  a  mound  being  known  as  The 
Uzb^s  Fort,  and  close  by  is  the  tomb  of  Halima  Khitun 
sister  of  Persia's  patron  saint,  the  Itftdm  Reza,  behind  which  agaio 
is  a  mosque  in  honour  of  the  Sdfdb  Zatndn}  Neither  of  these 
buildings  possess  any  importance. 

A  little  further  on,  passing  through  a  deserted  cemetery,  is  an 
octagonal  stone  building,  surmounted  by  a  bracketed  dome,  with  an 
interior  diameter  of  thirty-eight  feet,  each  face  measuring  eighteen 
feet     The  apex  is  of  brick,  and  there  is  a  circular  opening  by  way 
of  finish  ;  a  mud  ruin  touches  its  western  side.    It  is  vaguely  known 
as  JcAaUay  and  is  about  the  only  stone  building  in  Kermin.     By  the 
Persians  it  is  firmly  believed  to  be  the  "  Dome  of  the  Gabr  "  refcrrcsci 
to  above.     It  was  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Seiid  Mohamcd 
Tabashfri,  but  this  is  denied  in  some  quarters.    When  the  gni\^ 
yard  was  destroyed,  the  tomb  it  contained  was  wrecked,  ami. 
no  doubt,  the  stone  was  employed  for  building  purposes.     To 
the  south  of  it,  close  to  the  naked  limestone  range,  is  a  group 
of  mud  buildings,  known  as  Tandarustdn,  which  are  frequented 
mainly  by    Zoroastrians,  but    also   by    Mohamedans.     Oflerinp 
of  food  are  set  out,  and  if  the  Peris  or  "  good  folk "  eat  than, 
the    accompanying    wish    will    be   fulfilled.    This   is   possibly   a 
corrupt  survival  of  the  Parsi  practice  of  making  offerings  to  the 
dead. 

In  this  remote  comer,  a  low  wall  encircles  a  solitary  European 
grave,  that  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Carless  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  died  at  his  post  in  1898,  deeply  r^pretted,  not  only 

^  Sdhib  Zamdn  or  Lord  of  Time  is  the  Imdm^  who  is  considered  to  be 
ever  alive,  and  who  will  finally  reveal  himself  as  the  Makdi  or  Guide. 
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by  bis  European  friends  in  Persia,  but  also  by  many  inhabitants  of 
Kcrmin,  over  whom  he  had  considerable  influence.^ 

Moving  westwards,  the  Bdgh*i-Zirisf,  the  pleasaunce  of  Kermin, 
is  approached^  It  consists  of  several  gardens,  and  covers  an  area 
of  perhaps  half  a  square  mile.  Beyond  it  the  ancient  city  walls  are 
again  struck,  and  keeping  along  them,  the  modem  Zoroastrian 
qaarter  is  reached.  Touching  it  to  the  north  is  their  ancient  suburb, 
laid  desolate  by  the  Afghans,  the  chief  ruin  of  which  is  known  as 
Kkina  Farang  or  European  House,  and  just  outside  is  what  is 
known  as  the  race-course,  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 

On  the  south-west  side  are  the  remains  of  the  lines  of  invest- 
ment of  Aghi  Mohamed  Kh^ ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  further 
of  interest  in  the  outskirts,  except  the  blue-domed  shrine  of  Husein 
Khin  in  the  gravej^ard  to  the  east  of  the  city,  I  now  propose  to 
describe  the  interior  of  Kermin. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  which 
is  pierced  by  six  gates,  one  of  which,  known  as  Sultdni,  is  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Shih  Rukh.  It  was  by  the  Masfid  Gate  that  the 
Kijir  conqueror  entered  Kermin.  The  shape  of  Kermin  is  irre- 
gular, its  diameter  being  just  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  rather 
more  from  north  to  south.     It  is  divided  into  five  quarters  as  follows  : 

1.  Shahr,  which  includes  part  of  ancient  Kermin. 

2.  Khoja  Khizr. 

3.  Kutbdbdd. 

4.  Meidin-i-Kala 

5.  Shih  AdiL 

There  are  also  three  extra-mural  quarters  i—{a)  Gabri ;  {b)  MahtHni ; 
(r)  ju  Muiidi  (fmlg.  Mehdi). 

Touching  it  on  the  west  side  is  the  Ark  or  Fort,  in  which  the 
Governor-General  resides;  it  includes  the  Tel^^raph  office,* 
barracks  and  arsenaL  These  buildings  are  mostly  of  recent  con- 
straction,  and  are  distinctly  fine  and  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  and 
there  is  a  laige  garden  surrounding  His  Excellency's  private 
quarters; 

The  mosques  are  not  without  interest,  the  oldest  being  that 

'  Sbice  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr  Patrick  Duncan,  late  P.W.D.,  who  was  engaged  in  experimenting  in  artesian 
weUs. 

*  There  is  a  single  line  running  to  Yezd  and  Is&hdn,  and  a  weekly  post 

from  Tcbfin  and  Bandar  Abbds. 

V 
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known  as  Masjid-i-Malik.  It  was  founded  by  the  Seljuk  MaSk 
Turin  Sh^,  who  reigned  from  A.IL  477  (1084)  to  A.IL  490  (togfi). 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  historian  Mohamed  Ibrihim  okcn- 
tions  that  he  saw  it  still  standing  but  in  ruins,  and  since  that  date 
it  has  been  practically  rebuilt,  but  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  fine 
building,  although  covering  a  large  area. 

The  Masjid-i-Jimi,  known  also  as  Masjid  Muzaffar,  was  built, 
as  the  inscription  shows,  in  A.IL  750  (1349)  by  Mobdriz-u-DiMy 
Mohamed  Muzaffar,  who  ran  a  somewhat  meteoric  course,  as  de- 
scribed in  chap,  vi  The  third  mosque  of  any  interest,  the  MasjkM- 
Pi-Minir,  was  founded  by  another  member  of  his  family,  Smltam 
Imddr-U'Diny  about  A.H.  793  (1390).  In  all  there  are  said  to  be 
ninety  mosques  in  Kermin  and  six  maddris^  or  colleges,  the  finest 
of  which  is  that  founded  by  the  Zdhir-u-DoUiy  consisting  of  a 
beautifully  tiled  court  and  entrance ;  it  is  well  worth  a  visit 
There  are  also  fifty  baths  and  eight  caravanserais^  that  buQt  by 
the  first  VakU-ul-Mulk  being  quite  a  model  The  bdzdrs  are  good 
and  extensive,  but  are  inferior  to  those  of  Shiriz. 

Until  1896,  when  an  earthquake  completed  its  ruin,  the  Kubi 
Sabz  or  Green  Dome  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  building 
in  Kermda  It  was  the  tomb  of  the  Kara  Khitei  dynasty^  and 
formed  part  of  a  coll^[e,  known  as  the  Madrasa  of  TurkiUd 
The  Kuba  was  a  curious  cylindrical  building,  perhaps  fi^ 
feet  high,  with  greenish-blue  mosaic  work  outside,  the  plastered 
interior  showing  traces  of  rich  gilding.  An  inscription  on  the 
wall  was  read  for  me  as  follows: — ^''The  work  of  Vstdd^  Khoja 
Shukr  UUa  and  Ustdd  Inaiat  UUa,  son  of  Ustdd  Nizim-u- 
Din,  architect  of  Isfahdn."  The  date  was  A.IL  640  (1242),  whici 
would  be  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Bordk  Hijib,  the  founder  d 
the  dynasty.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  exact 
accuracy  of  my  informant,  and  the  tomb,  which  was  partly 
destroyed  by  the  Vakil-ul^Mulk  in  a  search  for  treasure,  is  now  a 
shapeless  mound,  thanks  to  an  earthquake  in  1896. 

Not  far  from  it  is  a  stone,  exquisitely  carved,  with  verses  from 
the  Kordn  in  Kufic  and  Naskh  '  set  in  the  wall  of  a  square  domed 
building,  which  was  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the  Kuba  Sahs, 

^  The  plural  oi  madrasa, 

*  Ustdd  signifies  master  craftsman. 

*  Naskh  is  what  we  should  terai  copper-plate  writing  in  Arabic 
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fragments  of  blue  tiling  still  adhering  to  the  pillars.  Underneath 
is  a  vault,  showing  that  it  was  evidently  a  tomb,  but  no  one  in 
Kermin  could  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject,  except  that 
it  is  known  as  Khoja  Atibeg  or  Sang-i-Atdb^.^ 

In  the  history  of  Mohamed  Ibrahim  it  is  told  of  Malik 
Mohamed,  the  seventh  Seljuk  sovereign,  that  ''on  the  outskirts 
of  Bards(r,  he  built  in  one  line  hospital,  coll^;e,  caravanserai^ 
mosque  and  his  own  grave."  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
Kuba  Sabz  may  also  have  formed  part  of  this  imposing  group 
of  buildings,  and  this  would  account  for  its  date  as  given  in 
LcNrd  Curzon*s  work,  11 55  A.D.,*  but,  at  the  same  time,  my 
informant  was  a  well-educated  man,  and  apparently  read  the 
inscription  quite  accurately;  and  as  local  information  also 
corroborates  the  date  he  gave,  it  may  be  that  the  Kuba  was  built 
by  Mcdik  Mohamed  and  appropriated  by  the  Kara  Khitei  dynasty. 
There  is  little  else  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  a  fine  square 
touching  the  Ark^  and  a  smaller  one  called  after  Ganj  Ali  Khin, 
Kermin  presenting  a  maze  of  the  usual  narrow  lanes  and  high 
mad  walls.     I  will  now  turn  to  its  inhabitants. 

Known  in  Oriental  phraseology  as  the  Ddr-ul-Amdn  or  Abode 
of  Peace,  Kermin  with  its  suburbs  can  claim  a  population  estimated 
at  just  under  5o,j0oa  This  may  be  divided  according  to  the  various 
rd^ous  sects  as  follows :  — 


Shia  Mohamedans 

37,000 

Sanni  Mohamedans 

70 

Babis  (Behai)  . 

3,000 

Babis(Ezeli)    . 

60 

Sheikhis 

6,000 

Sufis     .            .            .            . 

1,200 

Jews 

70 

Zonastrians  (Parsis) 

.     1,700 

Hindus 

ao 

Total . 

49»"o 

Shia    Mohamedans    differ    from    the    Sunnis    in    that    th^ 
■  Or  Stone  of  the  At^U>eg. 


Mohamed  died  in  A.H.  551  (1156). 
'  These  numbers  are  only  approximate,  and  represent  the  mean  of  several 
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consider  All,  the  Prophet's  son-in-law,  to  have  been  the  first  Cakfk, 
whereas  his  three  predecessors  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman 
are  execrated.  As  r^^ards  doctrine,  the  special  Shia  tenet  is  that 
of  the  ImdmaU,  Alt  its  first  holder  being  ordained  by  Mohaoied, 
while  his  successors  rule  by  divine  right,  and  are  believed  to  be  im- 
maculate, in&llible,  and  perfect  guides  to  men.  The  few  Sonnis  are 
mainly  traders  fix>m  Aviz,  near  Lir. 

The  sect  of  the  B4bis  was  founded  by  Mirza  Ali  Mohamed  of 
Shirdz,  who  in  1844  b^[an  to  declare  that  he  was  the  Bdb^  or  Gate 
of  Grace  between  some  great  person  still  behind  the  veil  of  glory 
and  the  world.  As  he  was  of  the  merchant  class,  and  not  erudite^ 
his  claims  and  writings  appeared  to  be  supernatural,  and  gained  him 
many  adherents.  He  was  finally  imprisoned,  and  in  1850  was  sent 
to  Tabriz  for  execution.  Nearly  a  whole  regiment  fired  at  him,  but 
when  the  smoke  of  the  volley  cleared  away,  there  were  no  traces  of 
the  Bdby  who  was  however  eventually  found  quite  unwounded,  and 
was  again  bound  and  shot  In  1852,  four  Bibis  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  Shdh,  and  the  sect  was  put  down  in  the  sternest 
fashion,  the  victims  being  allotted  to  the  officials  of  all  classes  to  be 
done  to  death. 

The  Bdb  had  appointed  Mirza  Yihyd,  Subh-uEzd}  to  succeed 
him,  and  for  ten  years  he  was  acknowledged,  but  his  position  «a$ 
challenged  by  his  elder  half-brother,  Mirza  Husein  Ali,  BAa  UUa? 
who  in  1866  proclaimed  himself  as  "  Him  whom  God  shall  mani- 
fest" Since  this  declaration  his  party  has  been  in  the  ascendant 
and  that  of  the  Subh-i-Ezely  who  is  living  in  Cyprus,  has  waned 
Friendly  relations  among  mankind,  abolition  of  religious  wars. 
and  the  study  of  all  beneficial  sciences,  are  inculcated,  and  these 
enlightened  views  are  gaining  thousands  of  converts^  although 
mostly  in  secret  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bat 
will  eventually  aid  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  Persia.^ 

The  Sheikhi  sect,  albeit  this  is  stoutly  denied,  hokis  almost 
identical  views  on  many  subjects  with  the  Bibis.  It  was  founded 
by  Sheikh  Ahmad  of  Ahsi  or  Lahsd  in  Bahrein,  who  was  bora 
about  175a    He  gained  a  great  reputation  for  learning  at  Kerbda, 

'  Cf.  Bdb-et-Mandeb  and  also  The  SiMlme  Poite 

*  Or  Dawn  of  Eternity. 

*  Or  The  Splendour  of  God.     He  died  in  1892. 

^  Vide  Tke  Efiisode  of  the  Bdb^  by  E.  G.  Bmwne. 
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aod  being  invited  to  Persia  by  Fath  Ali  Shih,  finally  settled  at 
Yexd  He  taught  that  at  the  resorrection  men  would  not  rise  in 
the  flesh,  but  only  spiritually^  and  he  believed  that  he  was  under  the. 
special  guidance  of  the  Imdm.  A  **  Master  of  the  Dispensation*' 
was  expected,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  sect  followed  the  Bdb 
urtien  he  revealed  his  claims.  A  majority,  headed  by  Hdji  Mohamed 
Kerim  Khin,  son  of  Ihrihim  Khdn,  Kdjir,  Zahir-uDola^  utterly 
declined  to  accept  the  new  teacher,  and  became  his  bitterest 
opponents.  The  Sheikhis  claimed  that  there  must  always  be  a 
SUa^i-^Kdmil  or  Perfect  Shia,  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  grace 
between  the  absent  Imdm  and  his  church,  and  that  Hdfi  Mohamed 
Kerim  Khin  was  that  channel  His  son,  Hdfi  Mohamed  Khin,  is 
now  head  of  the  sect,  which  numbers  7000  followers  in  the  province 
of  Keraiin,  and  perhaps  50,000  in  Persia,^  He  is  a  distinguished- 
looking  man,  possessing  charming  manners  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
outer  world  which  makes  his  society  most  agreeable,  especially  as 
he  is  entirely  free  from  fanaticism. 

The  Sufi  creed  is  a  form  of  religious  mysticism  which  has  from 
earliest  times  deeply  appealed  to  mankind  in  the  East  Even 
Plato  *  drank  of  its  fountains,  and  thereby  influenced  all  Western 
thought  It  is  difficult  to  define,  but  a  pure  theism  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  are  inculcated  in  all^orical  language,  wherein 
human  love  typifies  that  love  of  God  which  is  alone  real,  everything 
else  on  earth  being  illusory.  The  Murskid  or  Spiritual  Guide  at 
Kennin,  who  is  the  religious  head  of  the  Mihun  shrine,  is  a  typical 
Sufi,  frankly  maintaining  that  all  religious  fanaticism  is  the 
result  of  ignorance,  and  should  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
unhersal  love.  In  any  case,  a  Sufi  is  tolerant,  and  the  spread  of 
such  doctrines  would  do  much  to  remove  the  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism still  so  rife  in  Asia. 

We  next  oome  to  the  Jews  of  Kermdn,  who  are  in  a  wretched 
coixCtion,  and  yet,  as  petty  dealers,  are  absurdly  grasping,  thdr 
ideas  of  profit  being  extortion.  They  are  an  ofi*shoot  of  the 
higer  Yeui  colony,  which  is  said  to  have  travelled  east  from 
Bagfad^ 

Among  the  most  ancient  religions  is  that  of  the  Zoroastrians, 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  our  interest  as  having  survived  from  a 

^  Hamadin  and  Tabriz  are,  after  Kerm^,  their  chief  centres. 
*  Still  moie  sa  the  Neo>Platonists  of  Alescandria. 
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hoary  antiquity,  whereas  Baal,  Osiris,  and  Zeus  no  longer  can  claim 
even  a  single  worshipper.  Although  starting  with  the  same  root- 
ideas  as  Hinduism,  it  avoided  Pantheism,  and  evolved  a  religion  so 
near  to  Monotheism,  that  Zoroastrianism  certainly  ranks  close  after 
the  three  religions  of  Judaism,  Christianity^  and  Mohamedanism, 
in  the  purity  of  its  creed.  Its  main  doctrine  consists  in  the  eternal 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  eveiy 
worshipper  plays  his  part,  while  fire  is  considered  to  be  sacred,  and 
there  is  a  complicated  system  of  purification. 

Zoroastrians  are  noted  for  their  integrity,  and  are  pitre  Iiimans^ 
in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of  Arab,  Mongol,  and  Turkish  blood 
which  successive  invasions  have  brought  into  Per^a.  On  this 
account,  perhaps,  they  are  a  finer  and  healthier  race  than  ttieir 
Mohamedan  fellow-countrymen,  but  their  co-religionists  at  Bombay 
are  an  example  of  the  physical  deterioration  which  India  so 
surely  produces.  Agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits  are  usnaUy 
followed,  the  Zoroastrians  being  landowners  and  merchants.  Gencr* 
ally  speaking,  they  are  not  ill  treated  nowadays,  although  still 
forced  to  wear  sober-coloured  clothes,  and  forbidden  to  ride  in  the 
bdsdrs. 

The  women  wear  the  ancient  many-coloured  Persian  garb^nAiich 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  sight  of  their  healthy  &oes  is 
quite  a  treat  in  a  land  where  veiling  is  still  the  uniN^iolescHiie 
practice.  There  is,  however,  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture,  and  ttiat 
is  the  deep  ignorance  in  which  the  community  is  sunk,  while  their 
love  of  money  is  a  vice  that  prevents  a  response  to  the  most 
obvious  calls  on  their  charity.  There  is  also,  as  ever,  a  steady 
falling  away  to  Mohamedanism,  and  the  Kor^  is  taught  in  didtr 
schools. 

The  small  Hindu  colony  hails  from  Shikirpur  in  Sind,  ib 
members  generally  spending  three  or  four  years  in  Persia  and  dien 
returning  home.  Being  British  subjects,  their  trade  fiotirishei^ 
but  as  money-lenders  of  the  most  voracious  breed  they  are  on* 
surpassed,  one  claim  brought  into  my  court  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  40  per  cent  for  a  loan,  the  security  for  which  consisted  of 
gold! 

As  to  their  appearance,  it  is  not  prepossessing,  but  I  hardly 
2^[ree  with  Mr  Stack,  who  bluntly  writes:  **!  never  was  more 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  Hindn 
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Thqr  looked  like  withered  black  apes.''  ^  At  the  same  time  they 
have  their  good  points,  and  are  certainly  keen  in  business  matters, 
and  ready  to  accommodate  almost  any  one. 

I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  industrial  side  of  the  city. 
Kermin  was,  until  quite  recently,  more  especially  famous  for  its 
shawk,  but  to-day,  in  dealing  with  its  manufactures,  its  carpets 
claim  precedence:     These  unrivalled  products  of  the  loom  are 
woven  in  silk  and  wool,  and,  owing  to  their  fineness  and  brilliant 
colouring,  are  incontestably  the  choicest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A 
single  Kermdn  rug  will  indeed  make  almost  any  other  carpet  appear 
tawdry  and  commoa    The  patterns  are  very  ancient,  and  evidently 
date  firom  pre-Mohamedan  days,  as  figures  are  frequent,  but  it  is 
rather  the  conventional  flowers  and  the  exquisite  blending  of  colours 
that  are  so  admirable.    The  usual  size  is  about  7  feet  by  4  feet  6 
inches,  the  unit  of  measurement  being  the  ear,  which  is  39  inches 
by  i^  inches  in  the  trade.     The  ordinary  quality,  640  stitches 
per  39  inches  for  woollen  carpets,  is  quite  fine  enough  for  most 
Europeans,  but  Persian  connoisseurs  are  seldom  content  with  this. 
The  price  per  sar  being  about  £1  sterling  for  the  quality  given 
above,  these  articles  are  certainly  of  the  de  luxe  order.    When 
at  Constantinople  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  them  was  shown  to  me 
as  a  great  bargain  for  ;^26 ! 

The  FanndH  Farmd  introduced  some  ugly  European  patterns, 
but  these,  at  my  instance,  were  given  up,  and  by  rigorously 
insisting  on  adhesion  to  the  old  patterns,  as  well  as  by  opening 
oat  new  markets,  I  have  assisted  in  bringing  the  industry  to  a 
thoroughly  healthy  condition,  the  carpets  only  requiring  to  be  more 
widely  known  to  become  the  fashion,  especially  for  drawing-rooms 
and  dainty  boudoirs. 

In  Kermin  itself  there  are  about  one  thousand  looms,  each 
carpet  being  superintended  by  a  master-weaver  and  two  or  more 
little  boys,  who  work  entirely  from  a  pattern  which  is  recited,  and 
cxMitatns  many  obsolete  words ;  it  is  said  that  these  patterns  have 
been  handed  down  orally  from  father  to  son  for  many  centuries. 
Few  women  or  girls  are  employed,  which  keeps  the  work  at  a  high 

^  Six  MoHiMs  in  Persia^  i.  p.  213. 

*  At  Riwir  there  are  one  hundred  looms,  and  in  the  district  round  Kerm^ 
thirty  kmns.    This  is  apart  fit>m  the  carpet-weaving  carried  on  by  the  nomad 
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state  of  excellence,  and  aniline  dyes,  indiich  have  almost  rained  Ifae 
trade  in  nomad  carpets,  are  cansfuUy  eschewed.  It  is  dilBntilt  to 
estimate  the  output,  but  approximately  it  is  200/X)0  tomins  or 
£40,000  per  annum. 

As  to  the  silk  carpets,  '^  than  which  I  do  not  think  that  a  mofe 
exquisite  fabric  has  ever  been  woven  by  human  hands,^  as  Lofd 
Curzon  writes,  their  prices  are  about  two  to  three  times  as  Ugh 
as  those  of  the  woollen  article,  ;£^io  to  ;Ci5  pounds  being  the 
local  price  for  a  rug  of  th<e  same  measurements  as  given  above^ 
They  mske  portiires  of  surpassing  beauty,  which  even  the  blindest 
Philistine  admires,  and,  as  time  goes  by,  I  hope  to  see  them 
appreciated  in  England,  and  not,  as  now,  sold  in  the  iibsdrs  of  Caiio 
for  over  ;£'ioa 

The  Shdl  of  Kermdn  (whence  our  word  "  shawl ")  is  eitfaer 
woven  from  the  down  of  the  goat  or  from  wool  Like  the  carpets^ 
the  patterns  are  learned  by  heart,  and  the  work  is  much  finer,  and 
can  only  be  executed  by  children ;  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
invincible  distaste  of  the  Kermini  to  steady  application,  the  boys 
do  not  appear  to  be  overworked  or  unhealthy.  There  has  certamly 
been  a  change  for  the  better  since  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  Mbsson, 
when  a  pitiable  picture  was  drawn  of  the  conditions  under  whidi 
the  work  was  done. 

This  manufacture  includes  many  varieties,  the  finest  of  which, 
woven  in  a  fir-cone  pattern  of  rich  colours,  is  generally  used  fer  the 
khaku  or  robe  of  honour,  which  constitutes  the  Govemor^s 
investiture  at  No  Ruz^  A  ixdiite  or  grey  quality  closely 
merino,  and  the  striped  varieties  are  exported  to  Constaatinofile 
and  used  for  wearing  round  the  waist,  or  for  ladieal*  dress.  The 
product  of  the  Kashmir  loom  is,  however,  superior  in  the  finer 
qualities,  and  lias  affected  the  industry  to  sudi  an  extent  that 
much  down  and  wool  is  exported,  especially  to  Amritsar,  but  It  is 
stated  that  nothing  can  vie  with  the  Kermin  raw  artide,  the  qunBty 
of  which  is,  no  doubt,  enhanced  by  the  dr3mes5  of  the  drniate.  Tbe 
looms  at  work  are  sakl  to  number  three  thousand,  idtfa  an  o«lpiftor 
yyopoo  tomins  or  £6opoo 

After  these  two  staple  industries  there  is  the  minor  manufacture 
of  felts,  which  are  made  by  washing  and  rolling  masses  of  wool  or 
down.    In  Persia  a  room  is  generally  covered  by  a  hoge  felt ;  above 

^  The  Persian  New  Year's  Day. 
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thb  is  a  blue  and  yAultc  drngget,  which  is  used  for  sitdog  on  during 
tiie  summer,  but  in  winter  a  carpet  is  preferred.  Small  fidts, 
geoenOy  of  a  d^cate  fawn-brown,  are  also  used  during  journeys, 
and  Aese  are  particularly  suitable  for  bedrocmis.  An  intricate  and 
fiequenUy  artistic  pattern  in  many  colours  of  worsted  is  sometimes 
hammered  into  die  surfiioe,  and,  generally  speaking,  but  for  its 
weigfat,  a  Kenndn  felt  would  be  a  popular  article  of  export ;  it 
b  sold  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  6f  lbs.  for  the  coarsest  quality  manu- 
factured of  wool,  while  the  same  weight  in  kurk  or  down  fetches 
los.  Two  thousand  felt  cloaks  are  annually  sent  to  Tehran  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  this  payment  in  kind  being  provided  by  the 
State  domains. 

The  usual  overcoat  of  a  Persian  is  the  Arab  aia,  for  which 
Keraiin  is  also  noted,  five  thousand  of  these  brown  articles,  which 
are  cut  somewhat  like  a  professor's  gown  (and  perhaps  served  as 
its  model),  bdng  made  every  year;  their  value  is  about  £4000. 
Homespun,  known  as  barak^  is  also  woven  to  the  value  of  ;^iooo 
per  annum.  It  cannot,  however,  vie  with  the  much  cheaper  and 
more  durable  puttoo  of  Kashmir. 

The  brass  work  of  Kermdn  is  also  highly  esteemed,  and  indeed 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  city  whose  antecedents  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate should  be  able  to  produce  such  valuable,  varied,  and  artistic 
wares,  which  are  steadily  developing  and  restoring  prosperity  to  its 
inhalntants. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  Persian 
couplet — 

*'  On  the  fieure  of  the  earth  there  is  no  place  like  Kemiin ; 
Rermin  is  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  we  are  men  of  heart" 
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CHAPTER   XVII 
LIFE  AT  KERMAn 


"  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great 

Judgment  Seat"  — RtniYARD  Kipuhg. 

After  our  arrival  at  Kerm^n,  as  related  in  chapter  xv^  tbcR 
remained  much  to  be  done  before  we  could  consider  oursdves 
finally  settled.  First  of  all,  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Governor- 
General,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
SdhUi  Diwdn,  an  aged  gentleman  of  eighty,  who  was  considered  the 
type  of  a  Persian  of  the  old  school  Dressed  in  his  ofRdal  lobei 
of  Kashmir  shawl,  with  jewelled  clasps,  His  Excellency  was  iDost 
friendly,  and  asked  particularly  that  when  he  returned  my  visit  it 
might  be  r^arded  as  private  and  informal,  so  that  he  might  see 
my  sister. 

This  disposed  of  another  question,  many  Europeans  not  per- 
mitting  Persians  to  meet  thdr  families,  on  the  ground  that  the 
jealous  anderun  is  closed  to  Europeans  of  the  male  sex.  There  ti 
indeed  much  to  be  said  for  this  opinion,  but  I  thought  that  to 
observance  would  only  widen  the  gulf  between  East  and  West, 
a  gulf  that  I  was  anxious,  even  if  in  a  very  small  v*y,  to 
bridge  over ;  and  we  finally  found  that  by  judiciously  chooung  our 
guests,  and  always  inviting  one  or  two  who  had  been  to  Telirin, 
there  was  nothing  disagreeable  for  my  sister,  who  preferred  the« 
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arrangements  to  almost  entire  isolation,  as  she  did  not  know  enough 
Persian  to  mix  with  the  wives  of  my  friends. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  M.  de  Rakovzky,  an  Austrian 
traveller  of  varied  experience,  became  our  first  guest,  and  as  the 
Rev.  Henry  Carless  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  also  came 
to  settle;,  we  were  by  no  means  so  exiled  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. I  soon  organised  a  weekly  Gymkhana,  with  tent-pq[ging 
and  lemon-cutting,  etc,  which  was  enthusiastically  taken  up,  and 
oar  sports  finally  culminated  in  an  organised  race-meeting.  We 
also  practised  the  Persian  sport  of  shooting  from  horseback  at  eggs 
vnth  a  rifle  or  gun,  and  the  older  Khdns  enjoyed  the  pastime  of 
galloping  past  buckets  and  throwing  in  stones. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  could  we  have  been  treated  with  more 
consideration,  and  in  my  opinion  the  abuse  heaped  on  Persians  by 
travellers  who  have  never  even  learned  their  language  is  altogether 
unmerited.  The  Persians  are,  as  a  nation,  extremely  courteous 
and  witty:  indeed  from  highest  to  lowest  this  is  eminently 
the  case.  Their  extreme  readiness  in  retort  is  exemplified  by 
the  well-known  story  of  a  merchant  of  Isfahan  who  complained 
of  harsh  treatment  to  the  Governor,  son  of  a  famous  Vizier, 
whose  family  ruled  all  Persia.  The  Governor  advised  him  to 
go  to  various  other  cities,  but  the  Isfahini  objected  that  he 
would  still  be  persecuted  by  other  members  of  the  family.  Finally 
he  was  told  to  betake  himself  to  the  lower  r^ons.  ''  But  the 
ff^'f  your  father,  is  recently  deceased,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  I 
win  give  a  few  of  their  proverbs : 

"The  jackal  dipped  himself  in  indigo,  and  then  thought  he  was 
a  peacock.'' 

''A  cut  string  may  be  joined  again,  but  the  knot  always 
remains.'' 

"  Often  to  be  kind  to  the  tiger  is  to  be  cruel  to  the  lamb." 

"  War  at  the  outset  is  good,  if  it  ends  in  peace."  ^ 

As  with  agriculturalists  in  other  lands,  parting  with  money  comes 
very  bard,  and  I  met  with  some  examples  of  exceptional  meanness, 
one  of  which,  at  any  rate,  makes  an  amusing  story.  The  individual 
in  question,  a  royal  Governor,  was  under  considerable  obligation  to 
a  European,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  intention  of  making  him 
*  yidg  paper  by  Miss  E.  C.  Sykes  in  Folklore^  voL  xii.  No.  3. 
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a  present  One  day  a  long  string  of  servants  was  seen  approadui^ 
headed  by  the  Prince's  steward,  and  upon  reaching  my  firiend*s 
house,  a  silver  tray,  covered  with  a  costly  shawl,  was  set  down. 
When  the  covering  was  withdrawn  the  gift  was  displa)fed — two 
lettuces  from  His  Highness's  private  garden  i  The  fees  amounted 
quite  to  j£u  As  a  rule,  however,  Persians  are  most  hospitable;  and 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  courteous  manners  and  love  of  compUment 
be  Gallic,  on  the  other,  they  are  decidedly  British  in  coosidering 
food  and  clothes  ^  the  best  investment  for  their  monqr.  Compared 
with  natives  of  the  Panjdb,  of  whom  I  have  had  many  yevs'  experi* 
ence,  the  Persians  possess  much  finer  physique,  are  better  fed  and 
better  clothed,  and,  among  themselves,  are  incomparably  moce 
liberal.  To  give  an  example,  the  Kalassies,  vdio  carry  the  friane- 
table,  sometimes  refuse  to  don  their  clothing  until  afber  le^ 
peated  orders,  even  when  it  is  provided  fiee,  their  idea  probably 
being  to  sell  their  outfit  in  India.  Such  men,  too,  will  never 
an  anna  to  supplement  their  rations.  Now  my  servants  all 
their  money  on  food  and  clothing,  and  it  required  pressnte  to 
persuade  them  to  save  even  on  a  journey,  when  they  receive  a 
special  allowance.  My  limited  experience  of  Indian  jiiimiifci  is 
practically  the  same,  their  main  object  in  life  being  the  savng  of 
money. 

Again,  in  settling  claims,  I  have  only  once  met  with  discourteous 
treatment,  and  in  my  district,  writing  at  the  close  of  1900^  I  can 
say  that  every  single  claim  has  been  fairly  settled,  reasonable  ooi»- 
pensation  having  been  paid  in  cases  of  robbery.  Of  course  deisys 
are  unavoidable,  and  I  owe  much  to  the  tact  of  Nasrulla  Khin ; 
but  even  so,  dealing  with  five  Governors-General,  there  have  been 
no  instances  of  a  dead-lock,  with  constant  appeals  for  support  to  tbe 
Lj^gation,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  British  claims  have  always 
been  readily  acknowledged  by  each  successive  Govemor-GeneraL 
All  has  not  been  smooth  sailing,  however,  and  I  have  often  found 
myself  in  opposition  to  vested  interesta  For  instance,  on  inibmiing 
the  head  of  the  Custom  House  that  he  was  entided  by  treaty  to  no 
more  than  five  per  cent,  the  first  reply  I  received  waS|  *  Troaty  t 
What  treaty?    /  have  signed  no  treaty  1  ~ 

^  A  weal^y  Persian's  wardrobe  indades  several  fur  coats,  a>eiJfim  £^ 
each,  while  a  good  Jtala  or  lamb-sidii  bat  costs  £s^ 
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Allowances  have  also  to  be  made  for  the  delicate  position  of  the 
Governor-General  in  respect  to  the  muUds ;  but  here  again  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  most  friendly  muUds  to  deal  with,  and  having 
once  grasped  their  standpoint,  I  generally  found  that  reasonable 
terms  could  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  British  subjects 
were  mostty  Hindus  of  a  low  class,  who  were  engaged  in  money- 
lending,  and  were  not  at  all  anxious  for  cases  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  as  their  victims,  once  free,  are  very  careful  to  have 
QO  farther  dealings  with  this  community.  They  exhibited  their 
tngenusty  chiefly  in  flat  refusals  to  deliver  up  original  receipts, 
and  also  in  raking  up  old  claims  after  a  lapse  of  years.  In 
addition,  there  were  a  few  Indian  Mohamedan  traders,  a  few 
Persians  acting  as  agents  to  British  subjects,  and  a  stream  of 
pflgrims.  Many  of  these  latter  came  from  the  Khurram  Valley, 
and  begged  their  way  across  Persia,  even  when  provided  with 
funds.  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  only  tends  to  increase  the 
Persian's  hereditary  contempt  for  a  Hindis  which  is  as  ineradicable 
as  his  hatred  for  an  Afghan.  * 

Education  has  generally  been  shamefully  n^lected,  but  there 
is  a  healthy  discontent,  which  will,  in  time,  lead  to  teaching  the 
boys  something  in  addition  to  a  few  chapters  of  the  Korin,  which, 
being  in  Arabic,  cannot  be  understood  At  present,  a  teacher 
holds  as  bad  a  position  as  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  paid  about  as  much  as  a  waiter.  It  is  therefore 
hasdly  surprising  that  they  still  teach  that  London  is  the  name 
of  a  country,  and  that  one  of  its  cities  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  I — an 
error  dating  at  least  from  early  Sefavi  times. 

Every  week  we  took  a  long  ride,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
tiiocougUy  explored  the  environs  of  Kermin.  As  there  are  little 
mounds  with  ruins  of  forts  at  intervals  in  almost  every  direction, 
I  imagine  that  the  city  was  once  encircled  by  a  belt  of  villages,  it 
being  hardly  conceivable  that  Kermdn  could  itself  have  covered  so 
great  an  area.  Some  ten  miles  away  to  the  north  is  a  Kala-i- 
Dukhtar  occnpying  a  high  hill,  and  elaborately  fortified.  No  one 
coidd  give  any  due  as  to  its  history.  There  are  also  gardens 
within  easy  riding  distance,  and  as  the  level  sandy  waste 
fonned  idnl  going,  we  could  cover  considerable  distances  in  a 
tew  hours. 
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In  addition  to  all  this,  we  always  enjoyed  the  sense  of  novdty, 
and  the  feeling  that  we  were  acting  as  pioneers,  while  almost  every 
day  we  acquired  some  fresh  knowledge  about  the  country,  or  were 
brought  an  interesting  curio  for  sale.  Thus  life  passed  pleasantly 
enough  in  this  superb  climate,  mainly  because  every  one  made  as 
feel  welcome,  even  the  country  people  being  invariably  polite, 
although  an  English  lady  must  have  been  to  them  somethti^ 
of  a  new  experience. 

In  June  the  nights  grew  hot,  and  my  sister  sufiered  mudi 
from  the  attacks  of  sandflies,  as  I  did  not  then  know  that 
by  sleeping  away  from  walls,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  diem 
almost  entirely;  we  therefore  determined  on  a  change  of  scene 
Many  cool  r^ions  were  recommended  to  us,  but  as  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  trace  out  Marco  Polo's  route,  and  also  to 
obtain  some  stalking,  we  finally  decided  to  proceed  in  the  lint 
place  to  the  Kuh-i-Ldlazdr  or  Tulip  Mountain,  and  th«i  visit 
Sirdu,  across  which  I  felt  sure  that  the  great  Venetian  had 
travelled. 

Our  first  stage  led  due  south  among  the  sand-hills  to  a  garden 
lying  underneath  the  Jupdr  range ;  thence,  on  the  following  day. 
we  ascended  the  Bahrimjird  river,  and  enjoyed  a  nigfat  of  delic- 
ious coolness ;  at  the  third  stage  of  Kariat-el-Arab  or  The 
Arab's  Fort  we  were  out  of  the  heat  altogether.  A  fourth  ststgt 
brought  us  close  to  Ldlazdr,  and  we  lunched  by  the  way  in  a 
most  delightful  spot,  the  description  of  which,  in  TAmgk 
Persia  on  a  Side  Saddle^  runs  as  follows :  "  A  deep  gorge,  on 
both  sides  of  which  shale  cliflfs  rose  magnificently,  their  base 
washed  by  a  rippling  stream,  bordered  with  tamarisk  and 
sweetbriar,  and  we  lay  under  the  willows  and  drank  glass 
after  glass  of  the  delicious  water,  viratching  the  delicate  bloc 
dragon-flies  skim  over  the  rivulet"^  To  appreciate  a  mountain 
stream  properly,  a  previous  course  of  indifferent  v^ter  is  a 
necessity. 

Finding  that  at  the  village  of  Ldlazir  we  were  too  far  av^y  froo 
the  hills,  we  camped  at  over  i  i,ooo  feet  in  the  heart  of  the  mountaiQs;^ 
The  shooting  was  of  the  very  best,  as  the  range  was  preserved  for 
the  Governor-General,  and  had  not  been  shot  over  for  many  years 

^  Through  Persia  on  a  Side  Saddle^  P-  I47  (First  Edition). 
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At  the  same  time,  the  climbing  of  steep  hills  at  a  high  elevation 
was  most  exhausting,  especially  at  the  outset  Stalking  from 
this  centre,  I  secured  four  fair  rams  and  lost  a  fifth,  although  it 
was  tracked  by  its  blood  for  two  days.  As  the  situation  was 
unpleasant  for  my  sister,  we  decided  to  remove  to  the  west  nala^ 
where  we  camped  at  a  slightly  lower  elevatioa  We  all  suffered 
from  drinking  the  water  just  as  it  emerged  from  the  snow,  but 
I  afterwards  found  that  to  remedy  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  boil 
and  then  expose  it  to  the  sun. 

Here  the  shooting  was  even  better,  and  I  secured  six  rams  in 
as  many  days,  one  of  which  was  a  particularly  fine  head.  This 
was  the  first  good  stalking  I  had  enjoyed  in  Persia,  as  hitherto 
1  had  only  been  able  to  spare  an  odd  day  now  and  then,  which 
is  very  little  use ;  moreover,  as  no  grazing  was  allowed  on  the  hills, 
there  was  plenty  of  game,  and  had  I  wished  it,  I  could  have 
increased  the  bag. 

One  day  my  sister  and  I  scaled  the  great  peak,  termed  Kuh-i- 
Shih-Kutb-u-Din-Haider  or  The  Mountain  of  the  Saint,  the  Polar 
Star  of  the  Faith,  Haider.  We  left  our  tents,  which  had  been  pitched 
in  a  willow  grove  beside  a  brawling  brook  before  sunrise,  and  a 
mile  above  them  we  were  on  a  snow  bridge,  an  object  so  familiar 
to  travellers  in  Kashmir.  At  about  11,000  feet  the  valley  opened 
oat,  and  we  approached  the  platforms  which  had  been  constructed 
bjr  H.H.  Ndsir-U'Dola^  the  late  brother  of  the  Fanndn  Farmd. 
In  this  secluded  retreat  he  had  spent  the  summer  months  for 
many  years,  and  as,  like  all  Persians,  he  considered  females  and 
young  to  be  fair  sport,  there  was  at  that  period  but  little  game  left 
in  the  hills. 

Soon  after  this  we  had  to  scramble  up  a  stiff  slope,  above  which 
patches  of  snow  were  still  lying.  A  rest  and  another  ascent,  this 
time  over  rocks,  and  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  South-east  Persia,  at  an  elevation  of  13,700  feet,  no 
snail  feat  for  a  lady  to  accomplish.  Fortunately,  the  day  was  beauti- 
fully dear,  and  after  inspecting  the  shrine  with  its  collection  of  coins 
(among  which  figured  a  token  of  the  Queen,  dated  1837),  beads, 
and  scraps  of  iron,  which  lay  in  a  rude  circle  of  boulders,  we  turned 
to  enjoy  the  glorious  panorama. 

To  the  north  we  could  just  espy  the  squat  range  under  which 
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Kerin^  lay,  mighty  Jupir  almost  filling  up  that  comer  of  the 
iBiidscape.  To  the  east  we  saw,  close  by,  the  giant  Kuh^*Hezir« 
which  I  climbed  five  years  later,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  over 
13,000  feet^  It  is  a  beautiful  mountain,  and,  being  visible  for  well 
over  100  miles  on  the  Baluchistin  road,  must  \xave  cheered  many 
a  returning  Kerminl  South  of  it  lay  Sirdu,  and  the  succession 
of  grand  ranges  which,  under  different  names,  buttress  up  the  great 
Irin  plateau,  while  in  almost  every  direction  we  looked  across 
practically  unexplored  country,  in  which  only  the  main  roads 
appear  on  the  map,  the  districts  a  few  miles  on  either  side  of  them 
not  having  been  visited 

We  asked  our  guide  for  details  about  SAdA  Haider,  but  all  he 
could  tell  us  was  that  throughout  the  summer  he  made  known  hi» 
presence  by  loud  detonations  at  night ;  but  as  this  was  easfly  ex- 
plained by  the  splitting  of  the  rocks,  due  to  the  enormous  differcnot 
between  the  day  and  night  temperatures,  we  returned  to  camp  not 
much  the  wiser.  I  afterwards  identified  him  with  the  saint  who 
is  buried  at  Turbat. 

Loth  as  we  were  to  quit  this  delightful  range,  the  unexplored 
plateau  of  Sdrdu  proved  too  strong  a  temptation,  and  we  decided 
to  continue  the  march  to  Rdhbur  to  the  south  of  the  rai^ne;  on  the 
way  to  which  we  stopped  in  a  fine  grove  of  walnuts,  and  watched 
the  women  of  the  Mehni  tribe  weaving  their  carpetSL  The  Tillage 
of  Rihbur  lies  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Halfl  Rud,  which  drains 
all  this  district;  it  has  a  good  climate,  but  as  the  surrounding 
country  is  intolerably  stony,  we  only  halted  a  day  to  see  the 
Governor  and  the  Mehni  Chief,  both  old  friends.  The  latter,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  character,  had,  somehow  or  other. 
obtained  possession  of  a  mare  with  English  or  waler  Uood,  and 
bred  some  very  fine  stock.  News  of  this  soon  readied  the 
Governor-General  of  the  time,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  a 
party  was  secretly  despatched  to  seize  the  mare  and  her  oflTsprmg. 
My  friend  heard  this  just  in  time,  and  escaped  into  the  wilds, 
leaving  his  household  gods  to  the  disappointed  myrmidons,  who 
were  severely  "  sticked  "  for  their  failure: 

When  returning  the  Governor's  visit,  an  old  man  was  tntnv 
duced,  also  a  Mehni,  who  said  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

*  The  difference  in  altitnde  between  these  two  giants  is  very  trilliQg. 
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five  years  old  His  face  was  of  the  colour  of  wax,  and  his  hair 
like  spun  silver,  and  I  could  only  regret  that  I  was  no  painter,  for 
a  more  interesting  subject  I  have  never  seen.^ 

Upon  quitting  Rdhbur,  we  marched  approximately  east,  con- 
tinually crossing  branches  of  the  Halll  Rud,  one  of  which  was 
unpleasantly  deep,  and  halted  for  the  night  near  a  garden  round 
which  were  camped  some  fifty  families.  It  was  the  month  of 
Moharram,  and  for  hours  we  listened  to  the  wailing  cadence  of  the 
Passion  Play.'  At  last  it  ended,  and  as  a  relief  to  the  feelings  the 
whole  thing  was  turned  into  comedy,  thus  recalling  the  plays  in 
Ladakh,  where  the  same  course  is  pursued.  In  Persia  this  is  the 
only  time  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  anything  but  the  most  sincere 
devotion,  but  nomads  are  always  considered  to  be  somewhat  less 
strict  in  religious  observances. 

The  next  march  brought  us  into  Sirdu.  Throughout  the  day 
wc  were  continually  crossing  small  rivers  and  passing  through  ham- 
lets, and  we  had  lunch  in  an  orchard  full  of  ripe  apricots.  There 
was  also  a  thick  sprinkling  of  trees  in  parts,  which  was  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  usually  bare  hillsides.  This  is  the  district  of  Henza, 
through  which  we  were,  in  a  tortuous  fashion,  making  for  the  water- 
shed lying  between  the  Kuh-i-Henza  and  the  Kuh-i-Bahr-Asmin  ; 
in  the  latter  range  are  copper  mines,  which  are  worked  spasmodi- 
cally. We  finally  crossed  a  pass  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
and  thence  gradually  descended  through  waving  wheat-fields  to 
Dar-i-Maz&r. 

Thb  is  the  capital  of  S^du,  and  possesses  a  well-endowed 
shrine  in  honour  of  Sultdn  Seiid  Ahmad  Saghir,  son  of  Seiia 
KaUr,  a  descendant  of  the  Imdm  Musi  Seiid  Kablr  ^  was  said 
to  have  been  the  first  preacher  of  Mohamedanism  in  India, 
where  be  died  a  martyr's  death.  His  son  lived  and  died  in 
Sirdu,  and  the  shrine  was  built  by  one  of  the  Seljuk  sovereigns 
of  Kermin,  probably  by  Malik  Mohamed  The  adjacent  land  is 
the  property  of  the  shrine,  and  its  peasants  (known  as  Sheikh) 
constitute  almost  the  only  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  district^ 

>  He  died  in  1898. 

'  These  plays,  dealing  with  the  martyrdom  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  are  recited 
throughout  Use  month  of  Moharram.    Their  influence  is  extraordinary. 
*  KMr  and  Saghir  signify  Great  and  SmalL 
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the  nomads^  merely  spending  the  few  summer  months  in  these 
regions.  Round  the  shrine  half  a  dozen  shops  and  a  bath  have  been 
erected,  and  there  were  several  Kermdnis  enjoying  the  beautifully 
cool  climate. 

We  marched  across  the  plateau,  where  in  parts  there  was  actually 
turf,  and  camped  near  the  Sarbizan  Pass ;  close  by  were  the  ruins 
of  the  caravanserai^  built  by  the  seventh  Seljuk  ruler»  Mdk 
Mohamed,  and  from  an  adjacent  hill  we  looked  down  on  the  large 
village  of  Dilfdrd,  the  track  descending  very  rapidly.  Accordir^ 
to  Afzal  Kermini,  Moez-u-Dola,  of  the  Deilami  d)masty,  nx^ 
surrounded  in  these  passes,  his  army  being  annihilated,  and  be 
only  escaping  himself  with  a  few  servants,  and  with  the  loss  of  bL^ 
right  hand.'  The  chief  of  the  nomads  in  the  history  of  Mohamed 
Ibrihim  is  made  to  say  that  he  is  defended  by  '*  many  mountains^ 
difficult  passes,  and  thickly-wooded  spurs."  This  latter  statesoent 
would  no  longer  be  true,  although  the  range  is  less  bare  than  naxK 
others.  Sarbizan  provided  excellent  partridge-shooting,  and  a  fine 
bracing  climate,  both  of  which  we  thoroughly  enjoyed 

While  halting,  some  nomad  ladies  came  to  call,  headed  by- 1 
very  determined  old  party.  After  presenting  us  with  some  cheese, 
a  demand  was  made  for  medicine,  but  our  tabloids  were  not  at  all 

'  The  nomads  of  Sirdu  are  very  numerous  ;  their  governor  is  Mir  Mori^ 
Ali  Khin  :— 

1.  Far^lshi 

2.  Kafashi     . 

3.  MlrSalihil 

4.  Kuchami    / 

5.  Salandari  . 

6.  Makboli    . 

7.  Digoi 

8.  Buz  Sorkh 

9.  Sheikh 

10.  Sarbizani  . 

1 1.  Ar  Palla    . 

12.  Kisimn 

13.  Kurd 

14.  KahLi 

15.  Sarhaddi    . 

16.  Deh  Kuna 

17.  Tfrgar 

18.  Gorvi 

Total 
The  winter  is  spent  in  Jfruft 

*  This  latter  fact  is  denied  in  other  histories. 
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favourably  received,  the  idea  that  anything  so  small  could  be  potent 
being  rejected  with  scorn.  In  fact,  so  much  was  this  the  case  that 
our  visitors  were  not  mollified  until  a  bottle  of  some  decoction, 
mainly  water,  was  mixed  for  their  edificatioiL  The  whole  business 
reminded  me  of  a  Cape  doctor,  who  said  that  if  you  gave  a  Boer 
less  than  a  quart  of  medicine,  he  would  decline  to  pay  the  fee ! 

We  should  have  enjoyed  a  stay  of  a  month  at  Sarbizan,  but  as 
the  Sdhib  Diwdn  had  been  dismissed  after  a  very  short  tenure  of 
office,  and  the  Farmdn  Fannd  re-appointed,  we  decided  to  return 
to  Kermin  before  His  Highness's  arrival.  The  first  stage  again 
lay  across  the  plateau,  and  we  camped  on  what  I  termed  the  Sdrdu 
river,  which  is  formed  by  the  Dar-i-Mazdr  and  the  Sarbizan 
branches,  although  lower  down  the  Kuh-i-Hezdr  contributes  largely 
to  its  volume.  Our  next  stage  of  twenty-three  miles  brought  us 
out  at  Riin,  situated  in  the  open  plain,  where  I  struck  my 
second  journey.  Thence  we  marched  approximately  west,  passing 
a  ruined  caravanserai  and  some  warm  springs  of  sulphurous  water 
at  Ab-i-Gaz.  Shortly  afterwards  the  track  ran  between  two  some- 
what prominent  hills,  and  we  skirted  the  range  until  we  reached 
a  stream  of  sweet  water,  by  the  side  of  which  we  lunched.  We 
then  entered  the  Band-i-Gudar,  as  this  section  of  the  Jupir  range 
is  termed,  and  gradually  ascended  to  an  easy  open  pass  at  8600 
feet  An  equally  easy  descent  brought  us  to  another  ruined 
caravanserai  at  the  hamlet  of  Sang,  and  we  finally  halted  at 
.^b^i-Garm.  From  this  village  down  to  Mdhun  was  only  a  few 
miles,  the  track  skirting  the  spurs  of  the  range.  At  Mihun  we 
were  on  a  familiar  road,  and  that  night  found  us  back  at  Kermdn. 

The  arrival  of  the  Farmdn  Farmd  took  place  shortly  afterwards, 
and  thenceforward  picnics  and  shooting-trips,  interspersed  with 
days  spent  at  Mdhun,  enabled  us  to  spend  a  very  pleasant  time 
until  we  quitted  Kermin. 

His  Highness  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  Kermin, 
and  advocated  bread  tickets,  whereas  I  proposed  that  a  road  should 
be  built  However,  as  no  eng^ineer  was  forthcoming,  the  former 
plan  was  adopted,  every  Khdn  being  induced  to  subscribe;  but 
although  as  far  as  possible  the  charity  was  honestly  administered, 
the  nnmbers  of  b^rgars  seemed  to  quadruple.  In  any  case,  it  was 
a  novel  departure  in  Persia,  and  tended  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
bread,  which  generally  rises  at  the  coldest  time  of  the  year. 
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Just  before  Christmas  (1895)  two  Germans,  who  were  begging 
their  way  round  the  world  for  a  wager,  arrived  at  Kermia  As 
it  would  have  been  a  great  source  of  discredit  to  have  Europeans 
asking  for  alms,  I  was  obliged  to  help  them  in  every  way,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  they  had  finally 
failed,  as  such  people,  in  the  East  at  any  rate,  do  no  good 
Surely  the  inaccurate  information  collected  in  this  way  is  not  of 
much  value,  but  on  the  contrary  harmful;  moreover,  there  is 
no  Oriental  whose  idea  of  a  European  is  not  lowered  when  he 
sees  travellers  unaccompanied  by  servants,  and  sleeping  in  any 
hovel.  At  the  same  time  a  German  cavalry  officer,  a  guest  of 
quite  another  stamp,  came  on  to  Kermdn  from  Isfahan,  and  we 
were  once  again  in  touch  with  the  outer  world. 

For  some  months  n^otiations  had  been  carried  on  with  die 
Persian  Government  as  to  the  desirability  of  delimitating  the  un- 
defined strip  of  border  running  from  Kuh-i-Malik-Sia  to  Kuhak, 
but  the  winter  set  in  without  anything  definite  being  fixed.  Late 
in  December,  however,  the  Persian  Commissioner,  AH  Asbraf 
Khin,  with  the  title  of  Ihtishdm-u-  Visdruy  passed  through  Kennin, 
and  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  my  appointment  as  Assistant* 
Commissioner  was  telegraphed  from  Tehran. 

My  sister  was  very  kindly  oflfered  a  temporary  home  by  Lady 
Durand,  but  in  the  true  traveller's  spirit  she  preferred  to  &ce  all 
fatigue  and  discomfort,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  empty  oiir 
store-room  of  its  very  mixed  contents,  and  to  insure  that  the  supply 
department,  at  any  rate,  should  be  thoroughly  well  organised. 


DBSICH  FKOU  A  WATBK-FIPB, 
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FROM  KERMAN  to  KUHAK 


"  Out,  taylards,  of  my  paleys  t 
Now  go  and  say  your  tayled  king 
That  I  owe  him  no  thing." 
Somatue  of  Richard  Coer  de  Lien,  1.  3 1 1 3  (Weber,  ii.  p.  83). 


Starting  on  an  indefinitely  long  joumey  in  Persia  is  no  U^t 
task.  Our  lares  et  penatts  had,  of  course,  to  be  left  behind,  but 
to  calculate,  purchase,  divide  into  loads,  and  pack  up  supplies  for  a 
U^  party  is  a  very  heavy  undertaking.  On  the  one  hand, 
economy  in  transport  is  desirable,  but,  on  the  other,  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  breakdown  would  be  fatal ;  and  if  arrangements  for  forage  to  be 
ready  on  the  road,  for  extra  camels  to  carry  it,  and  for  securing  a 
water-supply  in  the  desert,  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes 
evident  how  much  preparation  is  needed 

In  our  particular  case  the  servants  were  all  averse  to  travelling 
in  Balucbistin,  and  required  much  humouring,  while  every  single 
article  bad  to  be  checked  and  noted  down,  as  otherwise  we  might 
have  started  off  without  such  an  essential  as  horse-shoes. 

However,  thanks  to  my  sister,  everythii^  was  accomplished  the 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  gholdm  from  Tehrin  with  the  written 
instructions,  and  finally  we  started  off  on  our  first  long  stage  of 
twenty-three  miles,  the  Farmdn  Farmd,  with  characteristic  kind- 
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ness,  lending  us  his  own  transport,  without  which  all  our  labour 
would  have  been  in  vain,  as  in  mid-winter  few  caravans  arrive 
at  Kermdn. 

It  was  cold  enough  at  Mdhun,  but  at  Hanaka,  where  the 
caravanserai  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  close  on  8000  feet,  it  was 
positively  arctic.  As,  however,  we  wisely  combined  the  Chinese 
method  of  adding  to  our  clothing  with  the  English  habit  of  plenty 
of  exercise,  we  did  not  feel  the  frost  at  all  acutely ;  at  the  same 
time,  we  were  very  grateful  to  the  Vakil-ul-Mulk,  the  builder  of  the 
caravanserai.  Riin  lies  at  an  altitude  exceeding  70CX>  feet,  but  the 
temperature  was  higher  than  at  Hanaka,  no  snow  having  fallen  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Jupdr  range:  it  is  the  Rdbin  of  Ibn 
Haukal.  We  were  much  cheered  by  hearing  that  the  Persian  Com- 
missioner had  halted  a  day  at  the  little  town,  as  we  were  determined 
to  overtake  him,  in  spite  of  his  long  start 

From  Riin  we  marched  down  the  banks  of  the  Sirdu  river. 
here  termed  the  river  of  Bam,  and  after  thirty  miles,  or  rather  more, 
lost  our  way  in  the  dark,  but  finally  found  our  advanced  caop 
pitched  near  that  of  the  Fartndn  FamUPs  regiment,  where  we  had 
to  exchange  some  mules  for  camels ;  the  district  is  named  Tafanid 
or  River-bottom,  but  there  is  no  village  of  the  name  nowadays 
The  next  stage  to  Abdrik  was  a  short  but  trying  one,  as  it  lay 
across  broken  ground,  and  having  descended  to  Hot  Country,  «e 
all  felt  relaxed  and  unfit  for  exertion. 

Storm-tossed  Abdrik  and  Tahrud  are  famous  throughout  Persia. 
which  fact  is  recorded  in  the  following  lines :  "  They  said  to  the 
Wind,  'Where  is  thy  home?'  He  replied,  *  My  poor  home  is  in 
Tahrud,  but  at  times  I  visit  Abirik  and  Sarbistdn.' "  This  latter 
is  the  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  which  I  had  halted 
in  1894  in  the  midst  of  a  very  severe  gale. 

At  Abdrik,  locally  known  as  Averk,  there  is  a  hot  spring  which 
is  covered  in  and  used  as  a  bath,  and  specimens  of  lead  and  zinc 
were  brought  to  us  from  the  hills  to  the  north-west ;  the  ruined 
fort  is  also  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  stage  to  Ddrzin  was  not  long,  but  as  it  was  utterly  monotonous, 
lying  close  to  the  pebbly  waste  of  the  river  which  held  no  water, 
we  were  glad  to  terminate  it  The  village  is  famed  in  local  legend 
as  the  spot  where  Fardmurz,  son  of  Rustam,  was  hanged  by  Bahman ; 
and  we  were  informed  that  the  right  name  was  Ddrzandn  or  Gallows* 
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Erecting.^  As  an  instance  of  what  changes  there  have  been  since 
the  1 2th  century,  I  will  quote  from  Afzal  Kermdni,  who  writes : 
**  We  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  at  Ddrzin  and  looked  at  the 
number  of  villages  touching  each  other,  and  the  fragrant  scented 
treeSk  •  •  •  Zdn-u-Din,  who  was  with  us,  said,  '  It  is  commonly 
reported  that  Firs  is  a  great  and  fertile  country,  and  it  is  known  as 
"  Half  the  World"  I  have  seen  it  all,  and  I  swear  that  in  the 
whole  of  Firs  I  have  not  seen  such  a  spot' "  To-day,  alas !  all  is 
changed,  Dirzin  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  waste,  but  even 
so  there  is  improvement,  as  one  of  the  old  kandts  has  been 
repaired,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  greatly  increase  the  cultivated  area. 

Resuming  our  march,  the  track  lay  down  the  river-bed,  with 
several  ruins,  mute  witnesses  of  a  prosperous  past,  close  to  both 
sides  of  the  road ;  we  passed  Bfdarin,  with  the  dilapidated  shrine 
olKkqfa  Asghar  and  a  belt  of  reeds,  and  missing  the  istikbdl^  rode 
down  the  river-bed  which  divides  Bam  into  two  parts ;  we  were 
finally  ushered  into  a  newly-built  house  in  a  shady  palm  garden. 

Bam  from  early  times  has  been  of  note  in  Persia.  The  district 
was  designated  Arifa  or  Four,  from  its  four  cities  of  Bam,  Rfgin, 
Narmdshir,  and  Nisa.  Of  these.  Bam  and  Rfgdn  were  founded 
by  Bahman,  Ardeshfr  can  claim  the  credit  of  building  the 
city  of  Narmdshir,  and  his  wife  constructed  the  dam  on  which 
Nisa  depended  It  was  also  the  home  of  Haftdn-bokht,' 
Ardeshir's  great  rival,  in  connection  with  whom  a  curious  l^^end 
is  recounted  in  the  Pahlevi  Kdrndmak-i-Artakshir-i-Pd^akdn  and 
also  in  the  Shdh  Ndma. 

His  daughter,  when  spinning  with  other  maidens,  picked  up  an 
apple  within  which  she  found  a  worm.  She  thereupon  vowed 
that  if  she  completed  her  allotted  task  before  the  others,  she 
would  save  the  worm  alive.  Almost  at  once  her  spinning  was 
miraculously  completed,  and,  faithful  to  her  promise,  she  cherished 
the  worm.  From  this  time  the  family  of  Haftin-bokht  prospered 
until  Its  chief  became  the' ruler  of  the  province  of  KermAn. 

According  to  the  Pahlevi  work,  "the  army  of  Haftan-bokht 

^  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  defeat  of  Fardmurz  took  place  at  Guidba,  to  which 
place  be  had  advanced  from  Bust  and  Zibul.  Vide  Macan's  Skdh  Ndmoy  vol. 
ill  pp.  1245-61 

'  Haitin-bokht  signifies  in  Pahlevi  "  the  seven  have  delivered,*'  the  '*  seven  "* 
being  the  seven  planets.  Firdusi,  probably  for  metrical  reasons,  terms  him 
Halcw^ 
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attacked  a  caravan  of  Ardesbf r,  and  brought  the  spoils  to  Guziiia 
a  borough  of  GuMr,  where  the  worm  had  its  abode.  Novr  as 
r^^ards  the  (worm)  idolatry,  it  (grew)  so  powerful  that  five 
thousand  men,  who  composed  its  forces  in  the  different  firontiers  of 
Sind,  assembled,  and  Haftin-bokht  too  collected  his  army.  Ardeshir 
sent  to  battle  with  the  worm,  but  its  supporters  took  refuge  in  the 
hills,  and,  falling  on  his  army  at  night,  routed  it  Ardeshir  then 
took  the  field  in  person,  but  was  also  routed,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life."  However,  the  worm  and  its  supporters  were  finally 
defeated  by  a  ruse,  Ardeshfr  or  one  of  his  adherents  visiting 
Guzdrin  in  disguise,  and  pouring  molten  tin  down  the  wonn's 
throat,  which  effected  the  death  of  the  monster  and  the  overthrow 
of  Haftdn-bokht^ 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  this  fable  of  the  worm  was  a  poetical 
description  of  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm,  but  I  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  a  l^^end  of  snake  worshi{x 
Mr  E.  G.  Browne,  however,  makes  the  happy  suggestion  that 
perhaps  both  these  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  l^;end»  and  th^ 
seems  extremely  likely. 

Guzirin  of  the  Pahlevi  and  Kujdrdn  of  the  Shdk  Ndmd, 
which  is  probably  the  site  of  ancient  Bam,  is  situated  about  a  mile 
above  the  fort  on  the  river.  It  is  now  a  ruin,  and  known  as 
Kuzdrdn,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Guzdrin,  and  even 
to-day  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort  is  known  as  Kut-i-Kirm.' 

At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  Nisa  must  have  been  of 
great  importance,  as  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  whole  province 
by  Mansur-u-Din. 

A  few  years  later  Abdulla  Amir  founded  the  Masjid*i-Haixai* 
Rasul,^  which  is  still  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mcxiem  towa 
Bam  has  sustained  numerous  si^es,  but  although  on  one  oocaston, 
in  Seljuk  times,  it  was  nearly  captured  by  damming  up  the  river,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  impression  was  ever  made  on  the  garrison 
except  by  a  blockade. 

^  I  would  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Parsi  editor,  and  may  be 
follow  up  this  work  with  others  of  the  same  value.  It  is  of  great  importaoce 
to  have  access  to  the  material  used  by  Firdusi.  Professor  Ndldeke's  Gennas 
translation,  too,  is  of  great  critical  value. 

*  Kirm  signifies  worm.  Kut  is  corrupted  from  Kot^  a  fort,  or  K€d^  a  house. 
Cf.  KuUi'Kaftar. 

*  /./.  "  The  Mosque  of  His  Holiness  the  Prophet" 
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The  description  given  by  Idrfsi  is  of  considerable  interest: 
"  Bam  est  grande,  commer9ante  et  riche  ;  on  y  cultive  la  vigne  et 
le  palmier ;  beaucoup  de  villages  en  dependent  II  y  a  un  chateau 
dont  les  fortifications  sont  r^put^  les  meilleures  de  toutes  celles  du 
Kerman ;  ses  habitants  se  livrent  au  n6goce  et  i  Tindustrie  ;  on  y 
(abriqoe  quantity  de  belles  ^toflfes  de  coton,  ce  qui  forme  un  objet 
considerable  d'exportation."  ^ 

In  modem  times  the  city  was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  which 
terminated  the  Kijdr-Zand  struggle,  when  Lutf  Ali  Khdn,  who 
bctd  fled  from  Kermin,  was  basely  surrendered  to  his  hereditary 
fo(!  by  its  Grovemor,  to  whose  hospitality  he  had  entrusted  himself. 
Yet  once  again,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bam 
was  besiq^ed  by  a  mixed  force  of  Afghans  and  Sistinis.  When 
the  ammunition  was  all  expended,  and  no  hope  remained,  the 
women  of  Bam,  headed  by  Bdnu  Husein  Fathd,  heated  cauldrons 
of  water,  and  gave  the  assailants  such  a  warm  reception  that  the 
city  held  out  until  help  came  from  Kermdn. 

A  few  years  later,  Aghd  Khdn  seized  the  fort  and  was 
blockaded  therein  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  until  sickness 
broke  out,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  India.  After  this 
the  erection  of  the  modem  town  was  commenced.  It  lines  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  would,  I  imagine,  suffer  from  floods  in 
years  of  heavy  snowfalls. 

Lying  at  an  altitude  of  3600  feet,  with  a  population  of  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  possessing  a  fertile  soil  and  a  climate 
equally  suitable  for  palm-trees  and  for  many  upland  products, 
Bam  is  the  centre  of  a  wealthy  district.  A  cool  north  wind 
mitigates  the  summer  heat,  the  mountain  villages  of  the  Jabal 
Biriz  range  are  close  at  hand,  and  the  importance  of  the  town  is 
enhanced  by  its  being  the  last  commercial  centre  in  this  part  of 
Asia  until  Quetta  is  reached* 

Thus  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Persia  (Narmdshir  being  under 
its  jurisdiction),  Baluchistdn  is  generally  garrisoned  by  soldiers 
raised  in  the  district,  the  Governor  being  usually  a  Bami.  It, 
however,  owes  its  wealth  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  henna  city, 
almost  all  of  that  valuable  dye  being  produced  in  the  district. 
The  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  almost  every  house,  as  at 

^  Gtographie  tf^drisi^  vol.  L  p.  423. 

'  The  distance  is  not  far  short  of  700  miles. 
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Isfahan,  standing  in  a  garden,  and  new  bdzdrs  are  springing  up 
to  support  its  affluence. 

By  one  of  the  writers  of  Eastern  Persia}  Bam  is  considered  to 
resemble  an  Indian  town,  but  I  must  say  that  I  failed  to  notice 
this.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were,  perhaps,  no  palm-trees, 
which  may  account  for  the  opinion  then  expressed.  We  visited 
the  famous  fort  by  special  invitation,  and  fotmd  that  the  dd 
town  was  still  standing,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  and  ditch.  We  passed  through  the  deserted  bdzdrs  for 
some  600  yards,  the  fort  occupying  the  northern  end  of  the 
enclosure,  and,  ascending  a  steep  incline  in  the  rock,  which  has 
never  been  smoothed,  we  passed  through  a  strong  gateway  and 
a  40-foot  wall,  which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  as  indeed  is  the 
whole  fortress.  We  then  found  ourselves  facing  a  second  and 
equally  high  wall,  some  20  yards  up  the  hillside,  and,  turning 
sharply  to  the  left,  approached  the  second  gateway,  a  square 
surrounded  by  stables  being  below  us  as  we  moved  aloi^.  .^ 
second  equally  steep  incline,  leading  up  to  a  similar  gateway  brought 
us  to  the  Artillery  Park,  where  we  saw  some  muzzle-loading  iidd- 
guns  mounted  on  unserviceable  carriages;  the  date  of  one,  I 
remember,  was  A.H.  1254  (1838).  A  third  and  steeper  passage 
led  up  from  this  square  to  a  platform,  on  which  is  a  wtU, 
which  we  calculated  to  be  some  180  feet  deep ;  it  is  alleged  to 
have  been  dug  by  Rustam,  under  orders  from  King  Solomon^ 
It  now  only  supplies  the  water  for  a  bath.  A  short  flight 
of  steps,  and  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  fort,  a  Ckakdr 
Fasl^  or  Four  Seasons,  evidently  constituting  the  Governor's 
quarters. 

From  the  roof  of  this  building,  we  enjoyed  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  view.  Looking  back,  Kuh-i-Hez«Lr  with  its  mantle  of 
freshly  fallen  snow  riveted  our  gaze,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
valley  the  hills  showed  up  against  the  turquoise  sky,  the  Shih 
Sowdrdn  range  to  the  south  forming  another  vision  of  beaut)*. 
Below  us  lay  the  date-groves  of  Bam,  and  we  could  trace  its 
river  to  the  north-east ;  we  also  indistinctly  saw  the  grecnciy 
of  Narmdshir.    Far  away,  Bazmin,  loveliest  of  peaks,  rose  up 

^  Vol.  i.  page  196. 

*  A  Chahdr  Fasl  is  a  set  of  rooms,  so  arranged  that  they  enjoy  whatever 
breeze  is  blowing,  being  open  in  every  direction. 
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grandly  in  solitary  state,  and  we  could  not  decide  which  was  the 
finer  of  the  two  great  giants.  Bazmdn,  however,  rears  its  head 
some  9000  feet  above  the  plain,  whereas  Hezdr,  albeit  loftier,  rises 
but  7000  feet  above  Siin,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  if  lesser 
peaks. 

In  the  town  several  wealthy  families  are  resident,  chief  of  whom 
is  Suliman  Khin,  who  thirty  years  ago  was  in  charge  of  Sir 
Frederic  Groldsmid's  escort.  Next  in  importance  and  related  to 
him  was  my  friend  the  Asad-u-Dola^  who  has  governed  Baluchistin 
intermittently  for  many  years. 

Upon  leaving  Bam,  which,  I  may  remark,  the  Persian  Com- 
missioner had  only  quitted  the  day  of  our  arrival,  we  passed 
through  the  ruins  of  Chehel  Kura  or  Forty  Colts.  Upon  demand- 
ing the  reason  for  this  name  as  applied  to  a  garden,  we  were 
told  that  it  was  formerly  so  vast,  that  a  mare  which  had  been 
lost,  was  not  found  until  accompanied  by  a  brood  of  forty  colts ! 
I  afterwards  learned  that  the  same  l^end  was  related  about  a 
garden  near  Kermin,  which,  lying  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
could  not  have  been  more  than  100  acres  in  extent,  so  that  it 
is  evidently  a  stock  legend,  like  that  of  Chehel  Tan,  Forty  is  a 
favourite  number  in  the  East,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  tale  of  Ah 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

Four  miles  from  Bam,  we  made  a  short  sharp  descent,  and  the 
track  passed  between  the  two  portions  of  the  very  important  village 
of  Bora,  which  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Beravdt  As  it  has  a 
population  of  5000,  and  exports  annually  i20,ocx>  lbs.  of  henna, 
besides  grain  and  dates,  it  is  remarkable  that  this,  the  largest  centre 
of  population  after  Bam,  should  never  have  been  noticed  by  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Sistdn  mission.  Nor  is  this  its  only  title  to 
fame,  as  in  the  vicinity  lives  a  tribe  of  men,  who  are  believed  to  be 
taylards.  Originally  there  were  two  tribes,  {a)  Dumddr^  or  those 
having  tails,  and  (*)  Ndrtfgi ;  only  the  Ndrtfgi  are  now  left  It 
may  perhaps  be  news  to  most  of  my  readers  that  we  English  were 
considered  to  possess  caudal  appendages  (as  the  heading  to  this 
chapter  shows) ;  in  the  same  way,  all  Shia  boys  are  taught  that 
Sunnis  are  similarly  favoured. 

To  Vakilibid  we  marched  along  a  fine  stream  of  water,  which, 
with  its  palms,  willows,  and  waving  grasses,  afforded  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  arid  monotony  of  the  greater   part    of   Persia. 
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We  had  now  reached  the  district  of  Narmdshir,^  the  name  bdi^ 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Narimdn  Shahr  or  the  City  of  Narimia 
who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Rustam.  With  its  graceful  tama- 
risks and  mimosa,  this  tract  might  be  a  slice  cut  out  of  Siod,  and 
it  is  much  warmer  than  Bam.  Until  almost  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  parts  of  it  were  held  by  the  A^^iins,  and 
it  is  only  now  beginning  to  recover  its  prosperity. 

From  Vakilibid  we  enjoyed  about  the  pleasantest  winter  stage 
in  Persia,  graceful  tamarisks,  not  bushes  but  trees,  and  the  KakMr, 
a  species  of  mimosa  loved  by  the  camel,  together  with  numerous 
little  streams,  affording  the  senses  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure 
Half-way,  we  crossed  a  sluggish  river,  which  is  lost  near  Fahraj* 
and  there  our  guest,  Count  Magnus,  left  us,  proud  of  being  the  first 
German  who  had  penetrated  so  near  to  the  eastern  confines  oi  Persia 
A  few  miles  up  the  right  bank  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  founded  by 
Ardeshfr,  now  known  as  Chiguk^bdd  or  Sparrow-town. 

Plenty  of  francolin  called  from  the  jungle,  but  I  had  wisdy 
packed  away  my  gun,  as  our  only  business  was  to  push  on,  and  a: 
night  we  halted  at  the  little  village  of  Burj-i-Agh^-Mohamed,  z&a 
lunching  by  a  stream  which  would  .have  justified  the  Rastiauci 
Horace  by  the  fact  of  flowing  down  and  leaving  a  dry  bed 

The  following  morning  we  traversed  a  mile  of  jungle,  and  tbec 
suddenly  emerged  on  to  hard,  bare,  open  desert,  which  continued 
for  some  five  miles,  after  which  scrub  was  seen,  followed  by  tamarisb; 
and  we  were  again  in  a  jungle,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  Rigia 
This  place  is  shown  on  the  map  in  large  type,  but  it  merdy  consists 
of  a  mud  fort,  garrisoned  by  ten  soldiers,  and  possesses  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  two  hundred.  All  round,  however,  are  hamlets, 
whence  supplies  may  be  procured  in  abundance,  while  the  graztcg 

'  Nomads  of  Narmdsfair : — 

1.  Riis 

2.  Guigendi 

3.  Palangi  . 

4.  Mohamed  GbuUmi 

5.  Sarhaddi 

6.  Sheilchi  . 

7.  Nidati    . 

8.  Hot 

9.  Mir  Reki 
la  SakhU  . 
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for  camels  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in  Persia,  and  is  resorted  to 
from  every  part  of  the  province. 

The  Persian  Commissioner,  whom  we  had  once  again  almost 
overtaken,  had  left  us  a  despairing  message  to  the  effect  that,  if  we 
did  not  slacken  our  pace,  we  should  wear  him  out,  but  this  admis- 
sion, as  may  be  imagined,  only  stimulated  us  not  to  relax  our 
efforts,  and  as  both  forage  and  camels  to  carry  it  were  all  ready 
at  Rigin,  we  decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  halt  even  for  a 
day. 

Between  us  and  Bampur  lay  i6o  miles  of  Lut,  but  as  heavy  rain 
bad  fallen  ordy  two  days  previously,  we  enjoyed  much  better  water 
than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  travellers,  and  traversed  the  distance 
in  nine  days,  with  scarcely  a  hitch,  the  only  contretemps  being  the 
loss  of  fifteen  camels  for  half  a  day. 

The  Goldsmid  Mission  had  followed  a  southerly  route,  to  avoid 
Sarhaddi  raiders,  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  the  first  European  explorer 
ofBaluchistdn  (if  we  except  Alexander  the  Great),  had  travelled  by 
Baztnin,  which  village  I  had  previously  visited,  but  the  main  route 
lay  between,  and  had  water  at  every  stage.  Indeed,  were  it  other- 
wise, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  march  the  reliefs  across  the 
<iesert,  and,  even  as  it  is,  a  withered  corpse  is  not  unfrequently  seen, 
bearing  witness  to  the  difficulties  of  the  route.  Each  stage  was 
monotonously  like  the  rest,  but  at  Dar-i-Kishkin,  about  half- 
way, we  not  only  had  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  but  found  a  tiny 
perennial  stream,  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  form  a 
hamlet 

At  Gazak  we  had  traversed  two-thirds  of  the  desert,  and  were 
delighted  to  find  some  nomad  tents  and  a  palm-grove.  We  finally 
struck  the  Bampur  river  at  Kuchgardan,  through  which  I  had 
already  passed,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  fully  appreciated  its 
shady  tamarisks  and  sweet  water. 

An  escort  of  camelry  here  met  us  and  a  wilder-looking  or  more 
irregular  force  is  scarcely  conceivable.  One  man  in  particular,  with 
2  great  reputation  for  courage,  boasted  of  a  scarlet  beard  of  won- 
drous size.  Doubly  protected,  as  we  had  also  a  detachment  of  Bam 
cavalry,  motmted  on  tiny  starved  ponies,  which  were  mercilessly 
galloped  about,  we  marched  on  to  Bampur,  and  thence  to  Fahraj. 
At  this  latter  place  our  reception  was  most  ceremonious,  the  garrison 
lining  the  road,  and  the  band  playing  the  National  Anthem ;  and 
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when  we  espied  the  Persian  Commissioner's  camp,  we  felt  well 
pleased  to  have  overtaken  him  scarcely  more  than  half-way. 

Social  functions,  including  visits  from  and  to  the  Ihttskdm-^k- 
Vizdra  and  the  Asad-u-Dola^  occupied  two  days,  during  which  time 
we  engaged  thirty  Baluch  camels.  It  was  agreed  that  I  shoaki 
march  a  day  ahead,  in  order  to  be  present  on  the  frontier  when  tbe 
Persian  camp  arrived. 

As  far  as  Magas,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  the  same  old  chief 
as  two  years  previously,  we  were  on  a  familiar  route,  but  as  this  had 
been  my  furthest  point  east,  I  was  only  too  anxious  to  go  be)*ond 
it  Surin,  where  we  halted  a  day,  had  plenty  of  snipe,  but  thc>' 
were  very  wild  in  the  morning,  and  later  on  the  heat  was  too  madi 
for  me,  as,  although  it  was  early  February,  we  had  daily  noon 
temperatures  of  86°  in  our  tents.  Hitherto  only  vague  rumours  as 
to  the  British  party  had  reached  us,  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  I  had  not  pushed  ahead  so  fast  to  no  purpose, 
when  a  messenger  came  from  Colonel  Holdich  to  the  eflfect  that  fat 
was  nearing  Panjgur,  and  hoped  to  be  on  the  frontier  about  the 
middle  of  February.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  too  was  equally 
anxious  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  Persian  Comintssiooer,  as 
I  had  not  been  able  to  despatch  a  messenger  until  reaching  Fahra;, 
and  he  evidently  had  not  arrived. 

From  Surdn  we  passed  through  Sib,^  and  thence  marched  t  • 
the  south  of  Dizak,  and  so  on  to  Isfandak.  There  we  found  a 
charming  date-grove,  a  stream  of  crystal  water,  but — no  inhabitants, 
the  fact  being  that  the  headman  felt  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  tbe 
prospect  of  meeting  the  Asad-u-Dola^  as  he  had  been  concerned  in 
various  raids  and  other  misdemeanours.  In  consequence,  be  and 
the  villagers  were  bivouacking  in  the  Siahin  range  to  the  rK>rtb, 
watching  the  development  of  events,  and,  no  doubt,  accusing  the 
Commission  of  being  the  cause  of  their  exile. 

We  were  now  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mashkel  or  Mashkid 
river  (the  latter  being  the  Baluchi  pronunciation^  Its  gitat 
river-bed  and  towering  banks  all  point  to  its  having  been 
originally  a  mighty  river,  whereas  now,  even  in  spate,  the  torrent 
is  readily  forded  after  the  first  rush,  yet  the  proverb,  '•  He  who 

1  This  is  the  capital  of  a  district  which  includes  Paskub.  Its  inhabitants  at 
Arbibi,  who  are,  I  think,  the  aborigines.  Later  on,  in  the  spring,  its  Govenxr 
rebelled. 
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stops  to  tie  the  latchet  of  his  shoe  in  the  Mashkel  is  lost/'  must 
have  had  its  reason.  Its  waters  discharge  into  the  desert  to  the 
east  of  J^lk  and  partly  supply  the  Mashkel  date-groves. 

We  were  now  but  two  stages  from  our  main  body,  a  messenger 
having  announced  that  the  British  Commission  had  just  arrived. 
After  a  halt  at  a  pool  in  the  river-bed,  we  finally  rode  past  Kuhak, 
saw  the  gleam  of  symmetrically-arranged  tents,  and  were  soon 
shaking  hands  with  fellow-countrymen,  after  a  journey  of  600  miles 
mainly  across  deserts,  at  an  average  including  halts  of  15  miles  a 
day,  which  must  almost  constitute  a  record  for  a  lady  marching 
with  a  caravan. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  PERSO-BALUCH  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 

"  Lordynges,  also  I  fynde, 
At  Mede  so  bigynnetb  Ynde ; 
Forsothe  ich  woot  it  stretcheih  ferrest 
Of  alle  the  londes  in  the  est." 
— Homance  of  AHsaunder,  line  4834  (Weber,  i.  p.  lot). 

By  way  of  preface  to  this  chapter  I  propose  to  give  some  account 
of  what  was  ofBcially  known  as  the  Ferso-Baluch  Boundary  Com- 
mission, although  the  Ihtisham-u-Visdrd,  with  greater  accurac}'. 
termed  it  the  Perso-Kalit  Commission. 

Rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  an  overland  telegnph 
line  to  India  was  under  consideration,  and  it  was  important  x^ 
know  with  whom  to  treat,  this  sealed  land  was  visited  by  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid,  the  final  result  of  his  enquiries  being  that  a 
boundary  was  drawn  from  Kuhak'  to  the  sea,  Kuhak,  which 
was  considered  a  strong  fortress,  was  at  that  time  independoil. 
and  remained  so  ;  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Sistin,  the  countn' 
was  unexplored,  and  of  unknown  ownership ;  no  steps  were 
therefore  taken  to  determine  the  boundary.  The  Persian  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent  Govenwt 
in  the  shape  of  IbrihJm  Khin,  who  indeed  did  his  best  to  prevent 
the  determination  of  any  boundary,  but,  failing  in  that,  he  adzed  or 
Kuhak  as  soon  as  the  English  Commissioner  was  well  out  ot' 
the  country.  This  step  was  not  recognised  by  our  Foreign  Office. 
'  Kubak  is  tbe  diroiouilve  of  Kuk^  a  hill. 
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but  as  for  some  ten  years  longer  our  protectorate  over  Kaldt  and 
interest  in  its  affairs  was  slight,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  remain 
quiescent 

When,  however,  our  troops  were  stationed  at  Panjgur,  raiding 
was  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  it  was  suggested  to  H.I.M.  Ndsir- 
u-Din  that  the  undefined  section  of  the  frontier,  together  with  the 
Kuhak  question,  should  be  finally  settled.  This  occasioned  much 
correspondence,  during  which  a  Kermdni  wrote  to  the  Persian 
Government  that,  just  as  Isfahan  was  half  the  world,  so  the 
Mashkel  date-groves  were  half  of  Baluchistdn,  producing  the 
finest  fruit  in  the  world.  The  n^otiations  were,  I  believe,  on 
the  point  of  fallii^  through,  the  Shdh  not  caring  for  the  expense 
of  a  commission  that  would  not  bring  in  an  increase  of  revenue, 
when  Naoroz  Khin  of  Khdrdn  suddenly  occupied  the  groves, 
which  had  only  recently  been  visited  by  the  Asad-u-Dola^  and 
declared  by  him  to  belong  to  Persia.  Upon  news  of  this  reach- 
ing Kermdn,  the  Farmdn  Farmd  wrote  me  an  official  letter, 
asking  me  to  eject  the  invaders  of  Persian  soil.  In  reply,  I 
pointed  out  that  such  incidents  were  unavoidable  until  the  frontier 
was  fixed,  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  could  take  no  action.  A 
copy  of  this  correspondence  was  sent  by  the  Farmdn  Farmd  to 
Tehiin,  and  brought  home  to  His  Majesty  the  inconvenience  of 
doing  nothing ;  he  thereupon  promptly  agreed  to  the  Commission, 
which  met  at  Kuhak  towards  the  end  of  February. 

Our  party  vras  not  a  very  large  one,  Colonel,  now  Sir  Thomas, 
HoMich  being  Chief  Commissioner,  while  Captain  A.  C.  Kemball 
and  myself  were  Assistant  Commissioners.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  Wahab, 
R£.i  was  in  charge  of  a  full  survey  party,  and  the  escort  of  two 
companies  of  Jacob's  Rifles  and  a  few  sawdrs  were  under  Lieut. 
C  V.  Price;  To  conclude  the  list  of  British  officers,  Lieut 
Tumbull,  LM.S.,  was  medical  officer  in  charge. 

We  fonnd  that  we  had  reached  Kuhak  only  four  days  after 
the  British  Commission,  and  the  Persian  Commissioner  arrived 
the  next  day,  but,  had  it  not  been  for  our  promptitude,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  finish  the  work  during  the  cold 
weather.  Even  as  it  was,  after  10  A.M.  the  sun  was  much  too 
powerAiI  to  be  safe  or  agreeable,  while  the  clear  weather,  so 
requisite  for  survey,  ends  in  March,  to  be  succeeded  by  six  months 
ofhaie 
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During  the  afteraoon  I  was  able  to  explain  to  Colonel  Hddkh 
the  etiquette  of  an  istikbdl^  and  the  following  morning  the  Persiafl 
Commissioner  and  the  Asad-u-Dola  marched  in  amid  the  Uaie  o( 
trumpets  and  band,  headed  by  our  sowdrs  and  some  led  horses 
The  Persian  camp  was  pitched  on  the  left  or  Persian  faink  of  the 
dry  river-bed,  and  the  great  question  immediately  arose  wlio  sboold 
pay  the  first  call 

I  must  here  explain  that  the  Uuishdm^n-Visdrm^  who  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  European  etiquette,  was  only  too  fead^  to  act 
correctly  throughout,  but  as  the  Governor  of  Baluchistin  suppKed 
him  with  everything,  including  the  food  he  ate,  he  had  to  be  guided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  truculent  Warden  of  the  Marches,  win, 
however,  I  must  say,  was  only  standii^  up  for  what  he  considered 
his  rights.  Our  view  was,  that  as  first  arrivals  we  should  be 
called  on ;  but  unfottimately  Persian  etiquette  is  just  tibc  reveise. 
The  question  was  then  debated  in  the  Persian  camp  on  the  fines 
that  Colonel  Holdich  was  only  sent  by  the  Queen's  Vioerof, 
whereas  the  Persian  Commissioner  was  representing  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  the  Asad-u-Dola  was  his  Governor. 

In  short,  this  question,  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem,  was  all  iffi- 
portant,  as  being  the  actual  test  of  relative  official  importanoe. 
and  the  assembled  Baluchi  chiefs  from  both  sides  of  the  kacSaa 
watdied  eagerly  to  see  who  would  score  first  blood.  It  might  hait 
dragged  on  for  days,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  fact  that  both  tte 
Persian  Commissioner  and  the  Governor  of  Baludiistibi  had  csJled 
on  me  first  at  Kermin  and  at  Fahraj ;  they  were  coosoqacntiy 
bound  to  do  as  much  for  my  superior  officer. 

When  the  day  came,  the  escort  was  drawn  up  in  two  Imes,  lod 
as  the  Persian  cortige  approached,  all  possible  honours  vert 
rendered,  and  the  two  Persians  walked  into  the  tent  togetba* 
it  being  out  of  the  question  for  one  to  precede  the  other,  fiir  tfaa! 
would  have  implied  seniority. 

A  short  visit  with  little  conversation  took  place,  paitly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Persian  of  India  and  that  spcksiy  in 
Irin  are  entirely  different  languages,  as  I  have  mentioned  befaie 
This  was  evidently  not  entirely  grasped  in  India,  and  the  result  «a» 
that  the  official  munsAi,  who  was  receiving  a  high  salary  and  allow- 
ances, was  not  able  even  to  carry  a  message,  so  that  the  whok 
work  of  interpreting  and  writing  fell  upon  my  small  office. 
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The  starting-point  of  the  Commission  was  on  the  Mashkel, 
opposite  Kuhak,  and  to  save  time  an  artistic  cairn  was  already 
being  constructed  on  the  left  bank:  This  was  at  once  questioned, 
but  the  explanation  that  the  opposite  bank  was  low,  and  that  the 
next  one  would  be  on  our  side,  smoothed  over  that  difficulty, 
akhougfa  an  invitation  to  be  photographed  at  the  cairn  ¥ras 
declined,  the  astute  Asad-u-Dola  thinking  that  **  presence  ^ves 
ooosent** 

At  the  proposed  site  of  No.  2  pillar  there  was  a  full  meeting. 
We  afterwards  heard  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  my 
sister  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cairn  was 
placed,  nothing  would  have  tempted  the  portly  Governor  of 
fialucbist&n  to  make  the  ascent  Once  there,  after  recovering 
his  breath,  he  became  cantankerous,  and  said  that  we  were  robUng 
him  of  a  valuable  and  fertile  district,  which  proved  to  be  half  an 
acre  in  extent  The  fact  that  the  line  to  be  followed  had  already 
been  decided  at  Tehrdn  went  for  nothing,  and  we  had  to  leave  him 
to  his  representative  to  be  calmed  down. 

The  tirdess  Colonel  Wahab  left  us  in  order  to  pillar  the  Siahin 
nnge^  and  we  suggested  that  Suliman  Mirza^  the  Farmdn  Farmds 
representative,  should  accompany  him,  which  he  did  most  unwill- 
ingly*  climbing  peak  after  peak  with  his  English  colleague,  and 
finding  it,  as  he  confided  to  me,  heavier  work  than  had  ever  before 
fallen  to  his  lot  Colonel  Wahab  happens  to  be  an  extraordinarily 
accomplished  mountaineer. 

The  two  Commissions  now  marched  to  Isfandak  in  three  stages, 
and  thence  we  proceeded  towards  Jdlk  by  the  Bonsar  pass,  just 
below  which  we  encamped  Here  a  second  crisis  occurred,  the 
Persian  Commissioner  sending  word  that  the  Baluchis  had  re- 
ported to  him  that  a  boundary  pillar  had  been  erected  to  the  west 
of  the  pass,  and  that  this  was  causing  much  excitement  Having 
first  carefully  ascertained  that  the  erection  in  question  was  only  a 
triangulation  point,  a  message  was  sent  back  to  the  effect  that 
surprise  and  pain  were  felt  at  the  idea  that  we  could  have  done 
aicfa  a  thing,  and  so  crestfallen  were  the  objectors  that  for  a  time 
there  was  no  more  trouble. 

The  various  details  of  the  two  parties  formed  the  most  incon- 
gruous medley  imaginable,  what  with  British,  Persians,  Baluchis, 
and  soldiers,  rq^ular  and  irrq^ular.     Camels,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
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were  also  a  very  prominent  feature,  and  last  but  not  least  came 
our  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. 

All  down  the  Kalagin  valley  were  palm-groves  and  a  green 
luxuriance  of  maiden-hair  fern,  while  at  Laji,  on  the  top  of  a 
tower,  I  recollect  a  stuffed  dummy,  exactly  like  one  of  the  giant 
warders  which  still  ornament  Alnwick  Castle:  We  were  told  that  it 
had  been  manufactured  by  a  dervish,  who  guaranteed  immtinity 
from  capture  so  long  as  the  tireless  watcher  kept  guard  I  However, 
it  was  for  its  gale  that  Laji  will  always  be  memorable.  At  1 1  PJl 
one  night  it  b^[an  to  blow  so  hard  that  a  new  tent  was  ripped  r^ 
down  its  centre  in  a  few  minutes.  By  dint  of  great  efforts  our 
tents  were  kept  up,  or  most  of  them,  but  the  Persian  camp  was 
prostrate,  and  next  momix^  we  were  asked  to  halt  a  day  for 
repairs.  To  guard  against  any  recurrence  of  such  a  disagreeable 
incident,  the  Asad-u-Dola  made  a  soldier  lie  in  charge  of  eadi 
p^  for  the  rest  of  the  journey ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Kalagin  were  a  wretched-looldng  people,  bot 
little  better  than  the  Bampur  slaves,  and  throughout  we  were  strudc 
by  the  fact  that  the  chiefs  were  much  finer  physically,  and  also 
fairer.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  members 
of  a  different  race,  as  mentioned  in  chap.  viiL,  although,  of  couise; 
their  cleaner  and  handsomer  clothes  would  make  a  considerable 
difference;  the  cultivators  are  said  to  be  almost  all  Arfaibts.  a 
subject  tribe  not  far  removed  from  serfdom.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
passed  through  Kalagin  on  his  way  from  Nushki  to  Bampur. 

At  Jdlk  we  halted  for  a  fortnight,  while  the  pillars  were  erected 
by  which  the  Mashkel  date-groves  passed  to  Kalit,  as  already 
agreed  upon  at  Tehrin.  The  district  to  the  north  was  practicaSy 
desert,  and  Colonel  Holdich  deemed  it  best  to  save  a  second  cold 
weather's  work,  by  suggesting  that  the  ranges  miming  down  souA- 
east  from  the  Kuh-i-Malik-Sia  should  be  accepted  as  a  boundaiy, 
without  doing  anything  more  than  sending  a  fl}ring  party  to  travel 
along  them. 

As  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  Persian  Commissioner,  it  only 
remained  to  visit  and  decide  upon  the  ownership  of  some  few  groves 
of  no  great  value,  \ymg  to  the  north  of  the  others.  As  luck  wooM 
have  it,  I  had  first  heard  of  the  existence  of  these  unimportant 
groves  when  in  Sarhad  in  1893,  ^^cl  had  taken  full  notes,  so  that 
Wahab  and  Kemball  had  only  to  see  to  the  erection  of  boimdan* 
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mounds,  which  at  the  best  were  a  makeshift,  being  composed  of 
sand  and  bushes,  and  one  at  least  had  disappeared  by  1899. 

The  Jilk  oasis  is  of  considerable  extent,  covering  quite  four 
square  miles.  Everywhere  there  are  date-palms,  under  which  were 
growing  barley,  wheat,  and  beans,  and  in  the  gardens  were  pome- 
granates, fig-trees,  and  vines.  Down  the  centre  ran  a  marshy 
nala^  full  of  reeds,  which  we  explored  one  day  for  pig,  and 
scattered  about  were  eight  considerable  villages.^  A  remarkable 
phenomenon,  observed  by  Colonel  Holdich,  was  that  the  Mashkel 
date-groves,  some  forty  miles  to  the  east,  were  fed  by  springs  from 
Jilk,  which  run  underground  to  the  edge  of  the  hdmun.  I  may 
mention  that  these  groves,  far  from  being  *'  half  of  Baluchistin,"  are 
of  but  little  value,  but  this  did  not  prevent  their  being  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance. 

In  this  oasis  there  were  several  domed  buildings,  mainly  built  of 
sun-^ried  bricks,  inside  which  were  the  tombs  of  a  departed  race 
of  chiefs,  known  as  the  Keiinian  Maliks.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake,  there  being  little  doubt  that  these  chiefs  were  members 
of  the  SafEir  family,  which  ruled  in  Baluchistin  for  more  than 
five  centuries.'  Some  of  the  mausolea  consisted  of  but  one 
chamber ;  others  also  possessed  an  antechamber,  while  a  third  kind 
had  two  stories.  There  were  remnants  of  tiling  under  the  line  of 
the  dome,  and  occasionally  there  were  crude  drawings  of 
elephants  and  peacocks,  but  everything  was  of  the  lowest  order 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

The  Persian  New  Year's  Day  (March  21st)  most  unfortunately 
came  round  just  before  our  work  was  finished.  The  British  Com- 
missioner proposed  to  call  with  his  staff  on  his  Persian  colleague,  as 
representing  the  Shih,  but  as  the  Asad-u-Dcla  said, ''  Where  do  I 
come  in  ?  "  Nasrulla  Khin  was  once  again  kept  on  the  move  between 
the  camps,  and  we  imavoidably  offended  the  Governor  of  Baluchistin 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Persian  Commissioner  was,  in  our  ^es,  the 
Shih's  representative,  but  that,  if  he  desired,  a  visit  would  be  paid 
to  him  later  on.    This  waving  of  the  olive  branch  was,  however,  of 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  which  is  ruled  by  AbduUa  Kh^,  Bolakzif, 
comprise  Ghamshadzil,  Reki,  Arbdbi,  Shiihi,  Umrdi,  Sipdhi,  Riis,  and  a  Hindu 
or  two^  who  live  mudi  like  Mohamedans — except  when  fellow-countrymen 
arrive. 

•  Wafpu99^ 
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tittle  avail  It  was  a  gbod  thing  that  our  Uboufs  were  so  netfiy 
terminated,  as  the  breach  between  the  Asad^^^Dola  and  tbe  Iktithim-' 
u^  Visdra  grew  daily  wider^  culminatii^  in  a  threat  on  the  part  of 
the  former  to  leave  the  latter  without  supplies  in  the  deaert  00  tbe 
return  joum^,  if  Colonel  Holdich's  demand  that  the  Pcniai 
anihorities  should  be  responsible  for  tbe  Yarahmadzif^  «» 
accepted.  Matters  were  thus  at  an  imptiist.  However,  an  arrange* 
ment  by  which  the  obnoxious  agreement  was  partly  signed  by  the 
two  Commissioners  in  my  tent,  saved  the  situation^  and  at  the 
formal  meeting  only  the  description  of  the  various  pillars  wai 
detailed,  and  the  maps  duly  signed  and  sealed.  The  Asad^t^M^ 
({uite  ignorant  of  the  ruse,  beamed  ivith  triumph,  and  I  tried  bud 
to  look  dejected  as  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each  pillar  wai 
solemnly  read  out — and  nothing  else  I 

The  day  before  the  Commission  broke  up  athletic  sports  were 
orgmiisedy  commencii^  with  a  camel  race,  which  suggested  a  seriei 
of  *'  prehistoric  peeps."  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
camel  is  the  origin  of  the  ancient  dragon,  at  least  as  regards  tbe 
head  and  neck.  Everything  went  off  well  until  the  wiestiin([ 
match,  when,  owing  to  the  different  styles  and  rules,  a  long  deby 
ensued,  and  as  soon  as  the  combatants  were  hard  at  it,  the  crowd 
broke  in  and  h&gm  to  belabour  the  unhappy  champions.  In  a 
moment  stones  and  sticks  were  in  active  circulation,  and  many  of 
us  had  a  bad  time  while  separating,  or  trying  to  separate,  the  coci- 
flicting  parties. 

The  Bami  soldiers  then  raised  a  cry  that  rifles  were  neoessai)'* 
and  made  off  to  their  cainp,  although  a  percentage  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  belabour  their  general  As  they  all  knew  me; 
I  galloped  off  to  their  camp,  and  kept  them  from  touching  their 
rifles,  or  rather  insisted  that  they  should  be  put  down,  and  then,  to 
prevent  a  fiasco,  instructed  competitors,  but  no  others^  to  go  fasKk 
to  the  ground.  The  Asad-u-Dola  and  the  Persian  Commissinnrf 
were  then  persuaded  to  return,  and  I  proceeded  to  find  Colood 
Holdich,  who  had  kindly  taken  my  sister  to  the  camp.  He  at  once 
mounted  a  spare  pony  and  cantered  back,  and  the  races  were 
concluded  in  a  most  friendly  spirit    The  Baluchis  fiiUy  dxjogiit 

^  This  Sarhad  tribe  was  constantly  raiding  across  the  frontier,  and  it  vo 
partly  on  that  account  that  we  so  gladly  gave  up  the  date-groves  owned  t>r 

them. 


^ 
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that  wv  bflMi  becQ  pfodatmcd,  and  affifitnblcd  in  hxgcnumbecs-— to 
help  n%  tkey  said.  One  lesson  I  leained»  and  tiiat  was  to  avoid 
I II IT ^Uttg  coinptiJtiDns  in  mnedqports;  it  aioiises as mnch  feeling 
as  a  fbotbalt  match  in  Lancashire. 

The  sequel  was  amusing^  as  the  Asad-u-Dold  announced  his 
intennaD  ot  suciung  every  uouy  ail  idino,  wnrrcnpoo.  asy  tcncs, 
whkh  bgr  apoit  from  the  Brkish  camp^  wcie  invaded  hy  the  wliole 
icgimcnt^  seeking  iust  or  sanctnarjr  round  my  dnurger.  The  Asud' 
U'Dola  harangued  his  mxsi^  but  m  vain,  and  tiien  appealed  to  me  for 
assistance  Acting  on  Colonel  Holdich's  instructions,  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  one  man  should  be  punished  on  both  sides,  as  I  had 
noted  two  particularly  outrageous  ofTenders,  and  so  the  incident 
dosed. 

A  great  banquet  was  the  last  event  to  commemorate  the  fact 
that  the  frontier,  300  miles  in  length,  had  been  delimitated  in  just 
a  month,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellence  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Chief  Commissioners.  On  this  occasion,  to 
quote  my  sister,  Tat  Hdji  Khin,  the  Persian  Commissioner's 
interpreter,  came  to  the  front,  electrif)nng  us,  when  he  suddenly 
struck  up  the  Highland  LaddU^  which  had  been  taught  him,  so  he 
told  us,  by  an  English  lady,  to  whom  he  had  become  tenderly 
attached  during  his  stay  in  London."  ^ 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  started  back  towards 
Kuhak,  after  the  most  cordial  of  leave-takings,  and  thus  terminated 
the  Perso-Baluch  Boundary  Commission. 

>  Through  Persia  an  a  Side  Saddle^  p.  283  (First  EdiCioiiX 
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ACROSS  BRITISH   BALUCHISTAN  TO  QUETTA 

"  Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillared  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs." 

— ^Tennyson,  RecolUcHons  of  the  Arabian  Ni^kts. 

British  Baluchistdn  has,  so  far,  lacked  a  historian,  although  in  the 
reports  drawn  up  by  various  officials,  the  material  is  all  ready,  and 
only  awaits  the  man.  Geographically  speaking,  the  western 
section  consists,  in  its  northern  division,  of  desert  running  up  to 
the  Helmand,  the  centre  and  south  being  occupied  by  long  but 
narrow  valleys,  trending  with  the  greatest  regularity  from  north- 
east to  south-west  Further  east  the  Baluch  Highlands,  which  are 
an  offshoot  of  the  mighty  Hindu  Kush,  are  entered,  and  it  is  on  the 
great  plateau  held  up  by  them  that  both  Kaldt  and  Quetta  arc 
situated.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  climate  of  the  western  section  b 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Persian  Baluchistin,  Panjgur  in  particular 
supplying  some  of  the  finest  dates  in  the  world ;  but  between 
Kalit  and  Quetta  the  cold  is  sometimes  intense,  and  I  recollect 
Colonel  Wahab  pointing  out  a  spot  where  his  party  had  been  over- 
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taken  by  a  blizzard  In  the  dark  they  had  pitched  their  tents  under 
the  lee  of  a  mound,  which  in  the  morning  was  discovered  to  be 
composed  of  commissariat  draught  bullocks,  frozen  to  death  I 

As  &r  as  my  journey  is  concerned,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate from  chaps,  viil  and  ix.  that  Khirin  is  peopled  by 
Noshirwinis  and  various  subject  races,  Panjgur  by  Gichkis,  and 
KaUt  fay  a  very  mixed  population  of  Brdhuis,  Rinds,  Afghans, 
Dehwdrs,  slaves,  and  Hindus. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was  less  than  two  decades 
ago  that  a  British  representative  first  appeared  at  Panjgur,  in 
the  person  of  that  great  frontier  officer,  Sir  Robert  Sandeman. 
The  Government  of  India,  not  wishing  to  incur  a  large  and 
totally  unremunerative  expenditure,  b^;an  by  sending  an  officer  on 
tour  for  several  cold  seasons ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient,  as  the 
Baluchis  only  waited  until  the  escort  had  gone,  to  recommence 
their  feuds.^  In  1891,  Major  Muir  was  holding  a  court  out  of 
sight  of  his  guard,  and  incautiously  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mir  Shah- 
did,  a  noted  blackguard.  Resistance  was  made,  an  unarmed  servant 
being  killed,  and  Major  Muir  severely  wounded,  while  Shahddd 
escaped  for  the  time  being,  but  as  my  presence  at  Kermin  made 
Persian  Baluchistdn  too  hot  for  him,  he  finally  surrendered  to 
Kemball  in  his  1894-95  ^our.  For  a  year  or  so  after  this  outrage 
a  small  garrison  was  maintained  at  Panjgur,  but  this  was  withdrawn 
^  1893,  ^^  coimtry  having  settled  down  to  some  extent,  although, 
as  later  chapters  will  show,  the  struggle  against  the  restraints  of 
civilisation  was  not  quite  at  an  end. 

To  resume,  as  far  as  Kuhak  we  halted  at  the  same  stages  as  before, 
the  weather  daily  becoming  hotter,  but  at  Laji  the  monotony  was 
relieved  by  two  bears,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Baluchistdn,  chasing 
Tumbull  back  into  camp.  We  all  turned  out  and  raced  up  the 
hill,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  we  only  got  a  glimpse  of  Bruin,  who 
was  quite  out  of  shot,  and  we  had  to  be  content  with  recovering 
TumbuU's  helmet  I  think  that  bears  must  be  very  rare,  as  I  have 
only  on  one  other  occasion  seen  their  tracks;  indeed,  the  food 
questkm  must  be  a  difficult  problem  for  them  to  solve. 

At  Kuhak  we  camped  near  the  pretty  little  village,  where,  while 
examining  a  mausoleum,  similar  to  those  described  at  Jilk,  I  found 


*  The  Rindsi  in  addition  to  giving  troable  in  other  ways,  attacked  a  telegraph 
party  m  1893b  kxiting  everything  and  carrying  off  five  captives. 
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a  brick  with  an  inscription,  nratilated  in  places,  but  wiA  a  km  bKS 
legible,  to  the  effsct  that  Malii  Sfaams-u-Dm,  windiBd  in  AA 1017 
(1617),  was  the  individual  m  wiiose  hoooiir  the  tomb  bad  bcm 
built     He  was  ahnost  certainly  tibe  opponent  of  Ganj  Ali  Khia^ 

From  Kuhak  we  crossed  the  Mashkel  with  its  ooflee-cdoiixri 
flood,  Kttle  more  dian  a  foot  de^  and  then  entered  die  valkjr  of 
the  Rakshin.  It  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  runs  east  tor  some 
200  miles  with  a  northerly  trend.  At  the  second  stag^  we  ancler- 
went  our  worst  experience  of  salt  water,  which  aot  even  the  most 
hardened  campaigner  could  swallow,  and  we  bittedy  rcgaikd  a 
case  of  beer  which  we  had  presented  to  onr  Persian  ooUGiguei 
Our  flour,  too,  was  musty  and  almost  inedible. 

The  folk)wing  day  brought  us  to  Panjgur  or  Five  Tomhsi  so 
called  from  its  five  chiefs  slain  at  die  time  of  the  Arab  Conqocat; 
it  is  a  lovely  oasis;  consisting  of  several  hamlets  and  extensivedIt^ 
grovesL  Indeed,  the  dates  of  Panjgur  are  considered  to  surpass 
all  others.  However,  the  district  bore  rather  a  sinister  rqMitatiDO» 
as  in  the  previous  year  a  Ghdsi  had,  in  a  most  add-bk)oded  and 
treacherous  manner,  attacked  Lieut  Parker,  who  was  in  €xmxt»sA 
of  a  section  of  a  mountain  battery.  The  dastardly  assailant  (ho> 
fiessed  to  be  anxious  to  show  off  his  horse's  paces,  and  asked  Parioer 
to  canter  ahead,  whereupon  he  rushed  up  and  stabbed  him.  It  isaitis- 
fectory  to  know  that  he  was  quickly  caught  by  the  gunners;  aivl,aftcr 
trial,  was  duly  hanged  and  burnt  Kemball  having  been  the  judgeca 
that  occasion,  an  attempt  at  vengeance  was  highly  probable;  «c 
were  all  therefore  forbidden  to  go  out,  except  with  an  orderiy,  vA 
we  took  the  extra  precaution  of  strolling  about  with  shot  guns, 
idiich  would  stop  a  Gkdsi  better  than  any  revoh^er. 

We  halted  for  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  following  day  we  pneii 
tiie  deserted  barracks,  occupied  until  1894  by  infimtry  of  die  sunt 
raiment  as  that  composing  our  escort,  ^Jacob's  Rifles,*  whidi 
has  since  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  Uganda.  The  beat  was 
trying  and  the  days  long,  as  the  march  was  alwaj^  over  fay  8  AJU 
and  a  siesta  was  quite  out  of  tlie  question. 

However,  we  were  steadily  rising,  as  oar  aneroids  sfaoiMil  ^ 
although  the  marches  were  intensely  monotonous^  day  sueoecdins 
da^  without  a  sign  of  life  being  anywhere  visible,  yet  we  cooki 
interest  ourselves  by  speculating  on  the  causes  that  had  swqit  sway 

'  Vide  chap.  ix. 
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tbe  population  froin  this  valley,  which  for  mile  after  mile  was  care- 
fully tenacedy  while  here  and  there  were  mounds  littered  with 
pottery.  War,  no  doubt,  had  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but,  even 
more  piobttbly,  ruthless  deforestation  in  this  and  adjacent  districts 
bad  dccitascd  the  rainfall,  after  which  the  springs  dried  up  and  the 
popahtion  was  driven  away.  At  the  same  time,  water  is  to  be 
pfocnred,  and  artesian  wells  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  service, 
but  what  particularly  struck  me  was  that  we  were  passing  through 
a  most  magnificent  country  for  camel  breeding*  Everywhere  the 
richest  scrub  covered  the  ground,  while  the  climate  and  soil 
resembled  that  of  many  parts  of  Afghanistan.  Consequently 
tbeie  would  be  no  fear  that  the  camels  raised  here  would 
break  down  on  trans-frontier  service,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
widi  those  bred  in  the  plains.  Even  in  the  last  Afghdn 
war,  nqrlect  of  this  question  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
loss  of  36POO  camels,  which  not  only  dislocated  the  traxxsport 
xrrioe,  but  also  bred  tbe  most  terrible  amount  of  sickness ;  now- 
adays perhaps  all  this  is  changed,  but,  even  so,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  use  cannot  be  made  of  this  "  Great  Lone  Land,"  where  we 
saw  no  sign  of  life  for  quite  200  miles. 

At  Nigha  Kaldt,  which  we  reached  by  a  35  mile  march, 
we  halted  ^  cx>uple  of  days  to  recuperate  our  camels,  and  utilised 
the  dday  to  inspect  the  immense  ruins.  The  great  reservoirs,  of 
which  we  saw  frequent  remains,  were  prominent  objects ;  as  already 
mentioned,  in  BaJuchistdn  they  are  termed  Garbasta,  After  this 
we  rose  more  rapidly,  and  were  soon  on  the  Baluch  Highlands, 
where  the  level  plains  were  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  where,  thanks 
to  the  greater  altitude,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  march  at 
night 

Towards  the  end  of  April  we  reached  Kaldt,  the  capital  of 
Bafajchistin^  which  is  situated  at  the  considerable  elevation  of  7000 
fcet  As  mentioned  in  chap,  ix.,  a  great  ruler  of  this  province  was 
Narir  Khin,  who  accompanied  Nddir  Shdh  to  DelhL  Upon  re- 
turning to  Kalit  he  found  that  his  brother's  tyrannical  behaviour 
had  rained  the  country,  all  the  Hindus  having  fled  in  a  body  to 
save  their  property.  Nasfr  Khdn  killed  his  brother,  Hdji  Mohamed 
Kh^  and  received  the  title  of  BegUrbigi  from  Nidir  Sh^,  who 
evidently  approved  of  his  action.  In  a  few  years  he  restored 
pf'c^sperity  to  Baluchistin,  and  it  is  related  that  he  marched  via 
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Panjgur  to  Kasarkand,  every  chief  apparently  submitting  to  him 
and  becoming  his  tributary. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  Nidir  Shdh  he  opposed  Ahoad 
Shih,  and,  at  first,  successfully.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at 
Mastung,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Kalit,  where  he  was  besieged 
After  beating  off  three  assaults  peace  was  made,  and  Nasfr  Khin 
bound  himself  to  furnish  troops  whenever  called  upon  to  do  sa 
In  return  for  this  he  was  excused  the  payment  of  tribute. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  aided  Ahmad  Shdh  against  Persia*  and 
headed  his  Baluchis  in  a  desperate  charge  which  decided  the 
day  in  a  battle  fought  near  Meshed  Again,  at  Tabas,  bjr  u 
ambuscade  of  his  planning,  the  Persian  army  was  annihilated. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  his  kingdom  was  extended  as  far  as 
distant  Karachi,  and  Baluchistin  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled. 

Kalit  possesses  a  population  of  perhaps  50poo  inhabitants,  which 
however  fluctuates,  the  town  being  almost  deserted  in  the  deptib 
of  winter.  Its  bdzdrs  are  very  mean,  and  altogether  Kalit  shows 
that  it  is  owned  by  a  race  which  is  far  lower  than  the  Persians  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  Its  fort  was,  I  understand,  mainly  the 
work  of  Nasfr  Khin,  and  at  the  time  of  its  construction  most  hift 
been  almost  impregnable,  its  situation  being  excellent 

In  this  work  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  games  {dayod  by 
Baluchis,  but  it  seems  that  we  owe  the  now  popular  exercise  of 
tent-paging  to  this  people.  In  support  of  this  I  give  an  extiact 
from  Pottinger :  *'  Before  I  close  this  enumeration  of  their  diver- 
sions, I  may  describe  a  very  hazardous,  though  popular  one  among 
all  classes,  which  they  perform  on  horseback,  and  call  Nexub 
Bazee  or  spear  play.  A  wooden  stake  of  moderate  thickness  t$ 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  a  horseman  at  full  speed  pierces  it  vitb 
the  point  of  his  spear  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  out  of  dx 
earth  and  carry  it  along  with  him.  The  difficulty  and  danger  io 
accomplishing  this  feat  is  evidently  augmented  or  decretSBd 
according  to  the  depth  that  the  stake  is  in  tiie  ground** ' 

Nasir  Khin  died  in  A.D.  1795,  and  it  was  during  his  sucoessor^^ 
reign  that  Pottinger  passed  through  the  country,  and  noted  that 
since  his  death  even  Kej  had  ceased  to  pay  tribute.  His  unworth)* 
successor,  Mahmud  Khin,  was  a  drunken  creature,  and  died  in 

Travels  in  Beloackisian^  pi  66. 
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1819^  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Mehrdb  Khin,  during  whose 
reign  Kalit  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  Government  of 
India. 

In  1838  that  most  '^wild,  ill-considered,  and  adventurous" 
expedition,  as  Sir  Henry  Durand  justly  termed  it,  to  force  a 
w^  and  worthless  sovereign  on  the  Afghdn  people,  was  under- 
taken, and  British  officers  were  deputed  to  Kalit  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Khin,  whose  territories  were  traversed  in  the 
advance  on  Kandahir.  Suspicions  of  treachery  on  his  part  arising, 
in  November  1839  a  British  force  attacked  and  stormed  Kaldt, 
and  Mehrib  Khdn  was  killed.  His  papers,  when  found,  proved 
that  he  was  innocent  of  disloyalty,  but  was  the  victim  of  an 
intrigue;  His  successor  and  the  British  representative  were  both 
murdered  a  few  years  later,  and  a  second  Nasfr  Khin  was 
appointed  diief,  being  succeeded  in  1857  by  Atir  Khudadid 
Khin. 

His  career  was  distinctly  chequered,  as  for  nearly  twenty  years 
he  was  at  war  with  his  Sarddrs.  In  1877,  Quetta  was  bought  by 
the  British  Government,  and  during  the  subsequent  Afghin  war 
Khudadid  rendered  yeoman's  service.  Later  on  his  doings  aroused 
dissatisfaction,  and  after  having  murdered  his  Vizier  and  family  in  a 
somewhat  atrocious  fashion,  he  was  deposed,  and  Kalit  was  again 
occupied  by  British  troops. 

On  this  occasion  the  immense  treasure  that  was  seized  was  laid 
out  at  interest,  and  is  now  being  spent  in  improvements.  It  is 
wonderful  how  generally  throughout  Persia  the  confiscation  of  these 
cases  of  rupees  was  noticed,  and  the  Khin  commiserated  It  rather 
reminded  me  of  an  Armenian,  who,  being  in  a  Consulate  at  the 
time  of  the  massacres,  and  hearing  from  refugees  that  his  relations 
and  friends  were  all  being  murdered,  appeared  quite  unmoved. 
Later  on  in  the  day,  a  fresh  arrival  mentioned  that  the  Pasha  had 
seized  all  the  money  of  one  victim,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  my 
acquaintance  tore  his  hair  and  bewailed  the  calamities  that  had 
be£dlen  his  nation. 

To  conclude  this  short  sketch,  Khudadid  Khin's  son,  Mahmud 
Khin,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  is  now  the  Khin  of 
Kalit  and  B^Urbigi  of  Baluchistia 

To  resume,  we  rode  over  a  low  pass  in  the  hills,  and  came  in 
s%fat  of  the  picturesquely-situated  fort,  where  the  British  Com- 
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misstoner  was  met  by  the  Khin's  brother  and  some  reoeiitly-iibed 
Lancers.  The  camp  was  pitched  near  the  miserabIe*k>okiag  faoikl* 
ing  which  houses  the  political  agent ;  however,  we  had  no  ituoa 
to  grumble,  as  from  its  garden  we  procured  the  first  v^eUbles 
that  we  had  tasted  since  leaving  Jdlk,  where  we  had  eojofed  i 
solitary  dish  of  beans.  We  were  once  again  on  the  telegnph  line; 
which  we  had  quitted  at  Kermdn,  and  two  stages  fnrAer  on*  bqraod  J 
the  delightful  Mastung  valley,  we  struck  the  road  in  cooise  oM 
construction  to  Kalit,  which,  however,  has  never  been  fiatahei  I 

At  our  last  camp  of  Sariib  we  could  see  the  nearly«coflipleted  I 
Bolin  pass  railway,  and  our  Persian  servants,  in  order  to  air  diar 
knowledge,  came  to  inform  us  what  it  was.  Our  uncivilised  boaes 
did  not  take  kindly  to  cantonments,  and  were  nearly  driven  wild 
first  by  a  wheel-barrow,  and  then  by  the  railway-station.  We,  for  cor 
part,  revelled  in  the  green  avenues,  and  when  we  finally  leaded 
the  Agency  at  Quetta,  felt  inclined  to  exclaim,  as  S^di  does  of 
Shirdz,  «  This  indeed  is  Paradise ! "  1 

The  kindly  welcome  of  Sir  James  Browne,  the  beautiful  Engiisk- 
like  house,  and  all  the  unwonted  luxuries  of  every  kind,  wen  i 
fitting  end  to  a  most  successful  journey,  which  enaUes  my  sister  ti> 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  lady  to  ride  from  the  Caspian  Ses  to 
India,  a  distance  of  close  upon  2000  miles. 


WKOt  A  nuiAN  1 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  MISSION  TO  THE  KARUIH  VALLEY 

"  And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 
Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore 
By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gul^ 
Plun^r^  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  nighty 
Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 
Rejoins  her  in  Uieii  hat  upon  the  sands." 

— Matthsw  Arhold. 

Tbe  two  days  we  spent  at  Quetta  were  fiilly  employed  in  social 
duties  and  selling  off  horses  and  mules.  Fortunately,  I  had 
abeady  disposed  of  three  horses  at  Mastui^,  and  we  took  on 
three  to  Simla,  while  the  transport  authorities  height  most  of  my 
nnlea.  In  bet,  after  using  my  horses  fen-  about  a  year,  I  made  a 
considerable  profit  on  them,  prices  in  India  ruling  very  high  and 
remounts  still  being  of  a  poor  quality.  I  understand,  however, 
that  tbeie  is  a  steady  improvement,  but,  after  living  in  Persia,  the 
country-bred  horse  seems  a  very  "  three-comered  "  animal 

We  detemuDcd  to  leave  most  of  our  servants  temporarily  at 
Quetta,  while  the  heavy  baggage  was  despatched  by  goods 
train  to  Karachi,  and,  after  saying  good-bye  to  our  genial  host, 
vhooe  almost  sudden  death  shortly  afterwards  was  a  great 
loss  to  bis  country,  we  started  for  Simla.  The  BoUn  line 
was  just  completed,  but  not  open  for  traffic,  and  we  travelled 
via  HumAi  through  a  belt  which  for  wildness  can  only  be 
compared    to    the    Bushire    kotals.      A    communicative    guard 
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pointed  out  a  mountain  of  mud  which  may  at  any  time  destroy 
the  line,^  and  altogether  the  run  was  extremely  interesting, 
although  the  temperature  steadily  rose  hour  after  hour. 

At  a  roadside  station  a  Tehrdn  tel^[ram  overtook  me,  con- 
taining  the  terrible  news  of  the  assassination  of  H.I.M.  Nistr-u- 
Din.  The  ill-fated  monarch  was  visiting  the  shrine  of  Shdk  Abdul 
Az(m,  near  Tehrdn,  when  Mima  Rezi,  a  follower  of  the  notorious 
Jamil-u-Din,  who  plotted  against  Persia  from  Constantinopk 
stepped  forward  with  a  petition.  As  the  kindly  Shih  was  in  tbc 
act  of  taking  it,  the  assassin  fired  his  revolver  which  was  concealed 
behind  the  paper ;  his  victim  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  H.H.  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  giving  out  that  the  Shih  was  only  slightly  wounded, 
drove  back  to  Tehran,  and  took  all  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  order 
before  the  sad  news  was  known.  This  decided  action,  whid  was 
supported  both  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  and  the  Russian  Ovff 
d*Aff aires y  undoubtedly  saved  Persia  from  a  period  of  ananby. 
The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  also  rendered  great  service,  as,  acting 
on  instructions  from  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  it  advanced  money  to 
pay  the  troops  and  to  enable  H.I.M.  MuzafTar-u-Dfn  to  read  the 
capital  without  undue  delay. 

Our  servants  were  quite  stunned  at  the  news,  and,  as  residents 
in  the  country,  we  were  able  to  sympathise  keenly  with  them  on  tbe 
heavy  loss  suffered  by  the  land  of  Ir4n.  We  fully  expected  tte 
the  whole  country  would  be  in  a  turmoil,  and  that  I  shouk)  vcn 
soon  be  recalled,  and  although  it  was  my  intention  to  pay  only  ^ 
flying  visit  to  Simla,  I  b^^n  to  wish  that  my  camp  equipage  bad 
been  sent  to  the  coast  by  passenger  not  by  goods  train. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  familiar  station  at  Kalka  «as 
reached,  but,  as  our  servants  were  demoralised,  and,  like  many 
Persians  abroad,  homesick,  we  prudently  resolved  to  mardi  up 
to  Simla  in  three  stages,  instead  of  leaving  our  horses  to  foUov 
us. 

I  had  spent  little  more  than  a  fortnight  at  the  lovdy  te 
somewhat  cramped  hill-capital  of  India,  enjoying  much  hosp- 
tality    the    while,   when    orders    came    for    me   to    proceed  to 

^  If  the  railway  be  continued  to  Nushki,  it  could  then  be  onited  to  Katv^ 
by  a  line  nmning  through  a  much  less  difficult  country  —  at  least,  so  1 
understand. 
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the  KcLnin  valley,  and  my  work  at  Simla  being  finished,  we 
left  somewhat  hurriedly,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the  monsoon. 
Not  only  did  we  fail  in  this,  but  we  also  were  unlucky  in  having  a 
notorious  roller  in  the  ss.  Kapurthala,  After  two  days  of  misery 
we  reached  J^k,  where  the  monsoon  was  not  felt,  although  the 
boat  with  the  mails  was  a  good  deal  tossed  about,  while  at  Bandar 
Abbis  and  Linga  there  was  a  dead  calm. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Bahrein,  and  I  was  naturally  anxious  to 
make  the  best  of  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  Bahrein  (literally 
**  the  two  seas " )  consists  of  a  group  of  islands,  the  largest  being 
termed  Bahrein,  and  the  second  Moharrag.  They  are  the  centre  of 
immensely  valuable  pearl  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  more  or 
less  all  along  this  coast,  but  the  banks  round  the  islands  are  by  far 
the  richest  Some  five  thousand  boats  take  part  in  the  harvest,  of 
which  perhaps  a  third  belong  to  Bahrein  itself,  and  these  vessels 
with  their  remarkably  artistic  rig  give  the  sea  a  very  animated 
appearance. 

The  method  pursued  is  so  accurately  described  by  Ludovico  di 
Varthema  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  description: — ^"They  throw  down  a  rope  with  a 
stone  to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  boat  is  one  of  these 
nshers,  who  hangs  a  couple  of  bags  round  his  neck,  and  ties  a 
large  stone  to  his  feet,  and  goes  fifteen  paces  under  water,  and 
remains  there  as  long  as  he  is  able,  in  order  to  find  the  oysters  in 
which  are  pearls.  As  he  finds  them  he  puts  them  into  the  bags, 
and  then  leaves  the  stone  which  he  had  at  his  feet,  and  comes  up 
by  one  of  the  said  ropes."  ^ 

The  yearly  output  of  pearls  is  valued  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  a 
million  sterling,  half  of  which  sum  represents  the  harvest  of  the 
Bahrein  banks.  On  returning  in  the  autumn,  Hindus  dressed  in 
extraordinarily  tight  white  nether  garments,  with  jaunty  little  caps, 
brought  insignificant-looking  packets  on  board,  which  were  valued 
at  thousands  of  rupees,  the  wily  Hindu  apparently  absorbing  most 
of  the  profit  of  the  fisheries  by  making  large  advances  to  the  Arabs. 

We  landed  in  spite  of  considerable  heat,  and  rode  off  on  the 
^perb  asses  for  which  the  islands  are  noted,  to  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque  and  some  wells,  which  were  not  of  much  interest,  but  we 
had  not  sofHcient  leisure  for  visiting  the  Phoenician  tombs,  which 

^  Ludovico  di  Varthema^  p.  95  (Hakluyt  Sec.). 
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Panjgur  to  Kasarkand,  every  chief  apparently  submitting  to  him 
and  becoming  his  tributary. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  Nidir  Shih  he  opposed  Ahmad 
Shih,  and,  at  first,  successfully.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at 
Mastung,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Kaldt,  where  he  was  besieged 
After  beating  off  three  assaults  peace  was  made,  and  Nas(r  Khin 
bound  himself  to  furnish  troops  whenever  called  upon  to  do  sa 
In  return  for  this  he  was  excused  the  payment  of  tribute. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  aided  Ahmad  Shdh  against  Persia,  and 
headed  his  Baluchis  in  a  desperate  charge  which  decided  die 
day  in  a  battle  fought  near  Meshed  Again,  at  Tabas,  by  an 
ambuscade  of  his  planning,  the  Persian  army  was  axmihilatel 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  his  kingdom  was  extended  as  iar  as 
distant  Karachi,  and  Baluchistan  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled. 

Kalit  possesses  a  population  of  perhaps  5opoo  inhabitants,  wfaidi 
however  fluctuates,  the  town  being  almost  deserted  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Its  bdzdrs  are  very  mean,  and  altogether  Kalit  shows 
that  it  is  owned  by  a  race  which  is  far  lower  than  the  Peisians  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  Its  fort  was,  I  understand,  mainly  the 
work  of  Nasfr  Khin,  and  at  the  time  of  its  construction  must  have 
been  almost  impregnsAle,  its  situation  being  excellent 

In  this  work  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  games  pla}red  b)' 
Baluchis,  but  it  seems  that  we  owe  the  now  popular  exercise  of 
tent-paging  to  this  people.  In  support  of  this  I  give  an  extract 
from  Pottinger :  '^  Before  I  close  this  enumeration  of  their  diver* 
sions,  I  may  describe  a  very  hazardous,  though  popular  one  among 
all  classes,  which  they  perform  on  horseback,  and  call  Netuh 
Bazee  or  spear  play.  A  wooden  stake  of  moderate  thickness  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  a  horseman  at  ftill  speed  pierces  it  with 
the  point  of  his  spear  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  out  of  tbe 
earth  and  carry  it  along  with  him.  The  difficulty  and  darker  tn 
accomplishing  this  feat  is  evidently  augmented  or  decreased 
according  to  the  depth  that  the  stake  is  in  the  ground.**  * 

Nasfr  Khin  died  in  A.D.  1795,  and  it  was  during  his  successor's 
reign  that  Pottinger  passed  through  the  country,  and  noted  diat 
since  his  death  even  Kej  had  ceased  to  pay  tribute.  His  unwordix 
successor,  Mahmud  Khin,  was  a  drunken  creature,  and  died  in 
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1819^  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Mehrdb  Khdn«  during  whose 
rdgn  Kalit  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  Government  of 
India 

In  1838  that  most  ''wild,  ill-considered,  and  adventurous'' 
expedition,  as  Sir  Henry  Durand  justly  termed  it,  to  force  a 
weak  and  worthless  sovereign  on  the  Afghdn  people,  was  under- 
taken, and  British  officers  were  deputed  to  KaUlt  to  secure  the 
co-<^)eration  of  the  Khin,  whose  territories  were  traversed  in  the 
advance  on  Kandahdr.  Suspicions  of  treachery  on  his  part  arising, 
in  November  1839  a  British  force  attacked  and  stormed  Kaldt, 
and  Mehhlb  Khdn  was  killed.  His  papers,  when  found,  proved 
that  he  was  innocent  of  disloyalty,  but  was  the  victim  of  an 
intrigue.  His  successor  and  the  British  representative  were  both 
mnrdered  a  few  years  later,  and  a  second  Nasfr  Khdn  was 
appointed  chief,  being  succeeded  in  1857  by  Mir  Khudaddd 
Khia 

His  career  was  distinctly  chequered,  as  for  nearly  twenty  years 
ike  was  at  war  with  his  Sarddrs.  In  1877,  Quetta  was  bought  by 
the  British  Government,  and  during  the  subsequent  Afghdn  war 
Khudadid  rendered  yeoman's  service.  Later  on  his  doings  aroused 
dissatisfaction,  and  after  having  murdered  his  Vizier  and  family  in  a 
somewhat  atrocious  fashion,  he  was  deposed,  and  Kaldt  was  again 
occupied  by  British  troops. 

On  this  occasion  the  immense  treasure  that  was  seized  was  laid 
oat  at  interest,  and  is  now  being  spent  in  improvements.  It  is 
wonderful  how  generally  throughout  Persia  the  confiscation  of  these 
cases  of  rupees  was  noticed,  and  the  Khdn  commiserated  It  rather 
reminded  me  of  an  Armenian,  who,  being  in  a  Consulate  at  the 
time  of  the  massacres,  and  hearing  from  refugees  that  his  relations 
and  friends  were  all  being  murdered,  appeared  quite  unmoved. 
Later  on  in  the  day,  a  fresh  arrival  mentioned  that  the  Pasha  had 
seized  all  the  money  of  one  victim,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  my 
acquaintance  tore  his  hair  and  bewailed  the  calamities  that  had 
befallen  his  nation. 

To  conclude  this  short  sketch,  Khudaddd  Khdn's  son,  Mahmud 
Khin,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  is  now  the  Khdn  of 
Kalit  and  Begierbegi  of  Baluchistin. 

To  resume,  we  rode  over  a  low  pass  in  the  hills,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  picturesquely-situated  fort,  where  the  British  Com- 
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missioner  was  met  by  the  Khdn's  brother  and  some  reoeolfy-iaind 
Lancers.  The  camp  was  pitched  near  the  miserable-looldiig  baild- 
ing  which  houses  the  political  agent ;  however,  we  had  no  msoo 
to  grumble,  as  from  its  garden  we  procured  the  first  vegetables 
that  we  had  tasted  since  leaving  Jilk,  where  we  had  esjofod  a 
solitary  dish  of  beans.  We  were  once  again  on  llie  td^jiaph  line, 
which  we  had  quitted  at  Kermin,and  two  stages  farther  oOtbqFOod 
the  delightful  Mastung  valley,  we  struck  the  road  m  oowk  of 
construction  to  Kaiit,  which,  however,  has  never  been  finishaL 

At  our  last  camp  of  Saridb  we  could  see  the  nearly-conpleted 
Boldn  pass  railway,  and  our  Persian  servants,  in  order  to  air  tkr 
knowledge,  came  to  inform  us  what  it  was.  Our  uncivilised  hones 
did  not  take  kindly  to  cantonments,  and  were  nearly  driven  wild, 
first  by  a  wheel-barrow,  and  then  by  the  railway-station.  We,  for  ov 
part,  revelled  in  the  green  avenues,  and  when  we  finally  read^d 
the  Agency  at  Quetta,  felt  inclined  to  exclaim,  as  Sidi  does  of 
Shirdz,  •*  This  indeed  is  Paradise ! " 

The  kindly  welcome  of  Sir  James  Browne,  the  beautifal  Eaglisli^ 
like  house,  and  all  the  unwonted  luxuries  of  every  kind,  wot  a 
fitting  end  to  a  most  successful  journey,  which  enaUes  my  sister  to 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  lady  to  ride  from  the  Caspiaa  Sea  to 
India,  a  distance  of  close  upon  2000  miles. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

A  MISSION  TO  THE  KARUM  VALLEY 

"  And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 
Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore 
By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  nigbt. 
Having  made  np  his  tale  of  predous  pearls, 
Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands." 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

The  two  days  we  spent  at  Quetta  were  fully  employed  in  social 
duties  and  sellii^  off  horses  and  mules.  F(»tuTiately,  I  had 
already  disposed  of  three  horses  at  Mastung,  and  we  took  on 
three  to  Simla,  while  the  transport  authorities  bought  most  of  my 
moles.  In  &ct,  after  using  my  horses  for  about  a  year,  I  made  a 
omsiderable  profit  on  them,  prices  in  India  ruling  very  high  and 
remounts  still  being  of  a  poor  quality.  I  understand,  however, 
that  there  is  a  steady  improvement,  but,  after  living  in  Persia,  the 
OMintiy-bred  hone  seems  a  very  "  three-ctMncred  "  am'mal. 

We  determined  to  leave  most  of  our  servants  temporarily  at 
Quetta,  while  the  heavy  ba^age  was  despatched  by  goods 
train  to  Karachi,  and,  after  saying  good-bye  to  our  genial  host, 
whoae  almost  sudden  death  shortly  afterwards  was  a  great 
loss  to  his  country,  we  started  for  Simla.  The  Bolin  line 
was  just  completed,  but  not  open  for  traffic,  and  we  travelled 
via  Humdi  through  a  belt  which  for  wildness  can  only  be 
compared    to    the    Bushire    iotais.      A    communicative    guard 
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miles  by  river,  and  rather  less  than  80  by  land,  so  that  the  whole 
distance  from  Mohamera  to  Shuster  is  less  than  200  miles  by  river, 
and  at  most,  140  miles  by  land. 

From  Mohamera  to  Wiis,  a  village  some  12  miles  above  Ahwiz, 
both  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  divides  an  immense  alluvial 
plain,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sheikh  Mizal,  the  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Kab  Arabs,  and  it  is  this  district  that  we  are  first  called 
upon  to  discuss.  The  Sheikh^  the  almost  independent  overlord  of 
a  considerable  territory,  viewed  the  opening  of  the  Kirun  with 
much  disfavour,  not  from  any 'feeling  of  hostility  to  the  British,  but 
from  a  perfectly  natural  dislike  to  the  curtailment  of  his  inde> 
pendence  by  the  presence  of  Persian  troops  and  officials.  Nor 
has  his  opposition  been  merely  passive,  as  he  started  his  own 
service  of  two  steamers,  and  by  applying  a  strict  boycott  to 
Messrs  Lynch's  boat,  for  some  time  prevented  the  booldi^  of 
cargo  or  passengers. 

Mohamera  is  a  filthy  little  town  surrounded  by  palm-groves^ 
and,  somehow  or  other,  has  not  profited  as  .much  as  was  expected 
by  the  new  state  of  affairs.      However,  it  is  the  residence  of  a 
British  Vice-Consul,  and  the  terminus  of  a  telegraph  line,  whid) 
hitherto  has  not  effected  a  junction  with  the  Turkish  system, 
relations  between  the  two  powers  not  being  particularly  fnendly 
along  this  section  of  the  frontier.     On  the  opposite  or  left  bank 
of  the  river  are  barracks  only  inhabited  by  a  handful  of  soldiers 
To  save  confusion,  I  have  not  hitherto  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Mohamera  is  situated  on  a  canal  known  as  the  HafTar,  which  was 
cut  at  some  remote  period,  and  has  become  the  main  mouth  of 
the  Kdrun ;  indeed,  the  numerous  rivers  which  roll  through  this 
tract  of  soft  alluvial  country  have  constantly  changed  their  courses, 
to  the  despair  of  any  one  who  attempts  to  locate  them  from  the 
ancient  writers. 

It  was  mid  June  when  we  joined  the  Malamir  and  began  our 
ascent,  passing  the  Bahmeshir  or  natural  channel  of  the  Kinin. 
which  still  carries  off  part  of  its  waters  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  ancient  times  it  formed  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Shat-el-Arab  the  westera  In  1 841,  it  was  successfully  navigatec 
by  Lieut  Selby  in  the  Assyria^  but  since  then  it  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  examined,  which  is  to  be  r^jretted  on  account  oc 
its  importance  to  Persia. 
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Above  Mohamera  the  palm-groves  stretched  for  some  miles,  but 
then  suddenly  ceased,  and  thenceforward  the  outlook  was  bare  and 
monotonously  level,  the  growth  of  timber  mentioned  some  fifty 
years  ago  by  Selby  having  been  eradicated.  Numerous  nomad 
villages  studded  the  banks,  and  in  no  other  part  of  Persia  have  I 
seen  such  numbers  of  buffaloes,  mares,  mules,  and  donkeys..  I 
should  mention  that,  as  in  Baluchistdn,  stallions  are  generally 
killed,  and  so  far  does  this  absurd  practice  prevail,  that  to  make 
a  present  of  a  stallion  is  an  insult. 

We  moored  for  the  night,  and  the  following  afternoon,  after  having 
steamed  twenty  hours  from  Mohamera,  we  reached  Bandar  Nisiri,  so 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Shdh.  Bad  news  greeted  us  before  land- 
ing, as  we  were  informed  that  Mr  Tanfield,  Messrs  Lynch's  agent  at 
Shuster,  had  been  murderously  attacked  by  a  servant,  and  had  just 
been  brought  down  more  dead  than  alive  by  Mr  Parry,  who  repre- 
sented the  firm  at  Ahwdz.  It  was  hoped  that  we  might  have  a 
doctor  on  board,  but  as  the  tel^^raph  line  had  been  broken,  news 
of  the  outrage  had  not  reached  us.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  the 
Malamir  was  ready  to  start  back  on  the  following  day,  and  we  did 
what  we  could  for  the  victim  by  dressing  his  terrible  wounds,  which 
included  the  total  severance  of  the  left  hand.  He  finally  reached 
Basra  in  time  to  be  operated  upon,  and  recovered,  thanks  to  his 
remarkable  pluck,  and  the  skill  of  Dr  Scott 

Ahwiz  is  a  site  of  antiquity,  being  in  all  probability  the  point 
where  Nearchos,  after  ascending  the  Kdrun,  then  known  as  Pasitigris 
or  Lesser  Tigris,  joined  Alexander,  who  had  thrown  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  it  on  his  way  to  Susa.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the 
capital  of  Khuzist^,  and  of  considerable  importance,  partly  owing 
to  its  trade  with  India,  but  still  more  on  account  of  its  large  output 
of  sugar,  and  it  is  sad  indeed  to  see  but  a  squalid  village  on  the  site 
of  so  much  prosperity  and  civilisation.  At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  much  improvement  since  Lord  Curzon's  visit  some  six  years 
before.  For  instance,  he  described  Messrs  Lynch's  agent  as  paying 
"a  rent  of  £170  a  year  for  quarters  (a  mat-hut)  that  would  be 
exorbitant  at  £7!''^  where  now  rises  the  finest  warehouse  in 
Southern  Persia ;  a  wharf  too  has  actually  been  constructed,  not 
to  mention  a  wool  press,  and  machines  to  separate  wheat  from 
barley.     In  addition  to  this,  Messrs  Hotz  &  Sons  have  established 

*  Persia^  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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the  Kirun  valley,  and  my  work  at  Simla  being  finished,  we 
left  somewhat  hurriedly,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the  monsoon. 
Not  only  did  we  fail  in  this,  but  we  also  were  unlucky  in  having  a 
notorious  roller  in  the  ss.  Kapurthala.  After  two  days  of  misery 
we  reached  Jdsk,  where  the  monsoon  was  not  felt,  although  the 
boat  with  the  mails  was  a  good  deal  tossed  about,  while  at  Bandar 
Abbds  and  Linga  there  was  a  dead  calm. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Bahrein,  and  I  was  naturally  anxious  to 
make  the  best  of  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  Bahrein  (literally 
"  the  two  seas " )  consists  of  a  group  of  islands,  the  largest  being 
termed  Bahrein,  and  the  second  Moharrag.  They  are  the  centre  of 
immensely  valuable  pearl  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  more  or 
less  all  along  this  coast,  but  the  banks  round  the  islands  are  by  far 
the  richest  Some  five  thousand  boats  take  part  in  the  harvest,  of 
which  perhaps  a  third  belong  to  Bahrein  itself,  and  these  vessels 
^nth  their  remarkably  artistic  rig  give  the  sea  a  very  animated 
appearance. 

The  method  pursued  is  so  accurately  described  by  Ludovico  di 
Varthcma  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  description: — "They  throw  down  a  rope  with  a 
stone  to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  boat  is  one  of  these 
fishers,  who  hangs  a  couple  of  bags  round  his  neck,  and  ties  a 
large  stone  to  his  feet,  and  goes  fifteen  paces  under  water,  and 
remains  there  as  long  as  he  is  able,  in  order  to  find  the  oysters  in 
which  are  pearls.  As  he  finds  them  he  puts  them  into  the  bags, 
and  then  leaves  the  stone  which  he  had  at  his  feet,  and  comes  up 
by  one  of  the  said  ropes."  ^ 

The  yearly  output  of  pearls  is  valued  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  a 
million  sterling,  half  of  which  sum  represents  the  harvest  of  the 
Bahrein  banks.  On  returning  in  the  autumn,  Hindus  dressed  in 
extraordinarily  tight  white  nether  garments,  with  jaunty  little  caps, 
brought  insignificant-looking  packets  on  board,  which  were  valued 
at  thousands  of  rupees,  the  wily  Hindu  apparently  absorbing  most 
of  the  profit  of  the  fisheries  by  making  large  advances  to  the  Arabs. 
We  landed  in  spite  of  considerable  heat,  and  rode  off  on  the 
superb  asses  for  which  the  islands  are  noted,  to  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque  and  some  wells,  which  were  not  of  much  interest,  but  we 
had  not  sufficient  leisure  for  visiting  the  Phoenician  tombs,  which 

^  Ludovico  di  Varthema^  p.  95  (Hakluyt  Soc.). 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

A   MISSION   TO  THE  KArUN   VALLEY — (continued) 

"  From  Atropada  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  South 
Of  Susiana  to  Balsara's  haven," 

— Hilton,  Paradiu  RtgUMi. 

Before  resuming  our  journey  I  propose  to  give  some  account «' 
the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Kdrun,  which,  as  has  been  stal« 
before,  is  but  a  stretch  of  eighty  miles.  This  insignificant  length  ■' 
water-way  was  considered  by  the  late  Shih,  who  appears  to  bivc 
been  badly  informed  by  interested  individuals,  to  possess  sod 
potentialities  that  it  was  expressly  reserved  for  exploitation  K 
Persian  subjects.  A  means  of  escape  ffom  this  predicament  was  di-- 
covered  by  making  a  present  to  the  Shih  of  the  ss,  Skuskam,  2  bta: 
originally  built  for  the  Nile  Expedition,  which  was  to  be  worked  b\ 
Messrs  Lynch  Brothers  as  H.I.M.'s  agents.  This  gift  was  accepUiX 
but  since  1890  has  been  worked  at  a  small  but  constant  loss,  the  iv- 
being  that  a  30-ton  steamer  cannot  earn  the  wages  of  an  EngUs'i 
captain  and  engineer,  unless  allowed  to  tow  barges,  (or  wlwi 
permission  has,  so  far,  been  refused.  At  the  same  time,  tte 
necessary  Ahwiz-Shuster  link,  without  which  all  hopes  of  northcr 
development  would  be  futile,  has  been  maintained. 

A  concession  was  sold  to  the  Nisiri  Company  (which  practka!'* 
meant  the  Moen-u-Tajdr  ol  Bushire),  which  obtained  land  at  Ah*^ 
Mohamera,  and  elsewhere  on  the  understanding  that  wharwes  4i»i 
warehouses  should  be  constructed.    This,  to  a  limited  extent  b»? 
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been  done,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  Moen-u-  Tajdr  built  the  tramway  and 
runs  a  steamer  on  the  Upper  Kdrun.  His  prospects  are  alluded  to 
later  on  in  this  chapter. 

After  spending  a  day  or  two  at  Ahwdz,  where  I  left  my  sister  in 
charge  of  Mrs  Parry,  I  embarked  on  the  ss.  Shushan^  accompanied  by 
Mr  Parry,  who  had  decided  to  visit  Shuster.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
river  above  Wdis  are  under  various  petty  chiefs,  and  the  Red  Pig 
(as  the  SktiskoH  was  termed),  and  Europeans  in  general,  were 
received  with  much  abuse.  Catching  the  name  of  Omar  more  than 
once,  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  was  informed  that  we  were 
being  cursed  as  Sunnis,  it  being  evident  to  the  Arab  mind  that  we 
were  members  of  that  section  of  Mohamedanism,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  we  were  not  Shias.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
level  of  intelligence  reached  by  these  Arabs,  who  are  of  a  lower 
type,  or  less  civilised  than  the  Kab. 

We  moored  for  the  night  at  Band-i-K{r,  where,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  Ab-i-Diz,  the  Shuteit,  and  the  Gerger  all  unite. 
In  the  early  morning  we  strolled  on  shore,  and  put  up  a 
sounder  of  pig,  but  it  seemed  useless  to  fire  at  one,  as  we 
could  not  have  eaten  it  In  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  Shuteit  and  Gerger  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
described  by  Layard  ^  as  dating  from  Keianian  times,  Band-i-Kfr, 
or  the  Dam  of  Pitch,  no  doubt  supplying  the  water  to  irrigate  its 
lands.  The  only  erection  we  saw  was  a  huge  tank,  constructed 
^ith  the  view  of  working  the  steamer  with  oil,  as  the  growth  along 
the  Kirun  is  nearly  all  cut  down,  and  serious  inroads  have  been 
made  on  the  Ab-i-Diz  supply.  Captain  Plant  informed  me  that  he 
had  taken  the  Shushan  some  miles  up  the  Al>i-Diz,  but  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  navigate  it 

Remembering  that  Lord  Curzon  had  heard  a  lion  roar  at  this 
point,  we  hoped  for  a  similar  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  but  we  only  saw  one  lion,  and  that  was  a  dead 
one  floating  down  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  we  saw  more 
than  one  shark  right  up  the  Ab-i-Gerger,  and  it  appears  that 
during  the  summer  they  choose  the  Kirun  in  preference  to  the 
Tigris,  owing  to  the  cooler  temperature  of  its  waters.  At  any  rate, 
bathing  is  freely  indulged  in  at  Basra,  whereas  in  the  K^run,  men, 
women,  children,  horses,  sheep,  in  fact  almost  every  living  thing 

^  Early  AdveniureSy  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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except  the  well-protected   buffalo,  pays  a  heavy  tribute  to  the 
shark. 

The  Al>i-Gerger  is  a  canal  some  thirty  yards  wide,  commanded 
by  such  high  cliffs  that  the  day  was  monotonously  hot,  and  we 
were  glad  to  moor  to  the  bank  near  Shildlia,  although  we  wisely 
waited  until  nearly  sunset  before  cantering  into  Shuster.  Crossing 
the  Minau  canal  by  a  rather  fine  bridge,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
bdsdrSy  and,  after  riding  for  some  distance  through  the  streetN 
which  form  the  common  sewer,  and  are  almost  impassable  for  i 
European,  we  pulled  up  at  Messrs  Lynch's  house,  which,  like  many 
of  those  in  Shuster,  is  surrounded  by  very  high  walls. 

I  had,  as  is  customary,  sent  on  to  inform  the  Govemor-Genen! 
of  my  arrival,  but  this  was  to  be  the  solitary  occasion  on  whidi ! 
found  myself  treated  with  marked  discourtesy.  Persian  Governor 
elsewhere  have  always  shown  a  perfect  readiness  to  meet  my  very 
reasonable  requests  as  soon  as  they  understood  them,  and  I  have 
never  suffered  from  irrational  behaviour  in  any  other  part  of  Persa^ 
a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  courtesy  of  the  many  officials  vr/i 
whom  I  have  had  to  transact  business. 

Early  the  following  morning  I  proceeded  to  the  fort,  and  was 
received  by  H.E.  the  Ntzdm-u-Sultana^  and  his  brother,  the  Saad-^l- 
Mulk^  with  a  refusal  to  recognise  me  officially.  I  pointed  out  tha: 
I  had  already  sent  them  a  letter  from  the  Resident  at  Bushire»  wb<' 
was  deputing  me  by  the  Minister's  orders ;  this  point  was,  after 
some  discussion,  yielded. 

The  case  of  poor  Tanfield  was  at  first  referred  to,  but  as  I  wv 
awaiting  instructions  from  Tehran,  I  only  discussed  it  in  general 
terms,  both  brothers  professing  themselves  entirely  indifferent  at 
the  outrage.  Meeting  with  no  encouragement,  I  broached  my  main 
case,  and  said  that  I  had  been  instructed  by  the  Minister  to  ask  Rr 
an  indemnity  for  an  assault  committed  by  Persian  soldiers  at 
Ahwdz  on  Messrs  Taylor,  Adey,  and  other  British  subjects.  Thif. 
too,  His  Excellency  refused  to  discuss,  on  the  ground  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  obey  him,  and  had  nearly  thrashed  their  general 
to  death.  I  endeavoured  to  intimate  suavely  that  the  Minister  could 
not  accept  such  an  answer,  but  the  Nizdm-u- Sultana  would  n^t 
change  his  views.  I  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  express  n:y 
deep  r^p'et  that  he  should  be  acting  so  blindly  against  his  owr. 
interests,  and  inform  him  that  I  could  only  report  his  refusal  to 
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Tehrin.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  H.H.  the  Sadr  Azam  paid  me 
the  great  compliment  of  telegraphing  to  the  Nisdm-u-Sultana 
through  me  to  pay  the  indemnity — the  equivalent  of  ;f  300 — without 
delay,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  both  brothers  were  dismissed  for 
their  incapacity  and  want  of  courtesy. 

Shuster  in  the  summer  is  almost  inexpressibly  hot,  our  daily  read- 
ing at  8a.m. being  108  degrees, while  128  degrees  was  the  usual  reading 
at  nooa  However,  for  all  its  filth  and  heat,  it  has  a  great  history,  its 
derivation  being  similar  to  that  of  Susa  or  Shushan,^  and  it  can 
boast  of  grander  public  works  than  perhaps  any  other  city  in 
Western  Asia.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground  just  below  the  point 
where  the  Kirun  J>ifurcates.  The  Ab-i-Shuteit  with  its  diminished 
stream  washes  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  which  stands  out  the  finest 
fort  I  have  ever  seen  in  Persia,  and  still  more  of  its  waters  are 
drawn  off  through  a  tunnel  into  the  Ab-i-Minau,  which  irrigates  the 
land  close  to  Shuster.  Below  the  fort  is  the  great  dam  and  bridge, 
a  splendid  monument  of  Sdsdnian  enterprise,  the  design  of  which 
has  been  attributed  by  an  improbable  tradition  to  the  Emperor 
Valerian.  Its  total  length  is  said  to  be  570  yards,  but,  as  there 
was  a  wide  gap,  we  could  only  visit  one  end  of  it  The  dam  con- 
sists of  great  blocks  of  stone  with  sluices,  the  picturesque  winding 
bridge  being  built  over  it  It  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  work  of 
Shipur,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Gerger  canal 
was  cut  to  permit  of  the  double  operation  of  building  the  dam  and 
pa\ing  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Ab-i-Gerger,  as  mentioned  above, 
runs  between  high  cliffs,  and  gives  every  appearance  of  having 
Possessed  a  greater  volume,  its  dams  having  been  constructed  with 
the  endeavour  to  force  back  the  river  into  its  ancient  bed 

Close  to  Shuster  are  several  caves,  and  in  one  place  a  square 
room  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  while  the  water  rushing  through  the 
numerous  tunnels  and  turning  mills  was  always  a  pleasant  sight. 

Layard,  in  his  Early  Adventures^  highly  praises  the  Shusteris, 
but  nowadays  they  are  extremely  fanatical,  and  it  was  very  hard 
to  act  with  the  moderation  demanded  by  my  official  position, 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  these  half-Persian,  half- Arab  creatures  had 
atoned  poor  Tanfield  when  he  was  being  carried  down  to  the  river. 
One  of  their  leaders,  a  most  fanatical  mulld^  who  had  blackmailed 
Messrs  Lynch  Brothers,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  and  as  Parry 

^  Sbttshter  is  the  correct  form  of  the  word. 
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pointed  out  that  my  refusal  would  probably  involve  him  in  trouble 
I  agreed,  and  passing  through  the  Sdsdr,  where  the  scowliiy 
inhabitants  spat  on  the  ground  as  we  passed,  we  were  usbetc 
into  a  great  conclave.  After  the  usual  compliments,  I  said  \t. 
honeyed  tones  that  I  understood  that  the  Shusteris  were  vm 
amenable  to  their  mullds,  very  much  under  contnd,  and  so  forth, 
which  remarks  produced  many  a  complacent  stroke  of  the  beard 
and  loud  ejaculations  of  "  Thank  God.*'  Having  put  these  facts  rr 
more  than  one  way,  in  order  that  all  present  might  understand,  I 
changed  my  tone,  and  said  that  I  should  like  them  to  expbiir 
how  it  was  that  in  such  a  town,  a  stranger,  known  to  be  sevcrriy 
wounded,  was  stoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  never  dared  t>' 
annoy  him  when  well.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  surpri%' 
that  passed  round.  Having  concluded  my  remarks,  I  left  tbe 
crestfallen  assembly,  home-truths  being  evidently  rare  in  Shuster 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  telling. 

Among  our  annoyances  was  the  news  that  the  brother  f 
Tanfield's  would-be  assassin — the  latter  had  been  thrown  ir.: 
chains  and  despatched  to  Tehran — had  vowed  to  take  revtr^t 
on  me.  As  he  was  known  to  be  half-witted,  it  was  noccssan- 1 
take  precautions,  and,  during  the  day,  I  always  faced  the  door  and 
kept  a  revolver  in  a  drawer.  At  night  we  slept  on  the  nc( 
still  stained  with  the  victim's  blood,  and  as  there  was  no  door,  «t 
placed  a  table  across  the  opening,  on  the  near  side  of  which  Soiti.* 
Sukhru  slept  A  move  of  the  table  would  awake  him,  and  vLi: 
affording  him  protection,  would  give  me  ample  time  to  shoot 

Mr  Kipling  writes  of  Lahore  as  the  "  City  of  dreadful  nigfct' 
but  I  think  that  Shuster  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable,  as,  i' 
addition  to  the  heat,  every  night  bullet  after  bullet  flew  across  i:\ 
as  a  gentle  hint  to  quit.  We  both  caught  the  pernicious  Iw^ 
fever,  and  when  our  work  was  done,  and  we  started  back  t 
Shildlia,  made  bets  as  to  whether  we  should  be  able  to  sit  ^<r 
our  horses.  Having  heard  that  Arabs  were  looting  close  to  th- 
town,  and  that  an  attack  on  the  steamer  was  to  be  expected,  up^r 
reaching  it,  we  surrounded  the  tiller  with  bales,  thou^  with  Hxic 
hope  of  success  against  a  determined  assault  As  we  were  it 
dinner  a  volley  whistled  overhead,  and  the  passengers  replied  «'/-' 
their  Martinis.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  as  no  shots  cact 
in  reply,  a  victory  was  claimed.   Far  into  the  night  paeans  and  w^' 
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dances  precluded  all  chance  of  sleep,  although  for  a  time  the 
scene  was  weirdly  interesting,  lines  of  white  figures  advancing  and 
retreatingi  while  volleys  were  fired  by  way  of  chorus. 

On  myretum  to  Ahwiz,  after  having  spent  three  weeks  at  Shuster, 
I  W2S  able  to  gain  a  better  insight  into  local  affairs.  To  my  amuse- 
ment, I  found  that  the  Deputy  Kargujgdr  was  the  same  Mirza  who  had 
given  Lord  Curzon  so  much  trouble,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
hear  how,  according  to  his  account,  he  had  done  everything  to 
forward  that  distinguished  traveller.  The  Governor  was  Sheikh 
(bud,  nephew  of  Sheikh  Mizal,  one  of  the  few  Arabs  with  whom  I 
have  become  acquainted,  and  he  struck  me  both  as  a  gentleman 
and  as  anxious  to  be  educated. 

LcxaJ  politics  in  Ahwiz  were  distinctly  of  a  complicated  nature. 
Skiikh  Mizal  had  seized  the  tramway,  the  property  of  the  Nisiri 
Company,  with  which  Messrs  Hotz  &  Sons  were  connected ;  he 
had  further  threatened  to  shoot  the  Moen-u-Tajdr  on  sight  if  he 
^iiited  Arabistin.  The  Nizdm-u-Sultana^  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  only  Governor-General,  but  a  large  landowner,  and  Messrs 
Lynch's  landlord,  while  the  Moen-u-Tajdr^  who  had  known  him 
as  a  clerk  at  Bushire,  wrote  him  insulting  letters.  To  complete 
the  picture,  Lord  Curzon's  friend,  the  Mirza^  was  fishing  in 
tniubled  waters. 

At  Ahwiz  the  nights  were  cool,  but  the  temperature  rose  to  1 18 
degrees  during  the  day.  As  no  vegetables  or  fish  were  forthcoming, 
'Jix  kind  hostess,  Mrs  Parry,  was  forced  to  feed  us  wretched  invalids 
on  a  diet  of  eg^-flips  until,  early  in  August,  my  work  being 
Unshed,  I  was  able  to  run  down  to  Basra  and  consult  a  doctor. 

Before  quitting  the  Kirun  it  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place 
t'j  state  what  my  recommendations  were  In  the  first  place,  I 
strongly  urged  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  the 
Kanin  should  be  bridged  on  the  Isfahan  road,  and  the  track  made 
sufficiently  good  for  caravans.  I  deprecated  any  large  expenditure, 
but  suggested  that  Messrs  Lynch  Brothers  would  probably  be 
willing  to  advance  the  money,  execute  the  work,  and  receive  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  from  the  Persian  Government  or  from 
the  Bakhttiri  chiefs,  who  in  return  would  be  allowed  to  charge 
seme  small  toll  This  tribe  annually  loses  twenty  or  thirty  men 
and  hundreds  of  live  stock  from  want  of  a  bridge ;  their  sympathy 
was  therefore  already  won,  and  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  see 
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it  built  My  chief  point  was  that  it  would  only  strangle  commerce  t 
a  large  sum  were  spent,  whereas,  when  the  trade  had  come,  mont}* 
could  be  laid  aside  for  improvements. 

When  I  reached  Tehrdn  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  acting  upon 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  instructions,  I  fully  explained  the  question 
to  the  Farmdn  Farmd^  who  gained  the  Shih's  willing  consent  to 
the  principle  of  this  proposal.  However,  before  everything  wa^ 
settled  the  Legation  had  to  take  an  immense  amount  of  pains, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Messrs  Lynch  Brothers  should 
advance  and  spend  ;£^5500  on  a  permanent  girder  bridge  at  or  near 
Gudar-i-Bolatak  and  on  a  smaller  bridge  at  Pul-i-Imirat,  beside* 
improving  the  track  where  necessary,  and  building  a  caravanstrtti 
or  two.  The  Bakhtiiri  chiefs,  who  are  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  will  pay  six  per  cent  and  have  the  right  to  charge  up  to  > 
krans  or  2s.  per  load,  which  was  the  exact  sum  I  suggested.  I  do  no! 
wish  to  indulge  in  any  forecasts  of  great  success,  but  of  one  thing  I 
feel  sure,  namely,  that  in  Persia  most  of  our  schemes  have  been 
ruined  from  doing  things  on  too  large  a  scale  at  first,  and  firom  ex- 
pecting an  immediate  return  on  the  capital  invested 

The  second  point  that  I  uiged  was  that  for  a  Vice-Consul  tie- 
to  Mohamera,  there  should  be  substituted  a  Consul  for  Arabbar 
and  Luristin,  who  should  make  his  headquarters  at  Ahwiz,  aiv: 
spend  at  least  six  months  every  year  in  travelling.  At  first  he 
could  use  his  influence  to  open  up  the  Bakhtiiri  road,  amd  the: 
devote  his  attention  to  the  Luristin  route,  besides,  of  course;  keeping 
an  eye  on  Shuster  and  Mohamera.  I  selected  Ahwiz  as  6c 
headquarters  of  such  a  post,  because  it  is  the  centre  of  ail  occ:- 
munications,  whereas  Shuster  is  not  a  desirable  place  of  residence, 
and  its  importance  to  British  trade  will  decrease  with  the  grovrh  \.i 
Ahwiz.  The  effect  of  the  advent  of  British  merchants  is  alitad) 
considerable,  grain  being  grown  in  increasing  quantities,  an: 
even  the  poor  Bakhtiiris  are  securing  comparative  affluence  b> 
collecting  gum,  and  no  doubt  the  traffic  across  their  uplands  «i>l 
bring  a  silver  harvest 

One  pleasing  trait  in  the  Arabs  is  their  honesty  in  fiilfillinr 
their  contracts.  When  money  is  advanced  against  a  ocrtiir< 
quantity  of  grain,  that  quantity  will  always  be  forthcoming  up  tp 
date,  the  head  of  the  tribe  making  up  for  any  deficiency  or  iailurt 
As  the  years  roll  by,  fanaticism  will  doubtless  give  place  to  tbt 
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feelings  of  friendliness  which  are  such  a  pleasing  feature  in  the 
Kcrmin  province,  where  a  close  and  increasing  intercourse  with 
India  has  afforded  object  lessons  which  are  unmistakable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  characteristic  of  English  people  in  the 
East  is  the  intense  kindness  shown  to  strangers,  especially  in  illness, 
a  fact  which  on  this  particular  occasion  I  proved  to  the  hilt,  and 
not  for  the  first  time.  Leaving  Ahwiz,  where  I  could  not  throw 
off  my  illness,  I  was  met  at  Mohamera  by  Captain  Whyte, 
and  we  nearly  sank  on  the  way  up  to  Basra,  our  launch 
running  into  a  vessel  laden  with  grain.  Dr  Scott  pronounced 
my  case  to  be  a  bad  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  until  I  left,  I 
could  make  no  improvement  My  sister  kept  marvellously  well, 
although  the  climate  naturally  told  on  her,  but,  as  many  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  were  also  ill,  I  now  look  on  the  beauty  of 
Basra  as  distinctly  baleful.  Even  when  lying  on  cushions  on  the 
river,  the  moist  heat  was  overpowering,  and  I  felt  amazed  at  the 
energy  shown  by  every  one  when  the  date-harvest  b^an.  Indeed 
so  great  is  it  that  friction  occasionally  ensues,  the  agreements 
between  the  various  firms,  who  form  a  sort  of  syndicate,  being 
sometimes  differently  interpreted.  With  sterling  common-sense, 
when  it  is  all  over  and  the  last  load  of  dates  is  disposed  of,  they 
bold  a  dinner  which  wipes  out  all  disputes  of  the  past 

The  dates  are  packed  in  boxes,  which  are  sent  out  from  Norway 
all  ready  for  nailing  together,  whole  families  of  Arabs  being 
engaged  to  pack  them,  and  the  merchants  superintending  on  the 
spot  A  lai^e  percentage  of  the  crop  is  exported  to  America, 
and  in  England  the  Black  Country  absorbs  most  of  the  fruit  that 
l^  eatea  The  date  strikes  me  as  a  somewhat  n^lected  fruit,  and 
I  would  recommend  it  for  Army  candidates  who  wish  to  put  on 
^ight,  but  it  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  the  stout 

At  the  harming  of  September,  as  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  me  to  ride  across  the  Bakhtiiri  mountains  to  Tehrin,  and  Dr 
Scott  recommended  a  sea  voyage,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
Assyria  for  Bombay.  After  the  punkahs  and  comforts  of  the  Con- 
sulate, the  heat  was  more  than  trying  as  we  steamed  down  the  lovely 
river,  in  addition  to  which  the  cargo  of  Arab  horses  made  the  ship  roll 
whenever  we  anchored  At  Bushire  we  heard  that  Captain  Piffard 
was  dying  of  heat  apoplexy,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  met 
him  a  year  later,  looking  perfectly  well    Going  on  shore  was 
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out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  a  case  of  possessing  one's  soul 
in  patience ;  but  I  have  always  felt  how  much  better  off  we  art 
than  the  early  travellers  to  India,  when,  to  quote  Mr  Whitew'ay. 
"  Sleep  was  hardly  possible  lest  the  scanty  dole  of  water  should  be 
stolea  The  mortality  was  frightful ;  men  crept  away  to  die  in 
comers  and  were  sometimes  not  found  for  days.  On  the  average, 
not  60  per  cent  reached  India."  ^  This  being  an  account  of  an 
average  voyage,  we  may  well  be  thankful  for  the  changes  effected 
by  which  a  sea  voyage  is  frequently  the  means  of  restoration  to 
health,  as  it  was  in  my  case. 

We  waited  a  day  at  Bahrein,  at  Bandar  Abbis,  and  at  Maskat 
all  equally  hot,  after  which  we  reached  the  open  sea,  and  were  soon 
at  Karachi,  where  we  enjoyed  the  Director's  hospitality,  and  a  fev 
days  later  we  boarded  the  P.  and  O.  Peninsular^  bound  for  Eg}i)t 
The  plague  broke  out  just  about  this  time,  but  did  not  affect  ui 
in  the  shape  of  quarantine.  However,  at  Aden  the  telegranb 
reported  that  there  was  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  we  decided  to 
proceed  to  Brindisi,  and  thence  travel  Eastward  Ho,  instead  dlao^ 
ing  Egypt  and  picking  up  the  Constantinople  boat  at  Alexandru 
Our  voyage  was  as  pleasant  as  voyages  alvirays  are  on  a  P.  and  0. 
although  we  roused  much  indignation  on  board  by  our  contempt  for 
the  heat  of  the  Red  Sea,  which,  indeed,  struck  us  as  agrecibiy 
cool  after  the  Persian  Gulf  I 

After  enjoying  a  day  at  Brindisi,  where  the  vintage  was  in  hU 
swing,  we  picked  up  an  Austrian-Lloyd,  which  coasted  to  Athcia 
We  thus,  while  fresh  from  Maskat,  visited  both  Aden  and  Corfo, 
and  were  struck  by  the  happy  description  given  by  Lord  Cunon 
of  the  first-named  rocky  harbour  as  *'  a  mixture  of  Corfu  and  Adcc. 
combining  the  romantic  outline  of  the  one  with  the  forbidding 
desolation  of  the  other." 

We  spent  a  few  days  at  Constantinople,  waiting  for  a  steamer. 
during  which  time  we  visited  the  Ottoman  Bank,  guarded  like  2 
fortress  after  the  recent  outrage,*  and  by  the  middle  of  October  «t 
were  once  again  at  Tehrdn.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  the  Perso- 
Baluch  agreement  was  signed,  setting  the  official  in^rimtUxr  "^ 
our  work,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  the  IhHshSfMih  Vii^ 

*  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India^  p.  46. 

*  It  had  been  seized  by  Armenians,  with  the  object  of  blowing  tt  txpi  is  <vd0 
to  attract  attention  I 
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who  was  resting  after  his  long  journey.  Thanks  to  the  warm 
support  tendered  on  every  side,  polo  was  instituted,  and  when  my 
report  was  finished,  and  we  started  for  home  in  February  1 897,  it 
was  evident  that  the  game  had  come  to  stay. 

After  crossing  the  Kharzan  pass  for  the  last  time — the  Russian 
road  which  is  now  finished  avoids  it — ^we  just  caught  the  steamer, 
in  spite  of  worse  weather  than  anything  I  had  experienced  in  Persia. 
On  the  Black  Sea,  too,  we  were  frequently  storm-bound,  the  timidity 
of  the  Austrian-Lloyd  Captain  rousing  my  sister's  ire.  A  few  hours 
only  were  spent  at  Constantinople,  and  we  next  stopped  for  a 
day  to  see  Sofia,  which  is  certainly  a  curious  town,  its  streets  being 
absurdly  wide  for  the  traffic  We  remained  two  days  at  Buda-Pesth, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  on  the  "  ex-dervish  "  Professor 
Vamb6y,  whose  thrilling  experiences  of  Asiatic  travel  are  un- 
rivalled From  the  capital  of  Hungary  he  disseminates  the  truth 
about  British  action,  which  monstrous  criticisms  on  the  Transvaal 
War  have  shown  to  be  no  unnecessary  task.  A  day  or  two  at 
Vienna  and  a  few  hours  at  Munich,  with  a  short  sojourn  in  Paris, 
brought  us  finally  home,  after  an  absence  of  roughly  two  and  a 
half  years. 

I  generally  find  that  I  have  more  work  to  do  during  my  leave 
than  at  any  other  time,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  had  the 
pleasant  task  of  taking  charge  of  H.E.  Abul  Kdsim  Khin,  Ndsir- 
ul'Mulk^  who  came  to  the  Court  of  St  James's  to  announce  the 
accession  of  H.LM.  Muzaff^ar-u-Dtn.  His  Excellency,  whom  I 
already  knew,  was  an  Oxford  graduate,  and  when  his  official  duties 
were  terminated,  he  returned  in  a  private  capacity  to  spend  some 
^^edcs  in  England,  and  take  his  M.A.  d^^ree.  As  is  always  the 
case,  the  summer  passed  at  express  speed,  and  in  the  autumn, 
to  use  the  Persian  expression,  the  drum  of  departure  was  beaten, 
^  I  quitted  England  for  my  fourth  journey  in  Persia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS  IN  PERSIA. 
"  I  am  become  a  mime  ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
And  manneis,  climates,  councils,  governments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all." 

— Tennyson's  Ufyssa. 
In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  describe  the  journey  (so  fir 
as  it  relates  to  Persia)  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Father  of  Modem 
Gec^raphy.  Throughout,  I  shall  freely  use  Sir  Henry  Yule's  greu 
work,  wherein  is  stored  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  which  enable  tx 
to  elucidate  much  that  thirty  years  ago  was  perforce  undecided 
as  our  gec^p^phical  knowledge  of  Persia  at  that  date  was  ex- 
tremely vague ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  undertaken  two  toun. 
mainly  to  solve  difHculties  which  required  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  local  topc^aphy,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 
the  man  on  the  spot,  who  has  also  studied  the  literature,  is  uka 
likely  to  be  correct  than  one  who  is  limited  to  ttnperfect  soall- 
scale  maps  in  Europe. 

To  avoid  plunging  in  medias  res,  I  will  give  a  vtay  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  period,  whicti 
accounted  for  the  route  taken  by  the  illustrious  Ven^iaa    In 
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the  latto"  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  story  com- 
mences, the  Mongol  invasion  had  reached  its  western  limit,  and 
Giristendom  had  recovered  from  its  alarm,  at  one  time  so  great, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  that  even  the  people  of  Gothland  and 
Friesland  did  not  dare  to  come  to  Yarmouth  for  the  herring 
fishery.^    Nor  was  the  panic  without  foundation,  for  while  the 
Tatirs,'  as  they  are  generally  termed,  were  conquering  Hungary, 
Pope  Gr^ory  IX.  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  continued  their 
suicidal  wars,  and,  humanly  speaking,  only  the  death  of  Ogdei 
or  Ogotay,  the  Kadn,  saved  Western  Europe  from  thraldom  of  the 
most  debasing  character.    Meanwhile  the  Empire  of  Constantinople 
was  growing  feebler,  the  Latin  dynasty  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
at  a  time  when  Europe  should  have  been  united,  practical  impot- 
ence prevailed,  the  result  of  local  jealousies  and  enmities.     Notably 
the  two  sea  powers  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  which  acted  as  middle- 
men in  the  great  trade  between  East  and  West,  were  bitter  rivals 
and  generally  at  war  with  one  another.    Both  states  held  possessions 
and  settlements  throughout  the  Levant,  but  Venice  alone  traded  in 
the  Black  Sea,  Genoa  not  founding  her  flourishing  commerce  until 
a  Greek  dynzsty  was  once  again  established  at  Constantinople. 

Alexandria  was,  when  the  Mamelukes  allowed  it,  the  great 
emporium  for  the  treasures  of  the  East,  but  as  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Mongol,  trade  was  being  gradually 
drawn  to  the  ports  of  Cilician  Armenia  and  Trebizond,  thereby 
establishing  the  northern  caravan  routes  from  India  to  Europe, 
while  distant  China  was,  for  the  first  time,  open  to  those  European 
travellers,  who  had  the  courage  and  inclination  to  spend  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  lives  on  such  a  colossal  journey. 

The  two  brothers,  Nicolo  and  Maffeo,  of  the  Polo  family  were 
evidently  cast  in  a  heroic  mould,  and  in  1260  started  from 
Constantinople  on  a  trading  venture  to  the  Crimea,  which  was 
prolonged  to  Sara,'  the  capital  of  Russia  on  the  Volga,  or,  to  be 

^  CAromca  Majora^  iii.  488. 

'  The  speUing  Tartar  was  at  first  adopted,  whence  St  Louis'  pun,  ^  Ad  sua 

Tartaia  Tartari  detrudentur." 

*  The  word  is  simply  xonn,  better  known  as  cttravanserai^  and  is  the  scene 

of  Chancel's — 

'*  At  Sana,  in  the  Londe  of  Tartarie, 

There  dwelt  a  king  that  werried  Rnssie, 

Thurgh  which  ther  deyede  many  a  doughty  man ; 

This  nobil  kyng  was  deped  Camhynskan." 
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more  exact,  the  chief  residence  of  Barka  Khin,  who  ruled  die  empire 
of  Kipchak  or  Southern  Russia. 

Owing  to  an  outbreak  of  war,  which  severed  thdr  commum- 
cations,  the  two  brothers  determined  to  extend  their  journey, 
and  descending  the  Volga,  they  struck  east  and  crossed  the 
desert  to  Bokhara.  There  they  were  seen  by  envoys  of  the 
Kadm  returning  from  the  court  of  Huldku  Khdn,  the  founder  (rf*  the 
Mongol  dynasty  of  Persia,  who  persuaded  them  to  become  their 
companions;  to  this  they  consented,  and  continued  their  great 
enterprise,  finally  reaching  distant  China. 

Kublei,  or  Khubilay,  the  Kadn,  received  them  with  great  kind- 
ness, being  delighted  to  meet  European  gentlemen,  and  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  what  he  heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
**  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  send  them  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Pope,"  and  b^ged  that  a  hundred  teachers  might  be  com* 
missioned  to  convert  himself  and  his  people:  The  brothers,  havir^ 
received  a  golden  tablet  from  the  Kadn^  started  back  on  what 
proved  to  be  a  three  years'  journey,  finally  reaching  Ayas,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Iskandenin,  in  safety.  They  thence  proceeded  to  Acre, 
arriving  there  in  1269. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
result  had  Christendom  risen  to  this  appeal,  the  Mongol  being,  like 
their  kinsmen  of  modem  Japan,  in  search  of  a  religion,  and  even  as 
it  was,  Christianity  was  adopted  in  more  than  one  instance.  Bat  it 
was  not  to  be,  and  when  the  brothers,  after  visiting  Venice  aod 
staying  there  a  couple  of  years,  decided  to  return  to  China,  tins 
time  accompanied  by  Marco,  the  only  assistance  they  finalh* 
obtained  was  that  of  two  Dominican  monks,  who  never  eren  left 
the  sea-coast  In  this  ignominious  fashion  was  perhaps  the 
chance  of  spreading  Christianity  that  occurred  in  mediaeval 
allowed  to  fall  through. 

To  return  to  our  travellers,  who  started  on  their  second  great 
journey  in  1271,  Sir  Henry  Yule,  in  his  introduction,^  makes  tiiem 
travel  via  Sxwis  to  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
Hormuz,  which  is  the  itinerary  shown  on  his  sketch  map.  This 
view  I  am  unwilling  to  accept  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the 
first  place,  if  we  suppose,  with  Sir  Henry  Yule,  that  Ser  Marco  visited 
Baghdad,  is  it  not  unlikely  that  he  should  term  the  river  Volga  the 

^  VoL  L  p.  19  (Second  Edition). 
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Tigris/  and  yet  leave  the  river  of  Baghdad  nameless  ?  It  may  be 
urged  that  Marco  believed  the  legend  of  the  re-appearance  of  the 
Volga  in  Kurdistdn,  but  yet,  if  the  text  be  read  with  care,  and  the 
character  of  the  traveller  be  taken  into  account,  this  error  is 
scarcely  explicable  in  any  other  way  than  that  he  was  never  there. 

Again,  he  gives  no  description  of  the  striking  buildings  of 
Baudas,  as  he  terms  it,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
supposed  onward  journey.  To  quote  the  text,  "  A  very  great  river 
flows  through  the  city,  .  .  .  and  merchants  descend  some  eighteen 
days  from  Baudas,  and  then  come  to  a  certain  city  called  Kisi,' 
where  they  enter  the  Sea  of  India."  Surely  Marco,  had  he  travelled 
down  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  never  have  g^ven  this  description  of 
the  route,  which  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  vague  information  obtained  from  some  merchant  whom  he 
met  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 

Finally,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Baghdad,  since  its  fall,  was 
rather  off  the  main  caravan  route,  Marco  so  evidently  travels  east 
from  Yezd,  and  thence  south  to  Hormuz,  that,  unless  his  journey  be 
described  backwards,  which  is  highly  improbable,  it  is  only  possible 
to  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  Venetians  entered 
Persia  near  Tabriz,  and  travelled  to  Sultdnia,  Kashin,  and  Yezd. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Kermdn  and  Hormuz,  where,  probably 
fearing  the  sea  voyage,  owing  to  the  manifest  unseaworthiness  of 
the  ships,  which  he  describes  as  ''  wretched  affairs,"  the  Khorasin 
route  was  finally  adopted.  Hormuz,  in  this  case,  was  not  visited  again 
until  the  return  journey  from  China,  when  it  seems  probable  that  the 
same  route  was  retraced  to  Tabriz,  where  their  charge,  the  Lady 
Kokachin,  "  moult  bele  dame  et  avenant,"  was  married  to  Ghizin 
Khin,  the  son  of  her  betrothed  Arghun.  It  remains  to  add  that  Sir 
Henry  Yule  may  have  finally  accepted  this  view  in  part,  as  in  the 
plate  entitled  Probable  View  of  Marco  Folds  own  Geography  •  the 
itinerary  is  not  shown  as  running  to  Baghdad. 

Accompanying  the  party,  we  find  Tabriz  to  be  fully  described, 
as  also  a  monastery  on  its  borders,  and  the  next  city  mentioned 

*  Vide  vol  i.  p.  5.  It  is  noteworthy  that  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  who 
travelled  1245  to  1247,  names  it  correctly. 

'The  modem  name  is  Keis,  an  island  lying  off  Linga. 

'  Vol  L  p.  107  (Introduaion).  In  the  first  edition  the  roates  are  not  shown 
on  either  of  the  above-mentioned  maps. 
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is  Saba,  now  Siva,  from  which  the  three  Magi  were  supposed  to 
have  set  out  to  worship  the  new-bom  Saviour.^  Siva  is  now  a 
little  district  to  the  west  of  Kum,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  undoubtedly  passed  through  by  the  travellers,  the 
main  road,  which  was  followed  by  the  worthy  Odoricus  and  others, 
running  via  Sultinia  to  Kum  and  Kashin. 

After  a  somewhat  inaccurate  chapter  on  the  divisions  of  Persia, 
of  which  Tabriz  is  not  considered  a  part,  Yezd  or  Yasdi  is  next 
described  as  "  a  good  and  noble  city,"  where  "  they  weave  quantities 
of  a  certain  silk  tissue  known  as  Yasdi,  which  merchants  cair)* 
into  many  quarters  to  dispose  of."  This  city  is  so  fully  dealt 
with  in  other  parts  of  this  book  that  we  will  continue  our 
traveller's  narrative.  "When  you  leave  this  city  to  tra\t! 
further,  you  ride  for  seven  days  over  great  plains,  findii^ 
harbour  to  receive  you  at  three  places  only.  There  are  many  fine 
woods  (producing  dates)  upon  the  way  .  .  .  . ;  there  are  also  wild 
asses,  handsome  creatures.  At  the  end  of  those  seven  mardies  over 
the  plain  you  come  to  a  fine  kingdom,  which  is  called  Kerman* 
There  are  two  roads  uniting  Yezd  to  Kermin,  each  some  220  miles 
in  length,  along  both  of  which  I  have  travelled.  The  choice  between 
them  in  the  present  case  happens  to  be  quite  simple,  as  the  mention 
of  date-palms  fixes  it  to  the  northern  of  these  two  routes,  there 
being  extensive  groves  at  Bifk. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  not  final,  but  there  is  yet  another 
proof,  and  that  is  the  altitude  of  the  two  roads.  On  the  southerly, 
now  the  main  road,  with  its  telegraph  line  and  posting-stations,  the 
altitude  after  leaving  the  Yezd  plain  is  never  less  than  4000 
feet,  and  generally  about  5000  feet,  and  therefore  dates  are  quite 
out  of  the  question  in  so  elevated  a  district  and  such  latitudci 
On  the  northern  road,  however,  the  drainage  from  the  main 
road,  after  passing  behind  Bahramabid,  runs  through  the  hills  and 
becomes  a  salt  river,  which  is  crossed  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bifk,  at  an  altitude  of  3100  feet,  the  diflference  being  thaefore 
very  marked.  At  this  point,  looking  to  the  north,  I  saw  a  «*ide 
glittering  expanse  of  Kavir^  the  home  of  the  wild  ass.  This  section 
of  the  journey  may  then  be  considered  to  be  settled.     Marco  Pc^o 

1  Cf.  "The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midja 
and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold  and  iocense . 
and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord." — Isaiah  Ix.  6. 
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must  have  travelled  very  long  stages,  averaging  over  30  miles  a 
day,  and,  oddly  enough,  I  took  exactly  the  same  time  on  the  main 
road,  when  pressed  for  time  in  1900.  As  to  the  "  three  places  only," 
Bifk  is  certainly  one,  and  Khudr^n,  with  its  perennial  stream, 
perhaps  a  second,  but  further  east  there  are,  nowadays,  villages  all 
along  the  route,  where  Ser  Marco  found  a  desert,  and,  as  will 
appear  later  on,  the  'ancient  town  of  Zarand  must  have  been 
deserted  at  this  particular  period. 

Kermin  in  1271  A.D.,  and  for  some  years  subsequently,  was 
ralcd  by  Turkdn  Khitun,  the  energetic  daughter  of  Borik  Hijib.^ 
Marco  says,  truly  enough,  that  the  kingdom  was  not  hereditary, 
but  Kermin  was  continuously  ruled  by  a  member  of  this  Kara 
Khitei  family  for  another  thirty  years.  If  on  his  return  journey 
from  China  he  again  passed  through  the  city,  he  would  have  found 
Padsbdh  Khitun,  daughter  of  Turkdn  Khitun,  ruling  as  energetically 
as  her  mother.  She  was  the  wife  of  Kei  Khitu,  and  had  a  some- 
what stormy  career,  as,  after  strangling  her  brother  Surkitmush, 
his  widow  and  her  own  sister  rose  against  her,  and  she  too  was 
strangled  in  turn  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Kuba-i-Sabz. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  Marco  in  the  first  place  mentions 
the  turquoises  of  Kermin,  and  in  the  note  reference  is  made  to  a 
manuscript  treatise,  in  which  those  of  Shebavek  are  noticed.  Until 
quite  recently,  the  only  mines  I  knew  of  were  those  a  little  to 
the  north  of  PAriz,  but  in  1900  a  mine  was  visited  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  Shahr-i-Bdbek,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  Shebavek  referred  to ;  none  of  the  mines  are  worked  to-day, 
being  filled  up  by  the  silt  washed  down  by  rain. 

As  to  the  "  steel  and  ondanique,"  or  "  Indian  steel,"  *  there  is 
much  iron  in  the  Kermdn  district,  but  the  mines  are  neglected,  the 
metal  being  imported  from  India.  Nowadays,  Kermin  is  not 
famous  for  "  harness  of  war,"  as  the  European  rifle  has  killed  the 
trade  in  swords  and  so  forth,  while  the  population  is,  generally 
speaking,  unwarlike  and  spurs  are  not  worn.  Nor  is  the  city 
especially  noted  for  its  needlework,  but  almost  throughout  Persia 
most  exquisite  embroidery  is  still  produced  at  what  seems  an  ab- 
surdly low  price.  Perhaps  also  reference  is  made  to  the  famous  shawls 

'  Vide  chap.  v. 

'  Vide  p.  272.    Ondanique  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hinduwdni  or  Indian. 
The  vonl  ibond  its  way  into  Spanish  as  Alhinde  and  Alinde. 
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or  shdl,  which  are  only  exceeded  in  beauty  by  those  of  Kashmir 
Marco  Polo  was  evidently  a  keen  sportsman,  and  his  descriptioQ  of 
the  shdfUnfZs  it  is  termed,  cannot  be  improved  upon.^ 

As  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  Kermdn,  we  leave  it  for  the 
present,  and  again  quote  the  traveller.  He  says :  '*  On  quitting  the 
city  you  ride  on  for  seven  days,  always  finding  towns,  villages,  and 
handsome  dwelling-houses,  so  that  it  is  w&y  pleasant  travdling; 
and  there  is  excellent  sport  also  to  be  had,  by  the  way,  in  hundog 
and  hawking.  When  you  have  ridden  those  seven  days  over  a 
plain  country,  you  come  to  a  great  mountain ;  and  when  you  have 
got  to  the  top  of  the  pass  you  find  a  great  descent,  which  occupies 
some  two  days  to  go  down.  From  the  dty  of  Kerman  to  this 
descent,  the  cold  in  winter  is  so  great  that  you  can  scarcely  abide 
it,  even  with  a  great  quantity  of  clothing.  After  you  have  ridden 
down  hill  those  two  days,  you  find  yourself  in  a  vast  plain,  and  at 
the  banning  thereof,  is  a  city  called  Camadi,  which  formerly  was 
a  great  and  noble  place,  but  now  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the 
Tartars  in  their  incursions  have  several  times  ravaged  it  The 
plain  whereof  I  speak  is  a  very  hot  r^on ;  and  the  province  that 
we  now  enter  is  called  Reobarles." 

In  tracing  this  section  of  the  journey,  the  first  point  b  to 
identify  Camadi,  which,  until  quite  recently,  could  not  be  docc 
with  any  certainty.     However,  in  the  recently-printed  history  rf 

^  A  Khdn  has  given  me  the  following  list  of  the  hawks  of  the  piortnce.  wtici 
I  have  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  size : — 

(i)  Karagusk^  black  and  white  with  black  eyes  ;  is  seldom  used,  beit^ 

difficult  to  train ;  it  is  also  held  accursed  for  having  killed  tlw  €tM 

hawker  of  Shah  Abbds. 
(2}  Gush^  formerly  termed  bdz^  black  and  white,  yellow  eyes.    This  « 

the  favourite  hawk,  and  numbers  are  caught  and  sent  to  Tehria ;  ft 

is  principally  flown  at  partridges. 
(3)  Shdhin^  red  on  the  breast,  under  the  neck  and  between  the  thighs,  '^^ 

smaller  than  the  gush^  but  faster.    It  has  rightly  been  idenri^ed  tv 

the  late  Sir  O.  St  John  as  the  £aJcon  referred  to  by  Maroo  Fnlo ;  it 

has  yellow  eyes. 
(4}  Charkhy  black  and  white,  red  eyes ;  about  the  same  sise  as  1^ 

shdhin;  it  soars  and  strikes  bustard. 

(5)  Lachin^  black  and  white,  reddish  eyes ;  is  used  fiu'  banting  sbhD 
birds. 

(6)  Karagkiy  black  and  white,  yellow  eyes ;  used  as  Na  $. 

(7)  Tarantary  the  smallest  species,  resembles  die  K€trtigki^  hot  it  has 
black  eyes  ;  it  is  only  used  for  hunting  sparrows. 
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the  Sdjuks  of  Kermin  by  Mohamed  Ibr^im,  we  read  that 
•*  Komidin  was  a  suburb  at  the  gate  of  Jf ruft,  a  resort  of  strangers, 
from  Turkey  and  Hind,  and  a  meeting-place  of  travellers  by  sea 
and  Iand»  the  treasury  of  the  wealthy  and  the  storehouse  of  the 
East  and  West"  In  1170,  just  a  century  before  Marco  Polo's 
journey,  it  was  looted  for  the  first  time  by  Bahrdm  Shih,  one  of 
the  Sdjuk  princes.  A  few  years  later  it  was  again  raided,  but 
had  apparently  recovered,  as  it  is  described  as  "  the  abode  of  men 
finom  every  quarter,  and  the  storehouse  of  the  valuables  of  China, 
and  Cathay,  and  Hindustan,  Abyssinia,  and  Zanzibar,  and  Dariabdr,^ 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Azerbaijin,  Transoxania,  Khorasdn,  Firs, 
and  Irflc''  This  description  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  as  vindi- 
cating the  accuracy  of  the  great  Venetian,  but  as  showing  how 
widely  traders  travelled  at  that  period  The  Ghazz  completed  the 
niin  of  Camadi,  and  when  Marco  passed  through  it,  it  was,  as  he 
remarked,  "  of  little  consequence." 

In  1894,  and  again  in  1900,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  on  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Jfruft,  of  which  Komidin  was  a  quarter,  occupying  a 
huge  area  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halfl  Rud,  close  to  Sarjdz. 
The  ruins  consist  of  millions  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  eight  inches  square, 
and  the  surface  is  littered  with  fragments  of  pottery.  I  was  shown 
what  was  evidently  the  fort,  as  the  ditch  was  distinctly  traceable ; 
it  was  square,  each  side  measuring  286  yards.  There  are  some 
underground  chambers  that  would  repay  excavation,  and  I  bought 
a  quantity  of  seals  and  coins  of  the  Sisinian  or  later  periods.  There 
were  no  lustred  tiles,  nor  could  I  find  a  cemetery.  A  legend  runs 
to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  Jfruft  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  and 
this  is  probable,  as  not  a  wall  is  standing,  which  would  hardly  be 
the  case  if  the  city  had  been  sacked  and  deserted  It  is  now  in 
common  with  other  ruins  in  Persia,  known  as  Shahr-uDugidnus  or 
City  of  Decius,  the  Roman  Emperor  with  whom  the  story  of  the 
se^'en  sleq>ers  of  Ephesus  is  connected.^ 

Having  thus  described  our  '*  fixed  point,"  to  use  the  survey 

'  Dariab^  is  the  old  name  for  the  sea-coast  to  the  south  of  Urist^  and 

'  In  the  Journal  cf  the  R,  A.  5.  (N.  S.voL  xiii.  p.  490)  General  Houtum 
Schindler,  CLE.,  gives  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  itineraries  of  Marco 
Polo  in  SoQthem  Persia.  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  after  having  closely  followed 
m  the  footetepi  of  the  great  Venetian,  I  have  arrived  at  almost  the  same  con* 
elusions  as  General  Schindler,  to  whom  I  would  here  express  my  thanks. 
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expression,  it  remains  to  find  the  road  leading  to  it  In  1895,  and 
again  in  1900,  I  made  a  tour  partly  with  the  object  of  solving  this 
problem,  and  of  giving  a  geographical  existence  to  Sirdu.  1 
found  that  there  was  a  route  which  exactly  fitted  Marco*s  con- 
ditions, as  at  Sarbizan  the  Sdrdu  plateau  terminates  in  a  high  pass 
of  9200  feet,  from  which  there  is  a  most  abrupt  descent  to  the 
plain  of  Jfruft,  Komddin  being  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  or 
two  days'  journey  from  the  top  of  the  pass. 

Starting  from  Kermin,  the  stages  would  be  as  follows : — 


Intennediate 

Total 

I.  Jupdr  (small  town), 

x6 

x6 

2.  Bahrdmjird  (large  village), 

17 

33 

3.  Gudar  (village),     . 

16 

49 

4.  Rdin  (small  town), 

16 

65 

Thence  to  the  Sarbizan  pass  is  a  distance  of  45  miles,  or  three  desert 
stages,  thus  constituting  a  total  of  1 10  miles  for  the  seven  daysw  This 
is  the  camel  route  to  the  present  day,  and  absolutely  fits  in  with 
the  description  given.  Just  as  Marco  in  the  previous  sectioD 
travelled  220  miles  in  a  week,  obviously  with  mules  as  transpon 
so,  on  this  occasion,  he  as  certainly  used  camels,  and  only  travelM 
I  ID  miles  in  the  same  period.^  Had  he  used  the  faster  means  d 
transport,  he  would  have  proceeded  either  by  Mdhun  and  HuseinA- 
bdd,  or  by  Mdhun  and  Kanaka,  the  former  route  being  used  in  the 
summer,  and  the  latter  in  the  winter,  but  as  both  include  a  high 
pass,  they  are  out  of  court. 

Nowadays  Sirdu  is  only  inhabited  during  the  summer  months 
by  nomads,  but  there  are  ruins  of  villages  inhabited  many  centimes 
ago  by  the  Gil  tribe,  which  has  almost  disappeared,  only  a  Cev 
families  being  left. 

Apart  from  the  geographical  proofs  given  above,  I  can  also 
furnish  historical  evidence,  as  the  Seljuk  monarchs  generally  spent 
the  five  winter  months  in  Jfruft,  and  in  the  history  of  Afiul 
Kermdni,  and  also  in  that  of  Mohamed  Ibrdhim,  it  is  mentioned 
that,  on  one  occasion,  fearing  an  attack  from  Bam,  the  fang 
marched  to  Kermin  7na  Bift,  instead  of  following  the  main  road 
tna  Riin  ;  other  proofs  of  a  similar  sort  abound  The  question  to 
be  decided  by  this  section  of  the  journey  may  then,  I  think,  be 
^  A  camel  stage  is  considerably  shorter  than  that  of  a  mule. 
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considered  to  be  finally  and  most  satisfactorily  settled,  the  route 
proving  to  lie  between  the  two  selected  by  Colonel  Yule  as  being 
the  most  suitable,  although  he  wisely  left  the  question  open. 

The  district  of  Jfruft,  which  bore  the  same  name  at  the  time  of 
Marco's  journey,  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  Rudbdr,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Reobarles  of  our  author,  and  his  error  of  only 
remembering  the  one  name  is  very  natural.  His  description  of 
Jirufl  holds  good  to  this  day,  as  far  as  dates  and  pistachios  are 
concerned,  but  there  are  no  ** apples  of  Paradise"  or  plantains^ 
further  north  than  Mindb,  the  whole  magnificent  plain,  with  its 
almost  imlimited  potentialities,  being  inhabited  by  a  few  nomads, 
mainly  of  the  Mehni  tribe,  whereas,  according  to  the  Ndsikh-ul- 
Tawdrikh^  the  silk  dues  alone  brought  in  half-a-million  tomans. 
The  francolin  is  the  dorraj  or  black  partridge,  which  is  splendid 
shooting,  and  equally  good  eating.  The  description  of  the  large 
humped  oxen,  which  kneel  to  be  loaded,  is  true  to  life,  and  equally 
so  is  the  accoimt  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep,  which  are  common  all 
over  the  land  of  Irdn ;  I  have  been  told  by  a  Persian  gentleman 
that  he  thought  sheep  in  England  decidedly  incomplete ! 

On  resuming  their  journey  the  Venetians  were  attacked  by 
brigands  only  seven  members  of  the  party  escaping  to  the  shelter  of 
Conosalmi,  which  Colonel  Yule  identifies  with  Idrisi's  Kandt-ul- 
Shim.  The  word  much  resembles  the  Salmous  of  Diodoros  Siculus. 
Here  I  again  quote  from  our  traveller,  who  says :  "  The  plain  of  which 
we  have  spoken  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  for  five  days'  journey, 
and  then  you  come  to  another  descent,  where  the  road  is  very  bad 
and  full  of  peril,  for  there  are  many  robbers  and  bad  characters 
about  When  you  have  got  to  the  foot  of  this  descent,  you  find 
another  beautiful  plain  called  the  plain  of  Formosa.  This  extends 
for  two  days'  journey ;  and  you  find  in  it  fine  streams  of  water 
with  plenty  of  date-palms  and  other  fruit-trees,  .  .  .  and  on  the 
shore  you  find  a  city  with  a  harbour,  which  is  called  Hormos." 

In  190a,  I  travelled  along  this  route  for  three  or  four  stages, 
which  lay  in  the  Jlruft  or  Rudbdr  districts.  Two  marches  from 
Camadi  was  Kahn-i-Panchur,  and  a  stage  beyond  it  lay  the  ruins  of 
Fariib  or  Pariib,  which  was  once  a  great  city,  and  was  destroyed 

*  I  induced  the  Mehni  chief  to  send  for  a  few  plants  fit>m  Mindb,  which  are 
<l<nng  very  welL  General  Schindler  considers  that  the  fruit  of  the  Kondr  is 
referred  ta 
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by  a  flood,  according  to  local  legend  It  may  have  been 
Alexander's  Salmous,  as  it  is  about  the  right  distance  from  the 
coast  Continuing  on»  Gulashkird,  mentioned  by  Idrlsi,  is  the 
next  stage ;  the  road  then  descends  to  the  Duzdi  river,  and  after 
passing  through  a  belt  of  hilly  country,  emei^es  on  to  the  level  plain, 
which  in  every  way  differs  from  the  uplands  of  Persia. 

The  description  of  this  plain  of  Formosa,  as  Rusticiano  quaintly 
styles  it,  is  most  accurate.  Even  the  mariners  of  Nc^u-chos  found  it 
"pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  abounding  in  everything  except 
olives,"  and  to-day  Mindb  not  only  boasts  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  date-groves  in  Persia,  but  is  the  only  district  where 
mangoes,  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  any 
abundance.  The  account  of  the  climate  and  its  effects  is  delightftiL 
and,  moreover,  very  true ;  even  in  February  the  heat  is  most  ex- 
hausting to  a  European,  and  a  summer's  day  spent  on  board  a 
steamer  off  Bandar  Abbds  is  an  experience  that  needs  no  repedtion. 

Some  unrecorded  event,  probably  the  sight  of  the  unseawortfay 
craft,  which  had  not  an  ounce  of  iron  in  their  composition,  made 
our  travellers  decide  that  the  risks  of  the  sea  were  too  great ;  we 
therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  them  back  to  Kenn«^. 
and  thence  northwards  to  Khorasin. 

Remembering  the  Caraonas,  the  brigands  who  captured  most  ci 
the  party  in  Jfruft,  they  followed  a  more  westerly  road,  which  is 
rather  scantily  described  as  follows :  **  On  the  road  by  which  we 
return  from  Hormos  to  Kerman  you  meet  with  some  very  fine 
plains,  and  you  also  find  many  natural  hot  baths ;  you  find  pleat>* 
of  partridges  on  the  road ;  and  there  are  towns  where  victual  is 
cheap  and  abundant,  with  quantities  of  dates  and  other  ftuitSL 
The  wheaten  bread,  however,  is  so  bitter,  owing  to  the  bittcniess 
of  the  water,  that  no  one  can  eat  it  who  is  not  used  to  it" 

The  above  description  probably  refers  to  the  main  winter 
route,  which  runs  via  Sirjin.  This  is  supported  by  the  (act  that 
under  the  Kuh-i-Ginao,  the  summer  station  of  Bandar  Abbis,  their 
is  a  magnificent  sulphur  spring,  which,  welling  from  an  orifice  four 
feet  in  diameter,  forms  a  stream  some  thirty  yards  wide:  Its 
temperature  at  the  source  is  113  d^^rees,  and  its  therapeutic  pnv 
perties  are  highly  appreciated.  As  to  the  bitterness  of  the  bread, 
it  is  suggested  in  Sir  H.  Yule's  notes  that  it  was  caused  by  being 
mixed  with  acorns,  but,  to-day  at  any  rate,  there  are  no  oak  forests 
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in  this  part  of  Persia.  There  is,  however,  a  bitter  plant  termed 
Kkir  which  grows  in  the  wheat^ 

Having  brought  the  party  back  to  Kermin,  we  now  enter  on 
the  last  and  most  difficult  section  of  their  Persian  wanderings.  To 
quote  the  text :  "  On  departing  from  the  city  of  Kermin  you  find 
the  road  most  wearisome ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  this  is.  The 
first  three  days  you  meet  with  no  water,  or  next  to  none.  And 
what  little  you  do  meet  with  is  bitter  green  stuff,  so  salt  that  no 
one  can  drink  it  ...  In  all  these  three  days  you  meet  with  no 
human  habitation.  After  those  three  days  of  desert  (you  arrive  at 
a  stream  of  fresh  water  running  underground,  but  along  which  there 
are  boles  broken  in  here  and  there,  etc).  You  then  enter  another 
desert  which  extends  for  four  days  ;  it  is  very  much  like  the  former 
except  that  you  do  see  some  wild  asses.  And  at  the  termination 
of  these  four  days  of  desert  the  Kingdom  of  Kermin  comes  to  an 
end,  and  you  find  another  city  which  is  called  Cobinan." 

I  will  begin  by  frankly  stating  that  in  a  paper  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  before  the  Society  of  Arts,*  I  led  the  travellers 
along  what  is  now  the  main  road,  as  at  three  stages  from  Kermdn 
there  was  a  running  brook,  and  near  Darband,  three  marches  further 
on,  ruins  of  a  city  were  pointed  out  to  me.  This  fitted  in  exactly  as 
regards  the  next  section,  but  involved  the  ruin  of  Rdwdr,  and  also 
the  non-existence  of  the  modem  Kubanin.  This  group  of  five 
villages,  however,  with  Kubanin  its  centre,  still  exists  some  ninety 
to  a  hundred  miles  north-north-west  of  Kermdn,  and  as  it  is  a 
**  fixed  point  **  to  which  there  is  only  one  road,  we  are  bound  to 
follow  it 

When  describing  Marco's  journey  from  Yezd  to  Kermin,  I 
mentioned  that  I  should  on  prima  facie  evidence  have  given  Zarand 
as  one  of  the  three  inhabited  spots  referred  to,  but,  although 
mentioned  often  in  the  previous  century,  we  must  presume  it 
to  have  fallen  into  ruins,  which  is  quite  possible,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  constant  fighting  and  the  ravages  of  the  Ghazz. 
Zarand  being  about  half  way,  we  must  suppose  that  near  it  a 
deserted  kandt  was  struck,  where  the  party  watered.    The  whole 

^  Gen.  Schindler  favours  the  most  direct  route  via  Urza  and  Bifl,  on  which 
he  nentioQS  the  existence  of  sulphurous  springs.  If,  however,  Marco  returned 
ta  midwintery  as  seems  probable,  this  route  would  not  have  been  open. 

*  Na  aj24,  voL  zlv.  June  4tfa,  1897. 
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district  is  salt,  as  I  can  testify  as  far  as  Zarand,  and  beyond  that 
Mr  Stack  speaks  of  salt  streams.^ 

This  being  probably  the  route,  we  will  now  give  our 
traveller's  account  of  Kubandn.  "  Cobinan  is  a  large  town.  The 
people  worship  Mahommet  There  is  much  iron  and  steel  and 
ondanique,  and  they  make  steel  mirrors  of  great  size  and  beaut>-. 
They  also  prepare  both  Tutia  (a  thing  very  good  for  the  eyes)  and 
Spodium ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  process.  They  have  a  veto  of  a 
certain  earth  which  has  the  required  quality,  and  this  they  put  into 
a  great  flaming  furnace,  while,  over  the  furnace,  there  is  an  iron 
grating.  The  smoke  and  moisture,  expelled  from  the  earth  cf 
which  I  speak,  adhere  to  the  iron  grating,  and  thus  form  Totia, 
while  the  slag  that  is  left  after  burning  is  the  Spodium." 

I  translated  Marco's  description  of  tutia  (which  is  also  the 
modem  Persian  name)  to  a  khdn  of  Kubandn,  and  he  assured  me 
that  the  process  was  the  same  to-day ;  spodium  he  knew  nothing 
about,  but  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  found  in  the  hills  to  the  eas 
of  Kubandn,  and  it  is  from  this  that  tutia  is  prepared 

Kubanin  of  to-day,  to  quote  Mr  Stack,  who,  unfortunately,  taeo- 
tions  nothing  about  Marco  Polo,  "  lies  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  hilk 
is  embosom^  in  mulberry  trees,  and  maintains  a  small  manufacta? 
of  silk.  On  a  spur  above  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  and  a 
little  lower,  a  mile  from  the  village,  stands  a  platform  of  hem 
stone  with  two  low  towers  above  it,  called  the  Throne  of  Latif- 
Shah."  Kubandn  or  the  Hill  of  the  Wild  Pistachio  was  scarcdy 
"  une  cit^  grant,"  as  Marco  terms  it,  but  it  was  important  as  bdn^ 
the  frontier  district  of  Kermin,  although  often  seized  by  the  nikr 
of  Yezd.  Alp  Arslin,  one  of  the  g^reat  Seljuks,  is  stated  by  i 
native  chronicler  to  have  returned  to  Khorasin  by  this  route;  mhkh 
fact  clearly  shows  that  it  was  a  main  road.  It  is  mentioned  tlo: 
his  army  nearly  perished  from  thirst  between  Kubanin  and  Tabas. 
Malik  Dinir  too,  more  than  a  century  later,  invaded  Kennin  ru 
Kubandn,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  road  is  still  largely  patronised, 
the  camel  grazing  being  better  than  on  the  Tun-Duhuk*NaifaaDd 
route,  which  was  explored  by  me  in  1893. 

^  Vide  Six  Months  in  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  231  et  stqq.     General  Scbiadler 
considers  that  Marco  followed  a  circttitous  roate  to  Kubinant  bin  there 
to  be  no  necessity  for  adopting  this  view,  especially  if  the  conditioos 
which  our  traveller  wrote  his  work  be  rememboed. 
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To  continue,  "  When  you  depart  from  the  City  of  Cobinan,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  desert  of  surpassing  aridity,  which  lasts  for  some 
eight  days ;  here  are  neither  fruits  nor  trees  to  be  seen,  and  what 
water  there  is  is  bitter  and  bad,  so  that  you  have  to  carry  both  food 
and  water.  The  cattle  must  needs  drink  the  bad  water,  will  they 
nill  they,  because  of  their  great  thirst  At  the  end  of  those  eight 
days  you  arrive  at  a  Province  which  is  called  Tonocain." 

This  section  of  the  Lut  has  not  hitherto  been  rediscovered,  but 
I  know  that  it  is  desert  throughout,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
Marco  ended  these  unpleasant  experiences  at  Tabas,  150  miles 
from  Kubandn.  To-day  the  district  is  known  as  Tun-u-Tabas, 
Kiin  being  independent  of  it. 

Here  we  take  farewell  of  the  illustrious  Venetians,  as,  probably 
ovring  to  a  lacuna  in  the  manuscript,  the  onward  route  to  Balkh, 
the  Mother  of  Cities,  cannot  be  traced.  We  may,  however,  feel  sure 
that  Nishdpur  or  Herdt  would  have  been  mentioned,  if  only  because 
of  the  cataclysm  that  had  befallen  them  when  Chengiz  made  his 
murderous  invasion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
been  able  to  establish  the  substantial  veracity  of  the  great  traveller, 
whose  character,  like  that  of  other  benefactofs  of  the  world,  suffered 
from  the  ignorance  of  mankind  and  the  tendency  to  belittle  what 
could  not  be  understood. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  KARWAN  expedition 

"  In  this  plain  (sc  Reobarles)  there  are  a  number  of  villages  and  ton 
which  have  lofty  mtlls  of  mud  made  as  a  defence  against  the  banditti,  *^ 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  called  Caraonas." — Marco  Polo. 

At  the  etid  of  November  1897  I  found  myself  once  agiin  >: 
Bushire,  but  before  1  had  been  there  a  week,  information  v*.- 
received  that  Mr  Graves,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  lire 
between  JAsk  and  Gwidur,  had  been  murdered  on  the  Rapsh  rive 
This  outrage  brought  home  to  many,  for  the  first  time,  to  «tu-' 
dangers  an  isolated  Englishman  is  exposed  when  tra^^ing  tr 
Makr^n,  with  only  a  few  cowardly  servants  to  protect  him,  but 
also  showed  how  high  British  prestige  had  hitherto  stood,  as  th.: 
was  the  first  murder  in  the  history  of  the  tel^raph  line,  now 
its  third  decade. 

It  generally  happens,  when  such  events  occur,  that  the" 
is  some  local  cause  which  tends  to  release  the  savage  tribesroc^ 
from  the  fear  of  stem  retribution,  and  in  the  case  of  Matri-^ 
there  were  two  very  potent  factors  at  work.  The  first  of  ibe* 
was  the  assassination  of   H.I.M.  Nisir-u-Dfn  in  May  1S96,  *:  '■ 
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the  fact  that  since  the  accession  of  H.I.M.  MuzafTar-u-Dfn,  the 
present  Shih,  no  Persian  force  had  appeared  in  Baluchistan. 
One  of  the  leading  chieftains,  Sarddr  Husein  Khdn,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  gave  out  that  there  was  no  new 
Shih,  to  prove  which  point  he  referred  to  the  saying  of  Shdh 
NaroatiiUa  of  Mihun,  who  prophesied  more  than  four  hundred 
}'ears  ago,  that  the  last  Shih  of  Persia  would  be  named  Nisir- 
u-Dtn. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  victory  of  the  Sultin,  the  religious  head  of  the  Sunnis,  over 
Greece  was  the  cause  of  intense  rejoicing  among  Mohamedans. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  European  who  reads  the  papers,  and  has  possibly 
travelled  in  Greece,  that  power  does  not  to-day  represent  a  potent 
force,  but  as  in  the  East  perhaps  the  greatest  name  of  all  is  that 
of  Alexander  the  Greek,  so  for  the  Sultin  to  have  conquered 
the  world-conqueror's  nation  meant  an  enormous  addition  of 
prestige,  of  which  the  fanatical  muUds  would  take  the  fullest 
adv*antage. 

Thanks  to  the  enei^^etic  representations  of  the  Resident,  which 
were  strongly  supported  at  Tehran,  within  a  few  days  of  the 
murder  Ahmad  Khin,  the  Daria  Begi^  or  Lord  of  the  Ocean, 
embarked  on  the  Persepolts  with  sixty  soldiers,  while  the  "man 
in  the  bdsdr**  could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  expedition  started.  The  Resident  having  instructed  me 
to  conduct  the  preliminary  enquiry  into  the  murder,  and,  if  possible, 
to  commence  operations  for  bringing  the  guilty  to  justice,  I  was 
soon  on  my  way  to  Makrdn  on  board  H.M.S.  Pigeon^  commanded 
by  Lieut  and  Comm'-  Mowbray. 

It  was  my  first  experience  of  travel  on  a  gunboat,  which  in 
rough  weather  resembles  the  lightest  of  corks,  and  when  it  is 
smooth,  the  space  appears  so  limited  to  a  land-lubber's  eyes 
that  a  feeling  of  cramp  never  leaves  him.  However,  pleasant 
v>ciety  and  pleasanter  anticipations  make  up  for  much  greater 
discomforts,  and  after  calling  in  at  Jdsk,  where  we  communicated 
^'th  Bushire,  and  where  I  picked  up  a  guide,  Abdul  Azfz  by 
nanoe,  of  whom  more  anon,  we  steamed  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rapsh  river,  anchoring  some  three  miles  off  a  miserable  fishing 
hamlet  termed  Galag. 

We  were  by  no  means  the  first  arrivals,  as  we  found   H.M. 
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Cable  ss.  Patrick  Stewart  and  the  Persepolis  both  at  anchor,  the 
former  of  which  we  soon  boarded,  and  found  Mr  Ffinch,  the 
Director-in-Chief,  Mr  Sealy,  the  Director  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Tel^raphs,  and  many  other  friends.  Mr  Ffinch,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  shore,  told  me  that  the  Persians  had  arri\^  off 
Galag  three  days  previously,  an  hour  after  the  Patrick  Stewart^  and 
had  landed  the  following  morning.  They  were,  however,  unable 
to  procure  any  transport,  as  every  camel  had  been  driven  into  the 
interior  by  its  owner,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  his  exertioiu, 
and  by  sending  out  the  tel^^ph  line  guards  to  reassure  the  tiinid 
Baluchis,  that  the  Daria  Begi  had  been  able  to  procure  the  ten 
camels  he  required,  as  he  had  brought  no  tents,  believing  that 
the  scene  of  the  murder  was  on  the  coast,  and  not  eleven  miles 
inland,  as  it  proved  to  be. 

Acting  with  great  promptitude,  Mr  Sealy  had  already  bcgtr 
to  connect  Galag  with  the  main  line,  a  piece  of  work  which  va.^ 
eventually  completed  in  some  three  days,  and,  needless  to  sa,». 
proved  invaluable  to  us. 

After  a  consultation  it  was  decided  that  our  best  plan  wocjd 
be,  in  the  first  place,  to  join  the  Daria  Begiy  who  had  maicbed  t* 
the  scene  of  the  murder  at  Rapsh  on  the  previous  day,  and  vrtr* 
the  promise  of  eight  camels,  which  Mr  Ffinch  expected  thu 
night,  we  b^an  to  disembark.  This  proved  no  easy  task,  2^ 
there  was  a  bar,  and  the  channel  was  very  tortuous.  Ho«re%t; 
the  officers  of  the  Patrick  Stewart  having  already  buoyed  the 
channel,  and  lending  us  their  steam  launch  and  boats,  the  who^r 
party  of  four  officers  and  twenty-six  blue-jackets  and  mannes. 
with  a  few  Sidi  boys  and  servants,  were  safely  landed  by  abuot 
4  P.M.,  and  our  baggage,  consisting  of  water-barrels,  aounim!- 
tion,  and  blankets,  was  carried  to  a  camping  ground  about  hal^' 
a  mile  distant,  where  two  tents  were  already  pitched.  These  «^ 
were  glad  to  take  possession  of,  as  the  dew  at  night  was  ex- 
tremely heavy. 

About  9  P.M.  we  were  delighted  to  see  our  camels,  aod  ^ 
3  A.M.  on  the  following  morning  we  were  afoot  and  struck  ctr 
tents.  The  bluejacket,  with  his  usual  versatility,  started  loading  t:^ 
camels  as  if  it  were  his  daily  occupation,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
protests  of  the  camel-drivers.  When,  however,  the  •*  Ship  of  the 
Desert"  arose,  its  load   fell  off  behind,  after  which  expehencr 
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the  Baluch  was  given  a  greater  share  in  the  proceedings,  and  we 
got  off  about  an  hour  before  sunrise. 

Our  course  lay  across  an  absolutely  level  plain,  dotted  over  with 
fine  tamarisks,  while  every  now  and  then  we  caught  sight  of  a 
dump  of  date  palms.  When  the  sun  rose,  it  at  once  became  un- 
pleasantly hot,  and  the  bluejackets  were  much  relieved  by  having 
their  blankets  stowed  away  on  the  spare  camel,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  emergencies.  In  spite  of  the  hot  sun  the  tamarisks 
were  dripping  with  dew,  and  great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
a  shower  bath  when  resting  in  the  shade. 

After  a  four  hours'  march  we  reached  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
underneath  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  mast,"  which  means  a 
sort  of  Eiffel  Tower,  some  eighty  feet  high.  The  wire  is  attached 
at  this  elevation  whenever  a  considerable  river  has  to  be  crossed, 
such  being  the  V2^[aries  of  rivers  in  these  parts  that,  in  addition 
to  the  necessity  of  a  single  span  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the 
masts  have  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  banks,  to  provide 
against  a  possible  change  of  course. 

Our  first  care  when  we  reached  the  river  was  to  select  the  best 
possible  site  for  a  camp,  as  we  were  within  reach  of  the 
Karwinisy  and  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  an  attack. 
In  front  of  us  the  wide  river-bed  offered  a  splendid  field  for  fire, 
but  in  every  other  direction  there  was  a  thick  growth  of  tamarisk  ; 
in  fact,  there  was  little  choice,  so  we  settled  ourselves  down  near  the 
Persians,  and,  after  a  rest,  the  energetic  bluejackets  set  to  work 
to  cut  down  tamarisks  and  construct  abattis. 

Mowbray  and  I  went  off  to  interview  the  Daria  Begi,  whom  I 
^^as  naturally  anxious  to  meet,  as  upon  his  friendliness  much  de- 
pended I  found  him  to  be  a  very  fine-looking  dark  man  of  about 
fifty,  with  bluff  but  courteous  manners,  whose  almost  European 
quickness  at  seizing  a  point  and  making  up  his  mind  was  very 
pleasant 

*' After  compliments,"  as  Indian  Munshis  always  begin  the 
translation  of  a  letter,  the  Daria  Begi  told  me  that  upon  his 
arrival  off  Galag  some  camel  riders  were  seen  to  trot  off  into  the 
interior,  and  therefore  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  Karwinis^ 

^  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Karw^is  are  the  Caraonas  of  Marco  Polo? 
Tbey  are  distinct  from  the  surrounding  Baluchis,  and  pay  no  tribute  to  any 
Oovernor. 
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were  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Rapsh.  He  had  left  his  camp,  where  booths  had 
been  constructed  to  supply  the  lack  of  tents,  and  met  a  party  of 
forty  of  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  At  first  the>' 
declined  to  r^^ard  the  killing  of  Mr  Graves  as  a  serious  matter, 
and  even  after  they  had  acknowledged  that  it  was  wrong, 
they  promised  in  a  very  half-hearted  manner  to  hand  orer 
the  murderers,  the  Daria  Begi  giving  them  until  sunset  on  the 
third  day. 

We  arrived  on  the  second  day,  and  it  was  accordingly  arranged 
that,  if  there  were  no  signs  of  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  tribesmen 
when  the  date  expired,  we  should  march  to  their  villages,  and  by 
bringing  home  to  them  the  disagreeable  prospect  of  the  threatened 
destruction  of  their  homes  and  date-groves,  persuade  them  to  change 
their  views.  Before,  however,  taking  this  somewhat  decided  step^ 
we  made  careful  enquiries  as  to  how  the  Karwinis  were  anncd, 
their  numbers,  and  whether  they  were  united.  We  were  told  thai 
the  tribe  possessed  but  few  breech-loaders,  and  that  they  cxnid 
muster  about  eight  hundred  fighting  men,  of  which  perhaps  a  third 
would  stand  aloof.  We  also  learned  that  there  were  three  sectiors 
viz.  Shdhozi{,  Hassadzi{,  and  Hotukzif. 

The  murderers  belonged  to  the  Shdhozii  clan,  and  the  fact  that 
Sh^f  M ohamed,  their  chief,  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the 
outrage,  indicated  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  seize  the 
guilty.  It  appeared  that  they,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  attacked 
Mr  Graves's  camp  at  midnight,  and  that  before  he  was  aware  of 
what  was  going  on,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  despatched  in 
bed,  while  speaking  in  a  dazed  fashion.  The  chief  of  the  HassadM 
M frdost  by  name,  was  the  negotiator,  as  his  clan  was  little  con* 
cemed  in  the  murder,  and  the  Hotukzdf  section  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality,  their  chief,  Pfr  Did,  a  magnificent  whitebeard  of  eighty, 
visiting  the  Resident  upon  his  arrival  later  on. 

Our  united  forces  included  thirty  wild  hillmen  from  Tangistan 
These  highlanders  are  usually  the  dread  of  Bushire,  which  town, 
according  to  a  local  Governor,  they  would  have  looted  long  agtv 
were  it  not  for  British  gunboats  and  the  Residency  escort  A  light 
Krupp  carried  in  sections  on  camels  and  manned  by  sailors  of  the 
Persepolis  formed  a  veritable  fetish  to  the  Baluchis,  who  think 
that  a  cannon  is  not  fair  play,  while  some  twenty  or  thirty  Persian 
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sarbdz}  literally  "  men  who  risk  their  heads,"  completed  a  total  of 
rather  under  a  hundred.  Half-a-dozen  Sidi  boys,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  are  attached  to  every  man-of-war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
who  revelled  in  such  names  as  "  Ropeyam,"  "  Hammock,"  and 
"  Bilgewater,"  formed  a  stretcher  party,  and  were  armed  with 
cutlasses. 

Before  leaving  the  coast  we  had  landed  a  further  supply  of 
stoies,  which  arrived  on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  evening 
Messrs  Sealy,  Townsend,  and  Carnegie,  who  had  completed  the 
line,  came  into  camp  with  some  ten  lascars,  to  all  of  whom  Mr 
Ffincb  gave  permission  to  accompany  the  expedition,  which  we 
then  thought  would  not  receive  any  further  additions.  At  nightfall, 
however,  a  solitary  camd-rider  was  seen  trotting  up  from  the  coast, 
and  this  proved  to  be  Mr  Wood  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  illustrations  of  these  parts. 

At  midnight  every  one  was  afoot,  and  the  camels,  which  were 
now  about  eighteen  in  number,  were  loaded  up.  When  I  went 
across  to  see  how  the  Persians  were  getting  on,  the  Daria  Begi  told 
me  that  every  Baluch  expressed  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the 
Karwdn  district  Our  maps  were  a  blank,  and  all  our  enquiries 
on  the  previous  day  had  elicited  very  little  truth,  the  fact 
being  that  the  natives,  with  considerable  wisdom,  were  looking 
forward  to  a  day  of  retribution,  when  we  should  have  left  the 
country. 

The  local  chief,  Mir  Isi  by  name,  a  fine-looking  Baluch, 
had  been  to  see  me  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  been  profuse 
in  protestations  of  willingness  to  help.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  break  up  our  party,  we  had  decided  to  engage  some  of  his 
peojJe  to  guard  Mr  Campbell,  the  new  Inspector,  who  remained 
at  U)e  tel^raph  line.  The  Daria  Begi  suggested  that  I  should 
take  the  chief  himself  to  act  as  guide,  and,  if  necessary,  as  a 
go-between  ;  but  when  I  informed  Isd  of  this,  he  demurred.  It 
was  leally  quite  comical  to  note  what  wild  excuses  he  gave ;  at 
one  time  he  averred  that  he  did  not  know  the  way,  and  when 
this  was  received  with  incredulity,  he  swore  that  his  wife  was 
dying.     Finally,  he  tried  to  make  off,  but  this  was  defeated  by 

Cf.  jdmbds^  a  corruption  oi  jdnbdsy  a  man  who  risks  his  life.  In  S.-E. 
Persia  this  term  is  applied  to  a  camelry  soldier,  but  elsewhere  it  signifies  an 
acrobat 
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my  instructing  Sultin  Sukhru  not  to  let  him  out  of  his  sight 
and  he  eventually  yielded  to  the  inevitable. 

One  of  the  Daria  Begfs  camels,  which  carried  part  of  the 
field-gun,  delayed  us  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  3  A.M.  that  we  crossed  the  river,  after  which  wc 
marched  north-west  There  being  a  late  moon,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  see  for  some  distance,  and  after  a  mile  or  so  ve 
perceived  that  Is^  was  pursuing  very  tortuous  tracks,  first  bear- 
ing to  the  right  and  then  again  to  the  left.  We  remonstrated 
with  him,  but  he  pleaded  the  darkness  as  an  excuse;  L 
think,  however,  that  he  must  have  led  us  several  unnecessaiy 
miles,  as  when  we  marched  back  to  Rapsh  we  found  weD 
defined  tracks,  whereas  Isi  took  us  mainly  across  country,  and 
Nasrulla  Khin  had  to  be  constantly  trotting  up  and  down  to 
keep  the  whole  party  in  touch.  At  sunrise  we  halted  for  half-an- 
hour  and  then  continued  the  march  towards  a  range  some  700  feet 
in  altitude,  underneath  which  we  imagined  that  the  villages  would 
lie.  At  about  7  A.M.  we  reached  a  bifurcation,  and  in  the  distance 
saw  a  date-grove.  Is^  was  so  anxious  for  us  to  go  there  that  we 
wisely  decided  to  continue  along  the  other  path,  soon  after  which 
we  descried  a  party  of  some  sixty  camelry  riding  out  of  shot,  to 
our  left.  The  tamarisk,  which  had  so  far  been  thick,  here  began  to 
dwindle,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  open  plain. 

Is^  now  became  so  violently  agitated  that  his  knees  knocked 
together,  and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving  us.  Thi5« 
however,  we  did  not  want,  as  we  thought  that  he  might  be 
useful  later  on.  He  and  his  six  followers  then  half  drew  thcsr 
swords,  with  the  foolish  idea  (as  he  afterwards  explained)  of 
killing  the  Daria  Begi  and  myself,  but  as  they  were  all  instanth* 
covered,  they  would  have  had  little  chance  of  success.  He  finally 
swore  that  if  we  allowed  him  to  meet  the  Karwinis,  he  would 
bring  about  the  surrender  of  the  murderers,  and  as  we  were  anxious 
to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  also  thought  that  the  tribesmen,  seeht^ 
that  we  were  in  earnest,  might  throw  up  the  sponge,  we  called 
a  halt,  and  sent  oflf  Isi,  along  with  a  lame  Sheikh  whom  the  Dana 
Begi  had  brought  from  Jisk,  and  who  rode  Isi's  ass. 

For  two  hours  we  waited  in  the  grilling  sun,  until  we  saw  the 
lame  man  slowly  returning  on  foot ;  he  informed  us  that  the 
Karwinis  were  professedly  ready  to  catch  the  murderers  in  a  few 
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days'  time,  if  we  would  not  enter  their  villages  but  return  to  the 
Rapsh,  and,  as  we  had  anticipated,  Isi  did  not  show  up  again. 

The  order  to  continue  the  advance  was  given,  and  as  we  were 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  villages,  and  resistance  was  possible,  we 
took  even  greater  precautions  than  before.  For  the  first  time  I 
mounted  the  riding  camel,  to  secure  a  good  view,  and  told  Abdul 
Aziz  to  driv&  That  worthy,  however,  had  developed  an  alarming 
toothache,  which  he  averred  the  shaking  of  the  camel  would  render 
a  martyrdom,  so,  wishing  to  keep  both  hands  free,  I  told  him  to 
lead  my  "  charger."  To  this,  too,  he  objected,  and  I  at  last  saw  that 
the  man  was  actually  green  from  fear,  after  the  manner  of  Isi. 

About  noon  we  approached  a  large  village,  and  the  Tangistini 
scouts,  who  advanced  by  rushes  at  quarter-mile  pace,  were  soon 
collected  at  the  last  ridge,  where  they  rather  hesitated  to  enter 
the  village,  as  each  matting  hut  and  enclosure  might  contain  an 
anned  Baluch.  Nothing  moved,  however,  except  a  few  fowls  and 
goats,  so  in  they  rushed,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  the  thoroughly 
congenial  occupation  of  looting.  First  the  kids,  then  the  fowls, 
were  captured,  and  after  that  a  few  sacks  of  flour  and  some  baskets 
of  dates,  but  the  two  hours'  delay  had  given  the  Karwinis  time  to 
clear  out  most  of  their  property,  which  was  perhaps  just  as  well. 
The  village  was  a  collection  of  several  groups  of  three  or  four 
mat  huts,  each  surrounded  by  a  thorn  enclosure  for  the  sheep, 
and,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  was  called  Kirkinde,  being  the 
home  of  the  Hassadzif.  I  had  offered  a  reward  for  any  relics 
of  the  ill-fated  Mr  Graves,  and  some  of  the  spoilers  brought  me 
his  pocket-book,  a  newspaper,  and  other  trifles,  all  found  in  the 
various  hovels. 

When  the  bluejackets  arrived,  the  question  of  water  was  most 
urgent,  but,  oddly  enough,  although  there  is  generally  a  defined 
track  to  the  village  well,  we  could  not  find  it  for  nearly  two  hours, 
in  spite  of  having  men  out  searching  in  every  direction.  The 
discovery  of  a  well  thirty  feet  deep,  holding  perhaps  three  feet  of 
water,  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  after  a  drink  all  round,  water- 
bottles  and  barrels  were  refilled,  the  whole  party  marching  over  to 
where  the  Daria  Begi  had  fixed  up  his  gun,  on  the  only  command- 
ing ridge  near  at  hand  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  the  Lord  of 
the  Ocean  distributing  the  spoil ;  two  or  three  men  received  a 
goat,  and  every  one  a  handful  of  flour'  and   dates.      He  also 
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very  kindly  presented  us  with  a  couple  of  sheep»  which  weir 
spe^ily  converted  into  mutton,  and  by  3  P.M.»  after  being  fifteen 
hours  on  the  march,  we  were  able  to  get  some  food. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gaiety  of  the  bluejackets,  many  of 
whom  suffered  terribly  from  sore  feet,  but  the  joy  of  being  on 
shore,  after  a  summer  spent  in  patrolling  the  Shat-el-Arab,  made 
all  aches  and  pains  quite  a  treat,  and  they  naturally  had  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  a  fight 

We  had  hardly  settled  down  when  a  large  party  of  camelry  rode 
round  our  position,  at  a  distance  of  half-a-mile,  by  their  leisurely 
movements  evidently  judging  themselves  out  of  range.  The  Dam 
Bigi  very  wisely  did  not  commence  hostilities,  and  after  cirdii^ 
round,  the  Ioshkar  or  war  party  made  off  towards  the  hills,  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  imagined  the  villagers  to  have  fled 

The  site  of  our  camp  consisting  of  a  long  ridge,  rather  too  narrov 
to  occupy,  except  where  the  Daria  Begi  had  taken  possessimi  of  the 
highest  point,  we  camped  just  behind  it,  keeping  sentries  on  the 
summit,  whence  they  could  enjoy  a  good  view.  As,  however,  there 
was  thick  scrub  on  two  faces,  we  decided  to  utilise  every  one  for  that 
night,  posting  a  lascar  or  a  servant  between  each  sentry,  while  both 
officers  and  volunteers  were  continually  going  the  rounds.  At 
ID  P.M.  a  shot  was  fired  at  a  sentry,  and  a  murmur  was  heard,  as  if 
there  were  a  number  of  men.  Mowbray  fired  a  Verrys  light,  which 
illuminated  the  whole  camp,  and  it  was  probably  this  that  pie- 
vented  an  attempt  to  rush  us.  One  of  the  officers,  when  going 
round  the  sentries  to  the  rear,  saw  a  figure  rushing  in.  He  chal- 
lenged, and  getting  no  reply,  was  about  to  fire,  when  he  fortuiutcJy 
perceived  that  it  was  a  lascar,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  tongue  from 
fright  I  Nothing  else  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  m<»'*t 
rising  shortly  after ;  but  the  following  day  we  decided  that  our  fir^t 
care  must  be  to  find  a  better  site  for  the  camp.  This  took  some 
time,  but  at  last  a  small  ridge  was  found,  with  a  well  handy  and  a 
clear  field  of  fire  all  round,  and  thither  we  marched  by  relays^  some 
of  our  camel-drivers  having  deserted. 

Abdul  hziz  also  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  morning,  and  two 
days  later  he  arrived  at  Jisk,  having,  as  he  stated,  been  seized  by 
Karwinis,  and  beaten  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  An  examination, 
however,  showed  no  marks  of  violence,  and  the  wretched  cona^nl 
was  dismissed  from  telegraph  employment,  a  severe  but  meritoi 
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punishment  He  was  rather  a  loss  in  one  way,  as  his  was  the  only 
name  that  any  of  the  naval  party  could  even  approximately  seize, 
*•  Abdul's  Ashes  "  being  considered  quite  a  linguistic  triumph !  On 
the  other  hand,  Nasnilla  Khin's  servant,  dressed  in  a  short,  pleated 
Persian  coat,  excited  much  mirth,  and  whenever  he  appeared  on 
the  scene,  "  £h,  Bill  I  look  at  that  Tyrolean  gal ! "  was  invariably 
repeated  with  infinite  gusto. 

At  a  meeting  to  decide  what  step  should  next  be  taken,  it  was 
agreed  to  send  out  the  Tangistinis  to  scout  and  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  on  the  following  morning.  At  nightfall  the 
news  came  that  the  tribe  was  at  a  date-grove  in  the  hills  to  the 
west,  so,  leaving  the  gun  and  a  small  guard  for  the  camp,  we 
marched  oflf  an  hour  before  sunrise. 

Just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  we  reached  a  precipitous  cliff, 
up  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  road,  but  a  shot  fired  from 
above  showed  that  we  were  in  the  right  direction.  The  Tangis- 
tinis  and  bluejackets  scrambled  up  the  rocks,  the  former  keeping 
ahead,  thanks  to  their  light  kit  of  rolled-up  trousers,  a  jacket, 
a  Wemdl  rifle,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  cartridges.  The  Baluchis, 
foolishly  enough,  waited  for  us  to  reach  what  proved  to  be  a 
plateau,  and  then  a  running  skirmish  commenced,  the  Tangistinis 
taking  cover  splendidly  and  advancing  at  a  great  pace.  There 
were,  perhaps,  some  sixty  Baluchis  firing  away  most  wildly,  but 
with  our  glasses  we  could  see  swarms  of  them  behind — spectators 
apparently.  A  check,  caused  by  the  enemy's  lining  the  dry 
bed  of  a  nala,  gave  the  bluejackets  the  chance  of  joining  in. 
However,  upon  seeing  them,  the  Baluchis  ran  like  hares,  and 
the  few  volleys  fired  took  very  little  effect,  although  we  saw  that 
two  or  three  men  were  hit 

The  Daria  Begiy  who  had  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
scaling  the  cliffs,  being  far  behind,  we  induced  the  Tangistinis  to 
wait  for  him,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  the  admiral,  who 
was  much  shaken  owing  to  a  nasty  fall,  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  we  advanced  on  the  date-grove  of  Tolada,  which  we  saw  in 
the  distance.  On  our  way,  the  scouts  pounced  on  a  Baluch  hidden 
behind  some  rocks,  but,  proving  to  be  a  traveller,  he  was  released. 

We  found  the  well  at  once,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  date-stones 
and  the  ashes  of  numerous  fires,  which  showed  that  it  had  been 
occupied  the  previous  night.    The  Tangistinis,  who  had  no  water 
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bottles,  were  much  exhausted,  and  so  were  we  alL  An  hour's  hah 
was  therefore  decided  upon,  during  which  we  explored  the  date- 
grove,  which  consisted  of  perhaps  two  thousand  palm  trees,  the 
Persians  in  vain  looking  for  any  hidden  supplies  of  wheat 

Having  heard  that  there  was  an  easy  way  down  to  the  plain, 
we  marched  to  the  south,  and  came  on  to  a  beaten  track  which  led 
us  to  the  cliff,  down  which  we  scrambled  by  hanging  on  to  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks.  We  were  then  perhaps  four  miles  from  Kir- 
kinde  camp,  where  we  arrived  about  noon.  On  sitting  down  tc 
breakfast,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Resident,  who  had  reached 
Rapsh;  I  thereupon  decided  to  ride  in  on  a  running  caxnd. 
and  arrived  in  two  and  a  half  hours,  which  makes  the  distaoa 
about  twelve  miles.  The  camp,  where  we  had  left  Campbell  almost 
alone,  was  now  a  scene  of  activity,  some  thirty  bluejackets  of  H.H.S 
Lapwingy  a  section  of  Bombay  Infantry,  and  the  Residency  servant*, 
all  tending  to  give  it  life. 

Colonel  Meade  told  me  that  he  had  sent  for  the  head  of  the 
Hotukzd{  section,  which  was  not  implicated  in  the  murder,  and 
on  the  following  day  two  grand  old  whitebeards  appeared  To 
my  amusement  Isi  also  attended  under  safe  conduct,  but  looked 
utterly  wretched  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  The  Hotukzii  chief 
bewailed  the  murder,  and  agreed  with  us  that  it  was  wicked,  fac 
as  he  neither  offered  any  assistance  whatever,  nor  made  any  sag* 
gestions,  after  an  impressive  warning  the  Resident  dismissed  hasi 
I  naturally  wished  to  ask  Isi  a  few  questions,  but  he  rather 
prudently  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  his  prayers,  and  we  saw  him 
no  more. 

Two  or  three  days  were  spent  in  ciphering  and  deciphering 
telegrams,  and  I  remember  that  one  day  Major  Fagan,  H.M.'s 
Consul  at  Maskat,  to  whom  the  actual  enquiry  and  taking  dovn 
of  evidence  was  entrusted,  and  myself  were  hard  at  work  fiom 
4  A.M.  until  nearly  dinner-time,  one  portentous  telegram  which 
arrived  occupying  many  hours.  The  Resident  then  mardied  to 
Kirkinde,  where  nothing  much  had  occurred  except  a  Iittk 
sniping,  in  the  course  of  which  Mowbray,  a  son  of  Anak  and 
consequently  a  good  mark,  had  been  nearly  hit 

The  following  day  being  Christmas,  Colonel  Meade  invited 
Messrs  Ffinch,  Barker,  and  Campbell  to  come  up  to  his  campi 
In   the  morning  I  made  a  long  reconnaissance,  during  which  I 
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stalked  a  caravan,  only  to  find  that  they  were  friendlies,  but 
the  fact  that  the  cattle  were  aimlessly  wandering  about  showed 
us  that  the  entire  district  was  deserted.  In  the  evening  we 
all  dined  with  the  Resident,  and  enjoyed  the  best  of  dinners, 
in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  his  servants  must  have  had 
to  contend  with ;  and  we  retired  to  our  crowded  tents,  hoping 
that,  at  least,  some  sniping  might  occur  as  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion to  the  day.  Sure  enough,  a  sentry  fired  at  a  moving 
object,  but  as  no  shot  was  returned,  we  imagined  that  it  must 
have  been  a  camel-driver  trying  to  desert,  and  nothing  else 
happened  to  entertain  our  guests. 

The  water-supply  at  Kirkinde  being  insufficient  for  our 
augmented  party,  the  Resident  decided  to  move  the  camp  to 
the  date-grove  of  Gao,  where  there  was  more  water.  Meanwhile 
the  Daria  Begi  threatened,  if  the  Karwinis  still  continued  re- 
calcitrant, to  cut  down  their  palm  trees — a  terrible  punishment, 
as  no  trees  bear  what  is  their  staple  food  until  seven  years  old. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  villages  were  all  fired,  as  the  force 
marched  through  each  portion  of  the  district 

At  night,  our  piquet  beyond  the  Gao  date-grove  opened 
fire,  but  it  was  never  ascertained  whether  the  enemy  was  in 
force  or  not,  and  as  the  Resident  received  a  letter  from  Seiid 
Khin,  the  Governor  of  Geh,  promising  to  secure  the  murderers 
if  the  date-groves  were  spared,  our  next  move  had  to  be  decided 
We  had,  by  Major  Pagan's  enquiry,  clearly  established  the  names 
of  the  murderers,  and  had  driven  the  tribe  from  its  villages,  which 
had  been  burnt ;  it  was  also  possible  to  destroy  their  date-groves, 
although  the  Resident  was  reluctant  to  consent  to  this  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  signs  of  the  murderers  being 
given  up,  and  the  two  gunboats  could  not  be  left  indefinitely  at 
Galag.  Moreover,  it  was  the  business  of  the  Persian  Government 
to  seize  the  murderers,  and  our  position  was  mainly  that  of  on- 
lookers anxious  for  results.  Pinally,  more  important  business 
called  us  elsewhere.  Consequently  Colonel  Meade  decided  to 
accept  Seiid  Khin's  offer,  and  to  leave  an  escort  at  Rapsh  for 
the  protection  of  Campbell  until  the  murderers  were  captured. 
Thus  the  first  phase  of  the  Karwin  expedition  came  to  an  end, 
and  there  being  insufficient  transport  for  the  whole  party  to 
move  together,  we  marched  back  to  the  coast  by  relays. 


Fxou  A  ksbmXh  carpet. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A  WINTER  CRUISE  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

"  H^  on  a.  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  goi^eous  East  with  richest  hand 
Show'rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  peail  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat."  — Paradise  Lett,  book  iL  tine  i- 

I  QUITTED  Makrdn  on  board  H.M.S.  Lapwing,  and  after  putting 
in  at  Maskat  for  coal,  we  steamed  across  to  Hormuz.  Before 
describing  our  visit,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  histoiy  of 
this  island,  which  during  mediaeval  times  was  one  of  the  grates: 
emporia  of  the  world;  and  retained  its  position  as  such  for  matt 
than  a  century  after  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bv 
Vasco  di  Gama. 

In  ancient  times  Hormuz  was  situated  on  the  mainland,  on  witil 
is  now  known  as  the  Minib  river,  and,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter, 
it  was  at  this  port  that  Nearchos  landed  and  proceeded  to  report  te 
arrival  to  Alexander  the  Great  Itwas  also  from  this  harbour tlu!. 
after  the  Arab  conquest,  the  persecuted  Zoroastrians  commenced  tbit 
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emigration,  the  results  of  which  have  been  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  India  by  a  numerically  small,  but  commercial  and  highly- 
progressive  race.  In  a  Pars!  history  we  read  that  **  the  emigrants 
first  fled  into  Kuhistin  (in  Eastern  Persia),  where  they  remained  a 
century,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Hormuz,  where  they  dwelt 
fifteen  years,  and  then  sailed  to  Diw."  This  latter  is  an  island  to 
the  south  of  Kathiawir.  Marco  Polo,  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  twice  visited  Hormuz,  but  shortly  afterwards  a 
new  Hormuz  was  built  on  the  island,  which  has  since  borne  the 
name,  the  mainland  having  become  unsafe. 

For  two  centuries  the  island  city  was  the  theme  of  the  East, 
and  is  fully  described  by  the  travellers  of  the  time.  Among  the 
earliest  was  the  monk  Odoricus,  who  merely  writes,  '*  Orenes  (sc 
Hormuz),  est  toute  enclose  de  murs,  et  moult  y  a  de  grans  et  de 
grosses  marchandises."  ^  He  then  expatiates  at  length  upon  the  heat 
Abdur  Razzik,  who  became  a  traveller,  much  against  his  will, 
says  that  *'  Ormuz,  which  is  also  called  Jerun,  is  a  port  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  which  has  not  its  equal  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Travellers  from  all  countries  resort  hither,  and,  in 
exchange  for  the  commodities  which  they  bring,  they  can  without 
trouble  or  difficulty  obtain  all  that  they  desire."* 

The  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque,  who 
grasped  the  importance  of  its  strat^c  position,  finally  resulted  in 
Hormuz  becoming  a  Portuguese  possession  of  immense  value,  as 
the  officials  of  that  nation  established  a  monopoly  of  everything, 
and  forced  all  traders  to  buy  of  them  on  the  spot  As  the  years 
passed,  the  Portuguese  became  so  unpopular  with  their  neighbours 
that  Shih  Abbds,  who  felt  galled  that  the  King  of  Kings  should 
have  the  profits  of  his  commerce  drained  by  a  European  nation, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  English,  then  a  steadily  rising  people,  and 
Hormuz  was  captured  in  1622  by  a  combined  Anglo-Persian  force, 
the  Portuguese  being  expelled ;  from  this  the  emporium  never 
recovered,  the  modem  Bandar  Abbis  absorbing  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic 

We  landed  on  the  island  (which  is  some  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference), close  to  the  fort,  which  occupies  a  peninsula  and  is  washed 
on  three  sides,  the  sea  having  receded,  as  testified  by  the  remains 

^  Cordier's  Odoricus,  chap,  ix.,  p.  69. 
,  '  /fu&a  in  the  Fifteenth  Century^  p.  5. 
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of  the  quays,  which  are  now  high  and  dry.  This  grand  old  fortress 
is  still  practically  intact,  and  is  approached  by  a  massive  door, 
studded  with  iron  spikes.  It  was  protected  in  front  by  a  bastion  of 
great  strength,  flanked  by  a  second  bastion,  after  which  the  guard- 
house was  passed,  beyond  which  the  main  lower  portion  of  the  fort  was 
visible.  It  consisted  of  a  square  with  a  large  tank,  now  empty,  round 
which  were  barracks  and  store-houses,  built  into  the  massive  forty- 
foot  wall,  which  has  a  parapet  eighteen  feet  wide.  A  steep  rise  led  to 
the  inner  work,  in  which  we  saw  a  superb  reservoir,  an  oval  forty  feet 
high  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  passage  encircling  it  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  bottom  ;  it  was,  however,  empty.  A  final  rise  brought  us 
to  the  summit  of  the  fort,  some  sixty  feet  above  the  ground  leitL 
There,  overlooking  the  ruined  city,  was  all  that  was  left  of  a 
sumptuous  palace,  while  numerous  cannon  lying  about  bore  mute 
witness  to  the  stormy  past  We  calculated  that  the  fort  covered 
some  three  or  four  acres,  and  looking  at  its  strong  high  walls,  one 
felt  proud  that  the  British  tar  of  the  day  had  been  able  to  capture 
it,  although  the  garrison,  after  a  heroic  defence,  surrendered  mainly 
from  want  of  water  in  the  tanks.  The  Persians,  our  allies,  lost  a 
.thousand  men  at  a  single  assault 

Strolling  among  the  ruins  of  the  city,  it  was  impossible  not  tc 
regret  the  destruction  of  such  a  proof  of  human  energy,  for  Honnw 
itself  produces  only  salt  and  red  ochre,  fresh  provisions,  and  ever 
water,  having  to  be  imported.  Thus  to  found  a  great  city  amid 
such  arid  surroundings  was  indeed  an  achievement  The  de- 
scription given  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  visited  the  fort  a 
few  years  after  its  capture,  runs :  "  And  both  within  and  without 
the  castle,  so  r^^larly  built  and  so  well  fortified  with  deep  trencher, 
counterscarp  and  great  ordnance,  commanding  both  dty  and 
haven,  that  none  exceeded  it  through  all  the  Orient"  * 

Skirting  the  bay,  we  passed  a  tombstone  roughly  inscribed  : 


"Thomas  Fuller.    Aged  14.    1897 


$t 


a  pathetic  memorial,  which  somehow  brought  back  the  fordhir 
words  of  a  Frenchwoman:  "Ah  yes,  the  English  scatter  their 
bones  about  like  cigar  ends." 

Beyond  the  site  of  the  town,  now  a  mere  village  with  t^»» 

^  Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Africa  and  Asia  the  Greats  p.  1061 
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hundred  inhabitants,  who  diy  fish  and  possibly  smuggle,  we  visited 
the  nuned  chapel  of  Santa  Lucia,^  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
standing,  albeit  in  a  shaky  state.  It  was  never  a  very  fine  building, 
I  imagine,  but,  with  its  crypt  still  intact,  it  forms  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  past 

The  bluejackets  took  much  more  interest  in  collecting  sea 
spinach,  which  lined  the  little  bay,  and  in  drawing  a  seine  net. 
Soles,  whiting,  smelts,  a  young  ground  shark,  deadliest  of  the  tribe, 
barracouta,  conger  eels,  and  a  fine  9-lb.  hake  were  all  hauled  on 
shore.  On  seeing  this  latter  fish,  a  shout  arose  of  "  Beat  him  and 
pay  the  harbour  dues  1 "  while  all  the  tars,  west  countrymen,  and 
worthy  descendants  of  Kingsley's  heroes,  sang : 

"  Lardy  Edgecumbe,  Earl  divine, 
All  the  hakes  fish  be  thine, 
All  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 
Lardy  Edgecumbe,  belong  to  thee." 

This  reference  to  a  disputed  fishing  due  at  Plymouth  made 
the  party  as  meny  as  crickets,  and  we  left  them  picnicking  on 
shore. 

From  Hormuz  we  had  intended  to  make  Kishm,  but  as  the 
weather  was  unfavourable,  we  coasted  the  island,  and  finally 
anchored  in  the  grand  harbour  which  lies  between  KL<»hm  and 
HenjiijL  The  earliest  mention  of  Kishm  appears  in  Arrian,  and 
runs :  **  It  produced  plenty  of  vines,  palm  trees,  and  com,  and  was 
full  eight  hundred  stadia'  in  length.  ...  In  this  island,  the 
sepulchre  of  the  first  monarch  thereof  is  said  still  to  remain,  and 
his  name  was  Erythras,  and  firom  him  the  sea  was  called  the 
£r>thjaean  Sea."*  Strabo,  however,  makes  the  site  of  thi%  t//mb 
to  be  at  Bahrein. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  capture  of  Honnuz  that  En^^liSh- 
men  first  appeared  at  Kishm,  its  fort  being  reduced  as  a  preliminary 
operation.  Our  artillery  practice  was  extraordinary,  a  gun  on  th^ 
fort  being  dismounted  at  the  first  shot,  but  one  of  the  Arctic  heroes 
perished  during  these  operations,  the  event  being  de»cril>yj  an 

Mt  is  so  termed  oo  the  map  to  Astler's  C^Uctwn  of  Voyof^eg, 
'  This  wotdd  cook  to  nuher  less  than  loo  cJes,  «fa:di  is  vfgfKnaaa^utty 
correcL 

'  Indika^  57. 
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follows  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims  :  ^  "  Master  Baffin  went  on  shoare  with 
his  Geometricall  Instruments,  for  the  taking  the  height  and  distance 
of  the  Castle  wall ;  but  as  he  was  about  the  same,  he  received  a 
small  shot  from  the  Castle  into  his  belly,  wherewith  he  gave  three 
leapes,  by  report,  and  died  immediatly." 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  Kishm  is  the  station  of  Bassidu 
or  Bassidore,  where,  until  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  considerable 
British  garrison  was  maintained,  in  order  to  subdue  the  pirates, 
and  after  accomplishing  this,  to  patrol  the  Persian  Gulf.  How- 
ever, the  climate  was  very  trying,  the  thermometer  rising  to 
incredible  heights,  and  as  steam  had  practically  brought  the  Gulf 
close  to  Karachi,  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  to  J^sk.  In  Moore's 
poem,  "  Kishm's  amber  vine "  seems  to  suggest  a  delightful  spoc. 
yet  there  are  few  more  unhealthy  comers  of  the  world  than  tins 
section  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  everything  is  barren,  squalid 
and  sun-scorched  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  realised  by  being 
seen.  The  island,  in  the  winter  of  1896,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
earthquake,  in  which  1200  people  were  killed,  and  almost  every 
house  destroyed. 

Henjim  is  another  island  with  a  past,  and  although  now  occupiec 
by  only  a  few  savages,  was  formerly  densely  inhabited,  the  hi& 
being  carefully  terraced,  while  there  are  mins  of  a  large  tovrr^ 
Near  the  landing-place  we  found  the  remains  of  a  tel^japh  statiaa 
Henjelm  at  one  time  being  used  as  a  half-way  house  betuves 
Bushire  and  Jisk. 

The  gunner  of  the  Lapwing  discovered  a  bed  of  oystefs,  whic^ 
were  excellent  eating.  In  the  harbour  we  found  nineteen  b^gga!^ 
loaded  with  salt  from  mines  on  the  mainland,  waiting  for  the 
ss.  Tresco ;  and  also  a  very  lai^e  sailing  vessel,'  loaded  with  rice 
and  bound  for  Koweit,  which  had  put  in  for  shelter  from  the  gaic 

At  Bandar  Abbds  we  purchased  some  delicious  oranges^  picked 
up  the  post,  and  then  retumed  to  Maskat,  where  we  found  the 
Resident  The  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  as  cc 
January  ist  1898  the  Sultdn,  instead  of  firing  a  salute  in  honour  ct 
the  Queen-Empress,  as  he  had  invariably  done  since  the  great 
Dehli  Darbdr^  had  fired  the  usual  number  of  guns,  but  **  in  boncer 

^  Vol.  ii.  book  x.  chap.  ix.  p.  1792. 

'  These  vessels,  many  of  which  are  built  at  Linga,  make  but  one  voya^  \ 
year,  and  are  owned  by  Arabs. 
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of  all  Christian  nations."  The  Resident  arrived  on  the  very  day, 
and  upon  explaining  to  the  Sultdn  his  breach  of  courtesy,  the  latter 
fired  the  salute  on  3rd  January,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  visited  Mattra,  the 
commercial  port  of  Maskat  It  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  so  should 
be  much  cooler.  Dr  Jaykar,  the  Agency  surgeon,  who  resides 
there,^  has  made  a  study  of  the  zoology  of  this  part.  His  name 
will  not  be  forgotten,  as  his  discovery  of  a  new  mountain  goat,  the 
"  Hematragus  Jaykari,"  which  no  European  has  hitherto  shot,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  finds  of  the  century.  As  this  goat 
has  its  habitat  within  thirty  miles  of  Maskat,  I  am  surprised  that 
no  official  has  yet  tried  to  bag  one,  to  my  knowledge.  The  Gulf 
climate  apparently  saps  all  energy,  as  even  in  midwinter  at  Maskat 
M'alking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  owing  to  the  relaxing  heat 

On  8th  January  the  British  India  ss.  Kilwa  came  in,  after 
having  taken  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  Tangistinis  to  the 
Daria  Begi ;  their  chief  had  been  a  prisoner  for  fourteen  years  on 
board  the  PersepoliSy  and  had  been  released  to  lead  his  tribe. 
The  latter  ship  having  run  out  of  all  supplies,  their  arrival  was 
most  opportune. 

Quitting  with  much  regret  the  Lapwings  whose  officers  formed 
a  most  united  party,  I  transferred  myself  to  the  Lawrence^ 
where  I  was  among  old  friends,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  way 
to  Jisk ;  there  we  handed  in  telegrams,  and  I  picked  up  Sultan 
Sukhni  and  my  heavy  baggage,  which  had  been  landed  by 
mistake;  We  also  enjoyed  an  excellent  afternoon's  tennis  at  the 
Tel^raph  station,  after  which  we  bought  some  of  the  quaint 
Bashikird  rugs,  and  then  returned  on  board,  waking  up  to  find 
ourselves  off  Galag  once  more; 

We  landed  in  smooth  weather,  and  rode  up  to  the  camp  at 
Rapsh,  from  which  horses  had  been  sent  down  for  our  use,  the 
Readent  having  left  four  behind.  We  found  Campbell  in  a  formid- 
able earth-work,  with  wire  entanglements  all  round,  and  the 
Daria  Begi  next  door  had  burrowed  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  almost  underground.  The  news  was  not  cheerful,  as  informa- 
tion had  just  been  received  of  the  cutting  up  of  Captain  Bume*s 
survey  party  in  British  Makrin,  and  of  the   destruction  of  the 

^  He  retired  in  190a 
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tel^raph  line  for  many  miles  to  the  east  of  Chahbdr.  This,  ve 
knew,  would  speedily  re-act  on  Persian  Makrin,  and  as  the  Dam 
Begi  was  not  allowed  to  act  on  the  offensive,  the  capture  of  the 
murderers  did  not  appear  to  be  much  nearer  achievement 

Upon  reaching  the  seashore,  after  a  most  enjoyable  day,  we 
found  that  some  members  of  the  Lawrence  had  had  exceUent 
fishing,  the  young  ground-sharks  in  particular  having  afforded 
good  play.  The  boat  stuck  when  crossing  the  bar,  and  we  all  got 
rather  wet,  but  on  the  whole  the  weather  at  Galag  was  excellent 
especially  compared  with  what  other  parties  had  experienced 

Arriving  at  Maskat,  we  found  that  Colonel  Meade  was 
nearly  ready  to  proceed  to  Chahbdr,  which  was  to  be  garrisoned 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Bombay  Marine  Infantry,  while  a  larger 
detachment  under  Lieut  Waller  was  sent  to  J^sk. 

Before  leaving,  I  accompanied  the  Resident  to  pay  a  fafewell 
visit  to  the  Sultdn.    The  palace  is  the  old  Portuguese  factor),  a 
three-storied  building,  and  at  its  entrance  His  Highness  met  is 
and  shook  hands.     He  then  led  us  up  a  rickety  flight  of  stun, 
and  we  entered  a  furnished  room,  with  a  black  and  white  mosaic 
floor,  a  round  table,  and  an  old-fashioned  clock,  whidt  was  ikc 
working.     Greatly  to  Colonel   Meade's  amusement,  my  unifara 
delighted  the  Sultin  so  much  that  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  ofT'^ 
He  asked  how  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Queen-Empress  woe  $od! 
a  uniform,  and  on  being  told ''  many  hundreds,"  said :  "  What  a  happ} 
sovereign  she  must  be!"  with  such  feeling  that  we  all  laughed.    Up^ 
leaving,  I  was  earnestly  invited  to  call  whenever  I  passed  throug;^ 
Maskat    The  scene  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  and  bordered  d^ 
the  ludicrous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  our  officials  arc 
somewhat  apt  to  forget  how  great  a  power  display  stiU  is  in  tbe 
East     In  Baluchistan  a  traveller's  status  is  partly  determined  b>' 
the  number  of  his  loads,  in  Persia  by  his  servants  and  his  gencrs! 
turn-out,  while  everywhere,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  tbe 
greater  the  show,  the  greater  the  effect    Travellers  on  more  thi" 
one  occasion  have  told  me  that  they  had  only  brought  rtc^^ 
shooting  clothes  with  them  ;  all  such  I  would  refer  to  Lord  Curxnri « 
work,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  a  dress  suit  is  the  most  essenba 
article  of  outfit,  even  for  those  who  would  attempt  to  reach  Lhassa. 

To  resume,  the  Lawrence  weighed  anchor  amid  the  roar  of  i 
salute,  and  the  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  Chabbi: 
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which  I  had  not  revisited  since  my  second  journey  in  1893-4.  The 
Pairick  Stewart  came  in  a  few  hours  later,  so  that  we  were  a  lai^ 
party  on  shore,  especially  as  the  detachment  of  Bombay  Marine 
Infantry  under  Captain  Creagh,  an  old  school-fellow,  had  also 
arrived  on  the  previous  day. 

As  I  was  most  anxious  to  visit  the  small  ports  east  of  Gwidur, 
I  asked  Mr  Ffinch  for  a  passage  on  board  the  Patrick  Stewart^ 
which  he  readily  granted,  and  at  sunset  I  took  a  seat  in  its 
launch.  We  passed  through  shoals  of  garfish^  dozens  of  which 
leapt  on  board,  attracted  by  the  lantern.  They  had  pointed  noses, 
and  one  of  our  party  was  nearly  blinded,  the  point  only  just  missing 
his  eye. 

The  following  morning  found  us  at  Gw^dur,  where  we  saw  a 
curious  phenomenon.  Either  a  storm  or  some  noxious  gas  or  both 
together,  had  lined  the  beach  with  tons  of  fish,  which  had  quickly 
decayed  and  formed  a  kind  of  bog.  A  track  had  been  prepared 
across  this,  which  we  were  warned  to  keep  to,  but  a  member  of  the 
party  disr^arded  the  advice  and  sank  into  the  fish  bog  almost  up 
to  his  waist 

Since  my  visit  to  Rapsh,  when  I  had  received  the  first  news  of 
the  outbreak  in  the  Kej  valley,  matters  had  become  comparatively 
serious.  It  would  appear  that  authority  in  the  valley  of  Kej 
was  represented  by  a  Hindu,  Udu  Dass,  more  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  Ndsim.  The  Baluchis,  headed  by  a  spendthrift  and  dissolute 
member  of  the  old  ruling  family,  had  formed  a  party,  and,  as  the 
drought  had  produced  much  want,  were  able  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  men  and  seize  Udu  Dass,  who,  in  my  x>pinion,  could  never 
have  been  popular.  At  first  Mehrdb  Khdn,  their  leader,  vowed 
that  he  would  ''  colonise  hell  *'  with  the  Ndxim^  but  he  finally  agreed 
to  release  him,  if  the  fort  of  Turbat  were  evacuated  This  was 
done,  and  Udu  Dass  betook  himself  to  the  fort  of  Abdul  Kerim 
Khin,  cousin  of  the  rebel  chief,  who  protected  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  part  of  the  survey  party  which  was  divided 
up  was  attacked  and  Captain  Bume,  R.E.,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  fever  and  was  sleeping  on  a  hill  some  distance  off,  heard  of 
this,  and  returned  to  find  his  camp  looted  and  his  followers  dis- 
persed. Although  (HI  the  sick-list,  he  walked  some  twenty-five 
miles  and  rode  another  hundred  miles  on  a  camel  to  Ormira, 
whence  he  telegraphed  the  news  of  the  outbreak  to  Karachi. 
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Captain  Turner  had  better  luck,  his  camp  being  escorted  in  by  yet 
another  relation  of  Mehrdb  Khin.  As  may  be  im^ned,  the 
hinterland  of  Gwidur  was  much  disturbed,  the  Rinds  having 
joined  the  rising,  and  the  Pars!  postmaster  told  me  confidentially 
that  every  morning  he  expected  to  find  his  throat  cut ! 

Having  encouraged  every  one  with  the  news  that  troops  were 
being  sent  to  Orm^ra,  we  returned  on  board,  and  steamed  on  to 
Pasni.  We  had  heard  that  a  body  of  Mehrdb  Khdn*s  men  were 
holding  that  village,  whose  Naib  had  been  seized,  but  allowed  to 
escape,  and  was  now  being  brought  back  in  triumph  by  us.  We 
tried  to  surprise  the  party  by  landing  before  daybreak,  and 
doubling  round  behind  the  village,  but  we  were  just  too  late,  our 
arrival  having  been  observed. 

Pasni  lies  due  south  of  the  Kej  valley,  and  was  the  centre  of 
the  havoc  committed,  the  line  having  been  destroyed  for  mam 
miles,  the  wires  cut  and  carried  off,  and  the  posts  knocked  dowa 
Since  the  construction  of  the  line  nothing  of  the  sort  had  occurred. 
but  so  far  every  one,  even  the  line-guards,  had  kept  quite  oooL 
We  learned  that  there  had  been  about  a  dozen  of  Mehrib  Khin's 
men  in  Pasni,  who  had  only  just  escaped  us.  Fortunately,  tiie 
telegraph  station,  a  substantial  block  of  buildings,  had  not  been 
touched,  and  adjourning  thither  we  tried  to  communicate  witb 
Ormira,  but  in  vain,  although  messages  between  Ormira  and 
Karachi  were  easily  tapped. 

The  village  of  Pasni  is  a  squalid  collection  of  huts,  reeking  :i 
decaying  and  decayed  fish,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  have  visited  it 
as  it  was  there  that  Alexander  first  reached  the  coast,  and  oxz- 
menced  digging  wells  for  his  thirsty  soldiery.  The  harbour  is  hoc 
at  all  bad  as  harbours  go  in  Makrdn,  although  inferior  to  Gwidur. 

It  was  only  a  few  hours'  run  to  Ormira,  which  consists  of  a 
hammer-headed  promontory  like  Gwddur.  We  landed  at  abc<it 
9  P.M.,  and  Mr  Ffinch  and  I  proceeded  to  the  camp,  which  was 
some  two  miles  from  the  tel^^ph  station.  We  there  found  Colonci 
Mayne  of  the  Baluchis  with  three  hundred  men,  and  also  C^ytar^ 
Knox  and  Tighe  of  the  Indian  Political  Service ;  the  camd  ques- 
tion had  been  settled,  and  the  force  was  about  to  proceed  along 
the  coast  to  Pasni,  where  two  mountain  guns  and  other  reinfbrcr- 
ments  joined  them.  From  Pasni  they  marched  inland,  and  founc! 
about  one  thousand  Baluchis  occupying  one  of  the  low  but  rugged 
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passes.  A  cleverly  planned  attack  was  successfully  carried  out, 
and  the  rebels,  who  showed  much  pluck,  as  they  had  very  few 
rifles  among  them,  were  shot  down  by  scores.  Mehrdb  Khin 
escaped,  but  Baluch  Khin,  a  noted  firebrand,  and  the  actual  leader 
in  the  field,  with  many  other  chiefs,  was  killed. 

So  ended  the  first,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  last  engagement 
in  Makrin  in  which  the  Baluchis  stood.  The  result  was  excellent, 
as  hitherto  rebellious  chiefs  had  been  treated  with  much  leniency, 
and  had  consequently  ceased  to  r^ard  rebellion  in  its  proper  light 
Moreover,  a  Baluchi  battle  is  considered  severe  if  two  or  three 
warriors  bite  the  dust,  so  that  the  fact  of  the  list  of  the  slain 
ninning  into  three  figures  produced  a  stupendous  effect  throughout 
Baluchistan,  and,  without  doubt,  indirectly  aided  the  work  on  the 
Persian  side  of  the  frontier. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Karachi,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Director,  but  my  work  was  soon  done,  and  in  far 
too  short  a  time  I  was  once  again  running  up  the  Gulf  on  board 
the  ss.  Assyria^  commanded  by  one  of  the  smartest  and  brightest 
of  British  India  captains,  who,  however,  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
dying  of  heat  apoplexy  at  Bushire  a  few  months  later. 

At  Maskat  I  was  in  quarantine,  much  to  my  disgust,  as  the 
Ccssack,  Lapwif^^  and  Pigeon  were  all  in  harbour.  The  great 
event  had  been  the  capture  of  arms  on  board  the  ss.  Baluchistdn, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  huge  cases  having  been  seized  and  con- 
\^eyed  to  the  Consulate.  This  question  has  been  such  a  burning 
one,  and  so  much  that  is  inaccurate  has  been  written  about  it,  that 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  facts. 

In  or  about  the  year  1883,  ^  ^i*™  ^^  Bushire  started  dealing  in 
arms  in  a  small  way,  and  made  such  profits  that  most  of  the 
houses  trading  to  the  Gulf  gradually  followed  suit  There  was, 
indeed,  a  nominal  prohibition,  but  the  traffic  was  encouraged  by 
the  Persian  custom-house  authorities,  as  no  objection  was  made  by 
the  importers  when  the  treaty  five  per  cent  was  raised.  The  net 
result,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  to  arm  the  whole  province  of  Firs 
and  Arabistin  with  rifles  much  better  than  those  possessed  by  the 
Peraan  troops;  consequently  at  the  present  time  South-west 
Persia  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  nomads,  did  th^r  but  realise  it,  or 
could  they  combine.  The  Arab  coast  is  also  full  of  rifles,  which 
fact  naturally  increases  brigandage  and  strangles  trade.     Maskat 
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became  the  distributing  centre  for  South-east  Persia  and  Arabia, 
thousands  of  rifles  of  all  sorts  being  landed,^  and  as  the  customs 
increased  in  value  the  Sultdn  profited  by  the  traffic,  not  at  once  \ 
realising  the  necessary  consequence,  that  his  subjects  would  pass  ; 
entirely  out  of  control  r 

The  Persian  Government  had  for  many  years  endeavoured  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  and  it  sought  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Government,  which  suspected   that  arms  were  conveyed  to  the 
tribes  on    the  North-west    frontier,  at    that   time  in    revolt,  in 
order  to  arrange  with  the  Sultdn  of  Maskat  to  seize  all  anns 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  confiscation  was  first  carried 
out  at  Bushire,  where  some  seven  thousand  rifles  were  setzei 
and  finally  despatched  to  Tehr^a     Again,  at  Bahrein,  owing  to  a 
private  dispute,  the  Skeikh  had  taken  into  his  custody  a  large 
depdt  while    at    Maskat,    as    before    stated,  four    hundred  and 
eighty  cases  of  rifles  and  ammunition  were  seized  on  board  the 
Baluchistdn,    As  may  be   supposed,  a   proportion  of  the  firms 
received  timely  warning,  but  any  impartial  onlooker  could  judge  by 
the  number  seized  what  harm  the  trade  was  doing.    To  take  an 
instance,  suppose  that  the  Baluchis   had   been  all  armed  with 
these  rifles,  which  they  could  easily  have  procured  at   Maskat 
the  position  would  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty  for  Major 
Mayne :    or  again,  had  the  Karwinis  been  armed  with  breech- 
loaders, our  advance  with  less  than  one  hundred  fighting  mai 
would  have  been  far  too  hazardous,  and,  in  any  case,  the  loss  c( 
life  would  have  been  great     Of  course,  from  the  manufacturer'' 
point  of  view,  the  closing  of  this  promising  market  was  hard,  hot 
can  any  one  honestly  say  that  he  thinks  that  modem  anns  d 
precision  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  tnvariahh* 
use  them  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  keep  whole  countries  in  tbe 
backward  state  from  which  we  are  slowly  and  laboriously  trying 
to  raise  them? 

The  theory  that  the  arms  are  sold  to  respectable  merdiafit^ 
will  not  hold  water,  as  no  merchant  knows  what  becomes  cf 
his  wares.  It  was  hotly  denied  that  arms  could  or  did  reach 
the  frontier  tribes  through  Persia,  and  an  Indian  newspaper 
the  Pioneer^  was  most  sarcastic  with  reference  to  any  one  wbo 
held  contrary  views:    however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  smaD  boi 

*  The  figures  for  1896-7  were  19,261. 
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increasii^  consignments  were  being  bought  at  Bandar  Abbds 
and  at  Maskat,  and  were  carried  to  the  Indian  borderland  by 
the  A%fain  tribesmen,  who  own  some  hundreds  of  camels,  trading 
between  Bandar  Abbis,  Eastern  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  As 
H.H.  Abdur  Rahman  was  not  likely  to  favour  this  trade,  it 
is  probable  that  the  rifles  were  smuggled  in,  the  fact  that  a 
rifle  could  be  sold  for  six  times  its  cost  price  on  the  North- 
western frontier  making  the  game  worth  the  candle. 

After  being  weather-bound  in  Maskat  for  three  days,  we 
continued  our  voyage  up  the  Gulf,  arriving  at  Bushire  a  few 
hours  before  the  Resident,  who  had  completed  his  tour  by  a 
\isit  to  Bahrein.  At  Bushire  the  effects  of  the  arms  question 
were  very  much  to  the  fore,  as  the  Persian  ofHcial  entrusted  with 
the  post  of  confiscator  was  the  well-known  MaUk-u-Tafdr,  who, 
it  was  whispered,  had  applied  for  the  task  to  gratify  his  personal 
animosities,  while  the  "  man  in  the  street "  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  in  Persia  "  Martini  Khdn  "  was  Shih. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
ACROSS  BASHAKIRD 


Pnspero, — "We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban, 
A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nuiture  can  never  stick." 

—The  Tempest,  Acriv.,  Samt  i. 

I  WAS  not  left  inactive  at  Bushire  very  long,  for  on  repcntii^  my 
arrival,  I  received  orders  to  join  the  Governor-General  of  Kermin 
at  Fahraj,  and  march  down  with  him  on  to  the  rear  of  the 
Karwdnis.  It  was  decided  that  Bandar  AbMs  should  be  my 
starting-point,  and  final  instructions  from  Tehrin  only  ceacbed 
me  a  few  hours  before  the  return  of  the  ss.  Assyria.  As  the  oflkw^ 
of  the  R  I.  Company  were  on  strike,  this  was,  so  far  as  1  knew,  tbc 
last  chance  of  proceeding  down  the  Gulf  for  an  indefinite  period 
However,  in  spite  of  the  short  notice,  ray  plan  of  keeiMng  e*-wy- 
thing  ready  and  packed  for  a  six  months'  journey  stood  me  in  gooct 
stead,  and  that  evening  found  me  once  again  on  board  the  Assyria, 
with  servants,  tents,  and  stores  all  complete  As  generally  happen^ 
we  had  a  particularly  rough  pass^e  to  Bandar  Abbis,  where  I 
boarded  the  Lapwing.  The  sea  rose  suddenly  in  the  aftemocm,  and 
goir^  on  shore  was  risky,  but  my  lu^^age  had  all  been  landed  in 
the  morning,  and  I  was  bound  to  follow. 

It  was  really  very  rough,and  the  boatmen  somewhat  lost  heart,  the 
anchorage  being  a  good  two  miles  offshore.    We  were  distinctly  gUd 
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to  reach  terra  firma^  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton  and  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  also  ^  landed  safely,  though 
Neptune  made  us  first  dance  upon  his  liquid  billows,  and  with  his 
salt  breath  seasoned  the  Epiciniar  ^ 

The  purchase  of  camels  here  occupied  nearly  a  week,  and  this 
being  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  spent  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  Bandar  Abbds,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
description  of  it 

The  port  of  Gombrun  was  always  of  importance,  and  during 
the  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  island  of  Hormuz,  would 
naturally  form  the  starting-point  for  caravans.  Upon  its  capture 
from  the  Portuguese,  it  was  renamed  Bandar  Abbds  or  the  Port 
of  Shih  Abbds,  to  commemorate  the  victory.  A  study  of  the 
map  will  show  the  importance  of  this  harbour,  the  whole  of 
the  overland  trade  between  East  and  West,  at  one  period,  being 
attracted  to  it  by  the  fact  that  further  west  the  route  was  flanked 
throughout  by  nomads  of  the  most  predatory  type,  and  further 
east  caravans  would  have  to  undergo,  to  some  extent,  the  horrors 
of  the  Lut  For  a  short  time  the  port  of  Tfz  was  also  in  favour, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  additional  land  journey  to  reach 
it  must  have  made  transport  more  expensive. 

Outside  the  modem  town,  which  lines  the  beach,  are  fast  vanish- 
ing remains  of  masonry  buildings,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  Custom  House  was  in  past  times  the  Dutch  factory. 
This  was  a  grand  edifice,  and  its  massive  beams  and  flooring  still 
look  as  strong  as  ever.  However,  appearances  are  deceptive,  as  the 
Daria  Bigi^  who  must  weigh  sixteen  stone,  had  broken  through  a 
few  months  previously,  and  fallen  some  fifteen  feet,  miraculously 
escaping  injury.  The  importance  of  Bandar  Abbds  to-day,  is,  as  yet, 
scarcely  appreciated.  Its  drawback  is  a  terribly  bad  climate,  upon 
which  all  travellers  have  commented,  in  more  or  less  quaint  and 
forcible  language.  Of  these  no  one  can  surpass  Dr  Fryer :  "  But  I 
proceed  to  acquaint  you  that  nothing  is  left  here  but  a  sensible  Map 
of  Purgatory,  if  that  may  please  some  to  be  a  Road  to  Paradise ;  to 
see  how  the  Fiery  Element  makes  the  Mountains  gape,  the  Rocks 
defl  in  sunder,  the  Waters  stagnate,  to  which  the  Birds  with 
hanging  Wing  repair  to  quench  their  Thirst ;  for  want  of  which 
the  Herds  do  low,  the  Camels  cry,  the  Sheep  do  bleat,  the  barren 
^  Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Africa  and  Asia  the  Greats  p.  iii. 
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Earth  opens  wide  for  Drink,  and  all  things  appear  calamitous  for 
want  of  kindly  Moisture."  ^ 

The  Kuh-i-Ginao,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  some  7000  feet 
thereby  cutting  off  all  air  from  the  port,  is  easily  accessible,  being 
but  a  night's  ride  from  the  town.  I  sent  Sultdn  Sukhru  to  explore 
the  range,  and  he  found  gardens  and  plenty  of  water  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  5000  feet,  which  shows  that  at  any  rate  Bandar  Abbas 
possesses  an  adjacent  hill  station,  which  Bushire  does  not  It  can 
also  boast  of  a  comparatively  fair  harbour,  whereas  at  Bushire  ships 
lie  in  an-  open  roadstead  far  away  from  the  land,  vessels  of  heavy 
draught  hardly  being  able  to  get  within  sight  of  the  town. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Bushire-Shiriz  route  was 
less  unsafe  than  those  leading  inland  from  Bandar  Abbis;  therefore 
the  British  Residency  was  established  at  Bushire,  and  it  became  the 
headquarters  of  trade,  Kerim  Khdn,  the  great  Zand,  making  efforts 
to  protect  it  I  venture  to  forecast  that  in  twenty  years*  time 
Mohamera  and  Ahw^z  on  the  west,  and  Bandar  Abbis  on  the 
east,  will  be  the  two  great  ports  of  Southern  Persia,  while  Bushiie 
will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  will  only  be  used  for 
local  traffic. 

From  Bandar  Abbcls  four'  caravan  routes  radiate  into  the 
interior,  and  these  I  now  propose  to  deal  with,  as  no  description 
that  I  have  read  is  even  approximately  accurate.  The  most 
westerly  runs  to  the  district  of  Sirj^n,  and  is,  generally  speakkig. 
a  winter  route.  In  Sirjin  it  bifurcates,  the  main  branch  running  tc 
Yezd,  and  striking  the  Kermin- Yezd  road  to  the  west  of  Raisinjia 
while  a  less  important  track  runs  to  Kerm^n.  As  much  of  tfie 
through  traffic  changes  hands  in  the  Yezd  bdzdrs^  this  route  is 
naturally  the  most  important,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  securi^*. 
it  is  at  times  almost  deserted.'  The  second  through  route,  vtidi 
we  followed  for  some  stages,  runs  via  Manujdn  to  NarmisUr. 
Thence  the  major  part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  across  the  Lat  to 
Neh  and  Meshed. 

Between  these  main  trunk  lines,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  lie 
the  direct  Kerm^n  tracks.    These  run  together  for  some  four  or 

^  Travels  into  Persia^  p.  22S. 

^  I  do  not  count  the  ancient  route  via  Ur  to  Shiriz,  which  is  only  used  for 
local  traffic 

'  This  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  1900. 
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five  stages,  to  a  point  south  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Tang-i- 
Zindin  or  Prison  Defile,  where  whole  caravans  are  occasionally 
drowned  by  a  sudden  flood  A  few  miles  east  of  the  village  of 
Nio  the  winter  road,  via  Gulashkird  and  Jfruft  across  the  Jabal 
Biriz  range,  breaks  off  from  the  summer  route  via  the  Tang-i- 
Zindin,  Bift,  and  Bardsfr.  In  addition,  there  is  a  rough  route 
via  Rahbur,  and  the  route  across  S^rdu,  which  was  followed  by 
Marco  Polo,  neither  of  which  is  open  for  traffic  until  May.  From 
Kermin  goods  are  forwarded  to  Birjand  or  Meshed,  but  Khorasin 
is  mainly  supplied  by  the  other  routes,  although  the  Nushki-Sistdn 
road  threatens  to  divert  the  traffic  to  one  where  the  Pax  Britanmca 
is  being  enforced  for  about  half  the  distance. 

The  above  details  will  show  the  great  importance  of  Bandar 
Abbis.  In  addition  to  its  native  population,  which  fluctuates  from 
8000  to  4000  inhabitants,  it  is  also  the  temporary  home  of  some 
SO  Hindus,  while  the  beach  presents  a  varied  scene  in  which 
Baghdid  Armenians,  Persians,  Arabs,  Afghans,  and  Baluchis,  all 
play  their  part,  not  to  mention  an  occasional  European.  It  is 
not  under  the  province  of  Kerm^n,  as  its  geographical  and  com- 
mercial position  would  lead  one  to  expect,  all  the  ports  being  ruled 
by  the  Governor  of  Bushire,  an  arrangement  due  to  the  desire  to 
£utn  the  customs  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Indeed,  it  was  never 
in  modem  times  a  part  of  Kerm^n,  Persian  authority  being  dele- 
gated to  the  Sultdns  of  Maskat,  who  ruled  the  district  for  about  a 
centtuy,  until,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  reigning  Sultdn  was  too 
weak  to  maintain  himself  even  at  his  capital.  Persia  then  resumed 
control  of  the  port  and  its  customs,  the  trade  of  Kerm^n,  no  doubt, 
benefitting  by  the  change.  In  the  spring  of  1900  Captain  Hunt 
of  the  Indian  Political  Service  was  directed  to  found  a  Vice- 
Consulate  at  the  port 

To  return  to  my  journey,  I  was  forced  to  spend  some  days  in 
buying  camels,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hire,  and  there  was  even 
more  difficulty  in  engaging  drivers  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  local 
authorities  wanting  to  make  too  much  profit  for  themselves.  How* 
ever  in  time  everything  was  arranged,  and  on  23rd  February  we 
started  off,  in  spite  of  considerable  heat,  toward  Min^b  {vulgo  Minao). 

A  special  riding-camel,  an  Arab  thoroughbred,  had  been  bought 
for  roy  use,  as  horses  were  out  of  the  question  in  the  famine-stricken 
desert  that  lay  before  us ;  but  not  only  did  she  turn  out  a  jibber, 
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but  when  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  hamlet  of  Nikbodi, 
some  five  miles  on  our  way,  she  absolutely  declined  to  be  ridden 
any  further,  and  flung  herself  down  on  the  ground,  therd^y 
materially  damaging  her  rider.  I  was  finally  taken  in  tow  by  a 
servant,  and  even  then  she  backed  at  every  favourable  opix>rtunity ; 
consequently,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  first  stage. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Minib,  and  we  followed  the  northern  or 
longer  one,  as  there  are  no  villages  on  the  direct  track,  which  bi^ 
the  coast  As  it  was,  we  had  to  cross  two  inlets  with  treacherous 
bottoms,  while  in  parts  the  going  was  greasy.  We  camped  near 
some  wells  in  the  district  of  Deh  No,  which  is  inhabited  by  sixty 
Baluch  families,  owning  thirty  wells  and  four  hundred  date-trees. 
The  main  caravan  came  in  very  late,  and  we  were  then  infonncd 
that  it  had  been  held  up  by  eight  Bah^rlus  armed  with  Martinis 
They  had  b^[un  to  loot,  but  the  servants  told  them  that  it  was  ven- 
dangerous  to  touch  a  Consul's  things ;  after  discussing  this  point, 
they  finally  concluded  that  they  had  better  run  no  risks,  and  went 
on  their  way,  having  taken  only  a  basket  of  dates.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  one  camel  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  bo!i 
with  its  load,  we  decided  to  halt  a  day  and  send  out  a  seard- 
party,  which  discovered  the  missing  animal  with  load  intact. 

Three  long  but  level  stages  brought  us  to  Mindb^  vfasdi 
possesses  the  most  extensive  date-groves  in  Persia.  The  palms  were 
being  fertilised  by  the  process  of  inserting  a  spathe  of  the  male  tres 
into  that  of  the  female,  one  male  palm  sufficing  to  fertilise  thirteen 
female  trees.  That  this  is  a  very  ancient  custom  is  shown  by  the 
figures  of  eagle-headed  deities  found  in  the  palace  of  Assiir-niar- 
pal  at  Nimrud,  which  carry  a  basket  in  the  left  hand,  and  an  op* 
lifted  palm-spathe  in  the  right,  ready  for  insertion.^ 

We  were  once  again  on  classic  soil,  the  river  being  the  Grtek 
Anamis,  and  close  by  was  Harmozia,  the  landing-place  u 
Nearchos,  since  the  period  of  whose  journey  the  river  has  evidently 
shrunk  in  volume.  Minib  is  the  metropolis  for  Bashikird,  wfaoK 
savage  inhabitants  barter  skins  and  wool  for  copper  xnessels^  and 
occasionally  for  sugar.  Tea  is  not  yet  appreciated,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on.  The  Bandar  Abbisis  mostly  come  to  Min^b  for  the  summer. 
not,  I  opine,  because  it  is  much  cooler,  but  in  order  to  be  near  the 
dates.  Henna,  indigo,  mangoes,  oranges,  limes,  and  plantains  are  all 
^  British  Museum,  Nimrud  Gallery,  slabs  30^  33»  34^  59i  40. 
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grown  in  considerable  quantities,  and  matting  and  rough  plaids  are 
manufactured.  The  inhabitants  number  five  thousand,  among 
whom  two  British  Indian  Mohamedans  bom  in  Minib,  and  some 
Hindus,  appeared  to  handle  most  of  the  trade. 

As  Sultin  Sukhru  was  due  to  follow  us  with  final  orders,  we 
halted  two  days,  and  tried  to  find  out  something  about  Bash^kird, 
while  we  completed  the  number  of  our  camels  and  laid  in  four  loads 
of  dates  for  their  fodder.  Camels  are,  however,  not  ordinary  beasts, 
and  although  almost  all  of  our  strings  ^  ate  dates  greedily,  two  or 
three  camels  would  not  touch  them,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  resisted  most  violently  when  balls  of  the  obnoxious  fruit 
were  forced  down  their  throats. 

Our  last  night  at  Min^b  was  among  the  worst  that  I  have  spent 
in  Persia,  a  furious  gale  blowing,  which  brought  down  palm  after  palm 
round  our  tents,  while,  even  worse,  the  foul  dust  and  insects  from 
the  filthy  camping-ground  filled  our  mouths,  noses,  and  ears,  and 
for  days  we  could  not  get  our  belongings  clean. 

The  route  led  up  the  Mindb  river,  where  we  were  perhaps  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander's  admiral  The  track  was  very 
rough,  the  weather  hot,  and  at  sixteen  miles,  near  the  Gardan-i- 
Pichal,  a  low  tortuous  pass,  we  met  a  peasant,  who  informed  us  that 
the  road  was  blocked  by  forty  brigands  from  Mirz,  in  Bashikird,  and 
that  he  was  hastening  in  to  report  the  fact  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  so-called  escort  of  villagers  was  all  for  a  strategic  move* 
ment  to  the  rear,  but  I  freely  discounted  the  number,  and 
we  pushed  on  in  skirmishing  order.  The  only  four  men  sighted 
vanbhed  among  the  hills,  and  we  were  not  disturbed,  much  to  my 
relic£ 

At  some  eighteen  miles,  the  Rudkhina  Duzdi '  or  the  River  tA 
Theft,  eflfected  a  junction  with  the  main  stream,  and  late  at  night 
we  reached  Birinti,  which  is  in  Rudin,  a  sub-district  of  Firn,  the 
traveller  thus  passing  through  two  districts  before  Kermin  territ//ry 
is  reached.  The  following  day  we  reached  Jagin,  which  fi^;urc« 
largely  in  Baluch  legends,  as  the  place  where  the  Rinds  ''who  claifn 
to  be  Arabs,  and  were  expelled  as  supporters  of  AWj  firiit  m<:t  the 
rulers  of  the  province:    They  say  that  they  travel I^^d  tx>  Kfrrrnin 


'  A  string  of  camds  cxmiius  of  teren,  attended  by  two  meo. 
*  More  water  is  bnMglit  dowa  by  this  tnbaury  thai)  by  wbai  n  ^JHtxA^rfA 
to  be  the  main  river ;  its  basin  is  abo  much  oxire  ext«at.;ve. 
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'*  between  the  earth  and  the  sky"  which  probably  means  that  the>' 
took  ship  at  Basra. 

Here  I  was  once  again  in  my  district,  Jagin  being  a  village  of 
Rudbir,  whose  ruler  I  had  known  for  many  years.  Another  easy 
stage  brought  us  to  the  famous  fort  of  Manujin,  which,  even  in 
decay,  is  a  formidable-looking  work.  Mohamed  Ibrihim,  in  his 
history,  mentions  its  capture  by  Malik  Din^  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Its  garrison  was  tortured  to  death,  and 
the  stores  of  indigo  and  Brazil  wood  were  all  burnt  Some  two 
centuries  later  it  was  seized  by  Afghin  and  Jermin  ^  mercenaries. 
Owing  to  its  position  on  the  borders  of  Bashikird,  its  walls  have«oo 
doubt,  seen  numberless  si^^es. 

We  camped  in  a  date-grove,  where  our  camels  enjoyed  cxoeUeDt 
grazing  for  the  first  time,  although  there  was  also  some  poisonot2^ 
v^etation,  which  caused  the  death  of  one  of  thenL  At  Manujin, 
although  there  is  a  considerable  population,  nothing  coaM  be 
procured  on  account  of  the  drought ;  we  were  therefore  aUe  to  ccc- 
gratulate  ourselves  on  being  practically  independent  of  the  countiy. 

As  I  could  gain  no  reliable  news  of  the  Asaf-u-DoUs  movemectx 
I  determined  to  march  on  towards  the  north-east,  espectaDy  as 
Durrdn  Khin,  Governor  of  Rudbir,  was  living  some  two  stages  off  s 
that  direction,  and  would,  I  felt  sure,  bring  me  the  latest  tnfoma- 
tion.  The  route  lay  at  first  across  reedy  scrub,  and  at  about  a  mje 
we  reached  the  Minib  river,  here  some  twenty  yards  wide ;  thenot 
we  entered  more  open  country,  which  continued  as  far  as  our  camp 
at  Kh^na  Sh^h.  As  we  were  now  close  to  McLrz,  we  kept  a  careful 
look-out  all  night,  and  although  we  were  once  alarmed,  we  fouxxl 
that  the  supposed  brigands  were  peaceable  travellers. 

The  next  stage  lay  throughout  among  low  hills,  and  as  it  ^'^ 
there  that  we  expected  an  attack,  every  precaution  was  taken  in  the 
way  of  scouting  and  patrolling,  althoi^h  I  felt  that  it  was  a  hit  of  a 
farce.  I  had  been  instructed  to  procure  an  escort  from  the  Governor 
of  Bandar  Abbds,  but,  as  I  anticipated,  he  had  no  soldiers  himself 
I  consequently  engaged  some  armed  villagers,  who,  I  hoped,  would 
keep  watch  at  night,  and  on  this  occasion  I  kept  the  head  of  the 
escort  close  to  me,  telling  him  that  I  should  shoot  him  if  his  peopk 
bolted,  but  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  panic,  that  even  this  *  en- 

^  The  Jenn^  were  Mongols,  originally  sent  to  garrison  Kennin,  in  the 
of  the  Kara  Khitei  dynasty. 
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couragcmcnt "  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  I  ever  dreamed 
of  canying  out  my  threat 

Near  the  crest  of  a  low  pass  we  saw  a  cairn  marking  the  site 
of  a  murder  committed  four  days  previously.  A  large  party  of 
Afghins,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  Martinis,  was  carrying  sugar 
and  tea  to  Rigin,  when  a  band  of  brigands,  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness,  fired  a  volley,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  two  others. 
Before  their  comrades  could  come  up,  seven  camel  loads  of  sugar 
and  tea  were  carried  off.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  sugar 
belonged  to  a  British  subject,  and  when  the  Asaf-u-Dola  asked  me 
out  of  whom  he  ought  to  squeeze  the  compensation,  I  was  able  to  in- 
form him  that  the  headman  of  Rdmishk  had  sold  sugar  to  my  servants 
at  about  half  Bandar  Abb^  rates,  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  leader 
of  the  chapfao.    The  tea  was  at  once  thrown  away  as  useless ! 

The  sun  was  very  trying — ^we  were  now  well  into  March — and 
I  was  quite  knocked  up  when  we  reached  our  halting-place  at  Kihn 
Mfrza,  a  small  hamlet  situated  on  the  last  stream  of  sweet  water  that 
we  were  destined  to  see  for  some  days.  Durrin  Khin  came  down 
from  a  village  some  miles  off,  and  informed  me  that  the  Governor- 
General  had  already  left  Rig^n,  and  was  only  four  or  five  stages 
from  Bampur,  and  I  had  in  consequence  to  make  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  course  I  ought  to  adopt  My  orders  were  to  proceed  to 
Fahraj  to  join  the  Governor-General,  but  as  his  instructions  were 
to  march  to  the  coast  immediately,  it  was  obviously  out  of  the 
question  to  indulge  in  a  stem  chase.  Finally,  after  looking  at  the 
question  from  every  side,  I  determined  to  send  the  Sadr  Azanis 
letter,  containing  orders  for  the  Asaf-u-Dola^  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Chargi  it  Affaires^  and  one  from  myself,  explaining  the 
position  on  the  Rapsh,  by  a  running  camel  across  the  desert  to 
Fahraj,  and  to  march  east  across  the  blank  on  the  map  ^  and  find 
Rimishk,  as  I  knew  that  by  so  doing  I  should  cut  across  the 
Governor-General's  route. 

Durrin  Khin  departed  somewhat  annoyed,  as  I  had  declined  to 
give  him  a  rifle  which  he  had  asked  for  as  a  present  This  I 
had  refused,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  none  to  spare,  and 
in  the  second  place,  I  had  determined  not  to  give  away  any 
rifles,  which  might  possibly  be  used  "  agin  the  Government" 

^  It  was  not  until  long  after  my  joUmey  that  I  found  that  that  eminent 
Indian  traveller,  KkAn  Bakddur  Yusuf  Sharif,  had  visited  BashikinL 
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We  now  began  to  march  across  the  tract  of  coantry  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  Bashikird  and  the  Jiz  MeniflL 
As  I  had  fixed  many  of  these  peaks  four  years  previously,  when 
travelling  to  the  north  of  this  lake,  in  ordinary  circamstaoces 
this  section  of  my  journey  would  have  been  immensely  interesting. 
However,  much  to  my  annoyance,  I  was  prostrate  with  fever, 
and  consequently  remembered  very  little  of  what  I  saw,  ahhoagh 
both  Nasrulla  Khin  and  Sultdn  Sukhru  noted  down  everything 
as  we  marched  along.  The  country  was  covered  with  rich  camd 
grazing  and  was  perfectly  level,  but  the  well  water  was  nk; 
moreover,  it  rained  heavily  every  day,  though  perhaps  it  was  oving 
to  this  that  I  was  able  to  continue  the  march. 

Kimishk,  which  I  was  the  first  European  to  visit,  is  situated  on 
the  outer  or  northern  edge  of  the  Bashikird  hills,  lying  in  a  fcik 
between  two  branches  of  a  nala,  both  of  which  held  water  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  There  is  a  fair-sized  date-grove,  and,  counting  the 
adjacent  hamlets,  a  population  of  two  thousand.  We  were  stili  in 
Mirz  territory,  and  also  almost  due  north  of,  and  not  very  far  fros 
the  district  of  Karwin,  where  we  heard  that  a  night  attack  iai 
been  delivered,  and  that  the  British  and  Persian  forces  had  bees 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

Although  I  did  not  believe  this,  the  Bashdkirdis  did  and  in 
consequence  we  received  information  that  we  should  be  attadced 
My  illness  made  me  reckless,  and,  failing  to  realise  the  sokxB- 
ness  of  the  situation,  I  told  my  informant  that  if  a  British  Coaad 
were  murdered,  the  heads  of  a  thousand  Bash^kirdis  would  hivt 
to  be  cut  off  by  way  of  compensation,  not  counting  the  fottf  cr 
fifty  that  our  party  would  certainly  kill !    This  bluff,  I  after waids 
heard,  saved  the  situation,  as  it  struck  the  Bashikirdis  as  fv- 
ticularly  hard   that  those  who  were  killed  in  the  attack  vodd 
not  be  allowed  for  in  calculating  the  thousand.    A  second  report 
came  in  that  the  Daria  Begi  had  been  wounded  in  a  skirtnfife, 
and  only  two  Tangist^nis  shot,  and  it  was  also  rumoured  that  to 
hundred  camelry  were  on  their  way  from  the  north  to  Rimi^ 
whence  they  would  be  able  to  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  Karwioii 
However,  no  letter  came  from  the  Asaf-u-Dola^  although  we  bean) 
that  a  messenger  had  missed  us,  but  when  we  knew  that  the  troops 
were  actually  coming,  we  felt  sure  that  the  Governor-General  bad 
received  the  Seutr  Azanis  instructions,  and  was  cafrying  ClieB 
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out  We  consequently  decided  to  proceed  to  Fclnoch,  where  we 
hoped  to  meet  His  Excellency.  Accordingly,  I  was  once  again 
hoisted  on  to  my  camel,  and  we  continued  the  march,  this  time 
throogfa  hiUy  country. 

We  f(dlowed  up  the  R^ishk  nolo,  passing  several  hamlets  and 
date-groves»  the  district  being  thickly  populated  for  Baluchistdn, 
and,  oossix^  the  watershed,  we  descended  to  the  hamlet  of  Daggaz. 
The  next  march  was  along  a  track  so  diBBcult  to  find  that  we 
lay  down  perforce  by  the  road,  and  slept  till  the  false  dawn ;  we 
then  crossed  miles  of  the  most  broken  and  rugged  ground,  finally 
arriving  at  the  important  village  of  Kutiich.  I  was  at  last  in 
Fdnoch  territory,  and  very  soon  the  Governor,  an  old  acquaintance, 
appeared,  and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  me.  He  told  me 
that  his  uncle,  Sarddr  Husein  Khin,  was  at  Mih^n,  some  thirty 
mUes  to  the  south,  where  there  was  a  strong  natural  fortress  which 
had  never  yet  been  taken.^  His  father,  Chikar  Khin,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  was  close  by,  but  was  too  ill  to  come  in  and  see  me. 

I  was  given  a  veiy  friendly  message  from  Sarddr  Husein  Khdn, 
but  this  I  declined  to  receive,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  a 
reminder  that  he  could  expect  nothing  from  me,  as  he  had  not  only 
failed,  but  had  not  even  tried  to  seize  the  murderers.  I  said  that 
the  British  Government  did  not  foiget,  and  that  it  would  never 
relax  its  efforts  until  justice  was  done,  nor  would  the  Persian 
Governor  •  General  rest  until  the  guilty  were  brought  to  the 
gallowsL  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  pointed  out  that  Mir  Shihdid, 
whom  they  all  knew,  had  attacked  and  wounded  Major  Muir,  and 
then  for  years  had  wandered  about,  until,  utterly  worn  out,  and 
without  a  place  to  lay  his  head,  he  had  finally  surrendered  in 
despair.  In  accordance  with  their  custom,  the  Baluchis,  who  are  a 
feckless,  lazy,  and  almost  hopelessly  backward  race,  made  promises 
which  I  knew  they  would  not  keep,  as  they  rarely  carry  out  an 
agreement  except  from  fear,  and  I  marched  on  towards  Fdnoch, 
without  having  accomplished  much  as  r^^ards  Husein  Khia 

Two  marches  before  reaching  that  village,  the  long  expected 
messengers  from  Fahraj  arrived  with  a  letter  from  the  Asaf^u- 
Delay  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  the  Sadr  AzanCs  instruc- 

'  There  is  said  to  be  an  inscription  giving  the  names  of  the  Generals  who 
attacked  it,  firobably  under  Sh^  Abbds  and  Nddir  Shtfh ;  their  names  were 
AJi  Kttli  Kbin  and  Haider  Kuli  Kh^. 
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tions,  and,  although  unable  to  move  owing  to  fever,  he  had  at  once 
despatched  an  influential  Baluch  and  a  Persian  General  to  point 
out  to  the  Karwdnis  that  they  must  surrender  the  murderers,  or 
else  be  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear ;  also,  that  he  had  sent  a 
large  force  to  Rdmishk  ready  to  march  south,  if  necessary,  and 
finally,  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  his  camp. 

Once  again  I  had  to  decide  as  to  my  plans.  Everything  had 
already  been  set  in  motion  satisfactorily,  and  my  mission  had  so 
far  been  accomplished,  but  I  was  daily  growing  weaker,  the 
terrible  heat,  which  was  generally  over  lOO  dq^rees  from  1 1  to  4,  pre- 
venting my  recovery.  These  circumstances  united  in  directing  my 
journey  towards  the  coast,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Govemor-GencraL 
thanking  him  for  his  prompt  action  and  r^[retting  that  I  could 
not  proceed  to  Fahraj.  I  then  continued  the  march  to  FiooA, 
where  I  struck  my  1893-4  journey,  after  having  safely  travelled 
across  Bashikird,  which  is  yet  another  striking  instance  of  At 
rule  that  inaccessible  regions  possess  a  savage  population. 

The  Bash^kirdi  is,  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  the  original  ir- 
habitant  of  Baluchistdn,  with  a  skin  rather  darker  than  that  of  a 
native  of  Bombay,  and  a  very  low  level  of  intelligence.  His  dress  is 
not  peculiar,  except  that  it  is  scantier  than  in  other  paits  of 
BaluchistdiL  On  the  coast  there  is  a  mixture  of  negro  bkxid  as 
elsewhere.  Geographically  speaking,  Bashikird  consists  of  oee 
main  rugged  range  running  from  east  to  west,  which  serves  as  a 
watershed  to  streams  draining  either  into  the  Arabian  Sea  or  the 
Jiz  Moriin.  North  of  this  is  the  open  plain  rurming  down  to 
the  hdmun^  while  to  the  south  are  numerous  low  rocky  hil]s»  the 
district  forming  a  barrier  between  Persia  and  Baluchistin. 

Lying  apart  from  caravan  routes,  ancient  or  modem,  until  souk 
twenty*five  years  ago  its  fastnesses  had  never  been  penetrated 
Mr  E.  Flo)rer,  the  author  of  Unexplond  Babuhistdn^  saw  its 
hills  when  stationed  at  Jdsk,  and  the  longing  grew  in  his  mind,  until 
he  had  carried  out  an  adventurous  but  successful  journey  to 
Anguhrin.  In  1888  Lieut  Galindo,  of  the  Sussex  Raiment 
travelled  from  west  to  east  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  aod 
in  June  1894  Major  Massy  and  Captain  Medlq^,  both  of  tiie  I9t^ 
Bengal  Lancers,  marched  to  Kerm^n  from  Jisk  in  the  middle  cf 
the  hot  weather.  These  latter  officers  I  met  at  Karachi  just  as 
they  were  starting,  and  I  felt  very  anxious  as  to  their  safcty,  tint. 
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I  heaid  from  the  Farmdn  Farmd  that  he  had  sent  down  to  meet 
them,  which  was  fortunate,  as  their  camelmen  had  deserted,  and 
they  were  stranded. 

My  own  line  lay  mostly  to  the  north  of  the  hills,  and  con- 
sequently I  came  but  little  into  contact  with  the  aborigines,  the 
people  at  Rdmishk  being  comparatively  civilised.  On  making 
a  present  of  a  knife,  I  was  asked  whether  it  came  from  Karkhdna 
Rdjers^  which  I  finally  understood  to  mean  Messrs  Rodgers  and 
Sons,  the  famous  cutlers,  who  have,  I  feel  sure,  seldom  received 
a  higher  proof  that  their  "  Sheffield  whittles "  are  appreciated  in 
remote  comers  of  Asia. 

As  a  sign  of  the  poverty  of  Bashdkird,  I  may  mention  that  until 
a  few  years  ago  no  attempt  was  made  to  levy  taxes,  and  even  now 
its  revenue,  paid  irregularly  and  at  the  rifle's  muzzle,  amounts  to 
only  Ts.  800,  or  about  £,160  per  annum.  Durrin  Khdn  of  Rudbir 
farms  the  district,  but  I  do  not  think  that  his  post  is  an  enviable 
one,  especially  as  he  is  held  responsible  for  raids.^ 

The  hill  country  is  very  rough  and  difficult  for  laden  camels, 
the  traveller  constantly  marching  up  or  down  stony  valleys  full  of 
dwarf-palm,  with  here  and  there  a  grove  of  half-wild  dates.  As  a 
set-off  to  this  gloomy  picture,  which  is  deepened  by  the  intense 
beat  in  summer,  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
sweet  water.  A  very  rough  estimate  would  give  the  district  eight 
thousand  inhabitants. 

At  Finoch  I  congratulated  myself  that  fate  had  been  kind  in 
allowing  me  to  march  across  the  last  blank  on  the  map  of  Persia, 
which  I  had  gazed  across  with  longing  eyes  from  the  summit  of 
Kuh-i-Fdnoch  some  four  years  previously,  and,  after  a  halt  of  a 
day,  we  commenced  our  rush  down  to  the  coast 

My  reasons  for  moving  quickly  were  partly  to  frustrate  a 
band  of  Karwdnis,  which  was  said  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  us,  and 

'  Starting  from  the  west,  there  are  four  sub-divisions,  all  of  which  pay  £i^o  per 
annam,  and  so  maybe  considered  to  contain  an  approximately  equal  population. 
Saidaxk  consists  of  some  fifteen  villages  and  hamlets,  and  as  it  borders  on  Minib, 
whither  its  inhabitants  occasionally  resort,  it  is  the  least  savage  sub-district  }ak- 
din,  forther  east,  was  visited  by  Galindo,  who  describes  the  village  as  infinitely 
squalid  and  miserable.  The  district  contains  twenty-four  villages  and  hamletst 
some  of  which  are  close  to  Jisk.  Anguhrdn  was  visited  both  by  Floyer  and 
Massy,  and  has  fourteen  villages,  while  finally  Mdn,  with  its  capital  of 
Rimtshk,  boasts  of  twenty-two  villages  and  hamlets. 
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partly  to  reach  the  coast  without  a  breakdown,  as  my 
was  increasing  daily.  For  two  stages  we  followed  our  X893 
route,  but  as  we  were  not  making  for  Geh,  we  marched  down 
the  Sirhi  river,  which  we  struck  at  Poth^n ;  Sultin  Sukhru  laid 
in  a  stock  of  Mokht  bangles  as  we  passed  by  that  village,  and  at 
Naokinji  we  again  joined  our  1893  route. 

Our  mode  of  travelling  was  to  start  directly  after  dinner, 
which  was  served  at  4.30  to  5  P.1C.  One  guide  and  die 
servants  accompanied  me  on  running  camels,  our  march  taking 
from  four  to  seven  hours,  according  to  its  length.  On  the  guide's 
camel  was  strapped  my  bed  and  bedding,  and  upon  arrival  this 
was  set  up,  and  I  immediately  fell  asleep. 

Daily  it  grew  hotter  and  daily  our  camels  broke  down,  hot  die 
end  was  near.  The  last  night  we  travelled  to  Parag,^  some  fifteec 
miles  from  Chahbir,  and  there  saw  the  welcome  tdegr^pb  line; 
while  I  intercepted  a  packet  of  letters  which  was  on  its  way  to  me 
from  Rapsh.  Hearing  that  the  Salt  River  was  too  high  to  cross 
until  2  A.M.,  we  lay  down  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  on  again,  one 
camel  after  another  giving  in,  although  their  loads  had  been 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  At  the  gap  of  Tlz  only  three  casods 
out  of  eight  were  able  to  move,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  bnA 
down  almost  within  sight  of  Chahbir.  At  last,  however,  I  looked 
down  on  the  Telegraph  Office,  and  in  a  short  time  was  onoe  again 
with  fellow  countrymen,  and  delighted  to  be  able  to  rest  My  botts^ 
Messrs  Wilson  and  Keelan,  were  of  course  able  to  give  me  the 
news,  and  I  was  also  in  communication  with  Tehran. 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival,  we  heard  the  good  neas 
that  the  Karwinis  had  thrown  up  the  sponge,  the  Asaf-m^DMs 
plans  having  worked  to  perfection,  and  we  finally  heard  that  Sbii 
Mohamed,  the  chief  murderer,  had  been  captured,  while  Malik  Jind 
had  been  shot  in  attempting  to  escape.  Shii  Mohamed  was  duly 
hanged  at  Jdsk  before  an  assemblage  of  chiefs,  thereby  pointing  the 
indelible  moral  that  British  officials  cannot  be  murdered  with 
impunity,  and  that  the  Persian  Government  is  both  ready  and  afak 
to  ensure  that  stem  retribution  follows  upon  all  such  outrages; 

Often  good  comes  out  of  evil,  and  I  cannot  but  think  tiiat  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  two  Powers  has  been  an  impoitant 

^  Near  this  hunlet  in  die  summer  of  1900  M.  Fliin,  a  member  of  a  Ri 
sunrey  party,  died  and  was  buried  at  Chahbtfr. 
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factor  in  alla)ring  the  spirit  of  unrest  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 
Baluchis  have  often  asked  me  what  pay  they  would  loceive  were  they 
to  migrate,  and  although  I  have  done  my  best  to  impress  on  them 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  play  off  one  frontier  official  against  an- 
other, the  sight  of  mutual  and  continued  co-operation  will,  I  am 
convinced,  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  prove  that  the  old 
order  bas  changed,  and  that  there  »  nodiing  left  for  them  but  to 
settle  down  and  till  their  fields. 

During  my  stay  at  Chahbdr  I  Ifired  principally  upon  fish  and 
turtles'  ^gs,  the  latter  being  so  common  that  the  BaluchLs  feed 
their  camels  on  them  I  I  telegraphed  to  Karachi  for  the  mail  to 
pick  me  up,  and  on  14th  April  said  good-bye  to  my  kind  hosts, 
wishing  them  a  speedy  change  of  station,  as  Chahbir,  although 
perhaps  a  shade  better  than  J^sk,  is  no  place  for  a  white  man  in  the 
summer.  At  Maskat  I  was,  as  usual,  in  quarantine,  but  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Meade,  who  were  also  there,  very  kindly  visited  me  at  a 
distance,  and  I  was  also  fortunate  in  being  with  my  old  skipper. 
Captain  Simpson.  At  Bandar  Abbis  we  set  our  happy  homesick 
camelmen  on  shore,  and  again  came  in  for  bad  weather  up  to 
Bushire,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  a  day's  quarantine,  to  be  spent 
on  the  island  of  Abbisak.  However,  I  had  as  companion  a  Swiss 
traveller,  M.  Vdllon,  and  we  rejoiced  that  we  had  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  Pcitna^  whose  passengers,  owing  to  a  case  of  plague, 
had  not  been  allowed  to  land  at  Bushire,  and,  consequently,  had 
proceeded  to  Basra  ;  the  steamer  stuck  on  the  bar,  and  then,  after 
a  coQsiderable  detention,  they  finally  underwent  nine  or  ten  days' 
quarantine  on  Abbdsak,  taking  up  their  quarters  the  day  after  we 
left. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  landed  at  Bushire,  whither  I 
was  glad  to  return  after  an  exciting  trip  of  two  months'  duration. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

FROM  bush:re  to  shirAz 

"  Here  Art-ajsgick  was  first  hatched :  Here  Nimrod  for  some  time 
lived:  Here  the  great  Macedonian  glutted  his  Avarice  and  Bacchism. 
Here  the  first  Sibylla  sung  our  Saviour's  incarnation.  Hence  the  Magi 
are  thought  to  have  set  forth  towards  Bethlehem." 

— Sir  Thouas  Herbert  on  Shiriz. 

I  HAVE  not  hitherto  described  Bushire,  which  served  so  often  as 
my  starting-point,  and  is  at  the  present  time  of  such  commercial 
and  political  importance. 

It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  sometimes  becomes  an 
island,  as  the  ftutsAila  or  swamp  which  connects  it  with  the 
mainland  is  frequently  under  water.  The  town  itself,  like  its 
inhabitants,  is  half  Persian,  half  Arab  in  character,  and  gradually 
rose  into  importance  when  Bandar  Abb^  became  unsafe  as  a 
commercial  entrepit  The  Residency  is  a  spacious  building, 
guarded  by  Bombay  Marine  Infantry,  and  contains  offices, 
treasury,  and  stables,  besides  living  rooms,  but  it  possesses  no 
garden,  and  the  only  lawn  tennis  court  is  in  front  on  the  beach, 
where  the  game  has  to  be  played  corcMt  publico. 

Colonel  Meade  generally  lives  at  Sabzab^d,  the  highest  part 
of  the  island,  and  seven  miles  south  of  Bushire,  with  which  his 
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office  is  connected  by  a  telegraph  line.    At  that  hamlet  there  is 

a  nice  airy  hoiise  with  a  garden,  and  outside  is  the  open  desert 

Not  bx  away,  perhaps  two  miles,  is  the  Telegraph  Station  of 

Reshire,  with  its  neat  blocks  of  buildings,  and  scattered  about 

art  other  houses,  that  occupied  by  the  bank  being  the   most 

spacious.    Although  society  suffers  to  some  extent  from  these 

long  distances   and    the   rough    tracks,  yet    British  hospitality 

triumphs  over  this,  and  there  are  constant  re-unions  for  lawn 

tennis  and  gol£     Polo  should  also  flourish,  but  that  driving  is 

preferred  to   ridii^,   no  doubt   owing  to   the  exhausting  heat 

During  the  winter  the  climate  is  occasionally  bracing,  but  the 

long  summer  is  very  trying,  although  not  so  unhealthy  as  might 

be  supposed     It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  peninsula  was 

less  barren  some  two  thousand  years  ago  than  to-day,  for  Nearchos 

says,  **  This  country  is  a  peninsula,  and  called  Mesambria ;  in  it 

theyr  found  many  gardens,  and  in  them  fruit-bearing  trees  of  all 

kinds.*' » 

Besides  the  Resident,  who  from  his  position  of  influence  natur- 
ally leads  the  European  colony,  there  are  German,  French,*  and 
Dutch  Consuls,  the  first  two  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
trade,  as  they  have  few  interests  at  present;  Messrs  Hotz's 
agent  is  Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  the  appointment  being 
kcnoris  ctuisa. 

At  Bushire  I  found  my  old  host,  Dr  Scully,  who  had  arranged 
to  return  to  Shir^  with  Colonel  and  Mrs  Meade.  I  was  invited 
to  join  the  party,  but  as  the  accommodation  was  limited  as  far  as 
Kazerun,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  unpleasant  heat,  it  was 
dedded  that  Veillon  and  myself  should  precede  the  main  body  as 
far  as  that  little  town,  ta  which  there  was  a  choice  of  routes. 

In  1893  I  had  marched  by  land  to  Borizjun,  but  this  route  was 
now  unsafe,  owing  to  the  Tangistinis,  who  indeed  robbed  and 
murdered  with  more  or  less  impunity  all  round  the  town.  I  there- 
fore adopted  the  alternative  way  to  Shif,  a  landing-place  on  the 
mainland  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Bushire,  to  which  we  were 
conveyed  in  the  Residency  launch,  and  as  a  strong  shatndl^  was 

'  In  1900  it  was  decided  to  open  a  school  under  the  charge  of  the  French 
CoQsaL 

'  The  Skamdl  or  North  Wind  it  the  most  tryin^^  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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blowing,  we  were  only  too  glad  when  we  finally  turned  our  bodu 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

At  Shif  there  is  a  tower,  but  no  caravanserai^  so  after  tea  «e 
mounted  our  '^  hirelings,"  and  were  soon  cantering  across  the  level 
mashila.  Owing  to  the  heat,  we  had  not  started  until  S  P.M. ;  nigfat 
therefore  still  found  us  on  the  road,  and  our  guides,  who  appar- 
ently knew  their  way  only  by  day,  tried  to  persuade  us  to  follow  a 
road  running  due  west  After  many  disappointments,  we  finally 
reached  our  camp,  which  was  pitched  at  Kasho  (Khosh^b)»  the  siie 
of  the  only  battle  in  the  Anglo-Persian  War  of  1857.  Thi:; 
campaign  merits  an  account,  as  many  people  axe  not  aware  that 
such  an  event  ever  took  place. 

Early  in  that  year  General  Outram  had  landed  at  Bushire, 
after  storming  Reshire,  which  had  been  magnificently  held  by 
Tangistinis,  our  loss  being  extremely  heavy,  and  had  then 
marched  with  two  mixed  brigades  to  Borizjun.  There  a  Penian 
force  under  the  Shuja-ul-Mulk  was  encamped,  which  retired  on 
his  approach,  leaving  everything  at  his  mercy*  After  blowing  up 
the  powder  magazine,  the  British  force  retired  towards  Bishifc, 
having  no  intention  of  marching  up  the  kaUUs  to  Shiriz.  The 
Persian  army^  boldly  attacked  at  Khoshdb  by  night,  but  vas 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  as  against  a  very  trifling  list  of  casualties 
on  our  side. 

At  Borizjun,  we  stopped  at  the  Telegraph  Office,  where  I  was 
soon  visited  by  my  old  friend  of  the  Boundary  Commissian, 
Suliman  Mirza^  who  was  on  the  war-path,  blowing  brigands  firom 
guns,  and  generally  endeavouring  to  inspire  the  Tangistints  witfa 
terror.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  he  was  preparing  to  instal  a  oev 
Governor,  the  former  one  having  taken  to  the  hills  after  roblxoe 
a  member  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Trading  Company,  for  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  pay  an  indemnity.  A  second  visitor  was  an 
aged  Seiid^  who  remembered  the  British  occupation  of  Bofizjam 
He  told  us  how  the  General  had  posted  a  sentry  over  his  house; 
to  ensure  his  being  unmolested,  for  which  long-past  act  of  kinrinew 
be  is  still,  not  unnaturally,  grateful 

The  temperature  in  the  airless  room  was  ninety-nine  dcfirees^ 
which,  combined  with  the  exposure  to  the  sun,  brought  or  a  return 

^  I  have  been  infbraied  that  the  attack  was  made  by  Kashgai 
not  by  the  regular  troops. 
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of  fever,  and  we  decided  to  march  the  following  evening,  instead  of 
m  the  morning.  Our  advance  party  was  a  stage  ahead,  but  in  the 
afternoon  I  was  horrified  to  learn  that  a  valuable  waler,  which  I  had 
pujchased  at  Bombay,  but  had  not  had  time  to  break  in,  had  galloped 
back  from  DalikL  With  much  difficulty  he  was  caught,  and  we 
afterwards  learned  that  the  stable  floor  had  collapsed  under  his 
we^t — he  stands  sixteen  hands  two  inches — and  poor  "  Dragoon's  " 
quaiters  had  fallen  bodily  into  a  well,  which  so  alarmed  him  that 
open  scrambling  out  he  had  broken  away. 

At  Borizjun  is  a  caravanserai  which  Lord  Curzon  describes  as 
the  finest  he  saw  in  Persia ;  I  there  returned  Suliman  Mirza's 
visit,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  risen  in  the  world.  He  was 
now  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  a  field-marshal,  had  two  silver 
maces  carried  in  front  of  him,  and  was  surrounded  by  quite  a  staff 
of  officers. 

To  Daliki  the  track  was  level  but  very  stony,  as  Colonel 
Meade,  who  tried  it  a  few  days  later  in  a  tonga^  found  to  his  cost, 
and  I  had  additional  reason  to  be  thankful  that ''  Dragoon ''  had 
not  broken  his  knees  during  his  flight  Just  before  reaching  this 
stage,  we  crossed  a  stream  smelling  strongly  of  sulphur  and  running 
emerald  green.  Unsuccessful  borings  for  petroleum  have  been 
made  on  this  spot,  but  so  far  the  only  product  consists  of  bitumen, 
which  is  used  for  dressing  camels'  backs  and  for  horses'  hoofs. 
Daliki  lies  in  a  charming  date-grove,  and  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shipur  river,  an  important  body  of  water,  but  undrinkable  at 
this  point  We  put  up  in  the  tiny  rest-room  and  gasped  all  day, 
although  the  temperature  was  only  ninety-seven  degrees,  but  Daliki 
is  one  of  those  choice  spots,  like  Sibi,  which,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  ranges,  can  get  no  air,  and  are  in  consequence  very  much  worse 
than  stations  in  the  open. 

We  were  now  about  to  enter  the  world-renowned  defiles,  but  as 
Vdlion  was  badly  chafed  and  I  was  as  weak  as  a  rat,  we  decided  to 
break  up  the  first  long  march  into  two,  and  sleep  for  a  few  hours  on 
the  way.  Two  miles  after  quitting  Daliki  we  entered  a  network 
of  low,  nigged  hills,  and  were  very  glad  to  reach  the  river-bank  ; 
there  the  air  was  fresher,  and  near  the  fine  bridge  built  by  the 
Muskir^ul'Mulk  dinner  was  awaiting  us.  At  i  A.M.  we  continued 
our  march  through  the  grandest  scenery,  the  frowning  cliffs  on  each 
side  faintly  lit  up  by  the  moon  impressing  me  more  than  anything 
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we  passed  during  the  other  stages.  At  the  foot  of  Kotal-i-MaUu  ^ 
the  idea  forced  itself  into  the  mind  that  we  were  climbing  into  a 
new  land,  so  sheer  is  the  precipice,  up  which  a  corkscrew  path  b 
cut  in  the  soft  earth  by  the  mules,  the  engineers  of  Persia.  The 
ascent  was  much  steeper  than  any  that  is  laid  down  for  cavalry  in 
drill  books,  but  as  we  met  no  descending  caravans,  it  only  took 
some  three  hours  to  arrive  at  the  top,  where,  in  the  cool  of  the  dawn, 
the  difference  in  the  flowers  brought  the  delightfully  simple  lines 
of  Browning's  Pkd  Piper  to  memory,  or  rather  the  words 
haunted  me,  and  I  found  myself  repeating : 

"  And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue. 
And  everything  was  strange  and  new." 

The  altitude  was  only  1700  feet,  but  we  were  once  again  in  the 
open,  and  the  rest-room  at  Kondr  Takhta  was  quite  palatiaL 
The  next  "  ladder,"  the  Kotal-i-Kamdrij,  is  the  steepest  of  all  and 
the  worst,  especially  if,  as  has  been  my  fate  on  both  occasions,  it  is 
crowded  with  mules.  The  road  is  worn  in  the  naked  rock,  mtllioQs 
of  hoof  treads  having  formed  steps,  up  which  our  ponies  picked 
their  way. 

The  kotal  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Kerfm  Khio*s 
victories  at  a  time  when  this  extraordinary  man,  who  rose  by  sheer 
force  of  character  and  rectitude  from  being  a  common  soldier  to  the 
throne  of  Persia  (although  he  always  termed  himself  Vakiior  Reged 
and  not  Shdh)^  was  fleeing  from  an  Afghin  claimant  He  and  his 
troops  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  and  Asad  Khin  half-vay 
down,  when  the  local  tribes,  who  were  concealed  in  the  crags  above, 
attacked  the  Afghdns,  who  were  thus  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap 

The  track  runs  parallel  to  a  gorge  for  most  of  its  distance,  bcit 
finally  enters  it,  the  road  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  distance 
between  the  clifls.  From  the  summit  there  is  a  slight  descent,  and 
we  found  ourselves  at  Kamdrij,  a  village  with  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet ;  the  climb  was  therefore  well  worth  the  labour.  Frtxn 
this  point  our  course  lay  through  the  Tang-i-Turkin,  famous  for  it: 
mention  by  Sadi,  who,  in  addition  to  suflTering  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  road,  was  robbed  in  the  Turk's  Defile. 

Upon  clearing  the  defile,  we  rode  north-west,  instead  of  swii^- 

*  Mallu  is  a  corruption  of  i/o/iMB  Accursed. 
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ing  round  east  to  Kazenin,  and,  traversing  the  pretty  village  of 
Diriz,  with  its  graceful  palm-grove  and  ruined  fort,  we  marched  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  district  is  very  fertile,  with  irrigation 
channels  every  hundred  yards  until  we  approached  Shipur,  which 
is  grandly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge.  For  nearly  a  mile 
we  passed  through  ruins,  which  were  more  interesting  than  the 
shapeless  mounds  which  mark  most  ancient  sites  in  Persia.  Here 
and  there  were  the  remains  of  a  round  arch,  and  we  also  saw 
battlemented  towers,  the  solid  masonry  of  which  promised  to  hold 
good  for  many  a  yesr. 

As  we  drew  near  the  gorge,  which  is  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  west  end,  we  saw  the  famous  rock  sculptures  on  the 
right  bank,  while  the  fort  rose  on  the  left,  commanding  the  road. 
The  rock  on  which  its  walls  are  still  standing  is  carefully  .scarped 
in  parts ;  elsewhere  Nature  has  made  it  inaccessible,  and  we  quite 
fdt  that  the  site  was  worthy  of  the  city. 

No  sovereign  belonging  to  the  house  of  Sdsdn  has  left  such 
works  behind  him  as  Shipur,  the  bridge  at  Shuster,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  the  rock  sculptures  near  Persepolis,  and 
the  similar  works  of  art  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  besides  other 
ruins  which  I  have  not  visited,  forming  a  remarkable  series  of  under- 
takings for  a  single  sovereign  to  execute. 

Passing  the  fort  we  entered  the  gorge,  and  in  the  first  place 
visited  the  tablets  on  the  left  bank,  two  in  number.  The  first  of 
these  represents  the  triumph  of  Shipur  over  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian,  of  which  an  example  in  a  much  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  to  be  seen  at  the  Naksh-uRustam.  The  second  tablet,  which 
we  did  not  notice  at  first,  owing  to  its  being  a  short  distance  further  on, 
portrays  the  investiture  of  Cyriadis,  also  in  the  presence  of  Valerian. 
Shipur,  who  rides  a  chai^^  which  resembles  engravings  of  the 
ancient  British  war-horse,  but  gives  the  impression  of  not  being  up 
to  his  weight,  is  surrounded  by  soldiers  chiselled  in  other  divisions 
of  the  tablet  I  asked  our  guide  what  the  scene  represented,  and 
he  promptly  replied,  "  A  school  "^ ! 

Fording  the  river,  which  runs  with  a  swift  current  and  is  deep 
in  the  gorge,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  four  tablets  on  the 
r^t  bank,  which  represent  similar  scenes.  The  Sisdnians  were 
evidentiy  men  of  few  ideas,  the  submission  of  captives,  and,  in 
particular,  the  captive  Valerian,  playing  the  chief  part  in  most  of 
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their  sculptures.  In  a  cave  in  the  cliffs  high  above  the  vaUqr  if 
the  great  statue  of  Shipur,  but  as  neither  of  us  was  in  a  fit  sute 
for  the  hour's  climb  we  left  that  for  a  future  date 

We  found  the  tents  unpleasantly  warm,  viiA  a  temperatiiie  d 
ninety-eight  d<^frccs,  and  most  of  the  party  bathed  in  the  daage^ 
ously  cool  river.  A  swarm  of  young  locusts  on  the  left  bank  ws 
apparently  bent  on  suicide,  to  the  evident  approbation  of  die  fiak 
assembled  just  below  who  gobbled  them  vp  by  thousands  as  tiigr 
hopped  into  the  water ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the 
locusts  insisted  on  this  method  of  being  devoured. 

We  rode  into  K^zenin,  parallel  to  the  range  on  which  Shipur 
is  built,  which  soon  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  made  for  i 
magnificent  garden,  the  Bdgh-i-Nazar,  l)ang  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  small  town.  Here  we  were  among  the  finest  orange  trees  I  htve 
ever  seen,  forming  as  they  did  an  avenue  some  200  yards  long.  Ifi 
the  afternoon  the  Governor  came  to  call,  bringing  a  letter  of  wdcone 
from  the  Farmdn  Farmd^  as  well  as  a  telegram  to  enquire  how 
we  were  getting  on,  and  the  following  morning  the  Residesfs 
party  arrived.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  halt  a  day  or  tvo 
and  enjoy  a  rest,  together  with  the  post  which  was  delivered  at  the 
same  time. 

Upon  quitting  the  beautiful  orange  garden,  one  of  the  choioest 
spots  in  Persia,  we  rode  for  eight  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  Kota]*i- 
Dukhtar  or  Daughter's  Pass,  her  mother  presumably  being  rqx^ 
sented  higher  up  in  the  Old  Woman's  Pass.  The  rise  was  very 
sudden,  and  the  naturally  stony  track  had  been  made  wane  in* 
attempts  at  paving,  but  there  was  nothing  very  bad,  as  there 
were  numerous  paths,  and  we  had  not  to  wait  for  descendiii[ 
mules,  nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  passing  caravans  going  die 
same  way  as  ourselves.  We  camped  in  the  oak  forest,  wfakh 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  burnt  for  fuel  or  used  for  buikfin^:. 
although  it  seemed  thinner  than  five  years  previously,  the  tnei 
not  being  close  enough  to  afford  much  shade.  The  Kotal^i*Pfa%* 
Zan  or  Pass  of  the  Old  Woman  lay  before  us,  and  we  could  desoy 
the  caravanserai  of  Miin  Kotal  perched  2000  feet  above  our  camp. 
The  road  was  really  not  at  all  steep,  and  I  remember  that  one 
member  of  the  party  walked  most  of  the  way  up. 

We  pitched  tents  on  the  roof  of  the  carava$$s€rai^  geneialty  the 
only  clean  spot,  the  very  nice  set  of  private  rooms  besng  too 
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malodoroufi  fer  Ei^lish  noses.  Our  noon  temperature  was  seventy- 
eigbt  d^rees,  or  some  ten  d^^ree  cooler  than  down  below,  and 
our  altitude  was  6000  feet,  or  rather  higher  than  Shiriz  itseIC 
The  following  morning  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  (7500  feet), 
we  enjoyed  a  grand  view  to  the  south,  looking  across  tier  upon  tier 
of  dwindling  hills,  beyond  which  lay  the  sea,  the  whole  clothed  in 
that  heat-mist  so  well  known  to  Anglo-Indians. 

The  descent  to  the  Arjan  plain  was  rough,  but  we  found  yet 
another  variety  of  scenery,  green  turf  of  a  somewhat  marshy 
order  covering  the  whole  Dasht.  Were  it  not  for  the  gigantic 
mosquitoes  and  the  malaria,  this  valley  would  be  a  delightful 
place  of  residence,  the  surrounding  hills  being  full  of  game — 
notably  the  maneless  lion  which  haunts  this  locality — ^while  the 
marsh  and  lake  also  afford  excellent  sport  in  the  winter.  Many 
of  the  tombstones,  I  noticed,  were  carved  to  represent  a  lion,  or 
rather  what  was  intended  for  a  lion,  either  as  a  compliment  to  the 
king  of  beasts,  or  as  extolling  the  valour  of  the  villagers.  The 
altitude  of  the  Telegraph  Office  being  about  6600  feet,  we  were 
enjo3ring  a  cooler  climate  than  we  should  experience  at  Shirdz,  the 
thermometer  at  6  A.M.  the    next  morning  reading  thirty-eight 


Leaving  this  bit  of  Kashmir  behind,  we  rose  through  low  hills, 
until  at  7200  feet  we  commenced  our  descent  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kara  Aghach,  the  classical  Sitakos.  The  scenery  vividly 
brought  back  Kalka,  the  starting-point  for  Simla,  the  high  bushes 
in  flower  much  resembling  the  jungle  of  the  low  hills,  where  the 
Himalayas  rise  from  the  plain.  At  Khdn-i-Ziniin,  the  Farmdn 
Farmds  camel  jemaddr  came  in  to  see  me.  As  he  had  been 
with  me  on  the  1896  Commission,  we  were  old  acquaintances. 
He  spoke  very  highly  of  the  grazing,  and  generally  thought 
Firs  a  richer  province  than  Kermin,  which  is  emphatically  the 


This  was  our  last  cool  camp,  and  we  halted  for  two  days, 
Veillon  and  Nasrulla  Khin  marching  ahead  to  Shirdz,  where  the 
latter  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  his  family.  We  broke  up  the 
long  stage  into  two,  and  early  on  19th  May,  after  a  continued 
descent,  rode  into  Chinir-i-Rahdir,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr  King 
Wood  and  Haider  Ali  Khin,  the  British  Agent  We  thence  drove  to 
Afifiabddy  the  Kawdm-ul-MuU^s  garden,  with  its  avenues  of  great 
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cypresses  and  running  streams,  where  his  son  welcomed  the 
Resident  After  this  we  again  entered  the  carriages,  and, 
escorted  by  some  sowdrs  and  clouds  of  dust,  drew  up  at  the 
Telegraph  Garden,  where  the  sight  of  trees,  flowers,  and  neatly- 
kept  paths  formed  a  delightful  termination  to  this  section  of  my 
wanderings. 


K  COLOtru  ON  CLOTH  0 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FROM   SHIRAz  to   ISFAHAn 


"  In  trauell  thitherwards  he  grieves,  in  wonder,  to  behold 
The  down-Fals  of  those  stately  Townes  and  Castels  which,  of  old, 
Whilst  Persia  held  the  Monarchie,  were  famons  ouer  all. 
Nor  Alexander  wonne  of  these  one  Peece  with  labour  small 
The  mightie  Citties  Tauris  and  Persipolis  he  past ; 
Two  niin'd  Gates,  sundred  twelue  miles,  yet  extant  of  this  last" 

— Jemkinson,  from  AUnoris  England,  cap.  Ixri. 

1  NOW  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Fdrs,  which  will  complete 
my  mention  of  the  provinces  of  Southern  Persia,  as  I  have  already 
dealt  with  Kermdn,  Persian  Baluchistdn,  and  Arabistin.  Firs  i.t 
the  same  word  as  the  Greek  Persis,  from  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  title  of  Pdrsi  is  also  derived,  as  well  as  the  term  Persia,  which 
we  apply  to  the  land  of  Irin.  The  province  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty,  and  it  was  from  the  nigged  hills  of  Firs 
that,  after  asserting  his  supremacy  over  Media,  Cyrus  the  Great 
led  those  irresistible  hosts  to  prey  on  the  eiTeminate  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia. 

Physically  speaking,  the  province  presents  more  or  less  the 
same  characteristics  that  I  have  described  at  some  length  (n 
chap,  v.,  but  it  may,  generally  speaking,  be  laid  down  that  the 
rainfall  in  Firs  is  much  heavier  than  Jn  dry  KermiiL    A  proof  of 
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this  is  given  by  the  vineyards  lining  the  hills  in  many  parts,  which 
depend  entirely  on  the  rainfall ;  this  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  further  east  There  is  also  much  better  grazing,  and  in 
every  respect  Fdrs  is  richer  than  Kermin. 

Shiriz,  the  capital  of  Firs,  and  the  city  which  "  turns  aside  the 
heart  of  the  traveller  from  his  native  land,"  has  a  population  of  rather 
less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  5200  feet 
in  a  particularly  stony  valley,  which  has  a  width  of  perhaps  twelve 
miles.  It  was  the  camp  of  the  Arab  invaders  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  was  founded  as  a  city  by  Mohamed  bin 
Alhakam,  on  whom  the  government  of  Firs  was  conferred  by  the 
famous  Hajjij  bin  Yusuf.  As,  however,  it  boasts  of  remains  of 
both  Achaemenian  and  Sisinian  sculptures,  it  was  evidently  a 
more  ancient  site.  There  are  also  the  traces  of  a  great  fort,  known 
as  the  Kala-i-Bandar  or  Port  Fort,  with  two  wells  hewn  to  an 
immense  depth  in  the  solid  limestone.  One  of  these  was,  until 
quite  recently,  used  for  the  execution  of  women  taken  in  adolte^, 
and  the  legend  runs  that  some  straw  thrown  down  it  appeared  at 
Bushire!  This  stronghold  certainly  dates  from  pre-Mohamedao 
times,  and  the  sculptures  which  adorn  it  are  feeble  specimens  of  the 
same  art  that  is  so  gloriously  displayed  on  the  Mervdasht  plain. 

To-day  Shiriz  offers  no  imposing  appearance,  but  we  would  fun 
believe  that  it  was  far  otherwise  when  its  elder  poet  indited  : 

"  Sadi,  night  and  day,  sonowing  over  Shiraz,  says : 
That  all  cities  are  hawks,  but  our  city  a  royal  eagle.** 

While  immortal  Hiiiz,  with  equal  love  and  pride,  sings  : 

"  May  every  blessing  be  the  lot, 
Of  fair  Shirdz,  earth's  loveliest  spot ! 
Oh,  Heaven !  bid  Time  its  beaudes  spare, 
Nor  print  his  wasteful  traces  there.'* 

In  fact  to-day  Shiriz  is  mainly  famous  as  the  former  booe  *i 
Irdn's  greatest  bards,  whose  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  altboi^ 
much  n^lected* 

As  the  city  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  full  description  fitxs 
my  pen,  I  will  confine  myself  to  remarking  that  the  bdMdn  ard 
palace  well  repay  a  visit  Nor  should  the  traveller  omit  the 
splendid  gardens,  termed  Masjid-i-Bardi,  where  the  pleasure-kniii^ 
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citizens,  the  only  Persians  who  really  seem  to  enjoy  life,  spend 
most  of  the  summer,  every  one  entertaining  in  turn. 

In  a  Shirizi's  eyes  his  town  is  the  acme  of  perfection,  but  most 
Europeans  suffer  considerably  from  the  climate,  fever  and  sleepless- 
ness being  common  maladies.  However,  although  I  could  not 
regain  my  health,  the  few  months  I  spent  at  the  capital  of  Firs 
were  pleasant  enough.  We  had  the  best  of  lawn  tennis,  and  I  was 
also  able  to  start  polo,  and  had  the  roads  not  been  so  atrociously 
stony,  our  surroundings  would  have  been  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fact  that  the  Fdrtnan  Farmd  was 
Governor-General  ensured  that  everything  went  smoothly,  and 
many  were  the  occasions  on  which  we  talked  over  what  had 
happened  since  we  last  met,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  naturally  interest- 
ing His  Highness  to  no  small  d^^ree. 

Early  in  August  Colonel  and  Mrs  Meade  marched  to  Kuh-i- 
Barou,  a  high  hill  to  the  north  of  the  city,  where  I  joined  them  a 
few  days  later.  The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  hollow  near  the  only 
^P^gi  ^nd  although  we  were  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet,  it  was 
rather  hot  during  the  day.  As  compensation  we  ate  the  most 
delicious  figs  and  grapes  that  I  have  ever  tasted,  and  generally 
enjoyed  dola  farniente  for  several  days,  until  unexpected  orders 
came  for  me  to  proceed  to  Luristin.  Delighted  to  be  once 
again  on  the  move,  and  that  towards  a  district  I  had  not  seen, 
I  immediately  returned  to  Shiriz,  said  good-bye  to  my  friends, 
and  at  the  end  of  August  drove  off  north,  the  Farmdn  Farmd 
kindly  lending  his  carriage  to  start  me  on  the  first  very  long 
stage.  We  stopped  for  tea  at  about  seven  miles  from  Shiriz, 
when  Nasrulla  Khin  rejoined  me,  his  faithful  servant  riding 
on  a  mule  with  saddle-bags  crammed  to  bursting-point  with 
sweets  and  bottles  of  sherbet 

For  many  a  mile  we  followed  the  course  of  a  diminutive  stream, 
the  famous  Ruknibdd  which  Hdfiz  celebrated  in  the  following 
v^crse: 

'^StiU  be  thou  blest  of  Him  that  gave 
Thy  stream,  sweet  Ruknabdd,  whose  wave 
Can  every  human  ill  assuage, 
And  life  prolong  to  Chizer's  ^  age." 

*  Chiser  or  Khizr  drank  of  the  waters  of  eternity.     He  appears  in  the  comer  of 
the  iUustratton  lacing  p.  152. 
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Although  we  halted  twice,  for  tea  and  dinner  respectivdy,  the 
route  seemed  interminable,  and  when  we  reached  Zirgun  at  i  A.M. 
every  one  dropped  asleep  until  the  mules  came  in. 

The  next  march  was  a  delightful  contrast,  and  I  much  enjoytd 
long  gallops  on  the  Mervdasht  plain,  crossing  Moore's  Bendemeer^ 
at  about  six  miles  from  Zdrgun.  It  runs  in  a  dull  muddy  stream, 
some  thirty  yards  wide,  and  with  its  bare  banks  chilled  all  my 
feelings  of  romance.  The  giant  columns  of  Persepolis  soon  showed 
up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  but  I  bore  rather  to  the  right 
and,  crossing  a  rich  plain,  as  much  cut  up  by  great  irrigation 
channels  as  Sistin,  pulled  up  at  Kinira,  where  I  again  rejoined  my 
kind  hosts,  the  Meades. 

The  marvels  of  this  neighbourhood  occupy  some  eighty  pages 
in  Lord  Curzon's  work,  which  I  would  strongly  advise  all  travellers 
to  read  through  carefully  and  then  take  with  them  to  the  Takkt-v- 
Jamshid^  as  the  Persians  term  it ;  otherwise,  they  are  sure  to  miss 
a  great  deaL  I  would  also  suggest  that  more  than  one  day  be 
spent  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which,  like  the  peerless  Tiij. 
show  best  by  moonlight.  If  not,  the  traveller  may  leave,  as  I  did 
after  my  first  visit,  with  much  bewilderment  and  little  profit. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  great  platform  early  in  the  moming. 
and  were  first  struck  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  stones  used  in 
facing  it  were  as  large  as  many  a  room.  "  Dragoon  ^  too  was  easL) 
ridden  up  the  shallow  steps.  The  porch  of  Xerxes  with  its  colossal 
bulls,  which  at  once  reveal  their  kinship  to  Assyrian  art,  was  fird 
passed  through ;  then,  turning  to  the  right,  we  approached  the 
northern  staircase,  leading  up  to  the  hall  of  Xerxes.  Althoc^gfa  r. 
is  partly  buried,  one  could  never  tire  of  gazing  on  speaking  Ube* 
nesses  of  the  various  classes  of  people  who  lived  more  than  aooc 
years  ago,  as  they  came  in  procession,  bearing  gifts  to  honoar  the 
King  of  Kings  on  New  Year's  day,  the  vernal  equinox.' 

Desisting  with  difficulty  from  the  fascinating  amusement  « 
guessing  at  the  identity  of  the  various  peoples  and  ofTerings,  ve 
mounted  the  staircase  and  entered  the  great  hall,  covering  neariy 
an  acre.     Here,  perhaps,  in  the  moonlight,  the  magic  wdrdness  ci 

1  Bendemeer  is  Band-i-Amir  or  The  Amir's  Dam  ;  the  altitude  ai  the  bn^^:^ 

is  5200  feet 

*  Dividing  up  the  groups  are  what  I  believe  to  be  hiQ  cypresses ;  at  t^ 
period  the  garden  cypress  was  probably  unknown. 
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the  ruins  appeals  most  fully  to  the  imagination,  the  great  seventy- 
foot  fluted  columns  still  standing  to  the  number  of  twelve,  all 
eloquently  speaking  of  a  mighty  past  The  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is 
fallen  "  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  was  nowhere  so  forcibly  evident  as  in 
this  pillared  waste,  formerly  the  palace,  where  the  Shdh-inshdh 
showed  himself  to  adoring  multitudes  from  every  clime. 

Proceeding  further,  the  palace  of  Darius,  a  comparatively  small 
building,  but  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  is  reached.  The 
doorways  and  other  blocks  of  great  size  and  high  polish  show 
clearly  that  this  was  the  central  hall  of  a  building  where  the 
monarch  resided.  Personally,  I  had  the  feeling  that  such  enormous 
blocks  were  rather  wasted,  especially  as  the  intervals  were  evidently 
filled  up  with  bricks,  as  in  the  buildings  of  to-day.  I  espied 
Professor  Vamb^ry's  name  clearly  cut  in  one  comer,  and  when  I 
wrote  to  inform  the  "  ex-dervish  "  of  the  fact,  he  said  that  some  of 
his  happiest  days  were  spent  on  the  platform,  with  a  donkey  for 
his  only  companion,  on  whose  back  he  used  to  visit  the  surrounding 
villages  to  procure  bread  and  cheese. 

Beyond,  the  palaces  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  do  not  attract 

the  visitor,  as  they  cannot  vie  in  interest  with  the  other  ruins, 

so  turning  towards  the  hill,  we  entered  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred 

Columns,  the  lai^^est  structure  on  the  platform,  covering  a  full 

acre,  but,  alas !  not  a  single  pillar  remains.    The  bas-reliefs  on  the 

doorways  are,  however,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty.     Apart 

frora  the  king  stabbing  a  griffin,  which  appears  almost  everywhere 

with  monotonous  reiteration,  there  is  on  the  southern  doorway  a 

beautiful  dearly-cut    series  of   figures,  representing  the  various 

subjects,  v^o  support  the  Great  King.    The  monarch  is  seated  on  a 

throne,  much  resembling  a  high-backed  chair,  while  above  is  shown 

a  deUcately-carved  canopy,  and  the  god  Ormuzd  hovers  on  higlt 

It  may  be  of  interest,  before  quitting  Persepolis,  to  quote  the 
account  of  this  last  piece  of  sculpture,  as  given  by  Josafa  Barbaro.* 
**  For  upon  this  plaine  there  is  a  mighty  stone  of  one  peece,  on  the 
which  arr  many  ymages  of  men  graven  as  great  as  gyaunts,  and 
above  all  the  rest,  one  )rmage  like  vnto  that  that  we  resemble  to 

God  the  Father  in  a  cercle, and  before  hym  the  image  of  a  man 

leanyng  on  an  arche,  which  they  saie  was  the  fygure  of  Salomon/' 
After  dinner  in  the  porch  of  Xerxes  and  a  moonlight  reverie 
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among  the  columns,  I  said  good-bye  to  the  Resident  and  BIrs 
Meade,  with  whom  I  had  been  associated  for  the  better  part  of 
a  year,  and  with  whom  so  many  stirring  and  pleasant  days  had 
been  spent,  and  the  next  morning,  by  sunrise,  I  was  at  the 
Naksh'i'RustafHy  on  my  way  north. 

The  Sisinian  rock-sculptures  which  we  saw  here  would,  were 
it  not  for  the  greater  attractions  of  Persepolis,  fill  the  traveller  with 
wonder ;  but  before  dealing  with  them,  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted 
to  the  Achaemenian  tombs,  below  which  they  figure  ;  these  latter 
are  elaborately  decorated,  the  door  being  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, of  which  the  three  uppermost  are  solid,  while  the  foortb 
is  now  open,  the  stone  that  originally  formed  it  having  in  each 
case  disappeared.  None  of  these  sepulchres  are  easily  accessiUe, 
and  travellers  should  not  trust  to  the  local  guides,  who  are  ill  pro^ 
vided  with  ropes,  and  have  probably  never  heard  of  a  ladder. 

Below  are  the  rock  sculptures  of  the  Sisinians,  seven  in 
number,  which  will  readily  be  recognised  as  more  or  less  portraying 
the  same  subjects  that  we  had  seen  at  Shipur,  but  on  a  more 
g^ndiose  scale. 

While  engaged  during  the  summer  in  collecting  referencses 
to  the  ancient  game  of  Gu-u-Chogdn  or  Polo,  among  the  pieces 
of  poetry  brought  to  my  notice  was  one  from  Firdusi's  great 
epic,  in  which  Zdl,  praising  the  prowess  of  Mehrib  of  Kibul,  says 

"  In  figure  none  approach  him. 
Not  a  man  is  his  peer  with  the  Gu.^ 

This  appeared  to  me  to  refer  not  to  polo,  but  to  a  weapon,  and 
probably  the    pear-shaped  pendant   which  swings  at  the  royal 
charger's  quarters  is  intended  for  a  mace.     Against  the  usoa! 
theory  that  it  was  a  tassel,  I  would  urge  that  such  ornaments  are 
not  fastened  by  chains,  that  it  would  be  too  heavy  to  serve  sadi  a 
purpose,  and  also  that  it  does  not  appear  in  all  the  sculptunes,  a^ 
it  otherwise  probably  would     In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that  h 
was  a  weapon  which  was  either  held  in  the  hand  and  thrown,  cr 
else  swung  round  the  head  and  used  as  a  mace.     As  all    the 
Persians  whom  I  have  asked  hold  this  view,  and  many  term  it  Agtar 
or  mace,  it  would  seem  that  Chardin  was  not  very  far  out  iiriien  he 
described  it  as  a  bullet  used  as  a  sling.     It  was,  in  fact,  what  *n 
known  as  a  "  Morning  Star."    The  solution  of  ancient  probkais  b 
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often  at  our  door,  and  at  Yezd  a  game  is  played  which  consists  in 
collecting  a  chain  in  the  hand  and  throwing  it  at  a  friend.  It  is 
then  jerked  back  and  again  prepared  for  action.  '  This,  I  imagine, 
was  the  use  of  the  pendant  described,  and,  indeed,  it  must  have 
served  some  such  purpose,  as  it  was  certainly  uncomfortable  for  the 
chaiger,  and  there  was  apparently  only  one,  not  two,  to  each  horse. 

Opposite  the  tombs  is  a  small  square  building,  the  use  of  which 
has  been  explained  in  many  ways — it  resembles  the  early  Lycian 
tomb  in  the  British  Museum — and  further  west  are  two  fire  altars, 
which  I  had  altogether  missed  upon  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
Our  guide,  when  asked  what  they  were,  assured  us  that  they  were 
barber's  tables,  and  grew  angry  when  we  threw  doubt  on  the 
explanation.  However,  European  travellers  were  not  much  better 
informed  until  this  century,  and  there  are  few  subjects  on  which 
more  has  been  written  wide  of  the  mark  than  on  these  remains, 
anent  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  quoting  Josafa  Barbaro : 
**  A  little  further,  there  is  a  great  ymage  on  horsebacke,  seemyng  to 
be  of  a  boysterouse  man :  who  they  saie  was  Sampson ;  about  the 
which  arr  many  other  ymages  apparailed  of  the  frenche  facon,  with 
longe  heares."  * 

The  sun  soon  grew  hot,  and  hoping  to  return  in  the  future  to 
scenes  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  tire,  we  kept  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Polvdr,  the  Medus  of  the  ancients,  and  evidently  the  Eufra 
of  Ludovico  di  Varthema,*  who  mistook  it  for  the  Euphrates.  We 
passed  the  caves  of  Hajiabdd,  where  we  did  not  stop  to  inspect  the 
famous  bilingual  inscription,  and,  crossing  the  river,  were  very  glad 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  Tel^rraph  Office  at  Sivand,  the  village 
from  which  our  muleteers  hailed.  It  is  inhabited  by  Lurs,  who 
industriously  keep  up  their  reputation  as  thieves,  the  treasury  of 
a  dismissed  Governor-General  having  been  their  latest  booty. 

The  march  to  Mashad-i-Murghdb,  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
miles,  which  can  be  easily  broken  into  two  if  desired,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Persia.  At  some  five  miles  the  track  up  the 
Polvir,  which  here  gives  a  twist  at  right  angles,  opens  on  to  a  wide 
fertile  plain,  full  of  villages.  After  skirting  this  the  gorge  is  again 
re-entered,  the  river  flowing  between  frowning  cliffs  with  fresh 
green  reed  beds.    Trees  abound  wherever  there  is  room  for  them, 

^  Travels  of  Vetutians  in  Persia^  p.  8i  (Hakluyt  Soc). 
*  Travels  of  Ludovico  di  VartAemoj  p.  loi  (Hakluyt  Soc.). 
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but  the  gorge  soon  narrows  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  trade 
follows  a  passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the  construction  of  which 
must  have  been  a  g^eat  engineering  feat  in  its  day.  Shortly  afta 
we  emerged  on  to  the  Folvdr  plain,  and  looking  back,  wondersd  on 
which  bank  was  the  "veiy  high  hill,"  from  which  the  Persian 
women  and  children  looked  down  on  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  world,  whereby  the  Persians,  from  being  a  tribe  of  needy 
nomads,  succeeded  to  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  Media,  and  to 
the  rule  of  Western  Asia. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  I  felt  inclined  to  favour  the  hi^ 
precipitous  hill  on  the  left  bank,  which  is  steeper,  and  commands  a 
better  view  than  that  on  the  right,  but  in  any  case  we  were  again  02 
classic  ground,  as  by  the  river  bank  we  found  a  tent  pitched  ckse 
to  the  mausoleum  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  perhaps  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  Persia  interests  us  the  most 

The  tomb,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion,  and 
was  certainly  designed  by  a  Greek  architect,  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  of  which  M.  Dieulafoy  gives  a  restored 
plan ;  indeed,  the  bases  of  many  of  the  columns  are  still  viable. 
Known  for  centuries  as  the  Mashhad-i-Midar-i-Sulimin,  or  The 
Tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon,  the  mausoleum  stands  on  scvc 
courses  of  white  limestone,  composed  of  enormous  blocks,  the  lovitr 
steps  being  hard  to  climb,  but  the  upper  ones  are  shallower.  Tbe 
walls  and  roof  are  built  of  great  blocks,  beautifully  fitted  together. 
and  still  standing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  clamps  havt 
been  scooped  out  by  the  nomads.  To  effect  an  entrance,  we  had 
to  crawl  through  a  very  narrow  doorway,  which  has  been  graphically 
described  by  Arrian.^  The  interior,  which  is  blackened  with  smoke, 
was  found  to  be  ten  feet  five  inches  long  by  seven  feet  six  tncbcs 
wide  and  six  feet  ten  inches  high.  This  chamber  was  quite  empty 
but  for  a  string  of  votive  offerings,  while  an  Arabic  inscriptioa 
adorned  the  wall. 

Arrian,  who  gives  a  description  of  Alexander's  visit,  says  that 
the  following  inscription  was  on  the  tomb, "  O  man,  I  am  Cyras, 
the  son  of  Cambyses,  who  founded  the  Empire  of  Persia,  and  was 
King  of  Asia.    Grudge  me  not  therefore  this  monnment"* 


^  vi.  29.    '^And  above  was  a  house  of  stone,  roofed,  having  a  door 
led  within,  so  narrow  that  hardly  could  one  man,  and  he  of  no  great  staRBc* 
enter,  even  with  much  difficulty." 
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In  the  early  afternoon,  we  inspected  the  ruins  of  Pasargardae, 
consisting  of  a  bas-relief  of  Cyrus,  which  is  becoming  indistinct,  a 
column,  a  pillar,  a  building  in  ruins,  resembling  that  at  the  Naksh- 
i'Rustam^  and  a  second  platform.  This  latter  is  built  into  the 
side  of  a  low  hill,  and  is  not  therefore  dwarfed  by  its  surroundings 
as  the  Persepolis  platform  is,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  but  it 
has  never  been  finished. 

From  Mashad-i-Murghib,  at  which  village  I  had  struck  the 
main  road  five  years  previously,  we  marched  first  across  stony 
ranges,  and  then  over  open  plains  to  Ddibid,  the  "^ Ddiebeth"  of 
Barbara  This  stage,  which  is  £unous  for  its  length,  was  shortened 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Jefieries  of  the  Indo-European  telegraphs, 
who  met  me  in  a  smart  dc^cart  some  miles  out  Since  I  had 
made  his  acquaintance  in  1893,  he  had  undergone  a  siege,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  H.I.M.  Nisir-u-Din,  when  the  Arabs,^ 
who  believed  that  the  Tdegrafdi  Station  contained  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  the  very  instruments  being  of  gold,  according 
to  rumour,  determined,  once  for  all,  to  settle  this  questioiL 

Fortunately  for  the  English  community,  consisting  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Jefferies,  who  were  joined  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Dalton  of  the 
Imperial  Bank,  travelling  with  specie  from  Shiriz,  the  station  is 

'  Tbe  foOowing  list  of  Arab  tribes  was  given  me  by  Mr  £.  J.  Blackman 
in  1900: — 

Jabbaxjra. 

No.  of  FiwiBft 


1.  Lo  Mohamedi  . 

Bouiat 

»»               • 

3.  Stitn      . 

•           t» 

4.  Gfaani    . 

»t 

5.  Lavrdnni 

»f 

6.  BdbnH  . 

>t 

7.  Kamhui 

Plain  to  east  of  1 

&  Jibui   . 

Dehbid 

91  Hindi    . 

»           tf 

la  Pir  iSdimt 

►           tt 

11.  Sii£ui  or  Kndii 

»»                ♦ 

IX  Nmkd  AU 

Sooth  oTDdiUd 

13.  Dwia  . 

14.  Shikiri. 

15.  Mahiri. 

161  SmbHa. 

17.  Kftiii    . 

Total 

•           •           • 

500 
600 
100 
100 
100 


100 
60 

450 
100 

300 

90 
100 
100 
400 

7300 
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surrounded  by  a  seventeen-foot  wall,  and  stands  in  a  small  gaidea 
enclosing  which  is  a  second  low  wall,  poplars  growing  between  the 
two,  which  helped  to  screen  the  defenders.  The  caravammm 
was  first  rushed  by  four  hundred  footmen,  armod  niaaidy  with 
sticks,  and  some  sixty  cavalry,  a  large  body  of  Arabs  keefring  up 
a  fire  on  the  Tel^praph  Station,  to  prevent  any  diversion  firom  that 
quarter.  Jefieries,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  fev 
Persian  soldiers,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  rush  the 
station,  a  sufficiently  hot  fire  was  kept  up  to  prevent  the  Arabs 
doing  anything  more  than  scale  the  outer  wall 

The  tel^rraph  lines  were  not  cut,  and  the  Kawdm-td-MuIk^  the 
official  head  of  the  nomads  of  Fdrs,  on  being  communicated  with, 
sent  a  message  to  the  chief  of  the  Kuti  tribe,  Yddulla  Khin.  This 
was  conveycxl  in  safety,  and  the  besiegers  were  attacked  by 
YiduUa  Khin's  tribe,  and  finally  driven  to  plunder  elsewhere,  whkfa 
they  did  with  much  thoroughness,  the  whole  district  being  ravaged, 
and  many  villages  burnt 

This  same  hamlet  is  also  the  scene  of  an  act  of  heroism,  wtudi 
hitherto  has  been  unnoticed.  On  the  arrival  of  a  telegraph 
inspector,  Mr  Blackman,  one  winter's  afternoon,  a  man  came  in  to 
report  that  his  servant  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf.  This  beast, 
after  biting  many  other  people,  all  of  whom  are  reported  to  have 
died,  next  seized  the  cook  in  the  dark  passage  leading  into  the 
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station^  whereupon  Blackman  ran  out,  felt  for  the  heart  of  the 
brute,  and  shot  it  with  his  revolver. 

Dehbtd  is  noted  for  being  the  highest  telegraph  office  in  Persia. 
It  has  an  elevation  of  close  on  8000  feet,  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
of  a  da/s  rest  in  its  bracing  atmosphere,  during  which  I  visited  the 
Tal-i-Khiki,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  ruin  of  one  of  Bahrdm  Cur's 
hunting  loc^es.^     It  is  furthermore  justly  noted  for  its  excellent 
cheese,  loaded  with  which  the  man:h  was  resumed,  after  a  pleasant 
rest     From  Abdde,  an  important  village,  famous  for  its  exquisitely- 
carved  sherbet-spoons,  a  most  artistic  article,  and  also  for  having 
been  the  prison  of  the  Sefavi  puppet  during  the  rule  of  Kerim 
Khin,  we  marched  to  Shulgistdn  and  thence  to  Yezdikhdst,  which 
is  a  village  built  on  a  rock,  shaped  like  a  steamer,  in  the  middle  of 
a  valley.    There  is  only  one  entrance  with  a  drawbridge,  and  a 
well  of  brackish,  but  drinkable,  water  inside  enables  its  inhabitants 
to  defy  any  assault  not  supported  by  artillery.     The  houses  are 
built  over  the  precipice,  rickety  balustrades  of  wood   projecting 
over  the  abyss.     Nowadays  half  the  population  lives  outside,  which 
should  be  healthier,  especially  as  the  percentage  of  children  who 
tumbled  down  the  cliff  must  have  been  great 

This  was  our  last  stage  in  Firs,  and  upon  reaching  Maksud 
Beg,  we  were  met  by  the  adjutant  of  H.R.H.  the  Zil-i-Sultdn,  who 
had  been  sent  to  escort  our  party  in. 

At  Kumisha  we  found  a  considerable  town  and  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Tel^^raph  Station,  but  as  Isfahin  was  too  close  for 
us  to  delay,  we  rode  on  to  Meidr,  our  last  stage.  The  caravanserai^ 
which  has  recently  been  repaired,  is  now  undoubtedly  finer  than 
that  of  Bordzjun,  and  possesses  two  excellent  sets  of  rooms  upstairs. 
All  this  is  the  work  of  an  energetic  Persian,  to  whom  also  we  were 
indebted  for  our  first  taste  of  an  Isfahan  melon,  the  fruit  in  which 
Persia  need  fear  no  rival.  The  best  melons  are  g^own  at  a  hamlet 
called  Gurgib,  which  has  brackish  water.  In  the  early  morning 
a  ripe  melon  will  burst  if  a  horse  gallops  by.  This  I  have 
seen  doubted,  but  it  is   so  much  of  a  fact  that  gardeners  will 

'  Froni  this  hamlet  branched  off  the  road  to  Yezd,  followed  by  Josafa 
Baxbaio,  who  travelled  by  Vargun  (now  Aravirjun),  Deiser  (now  Dehshir), 
and  Taste  or  Taft.  In  1873,  when  the  volume  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  dealing 
with  the  early  Venetian  travellers  was  brought  out,  Boanat  was  a  blank  on  the 
map  ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dehebeth  was  a  "  towne,  wheare  they  vse 
tillasge  and  making  of  fustians." 
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run  out  to  present  melons  to  riders,  and  beg  them  to  move  at  a 
walk. 

An  early  start  was  necessary,  as  we  meant  to  accomplish  two 
stages  to  the  ancient  Sefavi  capital  of  Persia,  and  only  stopped  for 
lunch  at  Kala-i-Shur,  where  Wood  overtook  me,  having  ridden 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  a  day  from  Shiriz.  After  clearing  a  chain 
of  low  hills,  we  eagerly  approached  the  Khaju  bridge,  which  is  so 
luxuriously  constructed  that  there  are  stepping-stones  below  the 
broad  roadway  from  pier  to  pier  across  the  Zenda  Rud ;  *  thence  a 
noble  avenue  of  plane  trees  which  would  be  a  feature  in  any  capital 
a  long  vista  of  bdzdrSy  and  finally  the  Consulate,  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  its  absent  owner,  and  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  best  appointed  houses  in  Persia. 

The  sights  of  Isfahdn  have  been  so  minutely  described,  that 
more  than  a  passing  reference  would  be  out  of  place.  The  two 
world-renowned  bridges  ending  in  avenues  of  mighty  planes,  and 
the  Chehel  Sutun  or  Forty  Pillars,  the  acme  of  Sefavi  ait,  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking  remains  of  past  grandeur,  but  I  most 
confess  that  the  metddn  or  polo  ground,  with  its  stone  pillars  ^W 
standing,  fascinated  me  more  than  anything  else,  and  I  was  not 
content  until  I  had  knocked  a  goal  between  the  posts  and  carefully 
measured  them. 

During  my  stay  I  had  two  audiences  with  H.RH.  the  ZU-i- 
Sultdn^  with  whom  I  also  had  the  honour  of  dining.  His  Royal 
Highness  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  smaller  edition  of  the  late 
Shdh,  and  his  keen  sense  of  humour  was  much  in  evidence  His 
reception  of  me  could  not  have  been  more  gracious,  and  I  was 
much  struck  by  his  knowledge  of  international  politics,  and  by  the 
care  he  takes  to  keep  the  road  safe,  his  officers  being  really  trained 
to  carry  out  orders  to  the  letter. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Wood  and  I  visited  the  Armenian 
village  of  Julfd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zenda  Rud,  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  European 
colony.  This  village,  if  its  sanitation  were  looked  after,  should  be 
a  delightful  place  of  abode,  but  its  odours  vie  in  my  recollectioas 
with  those  of  Shuster.  It  maintains  a  close  connection  with  India. 
where  a  proportion  of  the  young  men  are  educated,  but,  on  the 

'  This  river  is  also  termed  Zaienda  or  Life-^ving,  but  General  Scfaiadkr 
writes  that  Zenda  is  correct,  the  word  signifying  great,  not  living. 
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other  hand,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  families  receive  remittances 
from  relations  in  Calcutta  has  not  tended  to  increase  the  energy  of 
the  residents. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  my  plans  were  all  changed, 
and  orders  came  for  me  to  proceed  to  Sistdn,  Wood  on  the  follow- 
ing day  being  instructed  to  accompany  me,  much  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction.  As  may  be  supposed,  his  was  a  telegraph  mission,  the 
first  part  of  which  consisted  in  finding  a  route  by  which  the  Kohrud 
pass  could  be  avoided,  so  I  gave  him  some  days'  start 

The  evening  before  my  departure  I  said  good-bye  to  M.  de 
Morgan  and  stafi)  who  were  marching  back  to  their  excavations  at 
Susa,  where  the  greatest  success  has  attended  them,  and  the  follow- 
ing evening  I  was  once  again  bound  Eastward  Ho  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIX  , 

POLO  IN  PERSIA 

"  The  ball  no  question  makes  of  Ajres  and  Noes,  I 

But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes ;  ' 

And  He  that  tossed  you  down  into  the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — He  knows ! " 

— Fitzgbkald's  Omar  Kktgjim. 

The  origin  of  the  fascinating  game  of  Gu-u-Ckogdn}  as  Persiwu 
term  polo,'  is  so  ancient  that  a  poet  sings : 

"  As  long  as  the  woild  has  been  spinning  round 
The  Gv  has  been  twistii^  away  from  the  Chogdm." 

I  propose  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  summary  of  the  mass  d 
references  that  I  have  collected,  which  (allowing  for  the  poetki' 
licence,  excusable  in  a  bard  of  Irin,  the  cradle  of  polo)  will  at  any 

'  Gu  signifies  the  bait,  and  Chogin  the  polo-stick.  The  latter  wonl  bu 
found  its  way  into  Europe  under  the  form  chicane,  which  was  used  for  tbc.** 
dH  mail  in  Southern  France.  It  apparently  then  had  reference  to  pracccti 
connected  with  the  game,  and  has  in  the  long  run  become  the  English  «*<' 
chicanery.  Mr  A.  G.  Ellis  of  the  British  Musetun,  who  hu  kindly  assisted  a: 
in  this  chapter,  informed  me  that  skagkardn  is  the  word  used  in  Tibet  far  pot' 
grouniL     Ckogdrt  is,  no  doubt,  a  contraction  of  the  Pablevi  CMuvi^n. 

*  Polo  or  Pulu  is  a  Tibetan  word  for  a  ball  manubctuied  from  wiUow^oM- 
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rate  prove  what  a  position  the  great  game  held  in  Persia  from 
before  the  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Historically  speaking,  the  most  ancient  reference  to  the  g^me  is 
contained  in  the  Pahlevi  history  of  Ardeshfr ;  but  even  then  the 
game  was  so  ancient,  that  we  can  well  accept  the  testimony  of 
Firdusi,  and  carry  this  sketch  back  to  earlier  times,  when  the  game 
was  as  well  known  in  Turdn  as  in  Irdn. 

Before,  however,  plunging  in  nudias  res^  it  may  be  as  well 
to  discuss  briefly  the  original  nature  of  the  game  and  the  method 
of  playing  it  We  may  assume  that  the  ball  was  always  approxi* 
mately  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  but  the  Chogdn  appears  in  two 
distinct  forms.  In  early  times  it  was  shaped  like  the  Persian  letter 
y  ddl^  and  somewhat  resembled  a  gigantic  mustard-spoon.  At 
this  period  the  game  had  two  phases,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
players  struck  the  ball  as  high  into  the  air  as  possible,  and  then 
caught  it  again  in  the  bowl  of  the  Chogdn.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries, four  players  a-side,  as  to-day,  formed  a  miUi^  and  the 
ball  was  struck  between  the  goal-posts  by  one  party  or  the  other. 

In  illustration,  I  give  a  free  translation  of  a  passage  from 
Firdusi's  Shdk  Ndma  or  History  of  the  Kings.  The  player  of  the 
day  was  Siawush,  father  of  Kei  Khusru,^  who  sought  the  protection 
of  Afrasiib,  the  King  of  Turdn. 

"If  the  King  orders  me,  let  me  bring  some  of  my  Persian 
scwdrs  on  to  the  ground  Let  them  be  my  partners  in  striking  the 
ball,  and  let  us  divide  into  two  parties. 

**  The  War  Lord  (sc  Afrasiib)  agreed,  and  Siawush  chose  seven 
Persians,  who  were  good  and  experienced  players.  The  rattle  of  the 
drum  rose  up  from  the  plain ;  the  dust  ascended  straight  to  heaven. 

"From  the  clang  of  the  cymbals,  and  the  braying  of  the 
trumpets,  you  might  say  that  the  earth  was  quaking. 

"  They  threw  the  ball  on  to  the  royal  polo  ground.  The  shout 
of  the  heroes  reached  the  moon. 

"  The  War  Lord  smote  the  ball  on  the  plain,  it  must  have  reached 
the  clouds,  so  bard  was  it  hit 

"*  Siawush  galloped  forward  and  rushed  his  horse,  so  that  when 
the  ball  descended  he  suffered  it  not  to  touch  the  dust  He  smote 
it  when  it  reached  the  plain,  so  that  it  disappeared  out  of  sight 

'  Kei  Khosni  was  already  a  mythical  hero  in  the  seventh  centnry  ex.,  when 
the  Zend-Avesta  was  probably  written. 
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"  The  Great  King  ordered  that  the  ball  should  be  brought  to 
Siawush.  Siawush  bent  down  and  kissed  the  ball  The  sound  of 
the  horn  and  drum  arose. 

"  Siawush  changed  his  horse,  and  for  a  moment  let  the  ball  Cadi 
to  the  ground  After  that  he  so  struck  the  ball,  that  it  ascended  ta 
visit  the  mooa  From  his  stick  the  ball  flew  so  far  out  of  sight, 
that  you  might  say  the  heavens  attracted  it 

'^  On  the  ground  there  was  no  player  like  him,  nor  any  one  uith 
such  a  bright  smile.  Afrasiib  laughed  to  see  that  stroke;  his 
famous  men  were  astounded. 

"  They  all  swore  with  a  shout  that  such  a  famous  rider  had  ne\tr 
been  seen  in  the  saddle." 

The  second  part  of  the  game  is  thus  described : 

"  The  men  of  valour  and  the  heroes  approached  the  baU ;  from 
every  quarter  they  galloped  their  horses. 

"  When  the  Persian  heroes  galloped  on  the  ground,  th^  soon 
bore  off  the  ball  from  the  Turks. 

''  Siawush  was  delighted  with  his  Persians,  and  with  heart  full  of 
pride,  he  bore  himself  like  a  cypress." 

As  this  is  presumably  the  earliest  polo  match  on  record,  I  need 
not  apologise  for  having  given  a  practically  full  translation  of  the 
narrative. 

Next,  we  appropriately  find  a  mention  of  the  game  in  con- 
nection with  Alexander  the  Great,  the  story  running  that  when,  a> 
a  youth,  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  King  of  Persia  sent  him  a  Oh 
and  Chogdn^  with  the  idea  of  pointing  the  moral  that  he  should  m< 
occupy  himself  with  anything  more  serious  than  polo.  His  reply  wax 
that  he  accepted  the  gifts  in  the  sense  that  the  Gu  was  the  earth. 
and  himself  the  Chogdn.     History  shows  how  he  kept  his  word. 

In  the  old  English  romance  of  Kyng  Alisaunder}  **  a  soourgc 

and  a  top  of  nobleys  "  replace  the  ball  and  polo  stick.    These  were 

sent  to  Alexander  by  "  Darie,  the  Kyng  of  Kynges,"  who  is  made 

to  say : 

"  Therefore,  Y  have  the  y-sent 

A  top  and  a  scorge  to  present, 

And  with  gold  a  litel  punge 

For  thow  hast  yeris  yonge  : 

Wend  thou  horn  therwith,  and  play." 

^  Weber,  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.  p^  74.     See  also  Budge,  Ufo  *Mt 
Exploits  of  Alexander^  p.  35. 
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The  Parthian  dynasty,  which  ruled  Irdn  from  shortly  after 
Alexander's  death,  for  a  period  of  five  hundred  years,  has  left 
little  in  the  shape  of  records,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anything  about  their  prowess  at  polo,  but  under  the  succeeding 
S^nian  dynasty  the  game  flourished  mightily. 

In  the  Pahlevi  history  of  Ardeshfr^  it  is  related  that  the  future 
conqueror  was  sent  for  to  the  court  of  Ardavan,  where  he  accom- 
panied the  king's  sons  to  the  chase,  and  to  the  polo  ground.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  hero  far  surpassed  his  companions  in  both 
fields  of  action.  This  is  the  earliest  historic  reference,  and 
would  date  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
We  next  read  that  when  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  identity 
of  Shipur,  the  lad  was  summoned  to  court  with  a  number  of 
companions.  To  test  him  a  polo  ball  was  thrown  near  the  Shdh's 
feet;  Shipur  alone  dared  to  follow  it  up,  and  was  immediately 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  blood  royal. 

Under  Shipur  II.,  about  A.D.  358,^  a  certain  Kardagh  was  king 
of  Assyria.  During  a  game  of  polo  a  holy  man,  Abdishu  by  name, 
crossed  the  ground  and  was  roughly  handled,  whereupon  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  As  a  consequence,  the  ball  clove  to  the 
ground,  and  no  force  could  move  it  Needless  to  say,  this  miracle 
converted  Kardagh  and  his  court.  Tracing  the  further  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  Sisin,  we  read  that  Bahrdm  Gur,  the  great  hunter- 
king,  was  given  three  professors,  whose  duties  were  to  teach  him — 
(1)  reading;  (2)  hunting;  (3)  polo  and  skill  in  weapons.  This  would 
still  be  a  popular  programme  if  introduced  at  home  I  Tabari,  who 
coniirnis  the  Shdh  Ndma  on  this  subjqct,  adds  that  there  was  an 
appropriate  kit 

Khusru  Parviz,  almost  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty, 
whose  love  for  his  wife,  Shirin,  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Persian 
poets,  was  evidently  fond  of  the  game.  During  or  perhaps  before 
his  reign,  ladies  took  it  up,  and  apparently  held  their  own,  as  the 
following  extract  from  Nizdmi  shows : 

"  Seventy  maidens  like  lionesses  presented  themselves  before 
Shirin,  all  blazing  with  ardour.     In  courage,  each  one  resembled 

>  KAmdmak'uArtaksklr'i'Pdpakdn, 

*  The  history  of  this  event  was  written  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  seventh 
centmy,  in  the  Sanscrit  Harsha  Charita  of  Bana,  it  is  mentioned  that  hares  were 
struck  like  polo  balls. 

Y 
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Isfandiir ;  in  archery,  they  were  the  equals  of  Rustam  the  Horseman. 
In  shooting,  Siawush  was  comparatively  unfit  to  carry  their  horse^ 
rug,  and  they  played  polo  so  well,  that  they  filched  the  ball  bom 
the  spinning  world. 

"  The  cypress-like  maidens  bound  sheaves  of  arrows  to  their 
sides ;  they  sat  their  saddles  like  cypresses.  They  all  had  mooD- 
like  faces  veiled,  and  thus  proceeded  to  the  presence  of  the  Sbik 

'^  The  royal  gatekeeper  came  out  and  passed  them  in.  The  King 
of  Kings  was  overcome  at  seeing  them.  He  showed  condescensioa, 
and  rose  up  before  Shirin,  whom  he  seated  at  his  rig^t  hand 
He  really  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  their  persons,  abodes  of 
sweetness  and  cities  of  sugar,  but  was  ignorant  of  their  strength  and 
cours^e,  and  that  they  could  perform  feats  of  horsemanship. 

"In  order  to  inspect  the  black-veiled  houris,  he,  with  happy 
heart,  proceeded  to  the  plain. 

''When  he  reached  the  polo  ground,  the  fairy-faced  ones 
curvetted  on  their  steeds  with  joy. 

"  They  started  play,  when  every  Moon  appeared  a  Sun,  and  cveiy 
partridge  a  hawk. 

"  When  Khusru  perceived  those  sweet-singing  birds  like  dove$ 
in  a  meadow,  but  yet  resembling  hawks  in  their  attack,  he  said 
to  Shirin :  '  Let  us  gallop,  Raksh}  and  play  polo  for  a  while  on  the 
plain.' 

'*  They  threw  a  Gu  into  the  royal  Chogdn  ;  the  graces  flew  about 
the  plain. 

*'  The  whole  country  from  the  number  of  Chogdn  resembled  a 
grove  of  willows.  .  .  . 

''  At  times  the  Sun  bore  off  the  ball,  at  times  the  Moon. 

"  Now  Shirin  won,  and  now  the  Shih." 

From  the  above  delightful  account,  it  will  appear  that  theie  were 
more  players  than  four  a-side,  but  I  would  ui^  that  this  was  ratfaff 
a  practice  game  than  a  match,  and,  as  will  be  seen  ftuther  on,  fear 
was  the  regulation  number,  in  later,  as  in  the  earliest  tinicsw 
That  polo  was  really  a  fashionable  game  for  ladies  at  this  period 
is  also  shown  by  the  story  of  Gurdiya,  the  beautiful  sister  of  Bahrara 
ChuUn,  who  slew  a  too  importunate  lover,  and  being  asked  by 
Khusru  to  describe  her  achievement,  exhibited  her  skill  in  militai? 

'  Raksh  was  the  name  of  Rustam's  great  war-horse ;  hence  its  freqoent  wtt 
for  favourite  steeds. 
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exercises  and  in  polo.  Shirin  was  apparently  out-classed,  as  she 
warns  the  king  against  "  this  she-devil,"  ^  but  was  unable  to  prevent 
her  marriage  to  Khusru. 

The  death-knell  of  Persian  independence  had  already  sounded, 
and  the  land  of  Irin  became  a  province  in  the  hands  of  Arab 
savages,  who,  for  some  generations,  were  far  too  busy  in  securing 
their  position  to  find  any  leisure  for  adopting  the  games  of  the 
conquered  race.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the 
ffifrat  polo  was  restored  to  its  former  popularity,  and  it  is  related 
that  the  famous  Hdrun-al-Rashfd  was  so  small  that  when  on  horse- 
hack  he  could  not  reach  down  to  the  Gu  with  his  Chogdn. 

In  the  following  century  Amr-i-Lais  of  the  Saflfdr  dynasty  is 
used  "to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale"  in  the  Kdbus  Ndma^ 
a  work  written  about  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
anticipated  not  only  Shakespeare's  Polonius,  but  also  the  Badminton 
Library,     As  it  gives  the  rules  of  the  game,  I  quote  in  full  : 

"  The  Etiquette  and  Rules  of  Polo, — Listen,  my  son,  if  you  enjoy 
polo,  do  not  contract  the  habit  of  always  playing  the  game,  as  in  it 
there  is  much  danger  and  risk  to  the  players. 

"As  they  tell  the  story,  Amr-i-Lais,  who  was  blind  in  one 
eye,  when  he  became  the  ruler  of  Khorasdn,  proceeded  one  day  to 
the  polo  ground  to  knock  about  the  ball,  where  he  found  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  Azhar  Khar  by  name.  This  latter  came 
forward  and  seized  his  rein,  saying :  '  I  cannot  allow  you  to  knock 
about  the  ball  and  play  polo.' 

*'  Amr-i-Lais  replied :  '  Since  you  knock  about  the  ball  and  play 
polo,  and  it  is  all  right,  why  is  it  not  right  for  me  to  play  ? ' 

"  Azhar  Khar  answered :  *  Because  I  have  two  ^yes^  and  if  by 
accident,  the  ball  should  fall  on  one  eye,  I  have  another  eye  with 
which  to  see  the  world.  Your  Majesty  has  but  one  eye,  and  if  the 
Gu  should  fall  on  that  one  eye,  we  should  have  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  Amir  of  Khorasdn.' 

"  Amr-i-Lais  said :  '  Although  you  are  an  ass,'  you  are  quite 
right,  and  I  agree  never  to  play  polo  while  I  live.' 

''  But  if  you  play  occasionally,  so  as  to  show  off,  there  is  no 

'  Journal^  R^,S,^  April  1900,  p.  243. 

'  The  writer  was  "  Unsuru "  '1-Ma'ili'  Kei  Kd'us  ibn  Iskandar  ibn  Kdbus, 
who  wrote  in  A.H.  475  (1082). 

'  This  is  an  execrable  pun  on  the  name,  Khar  signifying  an  ass. 
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harm,  but  do  not  join  in  the  game  too  often,  and  thus  avoid  danger 
and  risk.  And  there  should  not  be  more  than  eight  players,  and 
you  should  stay  at  one  end  of  the  ground,  and  place  some  one  dse 
at  the  far  end ;  and  have  six  players  galloping  about  in  d&e  centre 
of  the  ground. 

'^  Whenever  the  Gu  comes  to  you,  hit  it  back  into  d&e  gaoic^ 
and  pretend  to  ride  hard,  but  do  not  go  into  the  miUe  and  avoid 
danger  and  risk  by  keeping  your  distance  and  looking  after  your- 
self to  preserve  your  safety." 

From  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  matches  were  four 
a-side,  with  the  post  of  back  clearly  defined. 

About  a  century  later  than  the  reign  of  Amr-i-Lais,  polo  claimed 
a  royal  victim  in  Abdul  Malik,  of  the  Sdmin  dynasty,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  A.H.  350  (961).  The  house  of 
Simdn  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Ghazni,  one  of  whose  rulers 
Masud,  had  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  g^me  in  his  vizier,  who  did  his 
best  to  stop  it,  but  fortunately  failed. 

In  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  Constantinople  became  a 
great  centre  of  polo,  which  is  fully  described  by  the  historian 
Cinnamus.  Nur-u-Din,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Crusaders, 
was  a  fine  performer,  and  so  enthusiastic  that  he  frequently  jAaytA 
by  torchlight  As  may  be  supposed,  the  chivalrous  Saladsn  also 
excelled  in  the  game,  and  we  can  only  r^[ret  that  the  Crusaders 
did  not  learn  it  from  their  adversaries.^ 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Tfmur  gave  a  ghastly  exhibition  at 
Damascus,  in  which  his  men  used  the  heads  of  the  citizens  as 
balls.  The  works  of  Sadi,  who  flourished  rather  before  this  tiine. 
and  those  of  Hifiz,  who  had  a  historical  interview  with  the  terrible 
Timur,  both  abound  in  references  to  polo. 

Sadi  writes : 

"  I  would  fain  fall  at  her  feet  like  a  Gut 
And  if  she  smites  with  her  Ckogdn^  keep  silent** 

And  again : 

"  Every  heart  inflamed  with  love  that  has  fallen  into  the  curl  of  r  1 
tresses. 
Than  that  thou  canst  not  see  a  better  Gu  in  the  cup  of  the  Ckggim,^ 

>  On  some  pottery  of  this  period  dug  up  in  Egypt,  two  polo  sticks  art 
shown  as  the  crest  on  several  of  the  fragments.  I  understand  that  the  polo  st>c* 
bearer  was  a  high  official. 
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Hifiz  sings : 

"  I  said,  '  I  will  enquire  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  Gu  of  the  world.' 
It  xepliedi '  I  suffer  much  in  the  cup  of  the  Chogdn^  so  ask  me  not.'  ^ 

Mysticism  too,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  quick  to  use  the  game 
as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  and  there  is  actually  a  poem  by  Mahmud 
Arifi,  m  which  a  ^  confidential  conversation  "  is  carried  on,  the  Gu 
leading  off  with : 

"  Oh  may  my  head  be  the  sacrifice  of  thy  foot : 
May  I  give  my  head  to  the  winds  for  thy  sake. 
■  •■■•••• 

*'  I  am  without  religion  if  I  turn  my  head  from  thee. 
Except  my  head  I  have  nothing  in  my  hand." 

The  Chogdn  replies : 

"  O  thou  that  like  myself  art  tired  of  the  world, 
Around  thy  head  are  a  thousand  like  myself. 

'*  My  figure  that  is  bent  like  a  9 
Is  a  proof  of  my  friendly  soul. 

'*  Behind  thee  my  head  ever  follows : 
So  long  as  my  head  lasts,  I  mil  ne'er  forsake  thee." 

The  finale  is : 

'*  In  the  service  of  the  Shih  like  a  crescent  and  a  full  moon, 
Gu  ran  along  on  its  own  head  and  Chogdn  behind  kindly  bent." 

We  have  now  reached   the  period  when  European  travellers 

appear  on  the  scene.    Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  an  adventurer  of  the 

time  of  James  I.,  who  succeeded  in  winning  the  affection  of  Shih 

Abbis  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion,  gives  an  interesting 

description,  which  is,  I  imagine,  the  earliest  English  account  of 

the  game.    ^  Before  the  house  there  was  a  very  fair  place,  to  the 

quantity  of  some  ten  acres  of  ground,  made  very  plain ;  so  the 

King  went  down,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  horse,  the  drums 

and  trumpets  sounded;   there  was  twelve  horsemen  in  all  with 

the  King;  so  they  divided  themselves,  six  on  the  one  side,  and 

six  on  the  other ;  having  in  their  hands  long  rods  of  wood,  about 

the  bigness  of  a  man's  finger,  and  at  one  end  of  the  rods  a  piece 
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of  wood  nailed  on  like  unto  a  hammer.  After  they  were  divided 
and  turned  face  to  face,  there  came  one  into  the  middle^  and 
threw  a  wooden  ball  between  both  the  companies,  and  having  goals 
made  at  either  end  of  the  plain,  they  bq^an  their  sport,  striking 
the  ball  with  their  rods  from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  fashion  of 
our  football  play  here  in  England."  * 

A  generation  later  Chardin  witnessed  games  on  the  Is£ih^ 
Square,  which  is  560  yards  in  length  and  170  in  width, 
to-day  300  yards  by  200  constitutes  a  full-sized  ground, 
must  have  given  the  players  plenty  of  room,  although,  as  will  be 
seen,  there  were  more  than  eight  The  goaP  posts  arc  still 
standing,  and  as  they  are  of  solid  stone,  cut  like  a  mitre  at  the 
top,  accidents  must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thetr 
height  is  nine  feet,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  twenty-fcur 
feet,  which  is  the  same  measurement  as  at  Hurlingham. 

Chardin's  description  will,  I  feel  sure,  appeal  to  all  players : 

"On  se  partage  (pour  Texercice  de  mail  k  Cheval)  en  deux 
Troupes  ^gales.  On  jette  plusieurs  boules  au  milieu  de  la  Place,  et 
on  donne  un  mail  k  chacun.  Pour  gagner  il  faut  fairc  passer  ies 
boules  entre  Ies  piliers  opposes,  qui  sont  aux  bouts  de  la  Place,  et 
qui  servent  de  passe.  On  se  moque  de  ceux  qui  la  frappent  au  pas 
du  cheval,  ou  le  cheval  ^tant  arr£t£.  Le  jeu  veut  qu'  on  ne  la  frappe 
qu'  au  galop,  et  Ies  bons  joueurs  sont  ceux  qui,  en  courant  k  toute 
bride,  savent  renvoyer  d'un  coup  sec  une  boule  qui  vient  k  eox !  *'* 

In  a  later  volume  further  interesting  details  are  given :  *'  Comme 
le  mail  est  court,  il  faut  se  pencher  plus  bas  que  rar9onf  pour 
Tatteindre,  et  dans  Ies  r^les  du  Jeu,  il  faut  assener  le  coop  an 
galop.  Ce  jeu  se  fait  par  parties  de  quinze  ou  vingt  cootre 
autant"  * 

After  Sefavi  times  Persia  was  so  harried  by  invaders  and 
internal  disorders,  that  polo  died  out,  as  indeed  was  the  case  en 
India,  although,  fortunately  for  the  world,  it  was  still  played  tn 
some  remote  border  states,  such  as  Skirdu,  Hunza,  and  lianipitir 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  referring  to  the  game,  said  that  it  was  introdoced 

*  TAe  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Three  SherUySy  p.  7a 
'  To-day  in  Persia,  at  *'  tip  and  run,"  the  boy  who  catches  the  ball 

**  Goal  Giriftam,"    This  former  word  is  perhaps  a  conruptioa  for  Cnly 
the  expression  means,  **  I  have  won  the  flower." 
'  Chardin,  vol.  i.  p.  363.    Amsterdam,  1735. 

*  Ibid,y  vol.  iii.  p.  58.    Amsterdam,  1735. 
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and  played  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  name 
of  "Horse  Shindy."  If  so,  the  loth  Hussars  were  not  the  original 
introducers  of  the  game  into  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  is  apart 
from  my  subject,  and  I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  its  renaissance  at 
Tehrda 

In  1897  I  brought  sticks  and  balls  to  the  capital,  but  was 
assured  that  no  one  would  play.  However,  aided  by  Mr  Horace 
Rumbold,  who,  by  a  coincidence,  had  played  at  Cairo  with  the 
**  Bays,"  a  trial  game  was  organised,  and  shortly  after  the  L^^ation 
was  full  of  both  players  and  ponies.  Among  the  players  was  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand,  and  thanks  to  the  general  keenness  displayed, 
mighty  Demivend  can  now  again  look  down  on  the  ancient  game 
of  Gu-U'Chogdn,  I  have  since  organised  the  game  at  Shfriz  and 
Kermin,^  while  players  who  learned  at  Tehrdn  have  started  clubs 
at  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  and  thus  the  seed  sown  has  borne 
fruit 

In  conclusion,  by  permission  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  I  quote 
one  of  his  poems,  which  is  connected  with  the  game,  and  was 
written  in  memory  of  the  late  Baron  Von  Gaertner,  German  Minister 
at  Tehran,  who  played  it  so  vigorously : 

*'HURUNGHAM,/f#ff<  1 897. 

^  Renton  was  playing  a  wonderful  back, 
He  had  '  saved,'  when  the  ball  had  a  yard  to  roll, 
Turned  on  it,  carried  it  right  through  the  pack. 
And  driving  and  galloping  landed  a  goal. 

^*  Behind  me  a  thundering  shout  '  Well  played  1 ' 
'  Well  played  1 '  and  I  turned  to  a  voice  that  I  knew. 
And  a  strong  brown  hand  on  my  shoulder  was  laid, 
A  big-limbed  Teuton  of  six  foot  two. 

*'  And  oh !  it  was  pleasant  on  Hurlingham  Green, 
That  long  bright  day  of  an  English  June, 
And  he  sat  there  enjoying  it,  happy  and  keen, 
And  the  last  merry  gidlop  came  all  too  soon. 

''  And  then  I  remember  he  rose  with  a  sigh, 
*  Aho !  I  am  sorry — a  grand  game  done,' 
And  he  held  my  hand  and  he  said  '  Good-bye,' 
'  Good-bye,  we  shall  meet  in  the  Land  of  the  Sun.' 

'  Great  games  are  now  also  played  by  the  Persian  boys  on  donkeys,  and 
coDsidcrable  skill  is  displayed. 
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^*  Persia,  March  1898. 

"  Close  to  the  crest  of  the  desolate  pass,^ 
A  lone  broad  plain  where  the  snow  lies  deep^ 
Not  a  tree,  not  a  bird,  not  a  tussock  of  grass, 
The  great  hills  sleeping  a  deathlike  sleep. 

"  Two  mules  down  on  the  treacherous  road. 
Over  the  stream  where  the  snow-bridge  sank. 
Short  mad  struggle  to  lift  their  load. 
Bloodshot  eyeball  and  labouring  flank. 

"  Little  is  left  of  the  fading  day. 
'  What  are  they  carrying,  Akbar  Khin  ? ' 
'  The  Almdn  ^  minister's  corpse,'  they  say, 
'  They  are  bearing  it  back  to  Faiangistdn.' 

"  Dead ! — And  I  saw  it,  the  soft  June  sky. 
And  the  smooth  green  sward  when  the  game  was  done, 
And  I  stood  bareheaded,  and  said  '  Good-bye, 
•  Good-bye  '-—We  had  met  in  the  Land  of  the  Sun." 

^  The  Kharzan  Pass. 

'  Alm^  is  the  Persian  for  German. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

FROM  ISFAHAN  TO  THE  BRITISH  FRONTIER 

"  Ctunting  of  order  and  right,  and  of  foresight,  warder  of  nations ; 
Chanting  of  labour  and  craft,  and  of  wealth  in  the  port  and  the  gamer." 
— Charles  Kingslsy,  Andromeda. 


Our  first  stage  from  Isfahan  was  GuInaMd,  the  scene  of  Persia's 
shame,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  troops 
of  the  d^fenerate  Sefavi  monarch  were  defeated  by  a  body  of  less 
than  20,poo  Afghins,  who,  before  they  were  driven  out,  either  killed 
or  murdered  more  than  a  million  Persians,  and  dealt  a  blow  to 
the  royal  ci^  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  We  marched 
due  east  across  a  wide  uninteresting  plain,  crossing  my  1895  route 
at  KuhpiL  Thence  we  rose  into  the  hills,  where  I  halted  a  day  to 
climb  a  somewhat  high  peak,  the  Kuh-i-Siru,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  good  idea  of  the  surrounding  country,  through  which  it 
might  be  decided  to  run  the  telegraph  line. 

At  Ndin,  where  I  waited  a  day  for  Wood  to  rejoin  me,  there  was 
a  shrine  inhabited  by  ffdji  Agha  Hasan,  an  extraordinarily  well- 
read  and  travelled  dervish.'  He  told  me  that  the  original  saint  was 
//d^'  Abdul  Wafaib,  and  that  when  Abbds  Mirza,  the  heir  of  Fath 
All  ShAh  (who  predeceased  his  sire),  was  travelling  through  Niin, 
the  Pir  visited  his  sons  and  asked  to  see  their  swords.  All  refused 
with  the  exception  of  Mohamed  Mfrza,  of  whom  the  saint  pro- 
[diesied  that  he  would  one  day  sit  on  the  throne.  Since  the  time 
>  He  died  in  1899- 
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that  the  prophecy  came  true,  the  shrine  and  its  guardians  ha\? 
wanted  nothing  from  Mohamed  Shih  and  his  descendants. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  NasruIIa  Khin,  wfao^  like 
almost  all  educated  Persians,  is  pessimistic,  said  that  his  feelings 
had  been  hurt  at  seeing  that  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  chairs 
were  in  use,  as  the  PersepoHs  sculptures  proved,  whereas  to-day 
Persians  sat  on  the  ground.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  replied  the  sage^ 
"  we  in  those  early  days  cared  only  for  material  prepress,  which  w 
have  now  abandoned  for  higher  things,  whereas  Europeans  lia\t 
just  reached  the  stage  of  material  progress." 

Wood,  to  whom  I  narrated  this,  said  that  once  in  discussing 
religion  with  a  mulldy  he  had  urged  that  the  English  were  at  an}' 
rate  known  throughout  Asia  as  being  truthful,  whereas  in  Persia 
that  virtue  was  not  conspicuous.  "  Agreed,"  was  the  reply,  *  but 
why  is  it  so  ?  The  devil  has  got  the  English  in  his  claws,  and  so 
does  not  object  to  their  speaking  the  truth,  but  he  has  not  yet  g^H 
the  Persians,  and  so  is  striving  to  corrupt  the  true  religion." 

Our  chief  interest  at  Ndin  was  the  behaviour  of  Wood's  Armenian 
clerk,  aged  twenty-two,  whom  he  had  engaged  at  Julfi  to  keep  his 
accounts  and  generally  make  himself  useful.  This  youth,  who  had 
been  educated  in  India,  was  a  remarkable  mixture  of  cowardice  and 
home-sickness,  and  although  he  had  only  left  Julfi  a  week,  wa5 
falling  ill  from  the  separation  from  his  family.  Wood  told  me  that 
ever  since  the  first  stage  he  had  wished  to  go  back,  but  had  not 
dared  to  face  the  perils  of  the  way,  and  that  at  night  he  paid  the 
servants  to  sleep  round  him  in  a  circle!  On  reaching  N<Lin,  be 
burst  in  upon  NasruUa  Khan,  and,  with  floods  of  tears,  said  that 
whenever  he  quitted  Julfd  to  visit  Isfahan,  his  mother  never  left  the 
garden  gate  until  his  return,  leading  him  to  suppose  that  in  the 
present  case  also  the  poor  old  lady  was  glued  to  her  post  of 
observation  until  he  re-appeared. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  an  Armenian  on  the  road,  and 
I  can  only  trust  that  the  youth  in  question,  who  is  a  member  of  one 
of  the  respectable  families  in  Calcutta,  may  not  be  a  fair  sample 
of  his  race.  It  was  finally  decided  to  send  him  home,  and  after 
praying  for  an  escort  in  addition  to  the  muleteers  and  z^famtsk^  he 
departed,  relieving  the  party  of  a  very  useless  member. 

From  Niin  to  Yezd,  and  indeed  to  Kermin,  I  was  travelling 
along  familiar  routes,  but  this  was  unavoidable,  as  I  wished  to 
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show  my  companion  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  best  line  for  the 
Central  Persia  Telegraph  to  pursue. 

At  Hujetabdd,  one  stage  from  Yezd,  Mr  Stuart  Ferguson,  the 
manager  of  the  Bank  and  an  old  friend,  came  out  for  the  night,  and 
in  his  company  we  rode  into  Yezd,  the  Governor  sending  out  a 
carriage  drawn  by  six  black  horses  for  our  reception.  No  sooner 
H'ere  we  inside  the  Bank  than  a  crowd  clamouring  for  bread  sur- 
rounded the  house,  the  bad  harvests  in  Firs  having  caused  a  great 
scarcity,  since  Yezd  itself  at  no  time  grows  more  than  a  three 
months'  supply  within  the  district  Ferguson  went  out  and 
appeased  the  mob,  but  throughout  our  stay  we  could  never 
count  on  bread  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  actually  been  so  near  to  wanting  the  staff  of  life  in  a  town. 

The  Yezd  community  had  been  augmented  since  my  last  visit 
in  1895,  Dr  and  Mrs  White  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
having  settled  there,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  his,  or  I  might  say 
their,  energy  in  healing  the  sick  that  Europeans  are  now  com- 
paratively popular. 

Quitting  a  most  united  and  hospitable  community  with  much 
regret,  we  continued  our  march  on  17th  October.  At  Sar-i-Yezd 
I  was  met  by  an  escort  sent  by  the  Governor-General  of  KermAn, 
which  was  rather  fortunate,  as  stones  were  thrown  at  my  Indian 
syce  while  he  was  watering  the  horses.  The  Headman  was  there- 
upon seized  by  my  escort,  and  as  he  refused  to  produce  and 
punish  the  culprits,  I  sent  him  in  to  the  Governor  with  a  note. 
As  a  sequel,  the  guilty  were  brought  into  Yezd,  and  "  sticked  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bank  interpreter,  which  will  secure  Europeans 
against  molestation  in  Sar-i-Yezd  for  many  a  year  to  come.  The 
fact  that  this  has  been  the  only  occasion  during  my  travels  on 
which  a  servant  of  mine  has  been  assaulted  testifies  to  the  in- 
\^able  friendliness  of  the  villagers.  In  the  present  case  the 
stones  were  thrown  by  some  young  KAdns,  who  probably  thought 
it  fun. 

As  in  1895,  we  avoided  the  main  road  and  kept  to  the  north, 
which  was  fortunate,  as  the  two  sowdrs  who  had  gone  into  Yezd  with 
the  Headman  were  attacked  on  the  caravan  road  by  brigands.  These 
worthies  had  taken  possession  of  the  caravanserai  of  Zein-u-Din, 
and  one  of  the  men  was  shot  in  the  thigh.  I  sent  him  back  to 
Yezd,  and  Dr  White's  treatment  probably  saved  his  life. 
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Throughout  the  journey  we  had  the  greatest  difRculty  as 
regards  bread  and  forage,  and  at  one  stage,  although  my  camp  was 
a  full  mile  from  the  town,  it  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  women, 
who  complained  that  the  landowners  possessed  plenty  of  wheat 
but  were  holding  on  for  still  higher  prices.  In  order  to  hear  what 
they  wanted  me  to  do,  I  asked  that  two  ladies  should  come  forward  I 
and  speak,  which  they  did,  bringing  me  specimens  of  a  perfectly 
inedible  composition  of  bran  and  millet,  together  with  some 
lucerne,  which  they  assured  me — ^and  I  believe  them — ^was  tbdr 
staple  diet  Persians  have  absolutely  no  idea  but  that  of  hoard- 
ing in  time  of  scarcity,  and  I  am  afraid  that  they  care  nothing,  as 
a  class,  for  the  sufferings  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen.  The 
Shirdzis  are  notorious  sinners  in  this  respect,  and  peiiiaps  the 
only  way  to  cure  them  is  that  adopted  by  the  Afghans,  who, 
having  captured  Shirdz  by  starving  out  its  defenders,  discovxred 
several  months'  supplies  of  wheat  hidden  away  in  the  varioos 
storehouses.  So  disgusted  were  they  at  this  treachery,  that  they 
hanged  the  various  owners  by  hooks  inside  their  granaries,  and 
allowed  them  to  die  of  slow  starvation  in  sight  of  plenty,  a 
barbarous  but  effectual  lesson  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

All  along  the  road  old  friends  had  met  me,  and  near  Kemin, 
where  the  usual  istikbdl  took  place,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Blackett,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  also  rode  out  in  the  friendly  fiashkn 
that  Europeans  have  adopted  from  the  Persians. 

More  than  two  and  a  half  years  having  elapsed  since  I  had  left 
Kermin,  I  was  nearly  overwhelmed  with  visits  to  pay  and  ttocNt^ 
and  cases  to  go  through  and  settle,  although  I  was  delighted  to 
revisit  a  town  where  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  months.  My 
most  important  business  was  to  persuade  H.E.  the  Asaf-m^DpU^ 
whom  I  met  for  the  first  time,  but  who  could  not  have  been  more 
friendly,  to  despatch  an  officer  to  Chahbir,  in  order  to  enquire  into 
the  long-standing  claims  for  compensation  due  to  British  Indian 
subjects.  As  the  Perso-Baluch  Boundary  Commission  had  upset 
my  first  attempt  at  such  an  arrangement,  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  have  everything  put  on  a  proper  footing,  especially  after  the 
recent  disturbances.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  somewhat  too  prompt 
for  His  Excellency,  as  the  moment  he  agreed  to  my  proposals;  I 
walked  across  to  the  Telegraph  Office,  where  it  had  been  arranged 
that  I  should  talk  to  the  minister,  and  shortly  afterwards  I 
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able  to  convey  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  thanks  for  the  arrangement 
so  speedily  effected — much  to  the  Asaf-U'Dola*s  surprise,  as  he 
had  all  the  Oriental  idea  oi  festina  Unte, 

Another  case  connected  with  Makrdn  was  that  of  Abdi  Khin 
of  Dashtiiri,  a  district  near  Chahbdr,  to  whose  threats  it  was 
mainly  due  that  the  Telegraph  Station  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Indian  troops.  I  had  written  to  the  Asaf-u-Dola  on  the  subject, 
and  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  Abdi,  and  had  kept  him  in  prison 
at  Kermdn,  pending  my  arrival.  On  being  brought  before  us  and 
permitted  to  speak,  he  said  that  when  his  Shih  died,  he  understood 
that  every  chief  became  independent,;  that  the  Governor  of 
Baluchistdn  had  ordered  him  to  pay  taxes,  but  that  he  had 
declined^  as  he  knew  that  there  was  no  new  Shdh,  and  that  the 
Governor  wanted  the  money  for  himself;  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment used  to  pay  him  one  thousand  rupees  per  annum,  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  injury  done  to  his  land  by  the  tel^^aph  posts,  but 
that  this  had  been  stopped,  as  the  Persian  Governor  had  written 
to  say  that  it  should  be  paid  to  his  brother. 

The  Asaf'U'Dola  here  interrupted  him  sharply  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  simply  asked  why  he  had  written  letters  threatening 
to  massacre  the  telegraph  officials  at  Chahbdr.  At  first  he  denied 
point-blank ;  he  then  said  that  his  brother  had  written  the  letters 
and  stolen  his  seal,  but  finally  blurted  out,  "  I  did  write  the  letters, 
but  I  never  carried  out  the  threats,"  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong  whatever.  When  the  prisoner  was  withdrawn  we  had  a 
consultation,  and  I  told  His  Excellency  that  Mr  Ffinch  had  often 
stated  that  he  would  give  "  anything  in  the  world  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  same  room  as  Abdi  with  a  thick  stick."  This  amused  the 
Asaf'U'Dola  hugely,  and  he  suggested  that  Abdi  should  be  sent 
to  Mr  Ffinch  for  correction,  but  as  the  Director-in-Chief  was  once 
more  in  London,  this  could  not  be  carried  out 

His  Excellency  then  said  that  Abdi's  brother  would  pay  no 
taxes,  and  that  as  Abdi  had  had  the  educational  advantages  of 
several  months  in  prison,  he  proposed  to  send  him  back  to 
Dashtiirl  I  left  the  matter  in  his  hands,  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  undergo  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  pay  compensa- 
tion in  all  cases  proved  against  him  before  being  released,  which 
was  finally  done.^ 

'  His  behaviour  has  since  been  exemplary. 
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We  stayed  some  three  weeks  at  Kermdn,  during  which  tunc 
riding-camels  were  bought,  all  provisions  laid  in,  and  we  left  for 
the  frontier  on  the  19th  November,  in  threatening  weather.  After 
a  day's  halt  in  the  beautiful  garden  at  Mihun,  then  looking  some- 
what forlorn,  we  marched  to  the  north  of  the  caravan  road,  which 
goes  by  the  Kotal-i-Hanaka,  a  pass  I  had  twice  crossed.  This  new 
route,  which  I  had  only  seen  from  a  distance  when  shooting  in  the 
hills,  proved  to  be  a  great  success,  there  being  no  pass  whate\Tr, 
but  only  an  open  watershed,  which  was  crossed  at  an  altitude  of 
8450  feet,  and  so  lower  than  the  Kotal-i-Hanaka.  It  also 
possessed  the  additional  advantage  of  being  some  six  or  seven 
miles  shorter. 

The  stage  of  Zein-ul-abdd,  twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  Mihun, 
as  well  as  that  of  Neibid  on  the  far  side  of  the  watershed,  being 
both  above  7000  feet,  we  revelled  in  many  d^rees  of  frost,  firoia 
which  our  horses  with  their  extra  felts  did  not  suffer.  But  this 
was  too  good  to  last,  as  we  were  steadily  descending  to  Bam.  In 
this  thriving  centre  two  busy  days  were  spent  in  social  functions. 
there  being  almost  as  many  Khdns  as  at  Kermin. 

Bam  being  the  last  town  for  about  700  miles  in  this  directioa 
we  constructed  sheep  pens  to  carry  live  stock  for  the  journey,  and 
Wood  bought  some  riding  camels.  We  were  soon  on  the  way  to 
Narmishir,  where  we  hoped  for  a  little  shooting.  We  camped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  Azizabdd,  which  I  had  marked  down  io 
1896  as  a  likely  spot,  nor  were  we  disappointed,  black  and  sand 
partridges,  hares,  pigeon,  and  snipe,  all  being  bagged.  Again,  near 
Rigdn,  where  we  halted  to  make  our  final  arrangements,  we  foond 
a  fair  number  of  black  partridges,  but,  as  must  always  be  the 
lost  a  large  percentage  for  want  of  a  dog. 

We  were  now  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  which  Wood  had 
ordered  to  cross  to  Lddis,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  only  too  glad 
of  a  companion.  Upon  quitting  Rigin,  our  first  march  lay  to  the 
north  of  east,  and  we  halted  at  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Deh  Yighi  Khin, 
and  filled  up  every  empty  bottle,  besides  our  barrels,  with  the 
what  brackish  water.  Deh  Yighi  Khdn  was  built  some  thirty 
ago  by  a  Baluch  chief  of  the  Sheikhi  tribe,  who  was  settled  there  to 
defend  Narmishir  against  raiding-parties  of  his  countrymen,  and  a: 
this  hamlet  an  escort  of  eight  camelry  was  due  to  meet  us,  but  as  i^^ 
always  the  case  with  Baluchis,  only  four  men  were  procured  and 
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that  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Yir  Mohamed  Sultdn,  their  leader, 
was  anxious  for  his  brother  to  accompany  us,  but  as  the  youth  in 
question  had  been  our  guide  from  Rigdn,  and  knew  practically  no 
Persian,  we  soon  sent  for  Ydr  Mohamed  himself,  who  was  the  best 
Baluch  we  had  to  deal  with  on  this  journey.  But  the  shameless 
mendacity  of  this  people,  and  the  grumbling  at  whatever  is  given, 
checks  the  growth  of  any  liking  for  them,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  often  warm  attachment  between  Persian  servants  and  their 
English  masters. 

I  had  already  crossed  the  desert  which  lay  before  us  further  to 
the  south,  and  hoped  to  experience  nothing  very  bad  in  the  way  of 
salt  water,  but  although  we  had  suffered  from  rain  on  the  way,  not 
a  drop  had  fallen  east  of  Rigdn,  and  we  were  consequently  de- 
pendent on  the  spring  rains,  which  had  been  very  scanty. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  week  in  December,  we 
found  the  sun's  rays  very  powerful,  especially  as  we  had  de- 
scended more  than  6000  feet  since  leaving  Kermdn,  and  at  the 
stage  of  Deh  Ydghi  Khin  we  were  just  below  2000  feet.  We  there- 
fore started  off  in  the  dark,  and  for  three  miles  stumbled  through 
a  tamarisk  grove.  Beyond  that  we  entered  the  utterly  bare  desert, 
covered  with  stones  of  volcanic  character.  This  continued  for 
fifteen  miles,  until,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desolation,  we  crossed  a 
low  pass,  which  NasruUa  KMn,  after  enquiring  of  a  Baluch,  assured 
ine  was  the  Dahdna-i-BulbuMn  or  the  Nightingales'  Gorge.  This 
struck  me  as  irony  indeed,  until  Wood  came  in  and  explained  that 
Bulbulak  or  Hissing  Water  was  the  proper  and  indeed  most  suitable 
term,  considering  the  volcanic  surroundings. 

At  eighteen  miles  we  found  our  camp  pitched  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  the  disconsolate  camels  in  vain  hunting  for  a  few  bushes, 
and  there  was  no  water.  The  following  day,  however,  we  found 
some  tamarisks  in  a  torrent  bed  a  few  miles  from  camp,  much 
to  the  joy  of  our  camels,  just  beyond  which  the  direct  track  to 
Lidis  branched  off,  a  route  that  still  awaits  the  explorer. 

We  passed  a  brackish  spring,  where  there  were  tracks  of  the 
wild  ass,  and  then  crossed  a  level  plain  covered  with  salt  efflor- 
escence, on  the  eastern  edge  of  which  we  found  our  advance  camp 
at  Chih  Riis,  a  well  of  dubious  water.  I  may  mention  that  even 
our  best  water  was  pronounced  undrinkable  when  analysed  in 
India.     I  suddenly  recollected  that  evening  that  this  very  spot  had 
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been  pointed  out  to  me  from  the  summit  of  the  Kuh-i-Bazmin. 
nearly  five  years  before. 

From  Chih  Riis  our  direction  lay  due  east,  and  at  first 
through  fine  sand,  the  Tal-i-Rubd  or  Fox's  Hill  being  a  conspicuoas 
landmark.  We  were  consistently  making  for  the  northern  coo- 
tinuation  of  the  Bazmin  range,  and  encountered  the  insignificant 
hills  into  which  it  dwindles  at  fifteen  miles,  crossing  a  low  water- 
shed at  an  altitude  of  3100  feet  soon  afterwards.  We  then  made 
for  a  black,  flat-topped  hill,  finally  reaching  Samson  Here  we 
encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  a  desert  river  of  very  brackish  water 
and  of  considerable  volume,  full  of  reeds.  Were  it  only  sweet  it  could 
support  hundreds  of  families,  but  as  it  is,  it  takes  its  source  in  the 
desert,  and  flowing  north-west  in  an  aimless  way,  discharges  into 
one  of  the  salt  hdmun^  termed  Shurgaz,  which  lies  near  the  Sistin 
road. 

Our  guide  informed  us  that  the  black  hill  was  associated  with 
prodigies  of  valour  wrought  by  himself,  when,  after  the  Shih's  death, 
raiders  from  Sarhad  drove  off  all  the  flocks  from  Narm^hir.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  pursued  and  surrounded  the  Sarhaddis,  who 
took  refuge  on  the  Tal-i-Samsor,  where  they  agreed  to  abandcr 
their  booty  and  return  home.  ''  What  about  the  sheep  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh !  none  of  those  were  restored,  I  and  my  relatives  dividisg 
them  among  ourselves  as  compensations  for  our  risks!" 

The  Gur-i-Khar  or  wild  ass  has  always  interested  me,  perfaap» 
owing  to  the  numerous  references  made  to  it  in  Eastern  books.* 
or  perhaps  because  I  have  never  been  able  to  shoot  one»  and  as 
our  camels  were  worn  out  for  want  of  grazing,  we  decided  to  hah 
and  try  our  luck.  We  started  off  at  daybreak,  in  eight  degrees  of 
frost,  and  after  looking  all  round  from  a  mound,  discovered  two  of  the 
desired  quarry  making  for  the  hills.  We  followed  them  up  for  miles, 
but  in  vain,  the  sight  of  our  tents  having  evidently  scared  thrm. 

We  had  sent  for  drinking  water  to  Chih-i-Hanjeri,  some  twelve 
miles  to  the  south-west,  but  when  it  came  there  was  not  much  difler* 
ence  between  it  and  the  Samsor  brand.  However,  the  camels  had 
enjoyed  a  rest,  and  when  we  resumed  the  journey,  a  short  march 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Sarhad  range,  which  we  had  seen  for 

^  Cf.  Job  xxxix.  5  and  7 :  ^  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free?  or  wlo 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  ?  He  scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  cttr, 
neither  regardeth  be  the  crying  of  the  driver.** 
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the  last  week.  At  Ab-i-Gajjari  there  was  a  limited  \vater-supply 
of  the  same  salt  description,  and  plenty  of  firewood ;  the  camp 
was  pitched  in  the  stony  river-bed,  as  no  better  site  could  be 
found 

The  next  day's  march  lay  right  across  the  Sii  Band,  and  as  we 
wasted  several  hours  in  a  futile  stalk  after  wild  sheep,  the  twenty-two 
miles  seemed  interminable.  We  first  bore  towards  Kuh-i-Tachip» 
which  is  flat-topped  and  used  as  a  sanctuary  in  troublous  times ;  this 
we  passed  at  thirteen  miles,  close  to  the  point  where  my  1894  route 
crossed  our  road  Thence  we  ascended  mile  after  mile,  passing 
beds  of  reeds  and  many  wild  pistachio  trees.  The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  struck  Taftin  as  it  suddenly  rose  before  us,  but  not  in 
its  majesty — ^it  is  a  disappointing  mountain  when  seen  from  a 
distance— and  by  sunset  we  reached  the  Gardan-i-Jauri,  at  an 
elevation  of  6350  feet  Near  this  we  expected  to  find  our  camp,  but 
the  springs  had  all  dried  up,  and  we  were  obliged  to  march  on,  light- 
ing beacons  to  help  our  servants  and  camels.  Clearing  the  hills  we 
entered  a  wide  plain,  but  saw  no  signs  of  our  camp  until,  turning  a 
comer,  we  espied  a  beacon  being  lighted.  About  9  P.M.  we  found 
our  advance  tents  at  Jauri,  near  a  stream  of  what  we  thought  was 
sweet  water — at  any  rate  it  tasted  so  to  us — and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, it  was  very  late  before  the  whole  party  was  in. 

From  Jauri  to  Kwdsh,  the  capital  of  Sarhad,  are  two  routes,  the 
one  we  followed  being  the  most  southerly.  A  short  stage  brought 
us  to  the  wells  Chdhin-i-Ashihi,^  and  the  following  day  we  wended 
our  weary  way  across  the  plain  ;  indeed  the  march  would  have  been 
extremely  monotonous,  but  that  I  was  able  to  recognise  familiar 
landmarks  as  peak  after  peak  rose  up  into  view.  At  twenty-four 
miles  we  left  the  plain,  which  drains  into  a  hdmun  to  the  south-ca.Ht, 
and  entered  the  hills,  skirting  the  Panj  Angusht  range.  An  caHy 
watershed  was  followed  by  a  rough  descent,  and  at  twenty-nine  milcH 
we  reached  Chashma  Ziirat,  where  we  found  really  sweet  water,  the 
first  since  leaving  Rigia  A  long  sleep  and  a  rest  for  every  one  wan 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  advance  camp  not  leaving  till  the  morning. 
A  five-mile  ride  brought  us  to  Kwish,  where  a  few  camelty  under 
the  Governor  rode  out  to  receive  us.  These  were  the  firnt  human 
beings  we  had  seen  for  eight  days,  and  we  had  alm^M  the  fc/:lfng 
of  passengers  coming  into  port,  with  the  diflference  that  we  were 

'  ^'The  Royal  Wells*  is  the  UansUtkm. 
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expected  to  give  not  to  receive  new&  Everjnvhere  we  heard  the 
same  story,  that  the  drought  had  compelled  the  nomads  to  ike 
to  Sistdn,  and  the  reduced  number  of  black  tents  testified  to  the 
truth  of  this.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  procmtd 
a  few  pounds  of  wheat,  and  we  grew  very  anxious  about  the 
supply  question,  as  we  had  counted  on  Kwish  for  something 
more  than  this. 

As  any  one  who  can  read  is  a  rata  avis  in  Sarhad,  NasroDa 
Khin  was  asked  to  decipher  the  last  two  letters  from  the  Governor 
of  Bampur,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  Mahmud  IChin  of  Sib  had 
died,  and  that  all  the  Sarhad  chiefs  were  to  attend  the  Governor, 
who  was  marching  there  to '' arrange"  the  succession.  Among  others, 
Jiand  Khdn,  the  owner  of  the  frontier  date-groves,  who  had  been 
given  the  rank  of  Sultdn  or  captain,  was  ordered  in,  but  1  ftit 
sure  (and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  correctly)  that  he  would  politely 
decline. 

A  long  halt  was  out  of  the  question  as  our  supplies  had  ran 
so  low,  and  as  we  intended  to  try  and  scale  Kuh-i-Taftdn  fnxn 
the  east.  Accordingly,  after  a  day's  rest,  during  which  we  scraped 
together  a  little  wheat,  barley,  and  some  dates,  we  again  marched 
off  into  unknown  country. 

Our  route  lay  round  the  base  of  the  great  volcano,  and  at  the 
second  stage  of  Sangun  we  decided  to  leave  our  camp  for  two  or 
three  days.     This  little  village  was  the  property  of  Abdul  Kerfan, 
then  the  chief  of  the  Kurds  of  Sarhad,^  a  small  body  of  nomads 
having  been  planted  as  *'  Wardens  of  the  Marches,'*  by  their  own 
account,  although  the  general  legend  is  that  they  are  the  descend* 
ants  of  a  family  of  travelling  wrestlers.     In  any  case,  they  are  not 
nowadays  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  population,  and 
one  of  Wood's  servants,  a  respectable  Kurd,  would  not  allow  that 
they  were  fellow-tribesmen.    To  our  surprise  we  saw  in  this  leuioce 
hamlet  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  cypresses  in  the  world.     Its  girth 
at  about  5  feet  from  the  ground  was  25  feet,  and  just  above  h^ge 
limbs  like  those  of  an  oak  branched  off.     From  a  distance  it  rv- 
sembled  a  big  plane  tree  except  for  its  colour,  and  it  was  quite 
worth  a  long  journey  to  inspect  it 

Our  camp  having  been  pitched  at  Sangun^  at  an  elevation  of 
rather  less  than  6000  feet,  we  marched  with  small  light   tents 

^  He  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  by  his  cousin. 
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towards  the  great  peak,  which  rose  some  7000  feet  above  us.  At  ten 
miles  we  had  risen  1 500  feet,  and  as  the  camels  could  go  no  further, 
two  donkeys  and  some  twenty  guides  and  servants  carried  up  our 
kit  to  8500  feet,  where  we  .camped  near  a  spring  of  water,  in 
threatening  weather.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  in  different 
directions,  but  saw  no  game  and  no  fresh  tracks.  At  night  we  lit 
a  bonfire,  but  the  bush  being  thick,  we  did  not  find  it  as  cold  as  we 
had  expected,  probably  because  we  had  stacked  brushwood  round 
the  tents. 

The  following  morning  we  started  at  sunrise,  and  after  two 
hours  of  steady  tramping,  reached  a  natural  amphitheatre  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet  Another  rise  of  1000  feet  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  cone,  opposite  a  sulphur  spring  and  close  by  a 
frozen  waterfall  of  sulphur-tainted  water.  Up  to  this  point  the 
climbing  had  been  easy,  but  once  on  the  steep  cone,  we  had  to  toil 
up  yard  by  yard,  often  using  the  hands  as  an  aid. 

From  Sangun  we  had  noticed  thin  white  vapour  curling  out  of 
the  mountain  side,  and  at  about  1 2,000  feet  we  passed  the  lowest 
and  most  important  of  several  orifices,  the  first  group  including 
two  small  and  one  large  aperture ;  300  feet  higher  up  was  a  second 
group  of  four.  Upon  approaching  the  large  orifice,  which  \»,  how- 
ever, smaller  than  the  one  on  the  summit,  the  ground  grew  hot,  the 
stones  all  round  being  coated  with  a  mixture  of  8ul|>hur  and 
sal-anmioniac  My  thermometer,  which  only  rq^istereri  up  to 
170  d^[rees,  burst  when  inserted  in  the  vent  from  which 
the  idiite  vapour  issued  with  a  noLse  exactly  like  that  r/f  a 
locomotive  letting  oflf  steam.  Some  thirty  feet  from  the  summit 
cliffs  rose  sheer  and  barred  the  road,  causing  us  the  exa^^ficfatin^; 
sensation  of  failure  at  the  last  moment,  which  wa<i  naturally  mmM 
worse  for  Wood  than  for  mysdf,  although  I  should  have  likcrl  Uf  have 
visited  the  craters  agaiiL  The  descent  was  ea%y  enou^;h,  and,  aft^'r 
tea  at  the  **  icefall,"  we  returned  to  camp,  suflEcrin^  fr^/rn  \/4fi  hniui- 
aches  as  a  penalty  for  approaching  the  orifices ;  tJie  following/  tWfrn- 
ing  we  returned  to  Sangun. 

The  night  temperatures  were  tk/w  d^,y/\t*K\\y  fj,\f\,  ktA  w^ 
generally  started  in  eight  degrees  of  froit,  l>«;t  t//  t^^/h  tJi^Un 
we  had  once  9gm  to  descend,  cam;xr.^  Ys^f-wky  at  \,^  )^f»'/»t. 
Omtu  ignatum  fro  imagmt^  is  a  bad  r:,>,  ir,  t}^  V/a^*,  %%  \M\%, 
which  had  been  represented  as  a  cl^^.titr  'A  HsjW.t/^  -t.^.^^-A,  \0*n»A 
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to  be  a  collection  of  seven  hamlets,^  in  which  supplies  were  almost 
unprocurable,  the  little  we  managed  to  scrape  together  being  sold  at 
about  six  times  Sistdn  rates.  The  district  can,  however,  boast  of 
a  very  nice  stream,  with  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  many  hundreds 
of  acres;  there  is  also  plenty  of  suitable  land  and  the  diniatc 
is  good.  With  an  altitude  of  4200  feet,  and  Kuh-i-Taftin  as  a 
neighbouring  hill-station,  Lddis  must  in  time  rise  to  importance 
as  forming  the  only  cultivated  area  lying  between  Rigin  and 
Nushki,  although  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  development  so  long  2$ 
Sarhad  is  unsettled  and  liable  to  raids. 

We  had  fixed  upon  this  spot  as  our  halting-place  for  Chri5tnia5 
Day,  and  although  supplies  were  difficult  to  come  by,  we  sbicft 
plenty  of  game,  including  black  and  hill  partridges,  snipe,  pigeon, 
teal,  and  a  woodcock. 

Mohamed  Rezd  Khdn,  the  Reki  chief,  who,  like  all  Baluchis, 
considers  himself  of  Arab  extraction  through  Hamza,  an  unde  of 
the  Prophet,  gave  us  much  of  his  society.  He  supplied  men  for 
three  or  four  posts  on  the  Nushki  road,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  his  self-importance  was  extreme.  However,  like  ail  Baludiis. 
he  would  not  raise  a  finger  to  procure  forage  or  flour,  while  protesting 
his  intense  desire  to  serve  us,  and  I  had  to  exert  considerable 
pressure  before  he  would  settle  the  case  of  a  Peshin  Afghia,  who 
had  been  robbed  by  members  of  his  tribe  in  1896.  The  individual 
in  question  had  been  hanging  about  since  that  date  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  justice,  which  my  opportune  arrival  secured  for  him. 

After  our  Christmas  dinner  Wood  left  me  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  discover  a  better  route  through  the  hills  to  the  west,  whik 
I  marched  north-east,  in  order  to  strike  the  Kacha  Kuh  post  a5 
soon  as  possible,  as  there  I  hoped  to  obtain  news  of  my  next-door 
neighbour,  Captain  Webb  Ware,  Political  Assistant  of  the  Chi^^i 
district.  Upon  leaving  Lddis,  we  crossed  the  river  close  to  the  fine  r^ 
fort,  which  is  now  deserted  owing  to  the  undermining  action  of  wats; 
on  the  cliffs,  and  after  a  stiff  rise,  descended  a  nala^  which  drains 

^  Commencing  from  the  west  is  Dizak,  a  ruined  fort,  on  the  right  bank  k^ 
the  river,  with  no  population ;  then  Barziir,  surrounded  by  thirty  tents. 
Bang^,  where  we  camped,  with  eight  tents  ;  Lddis  and  Alinjin 
the  whole  population  of  the  former  and  half  of  the  latter  having 
only  twenty  families  being  left.  Further  south  and  away  from  the  river.  M  -^ 
Kuh  with  forty  tents  and  Anda  with  twenty  tents.  Totals  one  hundv^d  aa4 
eighteen  tents,  or  a  population  of  about  six  hundred,  all  miserably  poor. 
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towards  Mirjdwa  (properly  Mir jaMd),  the  frontier  village.     It  is  the 
property  of  Mohamed  Rezd  Khdn,  who  insisted  upon  being  my  guide. 
The  range  of  hills  to  the  east,  towards  which  we  were  marching, 
is,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Sid  Band 
on  the  west     We  halted  in  the  waterless  desert,  where  a  letter 
arrived  from  Webb  Ware,  to  the  effect  that  my  escort  would 
reach  Robit  in  a  few  days,  but  that  he  himself  could  not  be  there 
until  the  middle  of  January.     Much  to  my  surprise,  the  camels 
broke  down  on  the  next  day's  stage,  which  shows  that  they  can- 
not go  for  very  long  without  water,  except  after  training.      We 
entered  the  range  obliquely  and  camped  at  Bugsir,  the  sweet- 
sounding  Baluchi  term  for  a  meadow. 

A  telegram  from  Kermin,  which  had  been  despatched  only  a 

week  after  my  departure,  reached  me  at  this  stage,  and  I  calculated 

that  if  it  took  as  long  on  Its  return  journey  to  the  Telegraph  Office  at 

Kermin,  it  mattered  very  little  what  answer  I  gave,  as  the  question 

would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  been  settled  weeks  before.     A  second 

letter  also  came  in  from  the  Mashkel,  as  Webb  Ware,  who  is 

nothing  if  not  thorough,  had  sent  copies  to  three  points  on  the 

frontier.    The  present  missive  was  brought  by  a  nice*looking  boy, 

the  brother  of  the  chief,  Mir  Kid.    When  it  came  to  the  question  of 

paying  for  the  messenger,  the  boy  b^;ged  us  not  to  say  what  we 

gave  him,  as  otherwise  his  brother  would  annex  it,  the  usual  custom 

in  a  patriarchally  organised  family,  which  appears  to  stifle  all 

individuality. 

The  march  of  the  following  day  led  across  a  broken-up  country, 
and  a  little  snow  fell  We  gradually  approached  a  black,  forbid- 
ding-looking range,  and  after  a  long  stage,  reached  the  post  of 
Seiid  Langar,  under  the  Kacha  Kuh,  on  the  Nushki-Sistin  road. 

The  opening  up  of  this  route  has  been  so  recently  accomplished 
that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  giving  some  account  of  it.  As  a 
result  o(  the  Baluch-A%hin  and  Perso-Baluch  Boundary  Com- 
missions, a  large  slice  of  desert,  with  little,  if  any,  populatir/n,  had 
to  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  Indian  Empire  This  s^^mewhat 
unpromising  **  No  man's  land,"  the  refuge  of  mo<it  of  the  border 
ruffians,  who  periodically  sallied  forth  to  launder  and  lay  wa<ite, 
was  banded  over  to  Webb  Ware,  who  had  been  on  the  Br^undary 
Commission,  and  he  at  once  started  to  open  up  a  caravan  rou^* 
appointing  some  of  the  prominent  brigands  as  guards,    A 
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difficult  country  to  develop  can  hardly  exist,  as  from  Nushki,  then 
a  mere  village,  to  cultivated  Sistin  is  a  distance  of,  approximately, 
500  miles,  and  nowhere  along  the  road  was  there  even  a  hamlel 
When  it  is  realised  that  a  camel  caravan  marches  but  little  more 
than  ten  to  twelve  miles  a  day  on  an  average,  the  extent  of  this 
appalling  waste  can  be  more  accurately  appreciated,  and  further,  if 
the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  the  terrible  summer  heat,  the 
prevalence  of  brigandage,  and  the  want  of  population  are  all  con- 
sidered, it  may  tend  to  show  what  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome. 

However,  although  it  was  at  first  a  case  of  "  hastening  slowly,** 
there  now  exists  a  rude  stone  building  occupied  by  a  few  levies  at 
every  stage,  while  dannias^  who  sell  supplies  at  fixed  rates,  ist 
stationed  at  the  more  important  thanas^  where  branch  post-offices 
have  been  opened.  A  post  now  runs  twice  a  week  as  far  as  Sistin. 
and  what  is  known  in  India  as  a  kacha  road,  fifteen  feet  wide,  has 
been  constructed  from  Nushki,  to  which  point  there  is  a  metalled 
road,  and  also  a  tel^^raph  line.  If,  as  is  rumoured,  the  railway  line 
were  to  be  prolonged  to  Nushki,  not  only  would  the  cold  bleak 
Baluch  highlands  be  avoided,  but  Nushki  might  become  an  extremdy 
important  centre,  as  I  understand  that  between  it  and  Karachi  the 
country  is  comparatively  easy  for  railway  construction.  In  thi« 
case,  a  Karachi-Nushki  line  would  be  substituted  for  the  terrible 
Quetta-Sibi  section,  ever  a  weak  line  of  communication,  and  any 
junction  with  a  Persian  or  an  Afghin  railway  would  probably  take 
place  at  Nushki. 

In  1900  the  interests  of  the  Khdn  of  Kalit  in  the  Nushki 
district  were  bought  out  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  pm*. 
perity  is  now  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  time  of 
my  journey  all  this  was  in  an  embryonic  condition,  as  the  questicn 
was,  whether  the  through  Khorasdn  trade  could  be  attracted  to  the 
route,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  new  road  could  compete 
with  the  old-established  routes  from  Bandar  Abbds,  as  odiervvise  a 
large  expenditure  was  unjustifiable. 

The  routes  from  the  coast,  as  mentioned  in  chap,  xxvi^  run  vs 
Narmdshir  to  Neh,  or  Naiband,  and  are  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
shorter,  while  the  country  is  more  fertile,  the  greatest  stieliJi  of 
desert  being  some  200  miles  in  width.  In  addition,  the  cmmcN 
grazing  is  better,  and  the  track  is  throughout,  as  for  as  the  distrkt 
of  Kiin,  in  Hot  Country,  whereas  Quetta  lies  at  an  elevation  « t 
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5500  feet  CooseciQcntly,  the  natural  advantages  were  against 
the  new  route,  and  at  fiist  the  §em  people  who  travelled  akx^  it 
expressed  stroi^  hopes  that  tliqr  migbt  never  nse  it  again. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Government  of 
India,  headed  fay  a  Viceroy  who  is  also  a  Persian  tzavdler,  and 
had  previously  studied  the  qucstioo  in  aD  its  phafjRS  ^  consider- 
able  expenditure  was  decided  upon,  all  tolls  and  duties  beii^ 
abolished,  with  the  happy  result  that  vriiere  I  only  met  one  small 
caravan,  hundreds  tjf  cameb  now  pass.  Such  a  snmrss  is  it,  that 
the  merchants  at  Bandar  Abbis  are  losii^  much  of  their  business, 
and  the  desert  is  literaUy  teeming  with  life,  nomads  firom  every 
quarter  settling  down  in  proximity  to  the  road.  Hamlets,  too,  are 
springing  up  as  the  disused  kamdts  are  cleaned  out  and  finesh  ones 
dug,  while  a  brisk  local  trade  has  already  been  created  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Hdmand  and  of  Sistin, 
who  find  a  profitable  maricet  for  their  wheat  and  barley. 

When  the  history  of  India  in  the  last  decade  erf  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  I  venture  to  think  that  high  praise 
will  be  awarded  to  a  Government  which  has  made  such  a  desert 
''blossom  like  the  rose."  The  moral  effect  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  is  not  easily  reckcMied,  and  every  Sistini  now  wishes  for 
a  trip  to  Quetta ;  there  is  also  a  safe  refuge  for  the  harassed  trans- 
frontier nomads,  who  are  gradually  filling  up  what  was  five  years 
ago  a  blank,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  value  of  the  trade 
now  aggregates  jCiOOpoo,  and  is  increasing. 

Before,  however,  quitting  this  subject,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  natural  line  for  through  traffic  runs  via  Kandahir  and  Herit, 
and  that  if  Habfbulla  Khin  adopts  a  more  liberal  trade  polic>' 
than  his  father,  the  Nushki-Sistin  route  would  lose  most  of  its 
importance ;  it  is,  in  Ssurt,  an  artificial  channel  of  trade,  called  into 
being  by  the  prohibitive  dues  levied  by  the  late  Amir,  who  as  it 
were  built  a  wall  round  Afghinistin. 

To  resume,  at  Kacha  Kuh  I  was  joined  by  some  sawdrs  of  the 
6th  Bombay  Cavalry.  Their  horses  were  much  exhausted  by  almost 
continuous  marching,  and  they  found  no  words  too  strong  to  paint 
the  desert  stages  they  had  traversed.  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
bales  of  compressed  forage  which  they  had  brought  from  Quetta, 
enabling  them  to  perform  a  journey  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  almost  out  of  the  question  in  midwinter,  a  camel  being 
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unable  to  carry  a  greater  load  than  150  lbs.  of  kak  or  chopped 
straw,  owing  to  its  enormous  bulk. 

Upon  continuing  the  journey,  we  moved  parallel  to  the  range 
in  bitterly  cold  weather,  the  thermometer  r^stering  many  d^rees 
of  frost,  while  our  moustaches  froze  hard  even  in  bed.  \\^ 
arrived  at  Bug  on  the  last  day  of  1898,  and  thence  crossed  the 
range,  twisting  up  and  down  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  nalas  with 
precipitous  cliffs.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  Webb  Ware  subs^ 
quently  discovered  a  track  which  kept  entirely  to  the  east  of  the 
Kacha  Kuh,  as  whenever  heavy  rain  fell,  or  the  snow  melted,  do 
caravan  could  pass  by  the  route  that  I  travelled. 

On  2nd  January  1899  we  reached  Robdt  Kala,  approaching  it 
along  the  Afghin  frontier,  where  the  neat  boundary  pillars  were 
apparently  intact  Winding  up  a  stony  valley,  we  sighted  a 
caravanserai^  not  unlike  an  old  peel  tower,  with  its  background  of 
frowning  black  hills,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  encamped  on  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  great  Indian  Empire,  whose  soud)- 
eastem  limits  are  more  than  2000  miles  distant 
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"And  dxnlttsi  nod  ibe  sands  of  SeidU) 
And  seen  de  nva  of  Hchmmd,  u>d  the  Lake 
OfZimh.'         — itArnaw  Amxold,  Stkrmt  mmd  JtmsHam. 

Before  entering  the  provijxe  erf"  Sistin  it  may  periiaps  not  be 
out  of  pbce  to  ootline  the  various  interesting  historical  and 
physical  proUems  by  vfakfa  «c  are  confronted. 

In  the  Sidk  Nima  Sist^  is  the  home  of  the  bmous  family  of 
champioos,  who  seatod  the  Keianian  d>-nasty  on  the  throne  of 
Persia.  Their  nxst  brilliant  scion  was  Rnstam,  whose  matchless 
daring  forms  the  main  theme  lA  Firdusi's  great  epic,  and  who  is 
u  much  the  natioaal  hero  to-day  as  be  was  a  thousand  years  fx 
more  ago,  e^qything  in  Persia  that  is  not  understood,  such  as  the 
Sisiaian  rock  scnlptmes  at  Pcrscpolis,  being  attributed  to  this 
champion,  who,  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  was  as  m^hty  a  trencher- 
man  as  warrior,  and  almost  equally  ic^jected  for  his  prowess  in 
both  6cMs. 

At  the  period  reared  to  above,  SagistJn,  as  Sistin  was  then 
calkd,  practicaUy  meant  the  low  country  to  the  west  of  Kandahir, 
Zabolistin  beii^  the  name  for  the  upland  country,  now  the  home 
of  the  Berbers.  Daring  the  latter  years  of  Rustam — he  lived  well 
over  a  century — the  Persian  cafntal  was  shifted  from  the  banks  of ' 
the  Hdmand  to  Firs,  and  in  due  course  history  takes  the  place 
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With  regard  to  the  historical  existence  of  Rustam,  I  think  we 
may  at  all  events  admit  that  there  was  a  champion,  or  a  fiunily 
of  champions,  who  led  the  hosts  of  Irin,  and  furthermore,  that 
as  their  history  is  given  so  circumstantially  almost  down  to 
historical  times,  there  is  every  probability  that  their  exploits  ha\-e 
a  substratum  of  truth.  Moreover,  in  those  days,  a  man  bt^er 
and  heavier  than  his  adversaries  always  inspired  a  very  whole- 
some fear,  for  not  only  could  he  deal  deadlier  blows,  but,  equally 
important,  he  could  carry  heavier  armour ;  in  fact  he  was  like  a 
battleship,  and  his  opponents  resembled  cruisers. 

The  Sarangians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  belonging  to  the 
14th  satrapy,  occupied  Sistdn  during  the  reign  of  Dariusy  and 
the  Greek  historians  who  narrated  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  gave  the  name  of  Drangiana  to  what  is  now,  rov^ifaly 
speaking,  Southern  Afghanistan.  This  province  was  traversed 
by  the  world-conqueror  on  his  way  to  Bactria  and  by  Krateros 
on  his  march  from  Karachi  to  Karmania  But  the  most  ancient 
traveller  who  actually  visited  and  described  these  provinces,  albeit 
very  briefly,  is  Isidorus  of  Charax,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Augustus,  and  whose  account  is  of  such  value  that  I  quote  it 
in  a  footnote.^  We  thus  see  that  Fara  and  Neh  were  important 
towns,  while  ra/>i  may  be  Girishk.  Zarangia  is  the  same  as 
Sarangia,  and  includes  Persian  Sistin.  The  town  of  Zirra  is 
apparently  the  same  word  which  still  survives  in  the  name  of  the 
great  lagoon  mentioned  below. 

Sakastani  or  the  Land  of  the  Sakae  is  evidently  the  same 
word  as  the  Sistin  of  to-day.  The  Sakae  have  disappeared  frocn 
this  part  of  Asia,  but  I  understand  that  the  theory  connecting 
them  with  the  Saxons  is  held  in  certain  quarters. 

According  to  Mr  Hogarth,*  Alexander  the  Great  wintered  is 
Sistin,  and  thence  marched  up  the  Helmand,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  after  crushing  the  revolt  of  Satibarzanes  and  his  iamily 
at  Artacoana,  the  modem  Herdt,  he  marched  to  Tabas  Sunnikhina, 
and  from  Tabas  '  proceeded  to  Fara,  striking  the  upper  Helmand 

Bit  w6\u  Kol  Tapi  w6\is  koI  ITiiy  w6\ir  Ktifuf  M  odr  fenir.—IsiDORUS  or  Cbabax.  i^ 
(Miiller's  Geographi  Graeci  Minores^  voL  i.  p.  253). 

'  Vide  his  Philip  and  Alexander  o/Macedom^  p.  217. 

•  Vide  p.  407. 
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about  Girishk,  near  which  village  I  would  locate  the  tribe  of 
Euergetae,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Alexander  was  bound 
for  Bactria,  but  was  forced  to  keep  to  the  main  roads,  admitting 
which,  we  can  practically  fix  the  route  as  given  above. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Bactrian  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
(PL  vi  fig.  ii)  there  is  a  silver  coin  of  Plato  Epiphanes,  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Eucratides  of  Bactria,  who  reigned  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  B.C.  It  has  been  surmised  that  Plato  Epiphanes 
was  King  of  Sist^n,  and  although  not  proved  the  theory  is  most 
su£Sestive,  and  certainly  deserves  mention. 

We  may  pass  over  the  Parthian  and  Sisdnian  dynasties,  only 
remarking  that  the  Arab  conquest  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the 
final  destruction  of  the  very  ancient  cities  of  Keikobdd  and  Garshdsp, 
and  the  foundation  of  Arab  towns  in  their  stead,  but  this  is  merely 
conjecture,  especially  as  the  invading  hordes  at  first  caused  the 
nomadisation  of  the  country. 

It  was  from  Sistin  that  the  SafT^r  dynasty  went  forth  to  win  an 
empire,  and  the  province  is  described  by  that  illustrious  traveller, 
Istakhri,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Zaranj  or  Zirra,  which 
was  evidently  immensely  strong.  He  concludes  his  description  of 
Sistin  as  follows :  "  Some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  is  barren 
and  sandy.  The  air  is  very  warm.  Here  they  have  dates :  there 
are  no  hills.  In  winter  there  is  no  snow:  in  general  there  is  a 
wind,  and  they  have  windmills  accordingly."  ^  When  one  reads  of 
the  numerous  bridges  and  boats,  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that 
to-day  both  are  equally  unknown  in  Sistin,  which  has  indeed  retro- 
graded in  every  way. 

In  A.H.  764  (1362),  Tfmur,  at  that  time  a  fugitive,  entered  the 
province  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horsemen  *  and  captured  many 
villages,  but  was  eventually  wounded  in  the  hand  and  foot  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Makrdn.  It  was  from  this  wound  that  he 
received  the  soubriquet  of  lang  or  lame,  which  accounts  for  the 
name  of  Tamerlane  by  which  he  is  still  known  in  Europe. 

In  A.H«  785  (1383),  Tfmtir  again  invaded  Sistdn,  after  massacring 
man^  woman,  and  child  in  Khorasin,  and  carried  Zirra  by  assault 
the  same  day  that  he  appeared  before  it     He  then  marched  on 

'  Sir  W.  008616/$  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  205X  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  record  of  the  travels  of  Istakhri. 
*  Cf.  Markham's  Persia^  p.  193  seq. 
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the  capital,  which  was  Zdhiddn,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  There  the 
resistance  was  desperate  and  the  Sistinis  fought  like  lions,  but 
they  were  no  match  for  the  irresistible  Tatir,  and  the  capital  was 
finally  captured,  the  entire  garrison  being  put  to  the  sword.  The 
whole  of  the  loot  was  sent  to  enrich  Samarkand,  the  muUds  were 
conveyed  to  Herdt,  and  Z^hiddn  was  given  over  to  the  jackaU 
who  still  form  its  inhabitants.  To  complete  the  catastrophe,  the 
great  dam,  then  known  as  the  Band-i-Rustam  but  later  termed  the 
Band-i- Akva  or  the  Afghan's  Dam,^  was  destroyed  by  the  mercOess 
Tfmtir,  or,  if  local  l^end  be  accepted,  by  his  son  Shih  Rukh. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  would  refer  to  the  physical  problems  of 
Sistdn,^  as  Shih  Rukh's  action  tended  to  change  the  conditions  of 
the  province  so  materially  that  it  still  presents  more  or  less  the 
same  appearance  to-day.  Sistin,  that  is  to  say,  the  lake  and  ddta 
formed  by  the  discharge  of  the  Helmand  and  other  less  important 
rivers,  was  at  some  remote  period  one  vast  lake.  Land  was  formed 
by  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  various  rivers  (of  which  the 
Helmand  is  by  far  the  most  important)  along  the  northern  portion 
of  this  lake,  but  this  is  now  desert,  while  inhabited  Sistin  to  the 
south  was  formed  by  the  drying  up  of  the  lake  itself,  owing  to  the 
decreased  volume  of  the  river,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  use  of 
the  water  for  purposes  of  cultivation. 

In  another  part  of  this  book  I  have  ventured  to  express  my 
opinion  that  Alexander's  march  with  a  large  army  and  a  huge 
camp  tends  to  show  that  Asia  was,  in  his  day,  not  so  arid  as  at 
present,  and  it  would  seem  possible  that,  in  a  sense,  my  observa- 
tions  in  Sistin  support  this  contention,  as  some  of  the  dry  maU 
courses  have  banks  more  than  200  feet  high,  while  elsewhere  tbey 
are  less  than  30  feet ;  also  to  the  south  of  the  district  the  water- 
worn  cliffs  are  very  striking. 

If  we  turn  to  modem  travellers,  we  find  that  M.  Khanikoffwas 
particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Birjand  river,  or  rather  its 
bed,  runs  right  across  the  Lut,  giving  evidence  that  the  rainfoll  was« 
at  no  very  distant  period,  much  greater.  Nowadays,  none  of  its 
water  ever  reaches  the  desert,  even  in  flood  time     Again,  Sir 

^  General  Houtum  Schindler,  who  is  so  great  an  authority  00  Persia* 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Afghins  were  termed  Aghvins  in  Sc£iivi  times. 

*  Vide  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  by  Dr  BeUew ;  Ferrier's 
Journeys  ;  and  Colonel  Yate's  Kkorasdn  and  Sistdn. 
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George  Birdwood  informed  me  that  India  was  being  ruined  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  destruction  of  her  forests,  when  Great  Britain 
appeared  on  the  scene  just  in  time.^  I  could  give  much  more 
evidence  of  a  similar  character. 

Sist^n  of  to-day  has  water  on  three  sides  for  part  of  the  year, 
the  Helmand  forming  its  eastern  boundary,  while  to  the  north  and 
west  lies  the  hdmun  or  lagoon,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 
To  the  south-east  of  inhabited  Sistdn  is  situated  the  Gaud-i-Zirra 
or  Hollow  of  Zirra,  which  is  connected  with  the  lagoon  by  the 
Sh^la,  a  watercourse  350  yards  wide,  with  banks  50  feet  high 
where  I  crossed  it  The  great  trough  itself  is  at  least  100  miles 
in  length  by  30  miles  in  width,  and  appears  to  have  received  either 
the  whole  of  the  present  water-supply  or  the  overflow  of  the 
old  and  greater  flood ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  its  vast  area.  The  Sh^la  runs  in  a  briny  stream  when  there  is  a 
large  accession  to  the  lake,  and  Captain  Jennings  describes  the 
parallel  waters  of  the  Sh^la  and  Helmand  flowing  in  opposite 
directions,  with  the  lowest  of  sand-ridges  intervening.  Nowadays, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  little  more  than  a  marsh  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  Gaud^  not  ten  per  cent  of  its  area  being  covered,  even  in  spring- 
time. If  Istakhri  be  correct,  it  would  appear  that  in  his  day 
the  Hirmand,  as  he  always  terms  it,  ran  down  to  the  Zirra  Lake, 
which  he  describes  as  being  30  farsakh  or  about  lOO  miles  in 
length  when  full.    This  would  seem  to  settle  the  question. 

Before  the  advent  of  Tfmiir  the  lame,  the  Helmand  was  dammed 
to  the  south-west  of  Rudb^r,  not  far  from  the  modem  Bandar 
Kamil  Khin,  by  the  Band-i-Avk  or  Akva,  which  is  shown  in 
Conolly's  map  as  the  Bund-i-Burmakoa.*  From  the  Avk  or  Akva 
dam  (the  modem  spelling  is  apparently  the  latter  form)  the  Rud-i- 
Hauzdclr,  a  wide  and  deep  canal,  was  drawn  off  to  water  the  district 
south  of  the  modem  inhabited  Sistdn,  where  the  traveller  of  to-day 
passes  deserted  towns  of  considerable  size.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Hauzdir,  which  is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  Rustam's  son, 
Farimurz,  was  impaled  by  Bahrim. 

The  main  river  then  ran  north-north-west  past  Shahristin 
and  Zihiddn,  villages  lining  its   banks  for   many  miles.     This 

'  It  was  not,  however,  until  comparatively  recently  that  scientific  forestry 
was  introduced,  and  to  this  delay  recent  £a.mines  may  be  pardy  attributed. 
'^  Journal  of  AsuUic  Society  of  Bengal^  voL  ix.  p.  724  (1840). 
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was  the  position  of  matters  before  the  Tatir  catacl3rsfn,  but  when 
Sh^  Rukh  destroyed  the  great  dam,  the  Hauzdir  district,  as 
may  be  imagined,  finally  lost  its  water-supply,  and  although  the 
Rud-i-Nasru  remained  the  main  stream,  a  new  channel  was  formed 
near  the  modem  dam,  which  encircled  the  ^  three  hilb  "  of  Sehkubi, 
then  uninhabited,  but  later  on  the  capital  of  Sist^n. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  was  no  further  important  alteration 
until  some  sixty  years  ago,  when,  according  to  Conolly,  who  was 
there  shortly  after,  the  whole  of  the  water  united  in  forming  a 
course  to  the  west  of  Ndd-i-Ali,  striking  off  near  the  modem  dam, 
and  consequently  Sistin  was  left  waterless.  In  despair,  all  classes 
united  and  constructed  a  dam  which,  however,  the  river  avoided, 
and  in  ConoUy's  time — ^he  travelled  in  1839 — ^nothing  more  was 
done.  Later  on,  perhaps  in  the  forties,  the  present  tamarisk  dam 
was  constructed,  and  the  Mddar  Ab  excavated,  no  light  task. 

The  course  of  the  river  remaining  unchanged,  when  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid  was  appointed  to  arbitrate  between  Persia  and 
Afghdnistin,  he  constituted  it  the  boundary  from  the  dam  down  to 
where  its  waters  discharged  into  the  lake.  Eight  years  ago 
however,  probably  as  the  result  of  deposited  silt,  the  river  began 
to  work  out  a  passage  further  west,  until  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  main  Helmand,  under  the  name  of  Rud-i-Periin,^  ran  parallel  to, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  ancient  Rud-i-Nasru,  destroying  JahanabM 
(mentioned  by  Ferrier),  Ibrahimabdd  and  Jalalabdd,  the  home  of 
the  Keiini  family.  It  is  expected  that  the  unbridled  stream  may 
finally  seek  its  original  course,  and  as  it  is  the  Afghins  can  Surly 
complain  that  they  are  left  high  and  dry,  the  Nid-i-Ali  brandh 
holding  little  water. 

To  resume  the  history,  afler  Tfmur  the  Keidni  tribe,  ynhkh 
claims  descent  from  the  Persian  royal  family  of  twenty-five  or  more 
centuries  ago,  appears  to  have  generally  ruled  the  province.  Its 
chief  was  sometimes  independent,  but  when  the  Sefavi  dynasty 
was  at  its  zenith,  he  naturally  acknowledged  the  overlordship  of 
Persia,  just  as  his  ancestors  had  probably  paid  tribute  to  Ac 
Uzbegs. 

When  Isfahin  was  besieged  by  the  Afghans,  MaHi  Mahmud, 
the  reigning  prince,  came  to  the  rescue  with  10,000  followers^  but 
as  the  invaders  promised  him  the  possession  of  Khorasin,  he  kft 

^  Rud-i-Periin  signifies  *'  River  of  the  Fairies." 
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the  royal  city  to  its  fata  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  captured  in 
Meshed  by  Nddir,  who  was  beginning  to  force  himself  to  the 
front,  and  his  heirs,  who  were  two  brothers,  sustained  a  seven 
years'  siege  on  the  Kuh-i-Kh6ja,  but  were  finally  conciliated 
and  submitted. 

Upon  the  death  of  N^dir  Shdh,  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan 
was  founded  by  Shih  Ahmad,  who  held  all  Eastern  Persia,  in- 
cluding Kiin  and  Sistin,  both  of  which  provinces  were  administered 
from  Herdt  The  Kei^ni  tribe  was  gradually  waning,  owing  to 
family  quarrels,  and  to  its  espousal  of  the  losing  side  at  the  death 
of  Ahmad  Shdh,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
N'ahrui^  tribe  of  Baluchis  was  invited  to  settle  in  Sistdn  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Shahrekis^  and  Sarbandis.' 

In  1833  the  Sistdnis  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Herdt  against 
the  Persians,  but  some  twenty  years  later  All  Khdn,  the  chief  of 
the  Sarbandi  tribe,  who  treated  Ferrier  with  true  hospitality,  in 
sfMte  of  pressure  from  his  neighbour  of  Chakansur  to  rob  and  kill 
him,  gave  in  his  adherence  to  Persia,  and  received  a  royal  bride, 
the  daughter  of  Bahrdm  Mirza^  who  was  escorted  to  Sehkuha, 
his  stronghold.  AH  Khdn's  hands  were  unfortunately  not  clean, 
as  he  had  blinded  his  eldest  brother's  son,  Lutf  AH  Khin,  in 
order  to  seize  the  chiefship,  and  he  was  besi^ed  and  killed  by 
another  of  his  nephews  Tij  Mohamed,  the  Shih's  cousin  being 
wounded  while  endeavouring  to  defend  her  husband,  after  which 
she  returned  to  Tehran,  and  is,  I  believe,  still  alive.  As  an  in- 
teresting souvenir  I  bought  a  carpet  that  was  looted  at  this  time, 
and  was  the  property  of  AH  Khin.  It  was  sold  to  me  by  one 
of  his  grand-nephews.  Tij  Mohamed  was  at  first  allowed  to 
hold  the  chiefship,  but  being  summoned  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Shih  at  Meshed,  he  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped,  and  thence- 

>  The  Nahnri  tribe  claims  descent  from  the  Arabs  of  Nahrawin.  In  Sistin 
there  are  perhaps  2000  families  under  its  chiefs  Seiid  Khin,  son  of  Sarddr 
Sharif  Kh^n. 

'  The  Shabrekts  to-day  have  no  importance,  bat  may  include  500  families. 

'  The  Sarbandts,  now  the  most  influential  tribe,  were  connected  with  the 
Brihu]s»  and  may  thus  be  aborigines ;  they  were  almost  annihilated  by  Timdr, 
who  transported  the  few  survivors  to  BuntjinL  Nidir  Shih  brought  back  a 
section  of  the  tribe  to  Sistin,  where  it  has  taken  fresh  root,  and  numbers  5000 
^milies. 

*  This  I  leanit  fi:om  M.  Khanikofi's  M/moire^  which  I  have  found  to  be 
most  vahiable. 
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forward  led  a  roving  life,  being  employed  by  the  late  Sir  Oliver 
St  John  at  Kandahdr,  and  finally  dying  at  Quetta. 

After  this  the  Persian  Government  gradually  took  possession 
of  Sistdn,  and  began  to  occupy  forts  across  the  Helmand,  but 
meanwhile  Shir  Ali  had  been  able  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the 
throne  of  Afghdnistin,  and  was  consequently  in  a  position  to 
oppose  this  process  of  absorption.  To  avoid  a  Perso-Afghin  war. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  finally  agreed  to  arbitrate  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  Sistin  Mission,  which  first  drevr 
British  attention  to  the  district,  was  the  result  Its  record  is  em- 
bodied  in  General  Goldsmid's  Eastern  Persia^  which  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information. 

The  position  was  one  of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
local  authorities,  which  was  mainly  the  result  of  ignorance.  The 
arbitrator  had  to  decide,  not  so  much  as  to  claims — ^both  the 
Afghans  and  Persians  having  laid  the  district  under  tribute  at 
various  periods — but  as  to  the  actual  status  quo.  The  Amir 
of  Kiin,  however,  imagined  that  the  British  Commissioner  wzs 
trying  to  seize  as  much  territory  as  possible  for  his  Government— 
Afghanistan  being  always  r^arded  by  Persians  as  a  province  of 
the  Indian  Empire — and  as  the  Persian  Commissioner  was  appa* 
rently  only  anxious  to  make  money ,^  he  saw  that  by  fostering  thi> 
mistaken  idea  he  could  advance  his  private  interests. 

Reading  through  the  account,  one  is  mainly  struck  by  the 
hostility  displayed  by  the  Amir  of  Kdin,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
province,  and  still  more  by  the  extraordinary  forbearance  shown  b\' 
the  British  Mission,  which  was  thrown  away  on  the  rough  people 
they  had  to  deal  with.  Not  being  able  to  make  a  full  enquin\ 
General  Goldsmid  returned  to  Tehrdn,  where  he  gave  his  decisioa 
by  which,  as  before  stated,  the  Helmand  was  made  the  boundary. 
thus  giving  to  Persia  practically  the  whole  of  the  revenue-pa>'in^ 
portion.  However,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  both  parties,  but  the  decision  was  upheld. 

Sistin  was  again  more  or  less  lost  sight  of,  although  occasionally 
visited  by  British  '  and  Russian  officers,  until  the  opening  up  of  the 

^  For  his  bad  behaviour  he  was  punished  by  the  Persian  GovenuneoL 

'  In  the  winter  of  1893-4,  Colonel  Yate  made  a  toor  in  the  district  ts« 

impression  he  produced  being  so  great,  that  I  heard  that  the  **  Lord  Sihib ' 

was  in  Sistdn. 
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Quetta-Nushki-Khorasin  road,  which  was  one  result  of  the  Perso- 
Afgfain  Boundary  Commission,  and  in  this  connection  it  was  visited 
by  Captain  Webb  Ware  in  1897.  A  Russian  Vice-Consul  was 
appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  and  about  the  same  time  I  was 
instructed  to  found  a  Consulate,  which  accounts  for  my  presence  in 
the  district 


2  A 


^  kirhXn  shawi. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  SISTAN  CONSULATE 

"There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured." 

— Shakespeare,  Senry  IV.,  Part  IL 

Having  in  the  previous  chapter  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
province  for  which  we  were  bound,  I  will  again  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  narrative. 

I  thought  that  I  was  ahead  of  Wood,  but  having  no  news  oi 
him,  we  quitted  Robit  Kala,  and  after  crossing  an  open  watcr^ied, 
effected  a  junction  with  the  track  from  Fahraj,  which  I  carefulh' 
scanned,  hoping  to  see  signs  of  my  fellow-traveller.  Howen^er 
finding  none,  I  erected  a  pile  of  stones  in  which  I  inserted  a  note. 
At  thirteen  miles  we  passed  a  spring  of  sweet  water  at  the  stage 
of  Kuh-i-Malik-i-Sii,'  and  there,  at  last,  I  found  the  unmistakable 
tracks  of  the  cyclometer,  and  so  knew  that  Wood  was  in  touch 
with  the  advance  camp: 

At  this  point  we  were  skirting  the  base  of  a  low,  blad. 
commonplace  hill,  such  as  one  sees  in  thousands  throi^bost 
Sarhad,  and  it  was  with  quite  a  sense  of  disappointment  that  «c 
>  Or  Hin  of  the  Black  Chief. 
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noted  that  this  was  the  point  where  the  British  and  Persian 
Empires  met  the  state  of  Afghinistdn,  the  name  of  Kuh-i-Malik- 
i-Sii  being  a  familiar  one  to  frontier  officers,  although  it  had 
never,  I  believe,  been  visited  until  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
was  selected  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  who  remarked  that  it 
was  the  first  hill  met  with  to  the  south-west  in  a  suitable 
position  for  terminating  the  Sistin  boundary,  which  was  accord- 
ingly delimitated  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Sistdn  dam  to  this  low 
black  hill,  but  ho  boundary  pillars  were  erected  It  was  not  until 
1896  that  the  Perso-Baluch  and  the  Baluch-Afghin  frontiers  were 
demarcated,  and  not  until  after  my  visit  that  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  this,  the  north-west  boundary  pillar  of  our  great  Indian 
Empire,  was  finally  fixed  by  Mr  G.  P.  Tate,  of  the  Indian  Survey, 
who  has  been  more  than  fifteen  years  in  Baluchistan. 

At  the  stage  of  Hurmak  I  found  Wood  and  party,  the  latter, 
including  the  camels,  being  quite  worn  out  After  quitting  me  at 
Lidis,  he  had  travelled  due  west  as  far  as  Galugdn  across 
unexplored  country,  finding  the  passage  through  the  hills  very 
easy.  Thence,  in  order  to  gain  the  open  level  desert,  he  had 
crossed  the  Galugin  plain,  some  thirty  miles  wide,  but  had  found 
the  Rud-i-Mdhi,  which  leads  through  the  western  range  of  Sarhad, 
very  difficult  for  a  tel^;raph  line,  the  road  running  down  the  river- 
bed, which  is  fringed  by  high  precipitous  cliffs.  He  had  thence 
rejoined  me  via  Duzdip  or  the  Bandits'  Pool,  a  suggestive  and 
appropriate  name.  As  the  pads  of  his  camels  were  terribly  worn, 
we  calculated  out  our  supplies  and  decided  to  halt  a  day,  as  at 
Hurmak  was  the  last  fresh  water  we  should  enjoy  until  we  drank 
of  the  Helmand. 

When  the  journey  was  resumed,  the  unending  succession  of 
stony  Molas,  up  and  down  which  our  horses  had  been  stumbling, 
came  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  we  entered  an  apparently  boundless 
level  {dain,  the  contemplation  of  which  was  at  first  quite  oppressive. 
Strangely  enough,  its  vastness,  and  perhaps  the  growing  warmth 
of  the  day  (although  at  8  A.M.  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty- 
four  degrees),  produced  the  same  feeling  that  is  experienced  upon 
landing  after  a  long  sea  voyage.  Even  the  horses  were  affected  by 
lassitude,  although  they  were  soon  able  to  appreciate  the  change 
We  halted  in  the  waterless  waste  near  some  bushes  suitable  for 
fuel,  and  as  these  were  the  last  we  should  meet  with,  all  the  spare 
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camels  were  loaded  up  with  firewood,  and  we  prepared  three  or  four 
sackfuls  of  charcoal. 

The  following  morning  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Shfla,' 
erroneously  termed  Shelag,  which  held  large  poob  of  brine»  on 
which  a  few  duck  were  disporting  themselves.  One  of  these  we 
hit,  but  so  thick  were  its  feathers  that  three  or  more  barrels 
were  necessary  to  bag  it,  and  after  all  it  was  pronounced  to 
be  uneatable.  Crossing  the  wide  and  deep  river-bed  di^onally, 
we  ascended  the  left  bank,  and  approached  the  first  group 
of  ruins,  consisting  of  domes  on  an  apparently  artificial  mound, 
from  which  we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  district  originally 
watered  from  the  Helmand  by  the  Rud-i-Hauzdir.  We  camped 
near  Girdi  Chdh,  the  half-way  house  at  which  my  post  was  after- 
wards installed,  visiting  the  immense  ruins  of  Ramrud  in  the 
evening,  where  the  mud  houses,  after  being  so  long  deserted,  axe 
still  almost  fit  for  habitation. 

Girdi  Chih,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  is  of  importaxKae, 
both  from  its  position  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  possesses  the 
only  drinkable  water  for  many  miles,  and  even  that  is  much 
contaminated  It  is  therefore  of  necessity  visited  by  the  caravans 
which  have  cut  across  Afghan  territory,  as  well  as  by  those  which 
have  kept  to  Persian  soil  My  postal  sawdrs  began  cultivatii^ 
a  little  grain  and  cleaned  out  the  wells,  so  that  in  time  a  village 
may  spring  up,  which  will  be  the  greatest  boon  to  caravans,  most 
of  which  avoid  the  cut-up  surface  of  Sistin,  and  after  sendix^  in 
for  supplies,  skirt  the  western  edge  of  the  lagoon. 

The  next  march  ran  through  a  district  covered  with  deserted 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  are  even  now  habitable^  but 
alas  1  there  is  no  water.  At  the  seventh  mile  we  passed  to  the 
east  of  an  artificial  mound,  which  is  covered  with  tombsL  Its 
name  is  Khik-Mohamed-Dervish,  signifying  that  on  it  are  buried 
the  remains  of  Mohamed,  a  saintly  character.  The  country,  when 
not  bare,  was  covered  with  tamarisk,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Sistin 
Mission  roots  of  reeds  were  visible,  and  the  country  was,  it  is 
stated,  annually  flooded  until  about  1866. 

We  rose  over  a  five-foot  bank,  which  ran  out  of  sight  east  and 
west,  and  was  evidently  used  to  limit  the  inundations,  dose  bjr 

^  Sh^la  is  an  Arabic  term  for  a  body  of  water ;  c£  MaskUa^  signifyiag  ft 
swamp,  the  name  for  the  district  behind  Bushire. 
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which  was  Kundar,  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  Continuing  on  across  the  bare  level  plain,  we 
kept  to  the  west  of  Hauzdir,  an  important  town  in  ancient  days,^ 
and  camped  at  Asak  Chdh,  where  we  found  several  wells  of  in- 
different water,  with  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood 
At  length  we  were  within  a  short  march  of  inhabited  Sistin,  and 
so  were  desirous  of  completing  the  few  remaining  miles  that 
intervened  between  us  and  supplies  of  flour  and  forage,  the  want 
of  which  had  caused  us  much  anxiety.  We  afterwards  learned 
that  a  relief  train  had  passed  and  missed  us  near  Girdi  Chih. 

We  rode  across  a  turfy  plain,  and  soon  reached  the  first  irriga- 
tion canal,  some  fourteen  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 
Our  horses  at  last  were  happy,  and  drank  and  drank  until  we 
forced  them  on  from  motives  of  hiunanity.  Skirting  the  water- 
worn  difls  we  soon  sighted  Varmil,  a  large  village  of  perhaps  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  On  alighting  at  our  camp,  we  beheld  sack 
upon  sack  of  barley  and  flour,  which  proved  that  we  were  once 
again  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  as  we  had  not  a  day's  rations  in 
hand,  our  satisfaction  was  immense. 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  resemblance  that  exists  between 
Sistin  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Sarhad  and  Palestine  on 
the  other.  Sistin  absolutely  depends  on  the  Helmand,  much  as 
Egypt  does  on  the  Nile,  both  districts  being  the  granaries  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  Again,  in  Sarhad,  just  as  in  Palestine,  drought 
renders  the  land  uninhabitable,  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
dying  from  want  of  nourishment,  and,  during  my  journey  across 
Sarhad,  every  enquiry  as  to  absent  tribes  elicited  the  invariable 
reply  of  *'  Gone  to  Sistin." 

In  the  same  way  as  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  later  on  Jacob, 
were  forced  to  seek  Egypt,  to  preserve  their  families  alive,  so  to- 
day the  nomads  of  Sarhad  are  collected  in  and  round  Sistin, 
although  the  skeletons  that  we  passed  proved  that  there  had  been 
a  considerable  loss  of  life  on  the  road.  To  complete  the  parallel, 
just  as  the  traveller  to  Egypt  traversed  the  Arabian  Desert,  partly 
in  sight  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  too  the  famine-stricken  herds- 

'  Haitidir,  as  we  saw  it,  is  compaiadvelx  modem,  and  consisted  of  an 
irregular,  many-sided  wall,  inside  which  were  hundieds  of  bouses,  the  largest 
being  two-storied  It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Riis  tribe,  but  the 
Sarbandi  chie(  hairing  gained  a  footing  by  mairiage,  seized  the  fort  and 
dispossessed  its  previous  owners,  most  of  whom  were  probably  killed. 
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men  painfully  urge  their  worn-out  flocks  across  the  desert  to 
Sistdn  and  see  the  great  hdmun,  and  then  the  glistening  Heimand, 
which,  like  the  Nile,  guarantees  the  wanderer  and  his  flocks  fixMn 
death  by  hunger. 

From  Varmil  NasruUa  Khdn  proceeded  to  Nasratabid,  the 
capital,  to  arrange  for  our  reception,  and  we  were  very  glad  of  a 
halt.  Our  first  visit  to  the  lake  revealed  a  perfectly  open  sheet  of 
water  covered  with  myriads  of  wild-fowl,  all  of  which  were  well  out 
of  range.  While  we  looked  on,  feeling  rather  depressed  as  there 
are  no  rafts  at  Varmil,  the  birds  rose  with  a  roar  exactly  resembling 
the  surf  beating  on  a  rocky  shore. 

Finding  that  our  chances  of  the  longed-for  wild-fowl  shooting 
were  nil  in  this  part  of  Sistdn,  we  turned  our  attention  to  two  or 
three  gardens  containing  fine  vines,  which  were  said  to  be  fidl  of 
black  partridges.  After  scrambling  over  thorn-protected  walk  and 
jumping  from  trench  to  trench  (the  vines  being  grown  in  this 
manner),  we  finally  put  up  a  brace  of  partridges  which  were  being 
stalked  by  a  jackal,  and  were  fortunate  in  bagging  all  three. 

Returning  to  the  camp  in  triumph,  we  found  that  the  Governor 
had  sent  down  an  official  to  look  after  us  and  escort  us  to  Nas- 
ratabid.  We  marched  in  two  stages  to  the  capital,  and  although 
we  made  a  detour  to  the  west,  to  avoid  the  deeper  irrigation 
channels,  yet  many  of  our  camels  fell  and  wetted  their  loads 
The  abddri  camel  which  carried  our  lunch  stuck  so  firmly  that  the 
bank  had  to  be  ramped,  and  the  poor  ''  ship  of  the  desert,"  which  is 
helpless  and  miserable  in  water,  was  hauled  and  lifted  on  to  diy 
ground  by  a  gang  of  men.  Some  of  the  channels  were  thirty  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  deep,  so  that  even  one's  saddlery  suflered  some- 
what, although  later  on  we  underwent  much  worse  experiencesL 

Two  Turkoman  couriers,  who  had  come  down  from  Medicd 
with  the  first  home  post  since  we  left  Yezd  in  October,  headed  the 
sowdrs  in  the  inevitable  procession,  and  about  four  miles  from  the 
fort  we  were  met  by  Mir  Masum  Khin,  the  Governor,  a  boy  o( 
nineteen,  whom,  however,  I  took  to  be  at  least  twenty-five,  parth' 
because  he  wore  blue  spectacles.  This  being  the  night  before 
the  first  day  of  Ramazin,  the  month  of  fasting,  after  being  gnxtud 
by  the  garrison,  armed  with  ancient  guns  resembling  gas-pipet 
and  headed  by  a  band,  which  discoursed  weird  and  plaintive  music, 
we  were  left  to  settle  into  camp. 
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Having  been  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  discrepancies  in  the 
various  accounts  of  the  capital  that  I  have  read,  I  propose  to 
explain  how  matters  are  to-day. 

When  the  Persian  Government  was  established  in  Sistin,  a 
fortified  residence  for  its  ruler  was  a  necessity.  It  was  moreover 
important  that  his  residence  should  be  as  near  the  Persian  side  of 
the  province  as  possible,  in  order  to  provide  for  reverses,  and 
naturally  the  question  of  supplies  also  came  in  for  consideration. 
The  present  fortified  village  was  accordingly  built  some  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  Amir  of  Kiin,  almost  touching  the  important  village 
of  Huseinabdd,  which  now  has  some  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

At  first  apparently  the  name  of  the  fort  was  Nisirabdd,  and  it 
is  so  termed  by  the  members  of  the  Goldsmid  Mission,  but  its 
present  name  is  Nasratabdd.  It  consists  of  an  enclosure  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  square,  surrounded  by  thirty-foot  walls  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  with  towers  at  close  intervals.  Running  all 
round  is  a  protected  way,  which  is  loop-holed,  and  there  is  a  deep 
ditch,  sometimes  filled  with  water.  Inside  there  are  some  fifty 
to  one  hundred  shops,  mainly  occupied  by  soldiers,  who,  during 
their  term  of  service  in  Sistin,  devote  themselves  to  trade,  and  are 
scarcely  ever  taken  away  from  the  fort  The  interior  is  not  entirely 
occupied  by  houses,  and  little  patches  of  grain  may  occasionally 
be  seen  growing ;  as  is  always  the  case  with  Persian  troops,  donkeys 
are  everywhere  to  the  fore.  At  the  north-west  comer  is  the  Ark 
or  Reduit,  Its  profile  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
fort,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  but  as  the  matter  was  of  no  import- 
ance, I  did  not  ask  any  questions,  which  are  sure  to  arouse  sus- 
picion, the  meanest  mud  tower  being  guarded  as  jealously  as  Mont 
Valferien.^  The  four  gateways  are  closed  at  sunset,  after  which 
ceremony  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sentry-go,  although,  no 
doubt,  some  soldiers  sleep  in  the  guard-rooms. 

Nasratabid  is  garrisoned  by  two  Kdin  r^ments,  one  of  which  is 
disbanded  at  home,  while  the  other  supplies  the  shop-keepers  for 
the  capital  in  the  intervals  of  their  military  duties.  They  are 
armed  with  the  useless^lf^oi/,  although  I  understand  that  at  Birjand 
there  is  a  store  of  Wemdl  rifles,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  do 
not  constitute  a  formidable  body  of  fighting  men.  The  score  of 
gunners  bail  from  Tabriz  and  hold  a  better  position,  of  which  they 
'  In  EasUm  Persia  several  anecdotes  are  given,  bearing  out  this  statement 
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take  the  fullest  advantage  by  carrying  on  a  monqr-lending  business 
and  charging  500  per  cent  as  a  minimum  I  To  borrow  from  a 
gunner  in  Persia  means  more  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  in  England 

We  returned  the  Governor's  call  the  day  after  our  arrival,  and, 
upon  entering  the  village,  turned  sharp  to  the  right  and  passed  a 
rusty  cannon,  with  its  rammer  stuck  in  its  mouth,  and  about  six 
gunners  drawn  up  behind  it  We  thence  rode  through  a  second 
gateway,  finally  alighting  at  a  low  door  and  skirting  a  pool  of  water 
where  two  swans  were  swimming  about,  we  entered  a  mean  room  in 
which  Mir  Masum  Kh^n  received  us.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
Hishmat-ul-Mulk^  himself  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Amir^  and  had 
been  Governor  of  Sistdn  for  the  last  six  years,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  vizier. 

He  was  rather  sallow  and  unwholesome-looking,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  ignorant  and  somewhat  conceited,  having  been  a 
Governor  surrounded  by  menials  all  his  life.  However,  we  got  00 
well  enough,  especially  as  I  had  no  cases  to  settle  with  him,  in 
which  event  I  think  that  there  would  have  been  difficulties,  as  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Sarddr  Sherif  Khin,  must  have  been 
taken  into  account 

The  political  situation  in  Sistin  at  the  time  of  our  arrival 
decidedly  interesting,  as,  owing  to  Mir  Masum  Khdn's  close 
nection  with  the  Nahrui  tribe,  Sarddr  Seiid  Khdn,  his  maternal 
uncle  and  its  chief,  had  become  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Sistin,  and, 
not  unnaturally,  made  himself  disliked  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
province.  Upon  being  repeatedly  petitioned,  the  Hishmat-ul-Mmtk 
decided  to  send  his  eldest  son  by  an  inferior  wife  to  replace  his  half- 
brother,  putting  him  in  chai^  of  Abdul  Wahib  Bqg,  brother  of 
Mohamed  Rezd  Khin's  mother. 

The  new  Governor  and  party  reached  Sistin  eariy  in  January 
1 898,  and  asked  to  have  the  fort  handed  over  to  them.  Mir  Masum 
Khdn,  however,  had  no  intention  of  throwing  up  die  sponge, 
and  pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse  for  delay.  Thus  matters  dragged 
on  for  about  three  months,  there  being  two  Governors  in  Sistin. 
Mir  Masum,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  possession,  and  the 
regiment  was  also  on  his  side;  To  end  the  complication,  Abdul 
Wahib  collected  his  party  with  a  view  to  rushing  the  foft,  but  after 
a  conflict  he  was  deserted,  and  had  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
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Meanwhile,  a  strong  desire  for  his  death  had  grown  up,  and  the 
pretext  was  soon  forthcoming,  as  he  had  been  implicated  in  the 
assassination  of  a  certain  Dervish  Khin,  who  was  murdered  on  his 
retura  from  Meshed,  a  short  distance  from  Tabas,  and  whose  family 
lived  in  Sistin  and  was  clamouring  for  vengeance.  Abdul  Wahib 
Beg,  however,  swore  to  be  a  supporter  of  Mir  Masum — ^the 
half-brother  apparently  counted  for  nothing — and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  was  to  proceed  to  Meshed,  in  order  to  try  and  win  over  the 
Govemor*General  to  his  new  views.  In  spite  of  this,  as  his  fidelity 
was  doubtful,  it  was  finally  decided  to  kill  him,  and  one  day,  in 
broad  daylight,  he  was  shot  with  a  revolver.  He  rushed  off  from 
the  fort,  pursued  by  his  assassin  to  the  Deputy-Governor's  house, 
and,  upon  his  promising  to  die  speedily,  no  more  shots  were  fired, 
but  he  was  carefully  watched  to  see  that  he  did  not  break  his  word ! 
The  murderer  then  rode  quietly  off  towards  Birjand  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  Amir  of  K^n — at  least  so  it  was  stated' — and  every  one  con- 
sidered that  the  atmosphere  had  been  cleared ! 

It  is  appalling  to  note  that  murder  is  considered  as  a  mere 
trifle,  just  like  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  as  a  Persian  remarked  to 
me ;  but  yet  I  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  only 
some  four  centuries  ago,  similar  views  were  entertained,  at  any  rate 
in  Southern  Europe,  while  in  Chitril  it  is  only  the  successful 
assassin  who  is  lauded. 

The  HishmaUul'Mulk^  upon  receiving  information  of  what  had 
happened,  was  furious,  not  only  on  account  of  the  murder,  but  also 
at  his  orders  being  slighted,  and  instructed  Purdil  Khin,  the  one- 
armed  Sarbandi  chief,  to  drive  out  the  Nahruis  and  to  use  force 
should  Mir  Masum  decline  to  leave  Sistia^  A  sharp  skirmish  or 
two  ensued,  just  about  the  date  of  my  arrival,  and  the  Nahruis 
finally  crossed  into  Afghin  territory,  to  await  further  developments, 
while  Mir  Masum  tried  to  avoid  leaving  SistiiL 

I  may  here  perhaps  anticipate  events  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
finally  did  quit  Sistdn  and  visited  his  father  at  Tun,  who  merely 
said  to  him,  "^  Masum,  by  killing  Abdul  Wahib  you  have  knocked 
my  staff  from  my  hand."  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  him,  but 
his  two  chief  advisers  were  seized  and  severely  beaten,  upon  which 
he  fied  by  night  to  Birjand,  where  his  imcle  showed  him  every 

'  The  order  was  that  he  might  resist  so  for  as  to  kill  one  man,  but  that  if  he 
vent  further,  he  was  to  be  killed  himsel£ 
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kindness,  and  where  he,  too,  was  awaiting  further  devdopoients^ 
when  I  passed  through  in  the  autumn  of  1899.  I  last  heard  of  him 
at  Quetta. 

After  spending  but  four  days  at  Nasratabid,  we  returned  to 
Varmil,  where  I  had  finally  arranged  to  meet  Webb  Wart  We 
had  hoped,  as  mentioned  above,  to  have  seen  one  another  on  the 
frontier,  but  owing  to  supply  difficulties,  he  had  been  somewlut 
delayed,  and  so  had  very  kindly  crossed  the  desert  and  foUoved 
me  up  to  Sistdn. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  handing  over  papers,  books,  etc,  and 
in  exchanging  news,  after  which  Webb  Ware,  followed  by  Wood, 
marched  off  south.  There  were  heartrending  scenes  between  the 
servants,  both  camps  being  dissolved  in  tears,  and  Wood  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  his  party  to  start  My  feeling  of  loneliness  was 
for  a  short  time  staved  off,  as  Tate,  who  had  also  joined  my  camp, 
agreed  to  visit  the  Kuh-i-Khoja,  and  the  following  morning  saw  us 
on  the  march  to  the  north-west 

If  Sistin  be  the  centre  of  the  Persian  heroic  age,  the  Koh-i- 
Khoja,  its  only  hill,  naturally  plays  a  great  part,  and  fully  merits 
some  mention.  From  whatever  direction  the  traveller  approaches 
the  province,  he  descries  a  low,  flat-topped  hill  like  a  dinix^ 
table,  and  if  those  articles  were  in  use  in  Persia,  I  feel  sure  thait 
we  should  have  another  "Table  Mountaia"  Curiously  encogii, 
the  Thabas  Induna  to  the  north-east  of  Buluwayo  closely  resembles 
the  Kuh-i-Khoja.  On  its  summit  Mozilikatzi  dealt  out  griir 
justice. 

Kuh-i-Zor,  Kuh-i-Rustam,  or  Kuh-i-Khoja,  the  latter  term 
being  almost  universal  nowadays,  is  generally  more  or  less  of  an 
island,  although  at  the  time  of  the  Goldsmid  Mission  the  lake 
was  waterless.^  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  in  order  to  approach 
it  we  employed  tutin  or  reed  rafts,  which  resemble  bisected  coarse 
and  are  very  fairly  steady.  The  water  being  shallow,  we  had  to 
wade  in  for  some  distance,  and,  upon  reaching  the  raft,  we  sat  upoa 
a  roll  of  felts.  The  ordinary  tutin  is  some  nine  feet  long  and  two 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  lasts  about  ninety  days,  after  which  the 
reeds  rot  We  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  being  slowly  panted 
across  the  open  water,  which  was  brackish  and  perhaps  four  fees 
deep,  there  being  very  few  reeds  in  this  particular  sectioa. 

^  It  was  also  dried  up  upon  my  return  to  Sistdn  in  the  antumn  of  iS9^ 


The  Kid^Eb:^  zsks  jcc  xsr  mme  ne  jiair.  anf  5s  zmivt 
acocssSife  CXI  t^  ^''"^-^  amr  smmr^BSC      .  ssp"    iiimi  inr 
is  appie-diapedL  vxx  a  l^m-^*-  if  acinic  z.  sue  iihr?r  x 
eraOy  appealed  ir.  '*^'*-  as  ai  -rii-ng^  riiimrg-  xtiil  octdt  oi  acmrL 
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domes  of  mod,  or  ctac  cairns  Triri  pillars.  Ai  trccsazifs  it  pcccJe 
have  been  boricd  tip  bcte^  'cc  w  nu^i  ^iccicse  rfrar  trie  w*2cr  Sr::ci 
the  tanks  most  hai»e  beer:  ^^i^zrjziis,  and  rifs  bursal  ahcv*  ^I'^c^ui 
Struck  me  as  a  cctjccs  cisc-c  I-  trc  3cc±-w»st  ocrrer  we 
espied  a  white  patrft.  aiui  J-cnd  fr  t.:^  be  cn^r^rsd  w^th  black  <gnnrs 
of  the  sixe  of  peas  aH  occq^-ajeif  v,^-tri*r,  r'cT:  fea^e  scrjce  been 
pronounced  boayo'Cal  rra^rpd-cv: 

At  the  nortfaem  cad  s  the  *h~e  ct  true  Kk,:<z  Ghaltizi,  a  dccied 
building  of  mde  coostructicn,  nv?arie  wrirrh  tbe  sairt  reposes  crxier 
a  tomb  composed  of  son-dned  brjcks,  tventv  feet  in  lec^th,  and  at 
the  entrance  aie  two  stooe  we^ghrs.  If  any  oce  iralrrn  a  petition 
to  the  KkofAt  he  sleeps  on  his  doorstep,  ary!  ff  his  desire  be  granted, 
he  is  thrown  several  feet  by  some  scpemarr.Tal  force,  otherwise 
nothing  happens ! 

At  the  iremal  equinox  the  k^wer  classes  nm  foot-races  and  put 
the  we^;ht  with  the  stones  lefeiicd  to  abore;  while  the  Khdns  ride 

'  Vide  paper  bf  Gcseral  Bcresfcrd  \jonrxL  Jcurmal  ef  the  R.  C.  S^  rot  xliv. 
p.  US  (i«74;. 
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races,  albeit  a  worse  race-course  it  is  impossible  to  find.  There  is 
also  a  custom  of  throwing  burnt  wheat  on  to  one  of  the  little 
shrines,  termed  the  Zi^rat-i-Gandum-i-Pirin  or  Shrine  of  the  Wheat 
of  the  Holy  Men.  This  ensures  a  good  harvest,  but  I  coold  not 
learn  the  origin  of  the  practice.  As  the  remainder  of  the  wheat  is 
eaten,  it  is  probably  of  pre-Mohamedan  origin ;  in  any  case,  it  is 
a  widely-spread  custom,  and  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  d^ys 
when  the  generative  power  was  worshipped.^ 

Tate  left  on  the  following  morning  in  a  dust  storm,  and  I  spent 
a  day  on  the  lagoon,  shooting  coots  from  the  tutin ;  they  migfat 
have  been  numbered  by  thousands,  and  rose  at  about  forty  j^avds. 
Before  leaving,  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  "Table  Mountain,"*  and 
noticing  that  there  were  the  marks  of  a  dried-up  spring  in  Kaklar, 
as  also  of  a  kandt^  was  told  that  Ali  had  destroyed  the  water-supply. 
Why  and  when,  none  could  say.  As  we  were  examining  the  rums, 
a  wild  cat,  like  a  miniature  tiger,  sprang  out  of  a  hole,  and  nearly 
knocked  down  Kkdn  Bahddur  Asghar  Ali,  whom  Tate  had  left  with 
me,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  my  party. 

From  Kuh-i-Khoja  I  decided  to  march  across  to  the  Band-i- 
Sist^n  on  the  Helmand.  At  Dolatabdd,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sarbandi,  the  approaches  had  been  flooded,  and  the  village  reixlered 
practically  an  island,  while  sentry-go  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

All  the  villages  in  Sistin  are  built  on  dung-hills,  as  I  believe 
they  generally  are  in  Egypt,  the  reason  being,  that  when  the 
country  is  inundated,  the  villages  form  islands.  Imagine  a 
collection  of  squalid,  dome-shaped  mud  huts,  with  a  manure  heap 
and  a  donkey  in  front,  and  the  type  of  Sistdn  village  is  grasped 
There  are  a  few  low-walled  enclosures,  with  vines,  mulbeiTies, 
and  pomegranates,  but  these  are  all  quite  young,  and  Sistin  is  sdll 
as  treeless  west  of  the  Helmand  as  when  ConoUy  drew  attention 
to  this  fact. 

From  Dolatabdd  we  marched  to  Sehkuha,  distant  but  six  miles, 
passing  Kala-i-Sdm  on  the  way.  This  ruined  fort,  built  by  or 
named  after  the  grandfather  of  Rustam,  was  destroyed  by  the  new 
course  adopted  by  the  Helmand,  as  mentioned  in  the  pievioiis 

^  Cf.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bought  2nd  ed.  voL  ii.  pp.  130  r/  Mff ^  190  «f 
seqq.  In  the  examples  quoted  Mr  Frazer  advances  the  theoiy  that  ^be 
killing  of  the  com  spirit  (represented  here  by  the  burnt  com)  was 
to  ensure  a  good  harvest  in  the  coming  year. 
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chapter.  Sehkuha  is  shown  in  maps  6f  Sistdn  as  its  chief  town,  but 
to-day  it  possesses  a  population  of  less  than  one  thousand  souls, 
including  a  garrison  of  fifty  soldiers.  On  one  of  the  three  hills  lies 
the  somewhat  pretentious  abode  built  by  AH  Khdn  for  his  roy^l 
bride.  It  b  said  that  he  owed  his  downfall  to  the  fact  that  upon 
his  return  from  Persia  he  wished  to  form  a  Court,  and  was  not 
content  with  the  free  and  easy  Baluch  manners.  This  naturally 
made  him  unpopular,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  deserted  at 
the  critical  moment 

The  fort  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  a  Baluchi  onset,  and 
is  rather  picturesque,  the  irr^ularities  of  the  ground  enhancing  its 
formidable  appearance.  One  morning  we  rode  to  the  water-worn 
difb  to  the  south,  which  are  composed  of  a  very  soft  clay,  so  soft, 
indeed,  that  after  rain  their  slopes  must  be  impassable. 

From  Sehkuha,  continuing  the  tour,  we  marched  to  Deh  Sukhta 
or  the  Burnt  Village.  We  had  just  reached  camp  when  Purdil 
Khin  came  riding  by  with  some  forty  sawdrs^  having  expelled  the 
rebels  from  Sistin.  He  is  one-armed,  the  result  of  a  fall  off  a 
donkey  in  extreme  youth,  and  struck  me  as  being  frank  and  a 
gentleman.  He  is  also  very  much  better  informed  than  his 
countrymen,  by  whom  he  is  respected,  although  his  enemies  speak 
slightingly  of  him  as  ''only  three-quarters  of  a  man." 

Before  reaching  the  next  stage  we  had  to  cross  the  Rud-i-Sistin, 
vrhich  took  the  best  part  of  a  day.  At  IChoja  Ahmad,  some  four 
miles  from  the  dam,  it  was  forty  yards  wide,  and  in  parts  over  six 
feet  deep.  The  horses  and  mules  swam  across,  the  kit  being  slowly 
transferred  to  the  right  bank  in  the  one  tutin  of  which  the  village 
boasted,  and  the  camels  managed  to  walk  across  in  some  five  feet  of 
water.  About  half-way  through  these  operations,  it  was  rumoured 
that  Sarddr  Seiid  Khan's  party  had  crossed  the  Helmand  to  loot  the 
village,  whereupon  an  exodus  took  place,  until  we  promised  the 
frightened  peasants  our  protection. 

We  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  the  classic  Etymander,  as  the 
Hdmand  was  tiermed  more  than  two  thousand  years  aga  It  is  a  fine 
river,  apparently  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  opposite  the  Tower 
of  London,  and,  after  many  months  of  travel  in  "  a  barren  and  dry 
land,  where  no  water  is,"  the  sight  of  so  noble  a  river  filled  the 
<mfff^  with  the  keenest  exhilaration.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  of  travel  is  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  simplest 
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pleasure  is  appreciated.  After  a  long  march  in  the  sun,  a  few 
trees  and  running  water  appear  a  paradise,  and  an  omelet  or 
vegetables,  after  long  abstention,  give  much  more  pleasure  than 
the  most  epicurean  feast  at  home.  Once  back  in  England  the 
good  fare  is  revelled  in  for  one  or  two  days,  after  which  the 
status  quo  ante  is  revived,  and  the  cultivated  palate  regains  its 
normal  condition. 

The  Band-i-Sistdn  is  a  very  trumpery  concern,  but  perhaps  its 
strength  lies  in  its  weakness,  as  it  is  easily  repaired,  and  a  stone 
dam  might  cause  the  river  to  change  its  course,  if  constructed  at  this 
point  At  the  time  of  the  Sistdn  Mission  the  dimensions  were — 
total  length  720  feet,  greatest  breadth  1 10  feet,  and  depth  18  feeL  At 
the  period  of  my  visit,  its  breadth  and  depth  had  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  although  the  river  was  very  low,  water  trkided 
through  and  over  the  band.  The  only  material  used  was  tamarisk* 
stakes  of  no  great  thickness  being  driven  into  the  river-bed,  around 
which  were  twisted  smaller  branches.  Roughly  constructed  f^yji^r^ 
are  added  to  solidify  the  structure,  which  is,  however,  destroyed 
every  year,  and  Sistin  is  practically  waterless  when  the  snow  wat9 
from  the  Berber  hills  is  exhausted,  until  thousands  of  \411agcr5 
repair  the  dam. 

There  is  said  to  be  one  excellent  sort  of  fish  in  the  HehnandL 
but  the  few  we  caught  were  most  insipid.  After  being  six  years  in 
Persia  I  unpacked  my  hooks  for  the  first  time,  but  with  very  littk 
success.  As  in  the  hdmun  also  fish  are  only  caught  at  night,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enormous  number  of  birds  of  prey 
had  perhaps  altered  their  habits. 

The  l^mks  of  the  Mddar-Ab  or  Mother  Water,  as  the  great 
canal  is  termed,  are  covered  with  the  densest  g^rowth  of  tamarisk. 
one  of  the  few  jungles  I  have  seen  in  Persia.  A  few  blaick 
partridges  were  put  up,  but  it  was  difficult  to  shoot  theoa. 

To  the  west  of  Khoja  Ahmad  lay  the  famous  ruins  of  Shaliristsb\, 
the  Persian  equivalent  of  The  City,  in  order  to  visit  which  wc 
had  to  cross  some  ten  canals.  As  these  were  very  deep  in  puts^ 
we  made  a  guide  precede  us,  and  if  the  water  was  only  up  to  his 
chest,  we  crossed  ;  if  higher,  we  tried  for  a  better  ford.  The  ruins 
are  certainly  extensive,  but  less  so  than  those  of  Zihidic 
Istakhri  relates  that  R^m  Shahristdn  was  the  ancient  capital,  and 
that  its  inhabitants  founded  Zaranj. 
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At  our  next  halting-place,  Ddi  Nawib,  we  had  an  unusual 
excitement  About  2  A.M.  a  shot  was  fiied,  and  when  we  all 
turned  out,  the  sentry  told  us  that  he  had  watched  a  party  of 
twenty  men  stealthily  approaching,  at  whom,  as  they  took  no 
notice  of  his  challenge,  and  were  apparently  bent  on  rushing  the 
camp,  he  had  fired  just  as  th^  were  getting  among  the  horses. 
We  found  footprints  which  corroborated  this  statement,  but  soon 
turned  in  again,  nothing  else  happening. 

There  was  little  or  no  shooting  to  be  enjoyed  until  we  halted  at 
Iskil,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  which  we  were  informed  that  the 
country  was  flooded  and  full  of  game.  Upon  riding  there,  we  found 
that  this  was  strictly  true,  and  were  soon  wading  in  about  a  foot  of 
water.  Along  the  edge  a  few  snipe  were  bagged,  but  they  were  very 
wild,  although  they  have  never  been  shot  at  before  in  these  parts* 
Wading  was  not  easy,  as  one  constantly  floundered  into  deep 
holes,  and  to  keep  cartridges  and  gun  dry  was  a  constant  anxiety. 
Duck  of  all  kinds  rose,  generally  out  of  shot,  and  as  those  that 
were  hit  frequently  fell  into  and  remained  under  water,  we  picked 
up  but  few. 

Another  day  we  tried  for  boar,  but  although  we  saw  some  fresh 
tracks,  we  never  got  a  shot  That  night,  after  wading  up  to  our 
waists  for  six  or  seven  hours,  we  sat  up  for  flighting  duck,  as  it 
happened  to  be  full  moon ;  no  luck,  however,  attended  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  did  very  well,  and  with  more  than  one 
gun — the  Sistinis  only  made  ''pot  shots" — ^the  sport  would  be 
excellent,  although  the  wading  is  hard  work.  This  whole  district, 
which  is  now  covered  with  tamarisk  or  hi^  reeds,  was,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  under  cultivation,  and  we  saw  the  deserted  fort  of  Guri, 
which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  invading  water.  It  is  these 
constant  changes  that  cause  the  geographer  to  despair. 

Close  to  Iskil  is  the  famous  city  of  Zihidin,  which  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rud-i-Nasru.  The  fort,  built  on  rising 
ground,  covered  a  large  area,  enclosing  the  space  of  600  yards 
square,  with  a  reduit  180  yards  square.  Ruins  of  sun-dried  brick 
houses  together  with  kiln-burnt  bricks  are  scattered  everywhere 
about,  but  the  only  interesting  monument  was  a  tower,  which  will, 
I  fear,  soon  collapse.  It  is  constructed  of  burnt  bricks,  and  is 
now  some  60  feet  high.  The  circumference  at  the  base  is  55 
feet,  and  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  built  entirely  of  bricks  over- 
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lapping  each  other;  a  large  gap  on  the  south  side  threatens  the 
stability  of  the  whole  mindr. 

Two  inscriptions  in  Kufic  are  built  in  brick  set  into  the  tower, 
one  perhaps  sixteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  second  near 
the  top.  Although  not  very  clear,  I  thought  that  I  could  make 
out  ^  Mohamed  His  Prophet "  twice,  and  so  came  to  the  conclusiofi 
that  the  inscriptions  were  the  Mohamedan  Confession  of  Faith, 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohamed  is  His  Piophet**  This 
tower  was  evidently  a  mindr^  belonging  to  a  mosque  which  is  now 
a  shapeless  ruin,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  another  sudi 
tower  is  to  be  seen  outside  Sabzawir,  on  the  Tehrin-Mesbed  road. 
Upon  enquiring  the  local  name,  the  guide  gave  Mil-i-KasimabAdL^ 
that  being  the  nearest  village,  but  I  was  told  that  the  correct  name 
is  Mil-i-Kusanak,  while  the  ruined  town  now  termed  Kala  Tapa 
was  formerly  known  as  Arvakin. 

The  Headman  of  Iskil,  Mir  AbbSs,  visited  us  with  seven  hcodicrs 
and  a  swarm  of  small  children.  He  has  collected  numerous  coins 
and  seals  from  Ndd-i-Ali,  on  the  Afghan  side,  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  immense  antiquity.  Among  the  selection 
shown  I  saw  Greek,  Parthian,  Sisinian,  and  coins  of  the  Ck/jMtffr. 
together  with  a  Venetian  ducat  Some  of  the  seals  weie  also 
Greek,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  any  great  interest  One  afternoon 
his  son,  who  would  have  easily  outweighed  Dickens's  "  Fat  Boy  * 
brought  his  jewels  for  exhibition,  chief  among  which  was  a  fait 
of  a  chandelier,  valued  at  thousands  of  pounds.  Not  to  hurt  fab 
feelings,  I  said  that  I  knew  nothing  about  jewela  Some  of 
stones  were  from  Neh,  which  was  said  to  abound  in  gems,  but 
are  all  of  light  weight,  and,  as  I  understand,  of  no  market  value. 

We  returned  to  Nasratabid,  passing  Banjar,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
most  important  villages,  and  was  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid*s  head- 
quarters  in  Sistin,  and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  myself  on 
my  more  favourable  position  with  an  escort  of  Indian  cavaky, 
practical  independence  of  the  local  authorities.  However,  I 
somewhat  premature,  as  when,  upon  returning  to  Nasratabid«  the 
flag  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time  on  a  camp  flagstaff,  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  excitement,  which  somevidiat  surpiised  me, 
course,  it  floats  over  the  Consulates  in  the  holy  city  of  Meshed 
elsewhere  in  Persia* 

'  Or  Pillar  of  Kasimab^ 
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The  Deputy-Governor  first  called,  saying  nothing  to  me  but 
upon  leaving  he  engaged  in  a  long  discussion  with  Nasrulla  Kh^n, 
and  tried  to  argue  that  as  it  was  a  fresh  departure,  special  reference 
should  be  made  to  Meshed  (which  would  have  involved  about  two 
months'  uncertainty),  and  that  the  flag  should  not  be  hoisted  in 
the  interim.    This  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to,  but  two  days 
later   the    Governor    returned    from    a    shooting    trip,  and  was 
immediately  threatened  by  the  leading  mullds.    Their  chief,  Hdji 
Ismiil,  declared  that  he  would  give  him  three  days  in  which  to 
remove  the  cause  of  offence,  after  which  he  himself  would  do  it. 
Messages  were  then  sent  up  strongly  urging  me  to  lower  the  flag, 
pending  reference  to  Meshed,  and  the  bearers  allowed  me  to  see 
that  Mir  Mdsum  Kh^n  had  chained  them  to  threaten  me.    Finally, 
1  declined  to  receive  any  further  communications  on  the  subject, 
except  in  writing,  whereupon  the  Governor  asked  that  Nasrulla 
Khin  might  visit  him.     He  then  cleared  the  room  and  said  that 
the  Sistinis  were  ignorant  fools,  and  that  he  knew  that  Consuls 
were  bound  to  fly  their  flags ;  indeed  he  Anally  confessed  that  he 
had  been  playing  a  part  throughout 

After  this  the  excitement  calmed  down,  the  son  of  HdJi  Ismdil 
having  most  sagely  pronounced  his  opinion  to  the  effect  that,  first 
of  all,  the  flags  should  be  torn  down  in  Meshed,  and  after  that  in 
Sistin.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  relief  when  the  question  was 
settled,  as  the  position  was  delicate,  no  one  being  able  to  gauge  an 
Eastern  mob,  but  I  was  immensely  amused  when  the  redoubtable 
Hdji  Ism«lil  sent  me  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  had  only  used  threats  from  fear  lest  the  people 
might  turn  on  him^  had  be  not  taken  their  view  of  the  matter 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  SISTAN  lake  AND  MIAn   KANGI 

"  See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  hair-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out* 
Shakespeare— /^MTv  IV.,  Part  I.  Act.  iJL  Setitt  i. 

After  having  satisfactorily  settled  the  flag  question,  as  nanated 
in  the  previous  chapter,  we  started  ofT  on  our  second  tour,  a  ooon 
temperature  of  ntnety-two  degrees  on  2nd  March  proving  that  mof 
delay  would  entail  much  heat 

Our  first  st^e  was  Hadfmi,  situated  close  to  the  lagoon,  wUch 
1  now  meant  to  explore  thoroughly.  Along  its  edges  dwells  a  tribe 
of  Saiids  or  fowlers,  who  struck  me  as  being  perhaps  aborigtnesL 
both  from  their  appearance  and  from  the  account  they  gave  of 
themselves.  Living  close  to  them,  but  entirely  distinct,  are  the 
Gauddr  or  Cow-keepers,  whose  herds  of  cattle  graze  in  the  lagoco. 
feeding  ofTthe  young  reeds.    Ststin  is  famous  for  its  cows. 

Naturally  I  took  most  interest  in  the  Saiids,  who  infonned  roc 
that  they  were  the  only  genuine  Sistinis,'  which  is  quite  possible. 
as  they  and  they  alone  could  have  escaped  in  a  body  from  the 
Mongol  hordes  by  taking  food  on  board  their  rafts  and  hidii^  in 
the  reeds.  They  pay  six  krans,  or  about  2s.  6d.  per  family,  and  al*: 
1300  lbs.  of  feathers  per  annum  in  the  way  of  taxes,  the  tatser 

*  According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  the  only  pure  Aryans  are  the  Sisttei*  «»i 
the  Junshtdis  of  Her^L 
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amount  being  collected  from  the  whole  tribe,  which  numbers  four 
hundred  families.  The  feather  trade  is  their  chief  interest,  only  one 
or  two  families  engaging  in  fishing,  but  at  present  the  results  of 
their  labour  are  entirely  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  although,  no 
doubt,  in  time,  the  sale  of  plumes  will  largely  increase  their  in- 
comes ;  the  total  output  is  4000  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  birds  are  caught  by  means  of  nets  held  open  by  stakes,  into 
which  they  are  slowly  driven,  lanes  being  cut  in  the  reeds  or  staked 
out  in  the  open  water  as  a  further  assistance.  A  man  lying  hidden 
on  his  Hitin  watches  until  his  prey  is  swimming  over  his  net,  when 
he  pulls  a  string,  releases  the  stakes  which  form  a  rude  spring,  and 
the  hapless  fowl  is  his. 

Early  one  morning  we  rode  to  the  hdmun^  a  dense  jungle  of 
reeds,  down  which  runs  the  narrowest  of  creeks.  Here  we  stepped 
on  board  our  lutin  and  were  slowly  punted  along  an  open  lane 
about  the  width  of  a  main  road.  On  each  side  we  heard  the  calls 
of  countless  birds,  and  many  descriptions  of  hawks  hovered  above. 
The  first  bird  shot  was  a  bostdni^  which  is  non-migratory.  To 
some  extent  it  resembled  the  minaul  pheasant  of  Kashmir,  with  blue 
plumage  and  a  scarlet  beak.  Then  coots  swam  across  the  water- 
way and  a  tiny  little  blue  bird  darted  about  just  like  a  kingfisher. 

After  being  punted  for  three  or  four  miles,  we  reached  the 
hunting-grounds,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  lagoons  opening  one 
into  the  other.     Here  a  few  duck  were  bagged,  and  we  passed  a 
fisherman  on  his  way  home  with  twenty  or  more  freshly  caught 
fish.     Some  were  three  or  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  they  resembled 
a  barbel,  but  I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  sure  of  their  species. 
The  water  averaged  some  three  feet  in  depth,  and  although  brack- 
ish, is  drunk  by  the  fowlers.     It  was  very  clear,  but  not  a  fish 
was  to  be  seen,  although  I  carefully  watched  all  the  day. 

The  total  bag  might  have  been  considerable,  but  I  calculated  the 

meat^eating  capacity  of  my  party,  and  was  careful  to  avoid  any 

waste  of  cartridges  so  far  from  civilisation  ;  but  as  it  turned  out, 

the  dttcks  were  poor  eating.     Altogether,  the  experience  of  being 

out  of  the  dust  and  on  the  water  with  plenty  of  game  to  shoot  at 

very  pleasant.     In  the  evening  we  saw  rafts  propelled  by  tiny 

boys,  not  three  feet  high,  bearing  home  the  bundles  of  reeds 

^*ith  which  to  prepare  a  new  craft    Their  nude  bronze-coloured 

figures  managing  the  unwieldy  rafts  without  any  sign  of  exertion 
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presented  a  most  graceful  appearance,  and  would  make  a  very  pttcty 
study  for  an  artist  My  fowler  was  most  conversational,  and  tdd 
me,  among  other  facts,  that  passengers  occasionally  went  by  this 
route  to  Lish  Juwain  in  Afghdn  territory,  the  Admun  taking 
twenty-four  hours  to  cross. 

At  the  next  stage  of  GazbcLr,  the  shooting  was  of  quite  a 
different  character,  the  lake  being  free  from  reeds,  and  on  the 
mud  flats  were  large  flocks  of  geese.  My  last  experience  of  a  wiki- 
goose  chase  was  ofl*  the  coast  of  Scotland,  when  a  party  of  us^  after 
crawling  for  a  long  distance,  were  preparing  to  fire  a  volley  at  aboo: 
500  yards.  A  lady,  however,  showed  herself  on  the  sky-line;  and  wt 
were  left  lamenting !  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  game  wzs 
much  less  wary,  and  we  could  generally  fire  our  Martini  and 
Lee-Metford  carbines  from  a  distance  of  about  400  j^ards.  A 
volley  knocked  over  on  the  average  two  or  three  geese,  some  of  wtxi 
were  untouched  by  the  bullet,  but  again  our  bag  was  limited  by 
the  number  of  mouths  to  feed,  especially  as  the  sowdrs  woukl  ou: 
eat  any  bird  shot  dead,  such  being  the  very  unpractical  law  •/ 
Mohamedanism.  Another  day  we  tried  for  wild  boar,  but  widiou: 
success,  as  we  could  not  secure  any  beaters. 

A  report  having  reached  me  that  the  Rud-i-Periin  was  rtsr^ 
I  determined  to  cross  it  at  once,  or  else  I  should  have  beer 
obliged  to  forego  visiting  the  district  lying  between  it  aod  the 
old  Helmand,  known  as  Miin  Kangi.  It  is  quite  unlike  otkcr 
parts  of  Sistin  since  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Helmar:. 
and,  moreover,  has  not  been  fully  explored  since  that  date. 

I  accordingly  marched  to  Jalalabid,  formerly  the  property*  ./ 
the  Keidni  tribe,  but  now  a  place  of  no  importance.    The  beabd  .  i 
the  family  has  quitted  Sistin  for  a  home  at  Sarakhs.     I  enqtxirsii 
whether  there  were  any  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  possesi:* 
of  his  family,  but  was  informed  that  they  had  no  records^  cxsxii 
some  fanndn  from  the  Sefavi  sovereigns.    The  new  rivo*  kor 
spared  the  village,  but  all  the  cultivated  zone  has  been  cut  cf 
We    visited    the    ruins  which    lined    the    Rud-i-Nasm,    am-.-cv 
which  were  houses  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  all  were  of  a  higibs 
style  of  architecture  than  the  universal  mud  dome  of  tD-G> 
Timur    and    Shih   Rukh  undoubtedly  dealt  a  lasting  blov  : 
Persian  civilisation,  and  one  which  has  changed   the  cottrse  . 
history. 
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Heavy  rain  which  had  threatened  for  two  or  three  days  caught 
us  on  clay  soil,  absorbing  little  or  no  water,  and  our  camp  became 
a  lake,  with  the  usual  disagreeable  result  Trusting  that  my 
uniform-case  was  water-tight,  I  left  it  to  the  last,  but  it  played 
me  false,  and  my  papers  as  well  as  a  new  aneroid  were  soaked 
The  camels  could  not  move  for  a  day,  and  we  then  started  off 
to  rejoin  the  advance  camp,  which  had  crossed  the  river  before 
the  rain.  Dismal  forebodings  of  being  swept  away  were  freely 
indulged  in,  but  we  took  all  precautions,  engaging  a  party  of 
men  to  assist  the  camels.  After  crossing  some  shallow  channels 
've  struck  the  main  stream,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  nearly 
four  feet  deep,  flowing  with  a  strong  current  To  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  depth,  the  water  was  some  six  inches  above  the  saddle 
Haps  of  my  sixteen  hands  two  inches  waler,  and  as  the  stream  was 
strong,  I  felt  very  nervous  about  my  loads. 

We  landed  in  a  tamarisk  swamp,  but  found  it  to  be  a  small 
island,  beyond  which  lay  yet  another  branch  of  the  river,  at  the 
sight  of  which  Shavey,  the  fox  terrier,  sat  down  and  howled. 
However,  it  was  only  sixty  yards  across,  albeit  quite  as  deep 
as  the  main  stream,  and  we  then  had  only  two  or  three  insignifi- 
cant arms  to  negotiate.  The  river  was  rs^ndly  rising,  and  heavy 
rain  again  fell ;  I  was  therefore  very  glad  when  the  cameb  had 
crossed  in  safety.  The  only  contretemps  was  that  a  servant  known 
as  the  "Frog"  had  taken  an  appropriate  header,  his  camel 
having  stumbled. 

We  were  now  in  Miin  Kangi,^  which  is  one  dense  jungle  of 
some  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  villages  being  situated  in 
Although  the  treeless  character  of  Sistin  has  been 
much  commented  on,  yet  this  district  is  one  continuous  forest,  any 
accurate  exploration  of  which  would  be  impossible,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  artifidal  mounds  in  parts,  rising  peihaps  eighty  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country.    On  some  of  these  were  ruins  of  forts. 

From  Burj-i-Gul-Mohamed,  the  frontier  village  of  North-east 
Sistin,  inhabited  by  members  of  the  Sahroni  tribe,  we  rode  to  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Helmand,  which  was  so  shallow  that  I  wa^ 
at  first  inclined  to  throw  doubts  on  the  guide's  statement. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  river,  before  reaching; 
the  Admtin,  moved  slowly,  and  deposited  its  silt  among  the 
'  Miin  Kangi,  I  was  inlbnned,  is  cqutvakiit  to  Mesopocamia. 
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mass  of  reeds  and  tamarisks,  both  of  which  ha:ve  aknoit  dis- 
appeared,  and  now  all  that  remains  to  mark  the  border  ts  this  diy, 
insignificant  watercourse,  still  known  as  the  Rud-i^Ashnlrin 
Beyond  is  a  low  hill,  the  Tapa-i-Tilii  or  Golden  Mound,  wbeaoe 
there  was  not  a  sight  of  water,  the  eye  ranging  across  miles  of 
thirsty  ground  covered  with  the  roots  of  reeds.  A  few  nomads  of 
the  Buzi  tribe,  who  are  Persians,  inhabit  this  wilderness  wfaidi 
stretches  up  to  Chakansur,  watering  their  flocks  bom  wells, 
otherwise  there  is  the  stillness  of  death,  indicating  most  forcSriy 
that  there  is  no  life  in  Persia  without  water. 

The  river  rose  day  by  day,  compelling  us  to  mardi  to  Milak' 
where  the  Rud-i*Periin  takes  off,  as  there  alone  does  the  stream 
run  in  one  branch.  Two  miles  to  the  south-south^east  of  our  caxnp 
we  came  upon  extensive  ruins,  known  as  the  Takht-i-Pul  or  Plat- 
form of  the  Bridge.  Here  three  small  arches  of  burnt  brick  were 
shown  us  as  being  the  remains  of  a  bridge  across  the  Helmand,biit 
their  small  size  was  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  notion 
Numerous  bricks  pointed  to  the  existence  in  time  past  of  a  coci* 
siderable  town,  and  the  bridge  probably  spanned  its  irr^tkc 
canal.  However,  as  usual,  we  could  learn  nothii^  as  to  the 
history  of  the  spot 

Before  reaching  the  stage  of  Siadak,  we  had  to  cross  the  deepest 
channel  that  had,  so  far,  lain  in  our  path,  our  guide  suUds^  in 
up  to  his  neck.  However,  our  horses  were  now  so  accustomed 
to  the  work  that  we  only  stripped  off  our  nether  garments^  and 
crossed  successfully,  not  a  camel  falling,  to  my  astonishoienL 
The  headman  of  the  village,  which  belonged  to  Khin  Jin 
Sinjerdni '  before  he  was  expelled  with  the  Nahruis,  had  leuentl) 
returned  from  Quetta,  where  he  had  interviewed  the  Agent  Co  the 
Governor-General.  His  venture  had  evidently  been  profitable,  2s 
he  was  contemplating  another  journey  as  soon  as  he  could  collect 
sufficient  wool  and  clarified  butter,  which  form  the  staple  eaqjorts 
of  Sistin. 

Close  at  hand  are  the  remains  of  Karkusha,  said  to  have 


'  Diminutive  of  J///,  a  pillar. 

*  The  Sinjerini  tribe  is  pure  Balnch,  with  its  headqoarten  at  Chafii  Is 
Sistdn  the  nomad  life  has  been  mainly  given  up,  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 
which  numbers  about  two  thousand  families,  is  Khin  Jin,  sod  of  lbfihi& 
Khin,  who  murdered  Dr  Forbes  many  years  aga  The  Sahroni  tribe 
above  acknowledges  Khin  Jin  as  its  overlord. 
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a  Keiiiii  capital.  Its  bricks  measured  twenty-four  inches  by 
aeventeen  inches,  but  no  antiquities  were  forthcoming.  Half-way 
to  Mtlak  we  came  in  sight  of  Ndd-i-Ali,^  across  the  old  Helmand, 
here  ninnii^  some  two  feet  deep.  The  remarkable  hill  has  a  wall 
all  found,  with  towers  on  the  north  side,  and  contains  a  garrison 
of  one  hundred  r^ulars  from  KdbuL  The  ancient  town  is  said  to 
lie  on  the  south  side.  Two  other  hills  to  the  east,  Sufldak  and 
Surkhdak  or  Little  White  and  Red  Hills,  are  unoccupied,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  discount  the  military  value  of  the  fort  The 
Governor  of  the  district,  known  as  the  Akkundsdda^  resides  at 
Kala  Kang,  to  the  south  of  Chakansur.  We  were  told  that  the 
chief  place  for  finding  coins  and  seals  was  Amirin,  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Nid-i-Ali,  and  I  hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  these 
cities  with  their  ancient  records  of  a  little  known  period  may  be 
accessible  to  the  excavator. 

Owing  to  the  dense  tamarisk,  we  had  to  march  for  miles  in  the 
now  shallow  Helmand,  crossing  a  very  deep  canal  which  has  been 
cot  across  Miin  Kai^  from  the  Rud-i-Periin.  Throughout  this 
section  of  our  journey,  the  tales  that  we  heard  of  Afghan  tyranny 
made  one  reflect  on  the  great  contrast  between  it  and  Persian  rule. 
On  the  Afghin  side  no  melons  are  sown,  as  they  would  all  be 
seized  by  the  rapacious  soldiery;  even  tea  and  sugar  are  almost 
unknown,  and  only  smuggled  across  in  tiny  quantities,  according  to 
report  Trade  under  such  circumstances  is  promptly  strangled,  and 
there  is  practically  no  communication  with  Kandahar,  although 
that  town  is  only  some  ten  stages  distant 

Writers  coming  from  Europe  or  from  India  are,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  much  too  severe  on  the  state  of  Persia.  To  take  Sistin 
alone,  a  few  years  before  the  Persian  Government  acquired  it,  no 
traveller's  life  was  safe,  as  M.  Ferrier  testifies  in  his  Caravan 
Jaurmys.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Sistin  Mission  the  change 
was  very  great,  not  a  single  attempt  at  spoliation  or  violence 
occurring  on  the  Persian  side,  and  to-day,  except  for  trans-frontier 
forays,  the  district  is  as  safe  as  most  parts  of  Europe.  A 
steady  immigration  goes  on  from  the  Afghin  side,  and  thus 
increases  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country,  which  has  quadrupled 
oiuler  the  rule  of  the  Shih. 

'  In  ancient  times  No  Kei.    Vide  Eastern  Persia,  voL  i.  p.  299. 
*  Or  son  of  tbe  AkhutuL    An  Akkund  it  a  teacher  or  reader. 
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The  swollen  Rud-i-Periin  had  now  to  be  negotiated,  a  foaining 
torrent  300  yards  wide,  with  perhaps  40  or  50  yards  unfordafak. 
The  sowdrs  rose  to  the  occasion,  the  horses  and  mules  being  ridden 
across,  although  one  or  two  were  nearly  carried  away  and  drowned. 
Our  gear,  to  use  the  comprehensive  naval  expression,  was  slowly 
taken  across  in  rafts,  and  then  came  the  turn  of  the  camels.  Each 
"  ship  of  the  desert "  was  divested  of  its  saddle,  six  gourds  being 
firmly  bound  in  their  place.  They  were  then  led  up  stream  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  by  two  swimmers,  with  gourds  under  their  arms. 
Upon  entering  the  torrent,  one  man  tugged  the  camel  in  front,  and 
the  other  sat  on  its  tail  to  balance  it  The  oont^  as  Thomas  Atkias 
terms  it,  apparently  made  no  effort  to  swim,  but,  with  an  expresaoo 
of  dignified  melancholy,  was  towed  across  like  a  log. 

It  took  the  whole  day  to  accomplish  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  we  then  returned  to  Nasratabid,  marching  through  the  ruins 
of  Zihiddn  in  a  storm,  which  moved  the  sand-hills  most  un* 
pleasantly,  while  poor  Shavey  being  close  to  the  ground  had  a 
very  bad  time,  and  required  much  lotion  before  he  could  see  again. 
The  servants,  thanks  to  my  insisting  upon  g(^;gles  as  a  part  of 
their  outfit,  escaped  without  much  discomfort,  but  they  were  also 
glad  of  the  lotion. 

The  weather  had  now  become  hot,  with  noon  temperatures  of 
ninety-seven  degrees,  and  the  pls^e  of  flies  and  gnats  com- 
menced. The  1st  of  April  brought  us  the  sight  of  the  first  snake, 
"  that  harbinger  of  spring,"  and  altogether  we  were  glad  that  «c 
were  leaving  Sistin  for  the  upland  province  of  Kiin*  As 
forage  was  250  per  cent  dearer  in  Birjand,  we  decided  to  take 
a  two  months'  supply  with  us,  which  meant  loading  one  hundred 
camels,  to  collect  which  from  the  outiying  desert  required  about  a 
week.  I  will,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  summarise  my 
impressions  of  Sistin,  my  two  tours  having  practically  covered  the 
whole  district,  as  from  each  camp  I  had  ridden  out  in  all 
directions,  that  nothing  might  escape  my  notice. 

Sistdn,  as  my  account  shows,  falls  into  two  sections,  the  treeless 
and  the  jungle.  The  soil  in  both  is  the  same,  and  appears  to  be, 
generally  speaking,  a  light  loam.  In  several  parts  there  are  square 
miles  of  sand-hills,  which  could,  however,  be  cultivated  and  got  rid 
of,  while  round  Nasratabid  ^  the  country  is  salt  and  hummock>% 
^  Nasratabdd  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  ZirriL 
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with  innumerable  hollows.  In  this  section  in  particular  there  are 
many  shallow  ponds,  which  must  be  grand  breeding-places  for  mos- 
quitoes and  germs.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  Bid-i-Sad-u-Bist-Ruz 
or  Wind  of  120  days,  Sistin  could  scarcely  be  inhabited.  This  pro- 
vidential blast  blows  across  the  district  from  April  to  July,  and 
although  hot  and  disagreeable,  carries  away  the  malarial  taint  When 
it  dies  away,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  who  struck  me  as  a  sickly 
race,  suffer  terribly  from  fever.  However,  with  proper  accommoda- 
tion, the  climate  of  Sistin,  although  the  temperature  in  tents  rises 
to  an  average  of  over  no  degrees  during  the  summer,  can  be 
favourably  compared  with  parts  of  Bengal,  and  its  short  cold  weather 
is  as  bracing  as  can  be  desired. 

In  Lord  Curzon's  Persia  the  Sistin  question  is  fully  dealt  with 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  but  as  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  the 
same,  I  wish  merely  to  draw  attention  to  its  geographical  position. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  small  Egypt,  and  a 
granary  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  but  this  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  while  it  lies  half-way  between  Russian  territory  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  a  thin  population  on  both  sides,  it  is  also  the  only 
cultivated  district  lying  between  Quetta  and  the  province  of  Kermin. 
At  the  same  time  arable  Sistin,  with  a  population  ag^^ating 
but  one  hundred  thousand,  including  some  seven  thousand  nomads, 
only  includes  the  Helmand  delta,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  grand 
water  supply  now  running  to  waste  can  ever  be  controlled,  except 
by  the  power  holding  the  upper  reaches  of  that  river,  nor  can  the 
zone  of  cultivation,  under  present  conditions,  be  very  greatly 
extended. 
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THE   PROVINCE  OF   kXiN 
Errtt^  'Ap€ia  o^oivot  A,'.     'Rv6a   KavSax   v6Kit  imI  'ApTax^vav  wvkit 

KOI  'AJU^i^/MM  1}  jv  'Ap*(oK. — IsiDORoa  or  Chakax,  15. 

If  it  be  true  that  pleasure  mainly  consists  in  anticipation,  the 
happiest  hours  in  India  must  be  those  spent  in  the  tot^,  which 
rapidly  carries  the  passenger  from  the  plains  where  existence  is  a 
burden,  to  the  heights  where  a  white  man  can  freely  breathe  and 
sleep.  My  feelings  were  somewhat  similar  during  the  last  week  or 
ten  days  in  Sistin,  as  even  the  nights  bad  been  close,  and  dinner 
had  become  a  penance,  owing  to  the  myriads  of  self-immolating 
insects.  Consequently,  although  seven  hot  marches  lay  before  us, 
the  certainty  of  comparative  coolness  beyond  enabled  us  to  scorn 
the  various  little  discomforts,  so  well  known  to  many  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  although  our  horses  were  driven  nearly  mad. 

Previous  experience  of  Baluch  camel-drivers  having  taught  me 
what  phenomenal  patience  is  necessary  to  get  them  under  weigh,  I 
prudently  arranged  that  all  the  camels  hired  from  them  should  have 
a  day's  start,  and  in  order  to  minimise  their  unreasonable  complaints, 
I  had  the  grain  made  up  into  equal  loads  some  ten  pounds  lighter 
than  what  is  considered  to  be  the  custom.  Even  so,  however,  a 
day  was  occupied  in  shouting  and  grumbling,  the  camel-drivers, 
as  usual,  having  no  ropes  and  no  ideas  as  to  loading. 

Our  first  stage  was  a  short  one  to  Afzalabid,  the  last  village 
in  Sistin  to  the  west.  There  a  post  overtook  us,  its  bearer 
being  full  of  the  heroic  deeds  he  and  his  fellow  sowdrs  had  per- 
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fornicd  in  beating  off  a  band  of  Baluch  raiders,  and  taking  great 
spoils  in  tbe  shape  of  two  donkeys.  The  next  march  lay  across 
the  idmmm^  but,  fortunately  for  us,  the  spring  floods  had  not  reached 
the  raad,  although  we  had  to  make  a  slight  detour  to  the  south, 
the  direct  track  having  been  rendered  impassable. 

We  started  at  4  A.M.,  and  almost  immediately  had  to  negotiate 
a  wide  and  deep  water  channel,  which  is  an  unpleasant  experience 
in  the  dark.  I  then  formed  the  party  into  a  line  of  connecting  files, 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  way.  Every  half  hour  we  lit  a  fire,  and  this, 
with  passing  the  number  down  from  front  to  rear,  kept  us  all  on 
the  right  track,  which  was  extremely  rough  and  full  of  traps. 

When  the  day  dawned  we  found  ourselves  opposite  Kuh-i- 
Khoja,  and  were  passing  through  the  burnt  reed-beds,  among 
which  the  "  freshe  greene "  of  the  young  reeds  looked  delightfully 
bright  Seeing  the  Mil-i-Nddiri^  which  I  had  descried  from  the 
top  of  the  Kuh-i-Khoja,  I  left  the  road  which  bends  round  a  little 
to  the  north*west,  and  made  across  country  to  examine  it  The 
Mil  was  placed  on  the  west  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and  is  roughly 
constructol  of  sun-dried  bricks  with  a  base  circumference  of  just 
one  hundred  feet  There  was  originally  a  spiral  staircase,  and  the 
tower  is  open  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  Sistin  side. 
According  to  local  tradition,  it  was  built  by  Nidir  Shih  (who 
camped  at  Nasrabid,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Afzalabid),  to  serve  as 
a  b^con  and  watch  tower. 

The  stage  of  Beiring  (the  word  means  a  '*  mound  **  in  Sistini, 
which  may  be  the  purest  Persian)  is  only  a  section  of  the  shore, 
and  as  the  poisonous  greyish  fly  was  present  in  clouds,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  blasting  hot  wind,  we  revelled  in  the  thought 
that  it  was  our  last  day  in  Sistin.  Indeed,  although  we  quitted  the 
land  of  Rustam  before  the  summer  had  set  in,  we  quite  agreed  with 
tbe  Arab  poet  who  wrote : 

**  O  Sistin  I  may  the  clouds  refufte  their  beneficent  rain,  may 
ruins  and  the  desert  cover  thy  soil  I  In  winter,  thou  art  a  place  of 
suffering  and  misfortune;  in  summer,  a  mass  of  serpents  and 
insects.  God  has  created  thee  as  a  punishment  to  men,  and  has 
made  thee  a  hell.** 

To  the  north,  some  ten  miles  away,  are  the  ruins  of  S4bar 
Shih,  whkh  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  Zihidin,  that  portion 
of  the  lake  being  still  termed  Darii-i-Sibari  or  the  I^ke  of  5Ubar. 
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Two  marches  across  the  bare  desert,  where  the  loss  of  life  during 
the  summer  is  said  to  be  very  great,  brought  us  to  the  hills,  which 
are  entered  by  a  gorge  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  wide.  At  its 
mouth  is  the  hamlet  of  Bandin,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  only  date* 
grove  of  these  parts,  and  a  mile  or  two  further  up  lay  Zein>ul^b^ 
our  halting-place. 

From  this  point  there  are  three  roads  to  Birjand,  xna  Neh« 
Shusp,  and  Huseinab«ld  respectively.  The  first  is  the  longest  and 
safest,  the  second  is  direct  but  rather  dangerous,  and  the  third 
is  scarcely  ever  used  except  by  lai^e  caravans.  Howerer,  as  oor 
party  was  too  big  to  be  attacked,  and  I  was  bound  to  keep  to  the 
route  followed  by  the  couriers  from  Meshed,  we  used  the  third 
route  and  made  three  long  stages  to  Duru,  where  we  were  once 
again  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  and  free  from  the 
tormenting  fly  and  the  heat  of  Sistin. 

We  spent  a  week  at  this  village,  discharging  most  of  our  ^inr'**^\ 
and  thenceforward  had  to  move  by  relays.  However,  there  were 
numerous  hamlets  in  the  surrounding  hills  to  explore,  and  the 
main  peak  of  the  range  was  well  worth  a  visit  It  rises  to  about 
6000  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  fort  very  solidly  built  of  stones 
fitted  in  with  cement,  or  rather,  in  technical  language,  uncoursed 
rubble  in  cement,  this  being  the  style  of  most  of  the  forts  I 
visited  in  Eastern  Persia.  There  are  also  two  or  three  tanks. 
empty  as  they  all  are  nowadays.  Our  guide  spoke  of  Shekevand 
as  the  builder  of  the  fort,  but  the  headman  of  the  village  said 
that  it  was  erected  by  Hoshang,  the  second  king  of  the  Peshdidian 
dynasty,  which  is  hardly  likely.  We  enjoyed  a  grand  view, 
especially  to  the  east,  where  the  three  ranges  sank  down  to  the 
Dasht-i-Ndumfd  or  Desert  of  Despair. 

The  headman  informed  me  that  his  ancestors  came  from 
Bokhara  some  six  generations  ago.  On  this  account  they  consider 
themselves  saints,  able  to  perform  cures,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  anxiously  enquiring  whether  I  had  a  doctor  with  me ! 

Upon  continuing  our  journey,  we  marched  obliquely  across 
the  plain,  which  swarmed  with  tortoises,  to  the  huge  delight  of 
Shavey,  who  soon  learned  to  turn  them  over,  obliging  one  of  us  to 
dismount  and  set  them  right  again.  The  Persian  name  for  this 
animal  of  Kdsa  Pusht  or  Cup-back,  is  very  happy,  and  so  is 
Khdr  Pusht  or  Thorn-back,  for  the  hedgehog. 
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At  Huseinab«ld  the  Birjand  road  branched  oflT,  but  we  decided 
to  march  north  to  Tabas  Sunnikhina,  as  the  courier  who  was  due 
bad  not  arrived.  This  district,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  inhabited  by 
Sunnis,  and  was  really  more  Afghin  than  Persian  at  the  time  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  Amir  of  Kiin.  It  contains  about  sixty 
villages,  with  a  population  of  some  fifteen  thousand,  and,  lying 
on  a  level,  fertile  plain,  supplies  Birjand  with  wheat  and  forage. 
The  fort  at  Tabas  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  pattern  and 
designed  by  the  same  "  Vauban  "  as  those  of  Herdt  and  Fara,  while 
the  one  at  Neh  is  very  similar.  It  is  now  much  broken  down,  but 
the  Amir  of  Kiin  has  built  a  round  tower  inside,  where  a  handful 
of  infantry  are  said  to  keep  watch  and  ward.  The  site  is  probably 
one  of  antiquity,  and  the  ancient  name  given  is  Mazinin,  tradition 
averring  that  the  builder  was  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great 

To  the  ordinary  traveller  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is 
the  immense  number  of  windmills,  of  which  we  had  observed  very 
few  in  Sistin  or  on  the  road,  whereas  at  Tabas  there  are  twenty  or 
thirty  in  a  row.  These  windmills  are  mentioned  in  Sistin  by 
Istakhri  in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Europe,^  and  here  perhaps  we  see  the  orig^inal  pattern,  which  merits 
some  description,  as,  although  rough,  it  struck  me  as  extremely 
practical.  Two  mud  walls  are  constructed  parallel  to  the  prevailing 
wind,  one  of  which  either  curves  or  is  inclined  so  as  nearly  to  close 
the  north-east  entrance,  from  which  the  wind  comes,  while  the  other 
end  is  wide  and  open.  The  upper  mill-stone  has  a  stout  pole  fixed 
into  it,  which  in  its  turn  has  flanges  constructed  of  reeds.  The 
wind  entering  the  narrow  end  bears  on  each  flange  as  it  rotates,  and 
thus  a  most  efficient  mill  is  produced  at  a  minimum  cost 

The  courier  duly  reached  us  at  Tabas,  and  it  was  then  de- 
termined to  march  straight  into  Birjand,  so  as  to  be  settled  down 
before  the  month  of  Moharram,  during  which  little  or  no  work  is 
done.  Our  route,  which  ran  due  west,  lay  across  the  Mainabid 
range,  which  consists  of  rolling  hills  rising  to  between  8000  and 
9000  feet 

1  Mr  £.  G.  Browne  informs  me  that  windmills  were  known  to  the  Persians 
at  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest  This  is  shovm  by  a  story  in  Masudi's 
MurHjt^dh  Dhahab^  ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  voL  iv.  p,  227.  I  would  here 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Barbier  de  Meynard's  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse 
— a  most  valuable  work. 
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The  first  st£^e  of  Furk  was  recommended  as  a  summer  retreat 
It  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge,  and  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesquely-situated  forts  that  I  have  seen«  In  the  middle 
of  a  narrow  valley  a  serrated  hill  rises  to  perhaps  500  feet,  and  on 
its  summit  is  constructed  an  irr^^lar  and  most  formidaUe-looldng 
castle.  With  Tabas,  it  shares  the  reputation  of  being  almost  im- 
pregnsbl^f  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  its  Governor  used  to  fevolt 
periodically.  For  some  years  this  was  done  with  impunity,  until  a 
bright  idea  penetrated  the  somewhat  obtuse  brain  of  a  besieging 
general,  who  dragged  a  gun  on  to  the  hills  above,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  fire.  Needless  to  say,  the  money-bags  were 
speedily  produced !  We  camped  at  about  5700  feet,  just  off  the 
river-bed  which  forms  the  ''  High  Street,"  but  decided  that  it  was 
too  much  shut  in  for  summer  quarters,  as  the  hills  on  each  side 
were  very  steep. 

Just  above  Furk  lies  the  larger  village  of  Darmiin,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Darra  Miin  or  Middle  of  the  Valley.  The  gardens 
lined  the  track  for  some  two  miles,  the  fruit-trees  in  blossom 
forming  a  sight  which  is  always  beautiful  Winding  up  and  up,  the 
hills  became  rounded  and  more  open,  while  tiny  hamlets  with  their 
miniature  orchards  were  successively  passed,  the  highest  being 
situated  at  some  6500  feet,  and  containing  but  one  house.  Seveni 
passes  cross  the  range,  and  the  various  sections  of  our  party  all 
appeared  to  have  come  by  different  ones.  Everywhere  the  hiDs 
were  one  bright  mass  of  tulips  and  hyacinths  on  the  higher  parts, 
the  scenery  being  quite  idyllic  Our  guide  informed  us  that  the  road 
was  closed  for  at  least  a  month  in  the  winter,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
March  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  damaged  the  orchards,  the  pome- 
granates in  particular  having  suffered.  Once  across  the  pass,  we 
gained  a  clear  view  of  the  valley  in  which  Birjand  lies,  a  curious 
range  of  low  clay  hills  running  down  the  centre,  while  opposite  us 
rose  the  Bakardn  range  with  numerous  hamlets  on  its  skirt  The 
Birjand  valley  itself  is  remarkably  sterile,  and  firewood  is  at  famine 
prices,  none  being  procurable  within  about  fifty  miles. 

As  usual,  Nasrulla  Khdn  preceded  me,  both  to  arrange  for  a  house 
or  garden,  and  also  to  settle  the  wearisome,  but  important,  rcoq>- 
tion  ceremonies.  The  day  before  entering  Birjand,  we  halted  some 
seven  miles  off,  at  Bujd,^  in  a  pleasant  garden,  the  first  we  had 

^  Bujd  is  a  Sunni  village. 
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entered  that  year,  and  the  following  day  the  usual  isHkbdl  took 
place,  the  Amir  of  Kiin's  brother  being  in  command  of  the  recep- 
tion party. 

Birjand,  as  we  approached  it,  differs  from  other  towns  in  Persia, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  built  on  the  low  hills  referred  to  above,  and 
divided  by  the  broad  bed  of  the  river  which  passes  through  Khusp 
and  is  lost  in  the  Lut  Its  treelessness  is  very  striking,  but  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  town  only  boasts  of  one  kandt^  and 
even  the  Mrater  of  this  is  undrinkable,  the  citizens  relying  upon 
tanks,  which  are  611ed  with  water  from  the  hills.  At  the  foot  of  the 
town  and  commanded  by  it,  lay  the  fort,  round  which  we  made 
a  circuit,  and  entering  a  garden  of  barberry  bushes,  with  a  few 
mulberries,  were  ushered  upstairs  into  a  fair-sized  mud  room.  As  is 
always  the  case,  there  were  no  windows  and  the  doors  were  crazy 
to  a  degree,  but  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  anything  we  had 
seen  for  some  months,  and  we  were  proportionately  grateful. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival  we  received  a  call  from  the  Amir 
of  Kiin,  who  is  one  of  the  last  feudal  chieftains  in  Persia  represent- 
ing the  old  order.  Although  they  have  kept  no  record,  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  and  of  the  Khuzdi  or  Khuzaima 
tribe,  which  was  ruled  by  Tihir  the  Ambidexter,  a  doughty  warrior, 
who  set  Mamun  on  the  CalipKs  seat  Apparently  forced  to 
emirate  froiti  Bahrein,  they  gradually  became  the  ruling  family  of 
Kiin,  the  districts  of  Neh  and  Bandin  first  falling  under  their  con- 
trol, when  they  marched  up  from  the  south.  About  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  whole  district  of  Kiin  was  in  their  hands, 
and  upon  the  decay  of  the  Sefavi  dynasty,  they  became  practically 
independent,  or,  as  a  Persian  would  say,  ''  they  looked  two  ways." 
It  was  a  chief  of  this  family  who  blinded  Shih  Rukh  at  Meshed 
in  AJ>.  1748.  In  recent  times,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were 
more  or  less  bound  up  with  Her^t,  and  until  the  death  of  the 
infamous  Yir  Mohamed,  the  Vizier  of  Shih  Kamrin,  there  were 
few  dealings  with  Persia. 

However,  the  Persian  Government  waxed  stronger  and  stronger, 
and,  although  Herit  was  not  taken,  the  province  of  Khorasin, 
so  long  independent  of  Persia,  was  recovered,  and  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  ruler  was  seized  after  making  an  ineffectual  re- 
sistance: Politic  treatment  converted  him  into  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the   Kijirs,  and  it  was  his  son,  Mir  Alam,  who  practically 
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subdued  Sistin.  Although  not  courteous  to  the  British  Mission, 
he  was  in  many  ways  an  ideal  ruler,  keeping  his  province  com- 
paratively free  from  the  scoui^e  of  Turkoman,  Baluch,  and  Afghan 
raiders,  and  before  his  death  in  1891  he  must  have  experienced 
intense  satisfaction  in  comparing  the  state  of  his  province,  as  he 
left  it,  with  its  old  condition  of  daily  rapine  and  murder.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  Amir  of  Kiin  was  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  and  independent  feudatory  of  Persia. 

Upon  his  death,  he  left  Sistin  to  his  eldest  son,  Kiin  falling  to 
his  second  son,  the  present  Amir^  a  division  which,  as  may  he 
supposed,  has  implanted  an  implacable  feeling  of  hatred  between 
the  two  brothers,  probably  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  A  war  of 
Kdin  succeeded  to,  or  possessed  himself  of,  all  the  stored-up  wcaldi. 

The  Shaukat'ul'Mulk,  to  g^ive  him  his  Persian  title»  is  aged 
forty-seven  and  of  medium  height ;  he  has  lost  some  teeth  and 
wears  spectacles.  Although  stiff  at  first,  he  was  soon  deeply  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  the  Soudan,  and  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
railway  greatly  took  his  fancy. 

He  was  at  Mecca  when  a  boy,  and  reads  the  Persian  dcvs- 
papers,  one  of  which,  the  Habl-ul-Matin^  published  at  Calcutta^ 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  information,  enabling  him  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  world  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He 
recounted  some  of  the  experiences  of  his  early  days,  when  there 
much  hard  skirmishing,  and  dilated  on  the  present  peaceful 
of  affairs.  His  wife's  sister  being  married  to  Sir  Naoroz  Khin  of 
Kharin,  he  takes  an  interest  in  KaMt  politics,  and  professed 
ishment  at  my  knowing  so  much  about  the  various  frontier 
until  I  pointed  out  that  that  was  my  business.  The  idea  of  wirdess 
tel^^phy,  however,  quite  upset  him.  Even  with  wires  it  seemed 
to  him  most  uncanny,  but  that  without  wires  messages  should  be 
constantly  passing  through  people's  bodies  was,  he  thought,  a  most 
uncomfortable  notion ! 

Mohamed  Ibrihim  Khin,  his  younger  brother  and  heir — for  be 
has  no  children — is  about  eighteen,  and  appeared  to  be  a  very 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  young  fellow.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had 
oi^anized  polo  at  Tehran  and  Shiriz,  he  implored  me  to  start  it  at 
Birjand,  but  as  all  my  polo  sticks  were  broken,  it  was  out  of  tbe 
question. 

We  explored  many  delightful  gorges  along  the  Bakar^  hiUsi. 
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and  enjoyed  exceptionally  cool  weather,  my  solitude  being  relieved 
by  the  advent  of  M.  de  StroeflT,  the  Russian  dragoman  at  Meshed, 
who  brought  down  silver  samovars  for  the  Amir  and  his  younger 
brother  as  presents  from  the  Tsar.  Unfortunately,  M.  de  Stroeff 
was  so  much  knocked  up  by  the  journey  that  he  constantly  suffered 
from  fever.  As  he  persisted  in  wearing  the  usual  Russian  cloth  cap, 
I  must  say  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  falling  ill,  as  it  offers  no 
protection  whatever  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  temples. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  early  in  June,  intense  heat  suddenly 
set  in,  and  I  decided  to  follow  my  camp.  From  motives  of  economy 
it  had  been  despatched  by  relays  to  Duruksh,  which  we  were 
universally  assured  was  par  excellence  the  hill  station  of  the 
province.  It  was  a  scorching  afternoon  when  we  started,  and 
after  skirting  the  town  and  clearing  the  low  range  we  emerged 
on  to  the  wide  lifeless  plain,  our  direction  being  almost  due  east 
A  pyramidal-shaped  hill,  known  as  Kuh-i-Mir  or  Snake 
Mountain,  was  the  most  prominent  object  on  our  road,  and 
although  we  passed  the  small  village  of  Dastgird,  it  did  not  boast 
of  a  single  tree,  and  consequently  gave  no  relief  to  the  weary 
waste.  However,  twelve  miles  from  Birjand  we  entered  the  hills, 
and  crossing  a  very  steep  pass,  reached  Rihnish  in  the  dark, 
and  found  our  camp  with  some  difficulty. 

The  courier  from  India  having  met  us  on  the  way,  the  following 

morning  was  spent  in  office  work,  and,  even  had  it  been  cooler, 

which  it  was  not,  we  were  not  ready  to  continue  the  march  until 

late  in  the  afternoon.    An  hour's  climb  brought  us  to  the  Sar-i-Chih 

pass,  after  surmounting  which  we  left  the  drainage  of  the  Khusp  or 

Birjand  river  behind,  and  descended  that  of  the  Fikh  Rud,  which 

river  we  had  already  crossed  at  Tabas.    We  passed  the  village 

of  Sar-i-Chih  with  its  hundred  houses,  which  is  said  to  suffer  much 

from  the  wind,  and  thenceforward  hamlet  succeeded  hamlet  until, 

just  at  nightfall,  we  quitted  the  valley  and  rose  on  to  a  level  plain. 

Gisk  was  finally  reached  rather  late,  but  our  mules  were  not  in 

until  midnight  The  Khdn  Bahddur^  who  had  quitted  Birjand  some 

days  before  our  party,  told  me  that  Duruksh  was  very  little  higher 

than  our  present  stage,  where  his  thermometer  had  daily  roistered 

over  90"",  and  we  went  to  bed  with  the  feeling  that  all  swans  were 

in  this  part  of  Persia. 

From  Gisk,  a  village  of  fifty  houses,  and  boasting  of  thirty 

2C 
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carpet  looms,  we  swung  due  north,  and  there  was  a  gentle  desoeot 
to  the  Fikh  Rud,  after  crossing  which  we  entered  the  hills  and 
saw  Duruksh  lying  up  a  narrow  valley.  Passing  Asiabin,^  a  lafge 
village  no  higher  than  Gisk,  half-an-hour's  ride  brought  us  to  our 
supposed  hill  station,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  filthy  tumble^ 
down  building,  which  we  were  informed  was  the  famous  Bi^^i- 
Nazar.  To  remain  in  the  vermin-haunted  house  being  quite  out  of 
the  question,  we  next  examined  the  tiny  garden,  in  which  there  was 
barely  room  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  when  at  noon  the  thermocnetef 
rose  to  ninety  degrees,  we  felt  that  Duruksh  was  a  fraud.  How- 
ever, we  were  wrong,  as  in  a  day  or  two  the  north-east  gales  set  in, 
and  thenceforward  it  was  pleasantly  cool,  although  at  times  we 
could  have  wished  for  less  wind  with  its  concomitant  of  dust. 

As  we  were  settled  down  in  the  heart  of  Kiin  for  a  couple  of 
months,  I  now  propose  to  give  some  account  of  this  provinoe, 
which  mainly  consists  of  a  belt  of  elevated,  hilly,  and  comparativdy 
fertile  country,  lying  between  the  boundless  Lut  and  the  smaller 
Dasht-i-Niumid.  To  the  south,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  h 
separated  by  a  barren  strip  of  country  from  Sistin,  while  from  Nch 
there  is  only  one  village^  southwards  until  Narmdshir  is  readifid. 
On  the  north  alone  is  there  an  adjacent  fertile  country,  but  even  so 
a  high  range  has  to  be  crossed.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
both  Kiin  and  Sistdn  are  much  isolated  by  nature,  and  the 
backward  policy  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  has  discouraged  all 
trade ;  there  is  indeed  intercourse  with  Herdt,  but  far  less  than 
there  would  have  been,  had  it  remained  a  Persian  province. 

The  two  special  products  of  Kiin  are  saffron,  which  is  said 
to  supply  most  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  and  is  mainly  grown 
round  the  town  of  Kdin,  and  barberry,  which  grows  to  perfection 
at  Birjand.  Wheat  and  barley,  in  good  years,  are  produced  is 
sufficiently  large  quantities  to  feed  the  province,  althot^;h  the 
districts  near  Sistdn  import  its  surplus  g^n  to  a  constderabk 
extent,  but  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  depends  on  irrigation. 
there  is  frequently  a  partial  scarcity.  Silk  is  a  reviving  industir, 
the  output  being  sent  to  Meshed,  and  opium,  alas!  is  widely 
grown,  the  pernicious  influence  of  which  is  ruining  Eastern  Perm 
especially  the  well-to-do  classes.  When  both  parents  smoke. 
their  children  are  bom  with  a  craving  for  the  drug,  whkh  v 
^  Asiabto  signifies  a  miller.  "  Nasratabtfd  (KenniiiX 
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smoked  in  its  strongest  form,  the  opium  which  has  been  once 
burnt  being  boiled  two  or  three  times  and  then  smoked  over  a 
candle.  This  is  considered  so  deadly  that  Sh£r  Afkan  or  Lion 
Slaying  is  one  of  its  epithets.^  The  autumn  crop  consists  of  large 
quantities  of  melons  and  beetroot  The  potato  has  not  as  yet 
been  introduced,  and  despite  my  efforts,  the  Amir  would  not  take 
the  question  up,  although  he  fully  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  value 
of  the  v^etable,  which  is  almost  a  necessity  to  us.  The  fruit  is, 
if  anything,  worse  than  at  Kermin,  which  is  much  to  be  r^[retted, 
as  few  parts  of  the  world  would  produce  better  pears,  peaches, 
apples,  and  quinces,  if  a  modicum  of  trouble  were  taken. 

The  great  expanses  of  desert  lying  to  the  east  and  west  form 
ideal  breeding-grounds  for  camels,  thousands  of  which  are  reared 
in  the  province ;  and  as  each  village  can  boast  of  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  and  goats,  there  are  some  compensating  advantages  gained 
by  inhabiting  a  thinly-peopled  district 

The  only  manufacture  of  more  than  local  importance  is  that  of 
carpets,  which  are  almost  entirely  woven  in  the  Duruksh  district, 
some  450  looms  being  employed,  a  hundred  of  which  are  in  the 
village  itself.  It  is  a  matter  for  much  regret  that  aniline  dyes  have 
almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  lovely  v^etable  colours,  and 
yet  I  was  informed  that  there  was  practically  no  saving  in  cost,  but 
only  a  little  less  trouble.  Fortunately,  however,  one  or  two  master 
weavers  still  clung  to  the  native  dyes,  and  I  think  that  my  example 
in  purchasing  somewhat  lai^dy  for  friends  from  them  alone,  not  to 
mention  my  constant  warnings  on  the  subject,  may  have  had  some 


The  patterns  of  conventional  flowers  are  pleasing,  but  they 
look  common  by  the  side  of  a  product  of  the  Kermin  looms.  The 
export  is  exclusively  to  Meshed,  whence  the  carpets  are  consigned 
to  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  Vienna.  I  was  told  that  only  the 
clieaper  qualities  were  in  demand.  As  r^ards  prices,  a  specially 
well-woven  carpet,  fourteen  feet  by  eleven,  cost  just  ;£'20.  It  was, 
however,  of  much  better  quality  than  usual,  and  was  said  to  be,  not 
^iritbout  truth,  a  masterpiece  of  the  Duruksh  looms.  Other  carpets, 
^(  the  same  size,  with,  of  course,  half  the  number  of  stitches,  I 

^  I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  horses  accustomed  to  the 
smo&e  of  this  pernicious  drug  lose  condition  if  a  non-opium  smoker  be  put  in 
ebarge  of  them. 
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bought  for  half  the  price.  The  Beluri  nomads,  who  inhabit 
Duniksh  and  Zfrkuh,  also  weave  small  rugs,  which  bear  almost  a 
family  likeness  to  those  of  the  Turkoman,  and  this,  so  far  as  I  saw, 
exhausts  the  list 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  I  have  already  referred  to  the  large 
number  of  Sunnis,  and  the  Afghin  element  is  also  strong.  Both 
in  Birjand  and  among  the  nomads  there  is  a  large  Arab-speaking 
population,  and  a  debased  patois  of  that  tongue  is  preferred  to 
Persian  by  the  Amir  and  his  family. 

Rather  to  my  surprise,  there  are  but  few  nomads  in  the 
province.  The  Arabs,  who  number  perhaps  400  families  owniz^ 
villages,  round  which  th^  carry  on  agriculture,  and  the  Baluchis 
who  graze  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province,  are  but  temporary 
visitors,  returning  to  Sistin  in  the  late  summer.  The  Beluri  are«  I 
believe,  gypsies,  the  word  being  a  corruption  of  Luri,  and  this 
completes  the  list  The  late  Mr  N^  Elias  mentioned  that  thei^ 
were  some  2000  to  3000  families  of  Mongols  in  the  province  of 
Kiin,  but  did  not  state  in  what  district  they  lived,  nor  whether 
they  still  maintained  a  wandering  life.^  After  a  few  days'  sojourn 
at  Duruksh  we  settled  down,  and  our  life  was  rendered  more 
pleasant  by  the  friendliness  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill 
station.  The  leading  family  claimed  descent  from  the  Se&vi 
dynasty,  from  the  shipwreck  of  which  royal  line  they  were 
left  waifs  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  A  generation  since  they 
were  reduced  to  b^gary,  but  being  Seiids^  were  spared  the 
exactions  which  took  place  at  the  sv&gt  of  Herit,  when  the 
villagers  were  driven  to  leave  their  property  to  be  promptly  an- 
nexed by  the  grandfather  of  our  friends.  Although  they  were  more 
backward  in  their  ideas  than  the  Khdns  of  Kerm^,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  gain  a  glimpse  of  a  Persia  which  is  fast  vanishing,  but  wa5 
well  represented  by  the  gorgeous  silks  and  velvets  which  the 
young  princes  donned,  in  contrast  to  the  sober  hues  now  prevail- 
ing elsewhere. 

My  thirst  for  information  was  not  liberally  quenched,  but«  at  any 
rate,  the  derivation  of  Duruksh  from  Darra  Raksh  or  The  Valley 
of  Raksh  seemed  possible,  although  I  can  hardly  imagine  Rustam*^ 
great  war-horse  being  sent  so  far  off  for  its  summering. 

The  large  village  has  a  population  of  about  a  thousand,  and  b 
1  Vide  Tdrikk-uRashidi^  p.  494^.    (Second  Edition.) 
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dominated  by  an  old  fort,  while  there  are  towers  on  all  the  hills. 
The  only  brick  building  is  a  mosque,  called  the  Mosque  of  the 
Uzbegs,  a  nomenclatiu'e  which  is  probably  correct,  the  Uzbegs 
having  held  the  province  for  two  hundred  years,  until  expelled  by 
Shih  Abbds.  Above  the  houses  the  narrow  valley  was  a  mass  of 
gardens  for  some  two  miles,  up  which  we  could  always  find  a  shady 
ride;  There  were  numerous  tracks,  all  equally  stony,  and  no  hill 
shooting,  but  our  time  was  fully  occupied  with  the  exploration  of 
the  district  and  attempts  to  collect  information,  not  to  mention  the 
lengthy  process  of  overhauling  kit,  necessitated  by  nine  months' 
travelling. 

To  my  delight,  one  morning  Lieut  Wyatt,  R.A.,  arrived  with 

an  Hospital  Assistant,  whom  the  Government  of  India,  with  their 

wonted  liberality,  had  attached  to  the  party.    They  had,  indeed, 

performed    a    record  journey,  having    travelled   800  miles  from 

Quetta  in  thirty-eight  days.    Wyatt's  account  of  the  heat,  which 

would  have  made  sleep  in  the  day  a  forerunner  of  apoplexy,  will, 

I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  deter  other  travellers  from  running  such  risks, 

and  I  quite  understood  the  anxiety  of  the  political  authorities  in 

Baluchistin  until  news  of  their  safety  was  received.     Life  was  now, 

naturally,  much  brighter,  as  I  had  not  seen  a  fellow-countryman  for 

six  months,  and  soon  we  were  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  escort 

through  their  musketry  course;   a  riding-school  and  jumps  were 

also  prepared,  as  the  country  was  too  stony  for  moving  out  of  a 

collected  walk. 

The  elevation  of  our  camp  was  some  7000  feet,  and  the  hills 
rose  to  80CX)  feet,  there  being  a  high  level  plateau  to  the  north  of 
Duruksh.  From  the  peaks  which  we  scaled,  we  obtained  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole  country,  which  to  the 
east,  west,  and  north  consisted  of  rolling  hills,  all  of  approximately 
the  same  height ;  to  the  south  the  wide  vall^  of  the  Fikh  Rud  lay 
between  us  and  the  Mainab^d  range,  which  we  had  crossed  between 
Tabas  and  Birjand. 

By  the  end  of  July  it  was  once  again  time  to  resume  our 
tramp's  life,  our  first  stage  being  Shdhkin,  to  which  the  route  lay 
almost  throughout  across  the  high  plateau  previously  mentioned. 
Descending  first  into  the  vall^  on  the  northern  side,  we  came 
upon  the  village  of  Isno,  a  little  fort  l)ang  in  a  wide  vall^,  which 
reminded  my  companion  of  Tirah,  the  country  and  style  of  fort 
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being  identical.  Continuing  down  the  fertile  vallqr,  which 
narrowed  considerably,  we  found  our  camp  pitched  beyond  Shih- 
kin,  a  village  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  which  formcriy 
gave  its  name  to  the  district,  and  is  the  Shahva  mentioned  by  Dr 
Bellew  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  Kiin,  although  not  visited  by 
him.  The  village,  which  lies  at  exactly  the  same  altitude  as 
Duruksh,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Sivand  on  the  Shiriz- 
Isfahin  road,  and  the  ancient  fort  looks  as  if  in  days  gone  by  it 
had  been  of  great  strength. 

We  were  now  in  the  centre  of  a  square  block  of  unexplored 
country,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Persia,  we  found  the  Uank 
on  the  maps  to  be  a  very  fertile  and  well-peopled  district ;  the 
climate,  judging  by  the  looks  of  the  villagers  and  the  fed  of 
the  air,  bracing  even  in  August,  must  be  extremely  healtihty. 
Our  road  ran  down  the  main  valley,  across  which  tracks  lay  in 
every  direction,  enabling  the  Khdn  Bahddur  to  add  quite  a  hundred 
villages  to  the  map  of  Persia  before  he  reached  Kdin.  Throughout 
this  short  stage  there  was  a  steady  descent,  and  at  Khushk  we  were 
in  a  much  warmer  climate. 

The  third  march  to  the  ancient  capital  was  a  long  one,  and  the 
road  difficult  to  find,  as  upon  clearing  Khushk  we  quitted  the  main 
valley,  and  at  nine  miles  entered  the  Rud-i-Shur,  a  deep  nata  with 
masses  of  tamarisk,  draining  north-east.     Following  down  it,  we 
missed  the  tracks  of  our  mules,  and  finally  discovered  that  the  rood 
ran  up  the  steep  cliff  side,  on  the  top  of  which  we  entered  a  wide  open 
plain.     To  the  east  rose  up  the  masses  of  the  Kuh-i-Virizk,  ajod 
passing  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Kaldt  Kasdb,  where  a  peasant  ran  out 
with  an  offering  of  a  melon,  we  saw  the  Khdn  Bahddur  like  a  Uack 
speck  on  the  comer  hill  of  the  range  bounding  the  Kiin  plain.     A 
long-distance  volley  at  some  gazelle  was,  as  usual,  without  result 
and  our  interest  was  soon  centred  in  the  very  ancient  city  which 
lay  extended  before  us  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.    Viewed  from 
the  south,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller  is  the  extensive 
belt  of  gardens,  which  are  especially  agreeable  after  the  treelessness 
of  Birjand.    The  eye  is  then  caught  by  a  Masjid-i-Jima,  so  ex- 
tremely ugly  that  it  has  been  compared  to  a  factory,  round  which 
the  ruined  city  walls  can  be  traced. 

We  camped  in  a  small  garden  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of 
the  town,  but  the  heat  was  decidedly  trying,  August  being  too 
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early  for  tent  life  at  Kiin.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Kala  Kuh, 
which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  site  of  the  city,  and  occupies 
the  crest  of  two  hills,  rising  some  500  feet  above  the  plain.  Ap- 
proached from  the  north-east,  a  massive  tower  is  passed,  and  the 
first  line  of  bastioned  walls  is  entered ;  thence  there  is  a  slight  rise 
past  a  tank,  which  is  cut  in  the  living  rock.  The  second  line  of 
defence  is  reached  by  passing  through  a  domed  guard  room  ;  inside 
there  are  many  ruins,  all  of  the  same  solid  character  as  on  the 
Kala  Kuh  near  Duru.  The  keep,  which  occupies  the  second  hill, 
forms  a  separate  work,  and  is  30  feet  higher  than  the  exterior 
work,  the  total  length  of  the  work  being  350  yards,  while  the  width 
is  30  yards  on  an  average.  The  highest  fort  was,  we  were  in- 
formed, a  stronghold  long  before  the  advent  of  Mohamedanism, 
but  the  lower  works  are  comparatively  modem,  being  constructed 
by  Kerim-ibn-Jamshfd  in  the  14th  century  of  our  era ;  the  mosque 
in  K«un  is  also  his  handiwork.  On  a  platform  built  out  from  the 
side  of  an  adjacent  hill  is  the  shrine  of  Abu  Turib,  a  dervish,  who 
flourished  in  the  same  century  as  Kerfm-ibn-Jamshfd. 

One  afternoon  we  rode  through  Kdin,  which  is,  I  think,  the 
most  desolate-looking  town  I  have  ever  seen.  The  population 
numbers  about  4000,  the  majority  being  SeiidSy  who,  as  a  rule, 
strongly  object  to  work,  and  so,  although  inhabiting  a  very  rich 
valley,  are  content  to  remain  miserably  poor,  in  spite  of  their  large 
output  of  saffron  and  the  reviving  silk  industry. 

Kiin  was  considered  by  Dr  Bellew  to  be  identical  with  Arta- 
coana,  the  royal  palace  of  the  Arian  princes  who  revolted  under 
Satibarzanes.  Alexander,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
took  some  light  troops,  and  having  travelled  seventy  miles  in  two 
days^  surprised  the  Arii,  who  fled.  Curtius  says  that  13,000  of 
them  defended  themselves  on  a  rock,  which  may  well  have  been 
the  Kala  Kuh.  Artacoana,  or  Artacoan,  as  it  is  written  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  very  like  Herdt-i-Kdin  in  sound ;  but  this  deriva- 
tion may  not  be  correct^  In  any  case,  accepting  Kiin  as  Arta- 
cx^ana,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Alexander  the  Great  travelled  via 
Shihkin  and  Duruksh  to  Tabas,  this  being  the  only  direct  route. 
It  bad  been  my  intention  to  stop  geographical  work  at  the 

'  Mr  E.  G.  Browne  thinks  that  Her^t  was  Arabicised  from  the  ancient  Hari, 
cf*  Zend-Avesta  Hardyu  (==Sans.  Sarayu)  and  Achaemenian  inscription, 
H.triuML     The  question  of  Alexander's  route  is  discussed  on  (».  362. 
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range  bounding  Kiin  to  the  north,  as  this  appeared  on  the  map  as 
a  solid  barrier ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  \riiole  drainage 
of  Nimbuluk,  as  the  district  towards  Gunabcid  is  termed,  joined  the 
Rud-i-Shur  in  the  Kiin  plain,  I  decided  to  include  Nimbuluk,  and 
thereby  carry  my  explorations  up  to  the  important  range  separst- 
ing  it  from  Gunabdd.  I  was  thus  able  to  join  up  with  my  first 
journey  in  Persia,  such  connections  being  always  satisfactory. 

We  crossed  into  Nimbuluk  by  the  Guddr-i-Gaud.  Rising  to  a 
height  of  6800  feet,  and  lying  at  the  angle  where  the  Kiin  hills 
join  the  higher  range  which  shuts  off  the  desert  from  Nimbuluk  and 
Kdin,  this  pass,  as  its  name  implies,^  consists  of  two  ridges  with  a 
dip  in  between,  the  track  skirting  grey  clay  hills ;  in  case  of  rain,  the 
track  would  be  scarcely  practicable.  We  camped  at  Girimanj, 
which  lies  in  the  open  plain,  Dehishk  and  Buznabcid,  the  abode  of 
the  Governor,  being  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  west  and  near  the 
Khabfsi  pass,  which  is  on  the  main  Bandar  AbbcLs^Khoras^  road. 
Thence  we  could  see  Khidri  and  Dasht-i-Piiz  lying  on  the  skirt  of 
the  range,  and  realised  how  disheartened  Persians  must  have  been 
in  the  days  of  Turkoman  forays,  as  this  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  stages  in  the  whole  long  journey  according  to  the  acocmni 
given  in  the  record  of  the  Sistin  Mission.  The  inhabitants  of 
Khidri  are  mostly  Arabs,  but  wear  the  Herdt  sheepskin  head-dxess, 
and  the  immense  numbers  of  donkeys  and  camels  thronging  it 
showed  that  we  were  on  the  main  road,  in  fact,  there  was  no  camp- 
ing ground  unoccupied ;  we  therefore  moved  up  to  Dasht*i-Fiix, 
which  is  also  a  large  village  lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  hill& 

There  are  only  three  passes  across  this  range — (i)  the  Darakht-i- 
Bana  ^  pass,  which  debouches  at  Kdkh ;  (2)  the  Sulimini  further  cast, 
a  rather  more  direct  and  easier  pass ;  and  (3)  the  Gudir-i- Abbasabid, 
which  leads  to  Khdf  Nimbuluk  should  therefore  have  been 
absolutely  secure  from  the  Turkoman  terror,  had  not  the  road 
guards,  who  received  no  pay,  become  the  partners  of  these  man- 
stealers. 

To  complete  our  work,  all  three  passes  were  visited  in  turn, 
and  from  the  crest  of  the  range  we  could  look  down  on  Kikh 
and  Gunabdd,  which  latter  district  I  had  crossed  in  1893  when 
bound  for  Kermdn ;  in  the  dim,  hazy  distance  we  could  descry 
the  range  separating  Turbat  from  Meshed,  and  I  longed  for  a  rafl* 
^  Gaud  signifies  hollow.  *  Bana  is  the  wild  pistadikx 
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way  which  would  enable  me  to  visit  my  friends  at  the  sacred  city. 
The  Sulimini  pass  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  Suliini,  the  name 
of  a  large  village  in  the  plain,  or  vice  versa  ;  its  watershed  is  hardly 
higher  than  Dasht-i-Piiz,  and  it  is  mainly  used  by  the  through  traffic, 
albeit  pilgrims  travel  by  Kikh,  where  there  is  a  shrine.  We  had  a 
long  ride  to  the  Guddr-i-AbbasabcLd,  which  was  generally  used  by 
Turkoman*  Our  guide,  when  a  lad,  was  carried  off  by  them,  but 
had  escaped  during  a  storm,  and  the  account  he  gave  of  the  abject 
state  of  fear  in  which  every  one  lived  was  most  instructive. 

We  returned  to  the  Kiin  plain  by  the  Dahina-i-Karkdb  after 
halting  for  a  night  at  Nokdb.  The  whole  forms  a  superb  camel- 
grazing  district,  of  which  Sulidni  is  the  centre.  This  gorge,  down 
which  runs  the  united  drainage  of  Nimbuluk,  is  about  four  miles  in 
length  and  impassable  after  rain.  We  camped  at  Isfishdd,  six 
miles  from  Kdin,  and  on  the  following  morning  visited  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  plain  and  ascended  to  the  Gudir-i-Chang-i-Kalak. 
In  the  evening  I  enjoyed  some  excellent  pigeon-shooting  along  a 
line  of  disused  kandts. 

Although  it  was  now  September  we  were  glad  enough  to 
return  to  the  hills,  and,  camping  for  a  few  days  at  each  hamlet,  we 
slowly  moved  south.  At  Sehdeh,  which  lies  about  half-way 
between  Kiin  and  Birjand,  we  came  upon  a  colony  of  Aghd  Khin's 
followers.  Their  head  is  a  young  man  named  Mordd  Mirza^  and  it 
is  said  that  there  are  altogether  1000  families  in  these  parts,  who 
regularly  pay  tithes  to  the  Aghd^  The  last  stage  before  returning 
to  Birjand  was  Ghfp,  a  pleasant  little  hamlet  just  off  the  road,  and, 
as  before,  we  discovered  village  after  village,  the  district  of  Alghur, 
as  it  was  termed,  being  remarkably  fertile. 

It  was  the  end  of  September  when  our  work  was  done,  and 
after  crossing  the  Gudir-i-Samin-Shihi,  we  once  again  looked  down 
upon  the  vall^  in  which  Birjand  lies,  after  having  successfully 
explored  the  whole  of  the  great  backbone  of  rolling  hills  which 
constitute  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  province. 

*  Vide  p.  163. 
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"  C'est  la  desolation  absolue,  le  grand  triomphe  incontest^  de  U  mort. 
Et  U-dessus,  tombe  un  si  lourd,  un  si  morne  soleil,  qui  oe  paralt  fut  qae 
pour  tuer  en  dess^hant !  .  .  .  Nous  n'avioos  encore  rien  va  d'auat 
sinistre :  on  est  li  comme  dam  les  mondes  finis,  d^pcupl^  par  le  tea. 
qu'  aucune  rose^  ne  ffcondera  plus." — Pierre  Loti,  Ze  Distrt,  p.  90. 

Mv  instructions  being  to  return  to  Sistdn  and  Kerm^,  our  mules 
had  to  be  paid  off  and  some  forty  or  fif^y  camels  engaged,  wUle 
many  an  hour  was  spent  poring^  over  maps  before  we  could  decide 
which  was  the  best  route  to  follow. 

My  conclusion  was  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  wiicte 
of  Eastern  Persia,  I  had  better  confine  myself  to  visiting  Nefa,  and 
to  ascertaining  what  was  really  the  main  caravan  route,  infbrma* 
tion  respecting  which  was  vague  to  a  d^ree.  Finally,  I  wished  to 
explore  the  mines  of  Kala  Zarri,  which  had  only  been  hastily 
examined  1^  M.  KhanikofTs  geolc^t  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
centuiy. 

Our  good  fortune  being  in  the  ascendant,  we  found  that  then 
was  a  track  across  the  raises,  leading  direct  to  the  Goldoi 
Fort  from  Mud,  and  enabling  us  to  combine  all  the  various 
objects  of  our  journey,  without  materially  increasing  its  length. 
Accordingly,  the  first  week  in  October  saw  us  once  again  on  the 
move,  the  Hospital  Assistant  being  left  behind  to  look  after  the 
post,   and  from   Birjand  we   retraced  our   steps  as   far   as    Bujd, 
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passing  on  the  way  a  new  garden  of  the  Amir,  which  had  made 
immense  progress  during  the  summer,  and  should  be  a  pleasant 
residence  when  finished.^  From  Bujd  we  bore  south-south-east,  and 
the  rise  was  continued  to  the  important  village  of  Mud,  noted  for  its 
homespuns,  where  we  left  the  main  road  to  Neh  and  Sistin,  and 
struck  south-south-west  up  a  valley  which  was  full  of  villages,  Fdnud 
and  Herivdn  being  the  chief.  The  river-bed  was  very  stony,  but  the 
pass  over  the  Bakardn  range  was  easy,  and  only  7300  feet  in 
altitude,  the  high  peaks  suddenly  terminating  at  this  point  We 
enjoyed  a  splendid  view  across  range  after  range  of  hills,  and 
indeed  there  are  few  countries  where  a  view  is  so  satisfactory  as 
in  Persia,  since  not  only  is  bad  weather  quite  exceptional,  but 
peaks  can  be  recognised  even  at  distances  exceeding  200  miles. 

We  camped  just  below  the  pass  in  cold  frosty  weather,  and 
sending  the  caravan  down  the  steep  stony  vall^  to  Mukhterin^ 
branched  off  to  the  west  in  search  of  Chinishk,  where  we  had  news 
of  a  wonderful  cave.  After  much  up  and  down  work  we  sighted 
the  little  town  perched  on  a  steep  hillside,  the  houses  nestling 
among  great  boulders,  and  passing  through  it,  we  reached  a  huge 
plane,  beneath  which  we  rested  while  making  enquiries.  We 
ivere  informed  that  the  cave  was  a  shrine,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  a  little  deformed  man,  who  said  that  he  was  its  custodian,  we 
scrambled  up  for  a  few  hundred  feet  until  we  reached  a  small 
platform  built  out  from  the  limestone  crags.  Boots  and  sun  hats 
were  taken  off,  as  we  were  warned  that  the  cave  was  both  narrow 
and  slippery,  and,  preceded  by  our  gnome-like  guide,  we  entered 
it  by  a  veiy  small  hole  which  had  rough  steps  cut  at  intervals. 
After  a  descent  of  perhaps  twenty  feet,  we  proceeded  in  a  lateral 
direction,  squeezing  past  a  rough  box  which  was  said  to  be  full 
of  bones.  Just  behind  it  came  the  crux  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
round  hole,  through  which  the  guide  scuttled  like  a  rabbit,  but  it 
proved  a  tight  fit  for  me,  and  I  felt  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  I 
should  not  stick  on  the  way  back.  The  cave  then  opened  out,  and 
a  small  tank,  cut  in  the  living  rock,  showed  that  it  had  once  been 
inhabited  We  again  zigzagged  downwards,  passing  perfect 
skeletons  at  the  comers,  and  were  assured  that  this  weird 
catacomb  was  of  immense  extent     However,  our  curiosity  was 

'  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  both  doors  and  windows  for  the  house  were 
purchased  in  Quetta. 
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satisfied,  and  fully  agreeing  with  Virgil's  *'  superas  evadere  ad  auras 
hie  labor  hoc  optis  est^**  we  scrambled  back,  and  reached  the  open  m 
with  some  pleasure.  The  ''  gnome  "  informed  us  that  the  skeletons 
were  the  mortal  remains  of  a  band  of  pilgrims  who,  upon  hearii^ 
at  Turbat  that  the  Imdm  Reza  had  been  poisoned,  ended  their  days 
in  this  cave. 

Turning  our  backs  on  a  quaint  secluded  comer  of  unexplored 
Persia,  we  followed  down  the  valley  until  the  plain  was  readied, 
but  it  was  dark  before  we  arrived  at  Mukhterdn,  which  is  a  great 
centre  for  camel  breeding. 

The  next  range  that  we  traversed  was  much  lower,  and  at 
Sibchdh  we  struck  the  great  caravan  route  which  runs  from  SA 
past  Khusp  and  crosses  into  Nimbuluk  by  the  Khab{»  pass. 
Here  we  lost  all  our  riding  camels  as  well  as  one  of  the  load 
camels,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  afternoon  that  six  oat 
of  eight  returned,  overcome  with  thirst  As  we  failed  to  obtain 
news  of  the  other  two,^  in  spite  of  having  sent  out  searchers  in 
every  direction,  we  marched  across  a  third  range  to  Basirin, 
a  village  which  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Lut  at  an  elevation  of 
4800  feet 

A  short  ride  of  eleven  miles  to  the  south-west  brought  us  to 
Kala  Zarri,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Kala  Gabr,  this  latter 
name  undoubtedly  pointing  to  a  pre-Mohamedan  origin,  which 
was  corroborated  by  the  style  of  architecture.  Crowning  a  low 
rocky  hill,  the  fort  was  undoubtedly  built  to  protect  the  spring 
and  smelting  foiges  below  it  Its  shape  was  square,  of  unhewn 
stones  fitted  in  mortar,  with  traces  of  mortar  outside ;  indeed,  the 
whole  work,  including  the  shape  of  the  bastions,  exactly  resembled 
the  fort  we  had  seen  at  Kdin,  and  one  we  were  soon  to  inspect  at  Neb. 
Its  outside  measurement  was  sixty  feet,  height  of  walls  twenty  feci, 
thickness  three  feet,  while  the  loopholes  were  nineteen  by  eight 
inches.  Smelting  is  still  carried  on  with  the  most  primitive 
appliances,  the  tile  bellows  being  delightfully  unpractical 

The  mines  are  two  miles  to  the  south  on  the  skirt  of  the  last 
black  range,  beyond  which  lay  the  level  plain  of  the  Lut  stretching 
across  to  Khabis,  the  whole  country  vividly  recalling  to  my  mind 
the  desert  as  I  saw  it  when  entering  it  from  Tun.    These  ancient 

^  In  1900  one  was  found  at  Khabis,  but  died  a  few  days  later,  thus  fiiQiof  a 
victim  to  its  homing  instinct,  which  had  led  it  right  across  the  Ijxl 
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workings  consist  of  colossal  cuttings  and  a  series  of  gigantic  wells 
connected  by  galleries.  The  former,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  wide,  were  easily  accessible,  and  we  chipped  off  specimens 
of  the  copper.  The  shafts  we  measured  by  tying  a  stone 
to  camel-ropes  knotted  together,  the  bottom  being  struck  at  a 
depth  of  seventy  feet,  while  the  average  diameter  was  twelve 
feet  There  was  apparently  no  attempt  at  accommodation  for  the 
miners,  who  must  have  lived  below  or  in  booths,  and  to  my  dis- 
appointment there  were  no  inscriptions.  The  mines,  which, 
according  to  the  learned  M.  KhanikofT,  are  mentioned  by  no 
Mohamedan  geographer,  were  worked  with  an  enterprise  and 
skill  quite  unknown  to-day,  the  degenerate  successors  of  these 
mighty  men  of  yore  contenting  themselves  with  re-smelting  the 
slag.  The  annual  output  is  said  to  be  6000  pounds,  fetching 
3d.  per  pound  at  Birjand.  The  smelters  only  work  after  the 
harvest  is  gathered,  and  when  a  tax  of  ;£'20  per  annum  was 
levied  by  the  late  Amtr,  operations  ceased,  many  families  migrating 
to  work  the  copper  mine  at  Sabzawir.  To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, there  are  no  other  mines  in  the  province  of  Kdin. 

After  waiting  a  day  at  Basirdn  for  news  of  the  lost  camels, 
we  continued  our  march  to  Neh,  halting  at  Deh  No,  which  lies 
due  north  of  the  Shdh  Kuh,  a  conspicuous  peak  some  8000  feet 
high,  which  must  be  almost  visible  from  Khabis ;  on  its  summit  is 
a  shrine.  From  Deh  No  we  made  a  short  stage  to  Meighin, 
beyond  which  we  joined  the  Khabis-Neh  road,  and  crossing  a 
range  of  clay  hills,  descended  on  to  the  Neh  plain.  The  first 
object  to  catch  our  attention  was  the  deserted  fort,  which  bore  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  the  one  at  Tabas,  and  we  counted 
exactly  fifty  windmills  in  a  row,  before  reaching  camp. 

Neh,  first  mentioned  as  Nie  by  Isidorus  of  Charax,^  is  un- 
doubtedly a  site  of  great  antiquity,  and  must  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  direct  line  between  Bandar 
Abbis  and  the  Khorasin,  and  within  the  first  cultivated  area 
struck  by  caravans  after  leaving  Narmdshir.  At  the  present  time 
nine  routes  radiate  from  the  town.  Ancient  Neh,  which  no  traveller 
had  hitherto  discovered,  is  undoubtedly  what  is  known  as  Kala 
Shih  Duzd,  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  more  modem  fort ;  it 
is  built  on  a  hill  only  accessible  on  the  west  side,  and  is  carefully 

*  Vide  p.  362, 
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guarded  by  numerous  sangars.  The  track  about  half-way  up 
enters  the  line  of  bastioned  wall  by  passii^  under  a  little  Cart 
which  was  almost  a  duplicate  of  Kala  ZarrL  Above,  lyii^  up  the 
steep  hill-side,  were  thousands  of  houses,  built  of  unhewn  stone 
fitted  together  with  mortar,  the  summit  being  some  600  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  other  faces  are  perpendicular,  but  the  water-supply 
seemed  insufficient,  there  being  only  tanks,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
The  area  covered  was  quite  four  acres,  and  these  are  certainly  the 
most  important  ruins  which  I  have  examined  in  Eastern  Persia. 

Legend  has  it  that  Shdh  Duzd  or  King  Thief  forced  7jUL  to 
pay  tribute,  until  Rustam  grew  up,  when  the  overlord  was 
challenged  to  single  combat  All  their  weapons  having  been  ex- 
hausted, they  wrestled  until,  by  mutual  consent,  a  halt  was  made 
for  refreshment  Rustam  of  subtlety  indulged  sparingly,  but  his 
less  careful  opponent  drank  his  fill,  and  was  easily  worsted,  diereby 
sealing  his  own  doom. 

Neh  grows  ample  supplies  for  its  own  consumption,  but  as  it 
feeds  all  the  caravans  passing  in  both  directions,  it  imports  grain 
largely  from  Sistdn  ;  this  accounts  for  the  number  of  its  mills.  Its 
population  is  perhaps  5000  or  rather  less. 

Continuing  the  return  journey,  at  the  low  ridge  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Guddr-i-Zard  ^  the  direct  road  from  Quetta  to  Meshed  was 
crossed,  and  we  swung  round  to  the  east,  entering  a  wide  stony 
plain  which  gradually  sinks  down  to  the  south,  and  camping  at 
Aliab^d,  whence  there  is  also  a  direct  route  to  Sist^,  running  to 
the  south  of  Bandin  and  Beiring.  We  met  400  cameb  and 
donkeys,  all  bearing  grain,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  commerdal 
activity  that  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Dasht-i-Piiz.  A  long  maich 
across  the  Guddr-i-Ghinchi  brought  us  to  Bandin,  where  there  was 
so  much  wind  that  we  had  to  pull  down  our  tents,  and  we  were 
soon  back  again  in  Sistin,  which  we  found  as  dry  as  we  had  left  it 
water-lc^ged.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  we  used  the  Surkh  Gazi 
route  and  camped  at  Nasrabdd,  whence  I  took  a  long  ride  to  the 
north  and  nearly  crocced  the  hdtnun^  there  being  no  water  except 
in  the  Darid  SdbarL 

The  new  Governor,  Mohamed  Reza  Khin,  to  whose  tragic 
experiences  I  have  before  referred,  rode  out  to  meet  roe,  and  I 
found  that  we  were  quite  regarded  as  friends,  previous  suspkiocs 

^  Or  Yellow  Pass  ;  it  is  some  ten  miles  from  Neh. 
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having  happily  been  dispelled.  Abbis  Ali,  an  especially  smart 
Hospital  Assistant,  who  had  already  visited  Sistin,  had  also  just 
arrived,  and  I  had  the  pleasant  feeling  that  I  should  leave  every- 
thing in  good  working  order  for  my  successor.  There  was  no 
shooting  near  Nasratabid,  nor  any  cases  to  settle,  and,  as  I  was 
expecting  a  visitor  at  Kermin  in  the  shape  of  Captain  Napier  of 
the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry,  I  only  remained  a  few  days,  during 
which  1  presented  the  Deputy  Governor  with  a  silver  self-winding 
watch  and  chain,  and  heard  that  he  approved  of  my  gift,  but 
would  have  preferred  a  watch  with  a  key  I 

Early  in  November  our  transport  arrangements  for  crossing  the 
desert  were  all  completed,  and  we  slowly  marched  to  Varmil, 
whence,  for  the  second  time,  we  turned  our  backs  on  Sistdn. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  distance  to  Narmishir  is  200  miles,  which 
is  approximately  bisected  by  the  village  of  Isfe  or  Ispi,  now  called 
Nasratabdd.  We  made  two  short  stages  to  Chih  Lashkardn,  which 
lies  a  few  miles  north  of  Girdi  Chih,  and  then  the  desert  had  to  be 
faced.  The  line  we  took  was  the  one  used  by  the  Sistdn  Mission 
some  thirty  years  previously,  and  in  good  years  there  is  water  at 
distances  of  about  twenty-five  miles  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  but 
as  this  was  a  dry  year,  we  had  to  accomplish  a  stage  of  thirty-seven 
miles,  mostly  uphill,  which  means  for  the  camels  twenty  hours' 
continuous  marching.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so,  giving 
the  advance  camp  a  good  twelve  hours'  start,  we  rode  across  the 
level  plain,  which  abruptly  terminated  at  ten  miles,  and  thence- 
foffward  we  wended  our  weary  way  along  very  stony  tracks.  A 
low  nnge  of  hills,  a  plain,  and  a  descent  into  a  river-bed  occupied 
many  hours,  and  when  we  reached  running  water,  we  thought  that 
we  were  at  the  stage ;  but  we  were  mistaken,  as,  after  ascending 
through  some  reeds,  from  which  a  snipe  got  up,  we  left  this  stream, 
the  water  of  which  was  intensely  bitter,  and  were  very  glad  to 
sight  our  camp  lying  in  a  tamarisk  grove  near  the  spring  of 
Turshib.  Its  altitude  was  4200  feet,  a  great  rise  from  Sistdn. 
Between  us  and  Garigha,  evidently  the  Kilagh  Ab  of  the  Sistin 
Mission,  lay  a  fairly  high  range  of  hills,  and  altogether  we  felt 
that  this  belt  of  country  should  not  be  a  desert,  as  it  is  certainly 
fertile,  and  the  camel-grazing  is  especially  luxuriant  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Garclgha  was  one  of  Rustam's  favourite 
hunting  preserves,  and  it  was  here  that  Bahmin,  when  sent  on  an 
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embassy  to  him,  tried  to  make  it  a  success  by  crushing  the  Champion 
of  the  World  with  an  avalanche  of  rocks.  Rustam,  however,  con* 
tinued  his  occupation  of  roasting  a  wild  ass  whole  until  the  stones 
were  nearly  on  him,  when  he  diverted  them  with  a  kick !  Gahlgha 
once  was  a  village,  and  given  security  would  no  doubt  be  so  again, 
but  population  in  Persia  is  very  scarce,  and  the  percentage  of  noa- 
workers  terribly  high. 

In  the  Malusin  range,  which  now  divided  us  from  Nasratabdd, 
are  very  ancient  copper  mines,  which  were  intermittently  worked 
until  a  big  raid  was  made  from  Nushki,  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.     Chehel  Kura  or  the  Forty  Furnaces  is  the  local  name* 

Nasratabdd  we  found  to  be  situated  in  a  wide  valley,  and  lying 
as  it  does  at  the  junction  of  roads  coming  from  all  directions,  it  is 
of  considerable  importance.  Both  the  ancient  Isfe,^  now  partially 
dismantled,  and  the  modem  square  fort  are  comparatively  speaking 
strongly  built  We  decided  to  halt  a  day,  during  which  I  enjoyed 
excellent  sand-grouse  shooting,  the  birds  coming  in  by  threes  and 
fours  from  the  desert  to  drink  at  the  stream,  which,  albeit  brackish, 
is  an  excellent  one,  irrigating  many  acres.  Having  succeeded  in 
procuring  some  chopped  straw,  we  reloaded  our  forage  camels  and 
started  off  on  the  second  desert  section,  rising  towards  the  range* 
which  has  no  particular  name,  although  its  highest  peak  is  known 
as  the  Kuh-i-Khul.  Entering  the  hills  by  a  gradually  narrowing 
valley,  we  reached  at  ten  and  a  half  miles  what  is  locally  known  as 
Darwiza-i-Nddir.  A  limestone  ridge  runs  at  right  angles  across 
the  valley,  and  a  way  has  been  cut  through  it,  mainly,  no  doubt,  by 
the  agency  of  water,  but  as  the  cutting  is  faced  with  masonry,  it 
must  be  partly  due  to  human  agency.  On  the  Sistdn  side  there 
are  three  towers,  two  of  which  probably  supported  a  gateway,  in 
which  an  iron  door  was  hung. 

That  Nddir  Shih  has  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  erecting  tfab 
and  other  public  works,  the  following  extract  from  the  history  of 
Mohamed  Ibrdhim  proves :  "  On  the  Sistin  road  in  the  valley  of 
Kiward  at  four  farsakhs  from  Isfe  an  iron  gate  was  constructed 
and  a  garrison  stationed.  From  the  head  of  the  valley  to  Fahraj 
was  twenty-four  farsakhs^    Every  three  hundred  paces  a  pillar 

^  The  Baluchis  term  it  Ispi.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  mighty 
Isfandiir. 

*  It  is  actually  ninety-one  miles. 
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twice  the  height  of  a  man  was  built  in  such  a  way  that  at  night 
firom  each  pillar  a  second  one  could  be  seen,  so  that  no  one  could 
lose  their  way."  Just  above  we  found  the  traces  of  a  spring,  which 
was  dry,  and  consequently  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  gar- 
risoning the  post 

The  pass  known  as  the  Guddr-i-Surkwak  is  narrow,  and  from 
its  summit  we  looked  across  the  yellow  Lut  to  the  distant  ranges 
bdiind  Narmdshir  that  we  knew  so  well.  Below  it  we  came  upon 
a  herd  of  wild  sheep,  which  allowed  us  to  approach  within  forty 
yards,  and  then  were  only  driven  off  by  Shavey,  so  little  is  seen 
of  man  in  these  hills.    My  rifle  was  of  course  a  mile  behind. 

The  darband  we  had  passed  through  possesses  quite  another 
interest  for  the  traveller.  It  would  hardly  have  been  built  had 
there  been  other  neighbouring  passes,  and  as  we  were  assured 
that  there  were  none,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  every  traveller 
from  Sistin  to  Narmishir  is,  and  always  was,  bound  to  follow  this 
route:  This  being  so,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  we  were  tread- 
ing in  the  steps  of  Krateros.  Arrian  (vi.  17)  says  that  Alexander, 
before  starting  on  his  march  through  Gedrosia,  ''sent  away 
Krateros  into  Karmania  by  the  route  through  the  Arachotians 
and  the  Sarangians."  In  chap,  xxvii.  he  says  that  Krateros 
joined  his  sovereign  "  when  he  arrived  in  Karmania." 

Krateros  then  travelled  from  the  Indus  to  the  Helmand,  where 
be  was  in  known  country.  He  thence  followed  its  course  to 
Sistin,  and  must!  have  traversed  Narmdshir^  in  order  to  join 
his  master  in  Rudbir  or  Jfruft ;  he  therefore  undoubtedly  followed 
the  road  that  I  have  described.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
he  passed  through  Fahraj,  which  the  late  Sir  Oliver  St  John, 
erroneously  I  maintain,  identified  with  the  Pura  of  Arrian. 

We  camped  for  the  heat  of  the  day  near  a  ruined  caravanserai^ 
and  as  there  were  thieves  on  the  road,  we  marched  in  one  body 
to  Gurg,  which  we  reached  at  sunrise.  Gurg  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  worst  stage  in  this  part  of  the  desert,  the  pools 
of  water  being  quite  undrinkable,  and  the  bitter  river,  which  has 
been  wrongly  shown  on  the  map  as  the  lower  course  of  the 
Rod-i-Mihi,  waters  a  jungle  of  tamarisks,  haunted  by  Baluch 
brigands,  who,  if  pursued,  can  find  refuge  in  the  broken  ground 

'  Thb  is  Bonbary's  Nurmansheer.    Cf.  his  History  of  Ancient  Geography 

YoL  L  pu  $22. 
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towards  the  hills.  Even  in  November  the  mosquitoes  were  trying 
enough,  but  in  summer,  owing  to  the  heat,  Gurg  is  little  better 
than  a  death-trap,  and  here  more  than  elsewhere  the  abomination 
of  desolation  can  be  realised ;  I  felt  that  this  was  indeed  the 
terrible  blighting  Lut,  which  requires  a  Pierre  Loti  to  describe  it 

In  the  afternoon  we  again  marched  on,  and  after  sleeping  for 
a  few  hours  on  the  road  to  let  the  camels  get  ahead,  at  twenty- 
one  miles  we  passed  the  first  so-called  Mil-i-Nidiri.  The  column 
has,  however,  collapsed,  the  almost  imperishable  red  bricks  lying 
prone  in  three  or  four  huge  masses. 

At  Shurgaz  the  water  was  just  a  little  better,  but  so  scanty 
that  there  was  none  for  the  camels.  We  left  it  in  the  aftemooo, 
and  at  thirteen  miles  passed  the  second  column,  which  is  still 
standing,  although  its  base  has  been  much  eaten  away.  Its  beigfat, 
according  to  measurements  made  by  the  Sistdn  Mission,  is  fifty* 
five  feet,  with  a  base  circumference  of  forty-three  feet,  and  there 
is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  summit  It  is  mentioned  in  the  history- 
of  Mohamed  Ibrdhim  as  follows:  "At  the  top  of  the  valley  a 
caravanserai^  a  tank,  and  a  bath  were  built  of  bricks,  and  two  columns 
were  constructed  between  Gurg  and  Fahraj,  one  (orXygaz^  in  height 
and  the  other  twenty-five  gaz**  As  Malik  Kdward  was  strangled 
by  his  nephew  in  A.H.  466  (1073),  these  fine  public  works  were 
erected  just  about  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

As  may  be  imagined,  after  marching  just  over  a  hundred  miles 
in  three  days,  we  were  very  glad  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  Let 
(albeit  the  track  was  good  enough  upon  the  whole),  and  reach  tbc 
green  palm  grove  of  Fahraj,  where  the  sweet  water  tasted  delidoos. 

A  village  with  a  thousand  inhabitants  from  which  the  population 
of  Nasratabdd  is  drawn,  Fahraj  is  of  considerable  importance  a^ 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  it  was  until  some  sixty  years 
ago  held  by  the  Afghans,  who  also  apparently  owned  KhatMs.  A 
day's  halt  was  imperative,  as  our  camels  could  hardly  move,  and  1 
shot  a  few  black  partridges,  but  they  proved  scarce,  although  the 
thick  jungle,  water,  and  cultivation  promised  excellent  sport.  At 
night  a  gale,  so  heavy  that  all  our  tents  collapsed,  made  us  thankful 
that  we  were  on  the  right  side  of  the  desert,  and  the  following  day 
we  reached  the  bridge  of  Azizabdd,  where,  thanks  to  last  years 
experience,  I  enjoyed  some  excellent  shooting,  and  then  rode  on 

1  kgoM  is  about  the  same  length  as  a  m^tre. 
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for  the  niglit  to  ValnTahad  We  did  not  rest  at  Bant,  as  I  heud 
that  Captain  Xapicr  vas  ahead  of  me.  having  traveled  rather  bstcr 
than  I  had  caknlated.  and  ve  finally  met  at  Mahmu  vhere  I  waited 
for  a  ooopie  of  days  to  al]ov  XasniUa  Khin  to  make  the  neoessaiy 


On  the  2nd  December,  after  being  sixteen  months  on  the  march. 
1  entered  Kerman,  where  I  enjoved  the  pleasant  novelty  of  having 
a  guest  to  entertain,  only  however  for  a  few  dstys. 

My  first  care  after  settling  down  was  to  organise  and  despatch 
a  trial  caravan  to  Quetta,  Captain  Webb  Ware  having  Idndly 
s^greed  to  assist  me  in  the  matter.  The  exquisite  carpets,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  had  never  before  been  exported  to  India,  and  I 
felt  that  tb^'  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  venture ;  so  for  some 
weeks  the  merchant  who  agreed  to  embark  on  the  enterprise 
(which  I  partly  financed)  brought  up  bales  of  carpets,  all  of  which 
were  carefully  examined  by  me  before  being  passed.  Two  Baluch 
levies  came  across  from  our  frontier  to  act  as  a  guard,  and  with 
samples  of  Yezd  silks,  saffron,  homespun,  and  pistachio  nuts,  die 
little  caravan,  the  pioneer  of  greater  things,  started.  Fortune 
smiled  on  it,  as  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  happened  to  visit 
Quetta  at  the  period  of  its  arri\-al,  and  the  purchases  he  made  were 
so  considerable  and  drew  such  attention  to  the  caravan  that  the 
carpets  were  all  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  In  1900  the  second 
and  much  more  important  caravan  was  despatched,  and  I  now 
consider  that  a  trade  may  be  established  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
Indo-Persian  relations. 

Hearing  eariy  in  January  1900  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
had  attained  much  larger  proportions  than  had  been  anticipated,  I 
determined  to  send  in  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  there 
Meanwhile  I  travelled  to  Yezd,  where,  in  order  to  pass  the  slow 
impracticable  hours  until  my  fate  was  decided,  I  procured  two 
manuscript  histories  of  Yezd,  by  the  help  of  which,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  enquiry,  I  was  able  to  gain  an  accurate  account  of  the 
interesting  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

Yezd  is  said  to  have  been  a  desert  when  Alexander  the  Great 
conquered  Persia,  and  the  hero,  being  struck  by  its  remoteness, 
built  a  prison  near  the  site  of  the  modem  city  for  his  royal  captives, 
their  dungeon  being  a  deep  well  Hifiz,  in  reference  to  Yezd, 
writes :  **  I  was  afraid  of  Alexander's  prison,  and  prepared  to  go  to 
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the  country  of  Sulimin."  ^  In  this,  no  doubt,  he  evinced  a  desire  to 
be  unpleasant,  as  the  Yezdis  did  not  treat  him  well,  and  his  ire 
finds  vent  in  the  following  lines : 

"  O  morning  wind,  say  to  the  dwellers  in  Yezd  from  me, 
May  the  heads  of  the  ungrateful  be  the  balls  of  your  polo  sticks."  * 

The  present  name  of  the  city  dates  from  Yezdijird  L  (ajx 
399-420),  father  of  Bahrim  Gur,  who  probably  refounded  it  in 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Lying  near  no  frontier,  its  history 
has  been  comparatively  peaceful,  and  no  doubt  it  was  on  this 
account,  tc^ether  with  its  remoteness  from  the  invader,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  Yezd,  and  in  a  lesser  d^iee 
Kermin,  became  the  refuge  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient 
religion.  The  former  is  still  their  headquarters,  and  in  some 
measure  a  sacred  city. 

Yezd  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  l^ 
Odoricus  in  the  fourteenth,  and  by  Josafa  Barbaro  in  the 
fifteenth,  the  latter's  account  being  so  interesting,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it :  "  We  came  to  Jex,  a  towne  of  artificers, 
as  makers  of  sylkes,  fustians,  chamletts,  and  other  like;  This 
towne  is  walled,  of  V  myles  in  circuite,  with  very  great  suburbes, 
and  yet  in  maner  they  all  arr  wevers  and  makers  of  divers  Idndes 
of  sylkes  which  came  from  Straua,'  from  Azzi,  and  from  the  pties 
towardes  Zagatai :  towards  the  sea  of  Bachu,  the  best  whereof  come 
from  Jex,  which,  with  their  workes,  do  aftrewards  fumishe  a  great 
parte  of  India,  Persia,  Zagatai,  Cim  and  Macim,^  parte  of  Catay, 
of  Bursia,^  and  of  Turchie ;  wherefore  lett  him  that  woU  bie  good 
silkes  of  Soria,  faire  and  well  wrought,  take  of  these."' 

Before  referring  to  modem  Yezd,  I  propose  to  describe  its 
buildings,  chief  of  which  is  the  Masjid-i-Jima,  originally  founded 
by  Sultdn  Ald-u-Dola,  Gurshdsp,  in  A.H.  513  (11 19).  It  was 
during  his  rule  that  Yezd  received  its  title  of  Ddr-ut-Ibdda  or 
Abode  of  Devotion,  Ali-u-Dola  requesting  Malik  Shih  that  it 
might  be  bestowed  on  him  for  that  purpose.    The  mosque  was 

^  i>.  Firs. 

'  This  may  refer  to  Tdndr's  action  at  Damascus  when  men's  heads  took  iIk 
place  of  polo  balls,  as  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Pola 

'  Astrabid.  ^  Chin  and  Machin,  or  China.  *  Basra  ? 

*  Travels  of  Veneiia$u  in  Persia^  ^,f^    (Hakiuyt  Soc) 
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rebuilt  by  Siiid  Rukn-u-Din  in  A.H.  777  (i37S).  and  its  mosaic 
work  bears  the  date  of  A.IL  877  (1472),  in  which  year  Mir  Chakmdk 
covered  it  with  beautiful  designs.  It  is  entered  by  a  lofty  gateway 
of  a  type  peculiar  to  Yezd,  but  the  mosaic  work  has  almost  all 
fallen  off,  while  the  doors,  which  are  exquisite  specimens  of  wood- 
carving,  will  in  a  very  few  years  disappear.^  Passing  through  this 
erstwhile  noble  approach,  the  mosque  lies  at  right  angles.  Its 
dome  is  indeed  stripped  nearly  bare,  but  the  interior  is  still  perfect, 
the  prevailing  colour  being  blue,  and  the  effect  very  striking. 

The  fort  was  built  in  A.H.  532  (1137)  by  Abu  Jafar  SuUdn, 
Ali-u-Din,  Kanj^r,  but  beyond  the  strength  of  its  profile,  it  is  of  no 
interest  Close  to  it  is  a  dome  fast  falling  into  ruins,  which  is,  how- 
ever, beautifully  ornamented  in  the  interior,  Kufic  inscriptions  in 
dark  blue,  light  green,  and  brown  blending  most  artistically  with 
the  white  of  the  background.  All  the  mosaics  have  fallen  from 
the  walls,  and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Vukt-i-Sdat,  whidi 
consisted  of  a  collie,  a  library,  and  an  unrivalled  observatory,  all 
built  by  Seiid  Rukn-u-Din  in  A.H.  726  (1325).  The  latter  is  fully 
described  in  one  of  the  histories  referred  to  above,  and  I  rel^[ate 
the  description  of  its  marvels  to  a  footnote.^ 

'  An  attempt  was  made  by  an  enterprising  official  to  send  them  to  the  Paris 
ExhibitioD ! 

*  The  description  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  runs  as  follows : — 
^  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  madresa  are  two  columns,  on  one  of  which 
there  is  a  copper  bird,  and  this  bird  always  looks  towards  the  sun  and  swings 
rocmd.  On  the  other  column  is  a  flag  which  appears  five  times  a  day,  when 
the  drum  should  be  beaten.  On  the  column  in  the  middle  of  the  observatory, 
was  a  wooden  wheel  painted.  It  was  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
divisions ;  each  division  had  degrees,  showing  every  day  when  the  sun  rises,  in 
letters  representing  numbers.  On  the  four  comers  of  the  wheel  four  circles 
appeared.  On  each  circle  were  thirty  divisions,  and  the  name  of  the  month 
was  written  according  to  the  Turki,  Rumi,  Arabic,  and  Jalili  calendars  (i>. 
Persian  of  the  new  era).  Every  day  that  passes  has  one  division.  From  two 
little  windows  above  the  wheel  two  bronze  birds  appear,  and  throw  bronze  dice 
into  a  bowl  that  is  placed  below  the  birds.  Then  the  wheel  moves,  and  of 
twdve  white  boards  that  show  the  twelve  hours  one  faUs,  and  a  black  board 
cones  into  its  place,  and  at  the  five  times  {i.e,  of  prayer^  when  the  die  falls, 
the  dram  inside  the  observatory  is  struck,  and  the  flag  appears  on  the  column. 
The  circle  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  thirty  white  circles  are  placed 
00  iL  Every  day  of  the  month  one  of  the  circles  will  be  black,  and  on  these 
cirdes  the  whole  of  that  month  is  written.  And  on  another  side,  opposite  the 
dock,  twehre  other  boards  are  placed,  and  at  night,  when  one  hour  passes,  one 
lamp  of  the  twelve  that  are  placed  appears  again.    In  the  middle  of  this  wheel 
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It  is  rather  sad  to  read  that  this  public  benefactor  was  accused 
of  the  murder  of  a  rich  Christian,  on  the  theory  that  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  obtained  so  much  money  for  his  college!  He 
"ate  looo  sticks,"  and  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  insults,  but 
finally  was  released  and  died,  honoured  by  all,  his  tomb  resting 
under  the  dome. 

Outside  modem  Yezd,  which  lies  partly  to  the  south-east  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  the  shrine  known  as  Sheikh  Ddd,  which  possesses  a 
fresco  representing  AH,  his  two  sons,  and  favourite  servants. 
Taki-u-Din,  Dddd  Mohamed,  was  bom  at  Isfahan,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Yezd  was  at  first  treated  as  a  rival  by  the  muUds^  but 
they  finally  accepted  him  as  their  chief.  He  died  in  A.H.  700 
(1300),  and  his  shrine  was  raised  in  A.H.  726  (1325),  the  term 
Sheikh  Ddd  being  a  corruption  or  abbreviation. 

The  square  of  Yezd  is  known  as  the  Meidin-i-Mir  Chakniilc^ 
This  worthy,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  govemed  Yezd  under  Shih  Rukh, 
and  not  only  repaired  the  Masjid-i-Jdma,  but  also  built  the  fine 
mosque  known  by  his  name.  The  square  is  entered  by  the  secood 
of  the  very  lofty  gateways  referred  to  above,  and  in  it  stands  an 
octagonal  tile-covered  pillar  some  nine  feet  high,  which  is  known 
as  a  kalak.  This  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  as  the  word  literally 
means  a  clay  bowl  for  holding  hot  charcoal.  All  the  Parsi  shrines 
include  a  pillar  of  this  sort,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Mohamedans  of  Yezd  and  Kashdn  have  adopted  it  from  the 
members  of  the  older  religion.  During  the  month  of  Moharram 
lamps  and,  if  necessary,  fires  are  lighted  upon  it,  and  it  is  the  centre 
for  the  breast-beating  ceremonies. 

there  is  a  zone  or  zodiac,  on  which  the  names  of  the  forty-seven  stages  of  the 
zone  are  written.  Also,  above  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  the  names  of  the  five 
great  planets,  Zohal  (Saturn),  Mushtari  (Jupiter),  Otirid  (Mercury),  Marikh 
(Mars),  and  Zohre  (Venus),  were  written,  and  the  description  of  every  day, 
and  of  every  star  (/>.  whether  auspicious  or  the  reverse). 

'^  Inside  the  observatory  was  a  cistern,  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  made  o£ 
copper  Every  day  it  was  filled  with  water,  and  copper  dishes  were  fastened  by 
a  chain  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  below  that  cistern  an  astxoUbe  olf 
bronze  was  constructed,  and  from  one  side  of  the  machine  the  water  pomed 
from  the  hole,  and  as  the  water  of  the  cistern  decreased  the  dishes  sunk,  and  tbe 
whole  of  the  works  were  moved  by  that  water ;  and  small  bowls,  bung  op  £ke 
trays,  showed  the  minutes,  and  every  minute  a  hammer  was  struck  on  them,  and 
gave  forth  a  sound,  and  low  down  in  the  observatory  was  a  wooden  window,  with 
a  wooden  bolt,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  sound  came  out" 

^  Mir  Chakmdk  literally  signifies  Master  of  the  Gun  Hammer. 
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But  enough  of  ancient  Yezd,  and  I  will  now  devote  a  few  lines  to 
the  city  as  I  know  it  Approached  from  Kermdn  the  rider,  after 
entering  a  belt  of  sand-hills,  sees  in  the  distance  the  two  high  gate* 
ways  with  their  minarets  and  a  forest  of  wind-towers,  which,  when 
viewed  during  a  sand-storm,  give  a  weird  sense  of  unreality,  recall- 
ing the  Arabian  Nights,  Gardens  are  gradually  dominating  the 
sand,  which  is  erroneously  stated  to  be  encroaching  on  Yezd,  and 
these  extend  for  a  mile,  until  the  somewhat  mean  but  busy  bdzdrs 
are  entered,  important  business  being  generally  transacted  in  the 
extensive  caravanserais  which  open  off  them. 

Possessing  a  population  reckoned  at  6ofXX^^  Yezd  still  keeps 
seven  hundred  looms  busy  weaving  all  sorts  of  silk.  That  known 
as  Husein  Kuli  Khdn^  after  its  originator,  who  was  a  native  of 
Kermcln,  consists  of  a  fir-cone  pattern  on  a  plum-coloured  ground, 
and  is  far  from  cheap,  costing  about  7s.  6d.  per  yard.  The  other 
silks  are  not  particularly  pleasing,  and  are  mainly  used  for  linings. 
White  silk  handkerchiefs  are,  however,  cheap  and  fairly  good,  and 
the  finest  embroidery  in  silk  can  be  purchased  at  almost  nominal 
prices ;  it  is  known  as  Rubandi  and  is  most  effective. 

Apart  from  its  silk  looms  Yezd  possesses  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
henna  trade,  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  being  imported  from  Narmdshir, 
where  of  late  years  enormous  profits  have  been  realised,  its  price 
having  more  than  doubled.  Opium,  too,  is  largely  dealt  in,  but 
I  understand  that  adulteration  has  almost  ruined  the  trade, 
temporarily,  at  any  rate.  There  is  also  a  considerable  export  of 
cotton,  almonds,  and  pistachio  nuts. 

Yezd,  however,  owes  its  wealth  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  south  changes  hands  in  its 
caravanserais^  and  also  to  the  industry  of  the  Parsi  community,  the 
members  of  which,  cut  off  from  India  until  some  sixty  years  ago, 
are  now  striving  to  follow  in  the  path  of  their  co-religionists,  who 
are  British  subjects.  Numbering  7000  members,  of  whom  1000 
live  in  the  actual  city,  the  Parsis,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  in 
the  face  of  adverse  circumstances,  bid  fair  to  outstrip  their 
Mohamedan  fellow-countrymen.  Against  improvement,  however, 
the  Dastur  or  priests  set  their  face,  so  that  two  or  three  genera- 
tions must  elapse  before  enlightenment  becomes  universal. 

In  all  this  work  our  race  is  playing  a  great  part  I  have 
mentioned  that  in  1894  there  was  a  strong  anti-European  feeling, 
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but  now  time  has  changed  all  this,  and  Europeans  appear  to  be 
not  only  respected  but  liked. 

The  fact  that  a  caravanseraiy  given  by  Gudarz  Mehrbin,  a 
Parsi,  has  been  turned  into  a  well-equipped  hospital  by  Dr  White 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  appeals  to  high  and  low,  and 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  is  no  longer  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  intruding  institution. 

My  visit  proved  that  the  old  order  was  changing,  as  the  three 
leading  religious  lights,  who  between  them  hold  Yezd  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hand,  broke  through  the  ice  and  called  on  me.  I 
found  them  all  friendly,  and  was  glad  that  public  opinion  had  so 
altered  that  social  intercourse  between  East  and  West  was  no 
longer  a  thing  to  be  reprobated.  In  many  other  ways,  too,  there 
is  progress,  rich  merchants  who  have  spent  many  years  at  Bombay 
bringing  back  ideas  which  have  already  borne  fruit  in  the  intro 
duction  of  new  trees  and  shrubs  and  in  building  better  houses^ 

The  European  colony  consisted  of  two  representatives  of  the 
Bank,  five  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  including 
a  lady  doctor,  and  a  representative  of  Messrs  Ziegler  &  Co.,  a 
Manchester  firm.^  Until  my  arrival  their  chief  amusement  was 
lawn  tennis,  but  I  was  able  to  start  a  Gymkhana,  which  was  warmly 
supported,  several  Persians  taking  part  in  the  tent-pegging  and 
jumping.  When  I  said  good-bye  to  my  kind  host,  Mr  Fotheigill, 
and  started  back  towards  Kerm<ln,  my  disappointment  at  not  being 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Africa  was  only  accentuated  by  the  feeling 
that  I  was  leaving  so  much  of  life  and  hospitality  behind. 

^  Messrs  Hotz  &  Sons  dosed  their  agency  in  1898. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

AN  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  KERMAN 

"The  city  of  Sirj&ii  is  watered  hy  subterranean  aqueducts:  in  the 
suburbs  they  raise  water  from  wells.  This  is  the  largest  o(  all  the  cities  of 
Kerm&n.     The  inhabitants  are  Sunnis." — Ibn  Haukal. 

To  the  south-west  of  Kerm^n  is  a  triangle  of  upland  country  lying 
between  the  hitt  road  and  that  to  Sirjin.  This  I  had  wished  to 
explore  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not  until  April  1900  that  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  both  of  travelling  in  this  unknown 
district,  and  also  of  visiting  Sirjin,  where  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
something  as  to  the  site  of  what  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  capital 
of  the  province. 

Leaving  Kermin,  we  struck  the  southern  road  near  the  shrine 
of  Skeikk  Ali  Goheri,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  mystic,  and, 
passing  the  gardens  of  Rigabid,  soon  found  ourselves  in  the 
blighting  waste  of  sand-hills  which  almost  surrounds  the  city,  and 
were  proportionately  grateful  to  reach  our  first  stage  of  JupAn* 
This  little  town,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  4000  inhabitants.  Is 
visible  from  Kermin,  its  blue-domed  shrine  erected  in  honour  of 
Skdksdda*  HviSi^wi  forming  a  splendid  landmark:  its  gardeni  are 
extensive  and  supply  the  fruit-stalls  of  the  city. 

'  Tbe  derivation  oTJupir  is  said  to  be  a  comiplion  of  Jd-i-Pdrsdl  ot  Last 
Year's  Abode,  which  was  given  it  by  the  nomads. 

■  Skdi*4da  signifies  Son  of  a  Shih,  who  may  be  either  temporal  or 
spiritual.     SidAsdda  Hoseia  was  a  ImMber  of  tbe  /mdm  Rua. 
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Jupdr  lies  under  the  lofty  picturesque  range  of  the  same  name, 
from  which  the  major  portion  of  the  water-supply  of  Kermin  is 
drawn,  the  kandts  running  for  miles  under  the  sand-hills.  As  far 
as  Mdhun,  villages  line  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  at  comparatively 
frequent  intervals,  and,  after  the  city,  this  is  the  most  important 
Parsi  centre.^ 

The  main  caravan  route,  which  was  followed  by  Marco  Polo, 
as  a  rule  keeps  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  strikii^  the  Bahrimjird 
river,  as  I  would  term  it,^  at  Chdri,  but  most  travellers  prefer  to 
spend  the  night  at  Jupdr,  as  there  are  no  supplies  to  be  obtained  at 
the  r^;ular  halting-place. 

The  second  stage  had  alternative  routes,  the  easier  but  more 
circuitous  track  keeping  rather  to  the  west,  and  uniting  with  the 
main  road  near  Gulumak.    We,  however,  chose  the  more  ditect 
track,  which  crosses  a  rugged  spur  of  the  Jupir  range  by  a  pass 
known  as  Guddr-i-Bacha-Mulldi  or  The  Pass  of  the  MuUds  Bcv. 
It  would  be  too  steep  for  camels,  and  is  trying  enough  for  mul<s« 
but  the  view  looking  up  the  valley  is  fine,  the  cultivation  round  tbe 
various  villages  and  hamlets  giving  quite  a  fertile  look  to  what  is 
one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Kermdn.     Bahrdmjird  or  Bahrimldrd, 
as  the  peasants  term  it,  is  an  ancient  village  situated  mainly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  some  twenty  yzxAs  wide.     It  wa^ 
almost  certainly  one  of  Marco  Polo's  stages,  in  which  connection  tt 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  few  years  before  his  journey  it  was  the 
meeting-place  between    Borik    Hdjib   and  Jaldl-u-Din,  the  last 
scion  of  the  Khiva  family,  who  was  murdered  after  vainly  striving 
to  stem  the  Mongol  wave  of  invasion. 

From  Bahrdmjird  I  decided  to  march  to  Nagar,  which  lies  doe 
west  The  distance  on  the  map  was  seventeen  miles,  whereas  ac 
proved  to  be  exactly  half  that  length,  the  intervening  desert  being 
monotonously  bare  and  level. 

Nagar  contains  a  ruin  of  considerable  interest,  which  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a  mosque,  but  has  now  only  the  walls  left.  Tbee 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  built  at  two  periods,  to 
the  latter  of  which  the  burnt-brick  mindr  must  be  assigned.     Only 

^  Jupdr,  Ismailabdd,  and  Kerimabdd  count  one  hundred  and  ten  Parva 
among  their  inhabitants,  while  Kanit  Ghastin  has  one  hundred  and  aev^^tf 
Parsi  inhabitants  and  a  *'  Tower  of  Silence." 

'  Like  so  many  rivers,  it  has  no  one  name,  but  Bahrtojiid  is  the 
best  known  village  on  its  banks. 
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some  thirty  feet  of  this  are  still  intact,  and  round  it  is  a  belt  of  blue 
Kufic  lettering.  The  mihrdb  bore  an  inscription  dated  A.H.  615 
(1218)  until  quite  recently.  The  orientation  being  towards  Jeru- 
salem, we  may  feel  confident  that  this  was  originally  a  Nestorian 
church  which  had  been  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  had  now 
struck  the  main  route  to  Bandar  Abbds,  which  was  henceforth 
followed  as  far  as  Bdft,  and  leaving  Nagar,  for  some  miles  we 
traversed  a  well-cultivated  plain ;  then,  passing  a  shrine  in  honour 
of  yet  another  brother  of  the  Imdm  Reza,  we  crossed  the  first 
and  lower  range  which  holds  up  the  highlands.  It  has  often  struck 
me  that  in  a  sense  Persia  resembles  a  saucepan,  as  the  plateau  has 
a  very  distinct  rim,  which  is  generally  at  least  5000  feet  higher 
than  the  centre,  which  again  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

After  crossing  the  Guddr-i-Zirchi,  as  it  is  termed,  we  were  only 
separated  by  a  somewhat  narrow  valley  from  the  main  range, 
which  rose  up  very  grandly,  this  being  as  rugged  scenery  as  any 
I  know  in  the  province.  The  hillside  was  aflame  with  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  bush  termed  durmun,  but  when  we  camped  below 
the  pass,  we  found  the  gale  too  heavy  for  our  somewhat  crazy  tents, 
and  reading  or  writing  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Directly  to 
our  south  lay  a  pass,  known  as  the  Guddr-i-Soghurk,  and  further 
east  there  is  a  wide  break  in  the  hills  which  the  main  route  follows. 
The  night  was  delightfully  cold,  and  the  following  morning  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Murghdb  ^  stream. 
We  were  now  travelling  in  a  green  land  of  meadows  peopled  by 
nomads,  and  down  every  valley  raced  a  clear  brook. 

We  left  Kala  Askar  to  the  east,  and  rose  to  the  pass  which 
bears  the  ominous  name  of  Kafanu  or  Shroud,  but  there  was  no 
snow  left,  and  the  gradients  are  so  easy  that  a  horse  can  cross  it  at 
a  gallop.  Indeed,  although  some  9000  feet  in  altitude,  the  Guddr- 
i-Kafanu  could  easily  be  kept  open  the  whole  year  round,  but  as 
the  nomads  desert  the  highlands,  there  are  no  villages  where 
caravans  can  purchase  supplies,  nor  any  organisation  for  clearing 
away  or  beating  down  the  snow. 

We  met  a  lai^e  number  of  Baluchis  marching  up  from  the 
Hot  Country  to  Bardsfr.  The  sight  is  always  of  interest,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  friendly  and  sensible  all  the  animals  are,  tiny 
children  of  three  riding  the  camels,  on  one  of  which  a  newly-born 

^  Murgh-ib  signifies  SUream  of  Fowl. 
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mainly  the  property  of  the  Alt  Ghazalu,  the  chief  Afshir  divisioa 
dotted  the  landscape  to  the  south,  and  towards  the  main  range  to 
the  north  lay  Balvard,  the  gardens  of  which  are  mostly  owned  by 
the  Kardi  tribe.  As  we  were  in  the  heart  of  an  unexplored  district, 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  fill  what  was  a  blank  on  the  map  with 
numerous  villages ;  not  that  this  is  unusual,  for  main  roads  were 
shunned  by  the  villagers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Grovemors  generally 
took  supplies  without  payment  To-day,  however,  this  extortion 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  in  course  of  time,  villagers  will 
naturally  seek  the  main  routes,  which,  for  the  development  of 
Persia,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

At  the  stage  of  Aliabdd  we  were  in  the  district  of  Sirjan,^  the 
Kala-i-Sang  being  just  visible  in  the  distance.  Next  morning  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  highlands  and  steadily  descended.  When 
we  reached  the  level  plain,  we  passed  a  low  black  slate  ridge, 
on  which  is  situated  a  dilapidated  shrine  in  honour  of  Shdk  Ftruz, 
and  .at  Izzetdbdd  a  tent  was  pitched  for  the  midday  halt,  as  we  had 
overtaken  the  advanced  camp. 

Close  by  was  the  famous  Kala-i-Sang,  of  which  I  made  a 
preliminary  inspection,  and,  continuing  the  march  we  passed 
a  second  shrine,  which  is  much  resorted  to,  known  as  Imamsdda 
AH.  Village  after  village  was  skirted,  and  we  were  feeling  as  if  the 
stage  would  never  end,  when  I  was  met  by  the  Khdn  BakdJur,  who 


*  Nomads  of  Sirjdn : — 

I.  Shal  Torki         .....            90  fiumliei. 

2.  F^bsi  and  Namatnllihi  . 

^0         „ 

3.  Khorasini 

700 

4.  Tairi^  .... 

IS?      » 

5.  Yakdbi 

»?      .. 

6.  Bav^izdi 

10?      „ 

7.  SUl         . 

10  ?      „ 

8.  Bich^ 

15  ?      .. 

9.  Bagzida 

ao?      .» 

10.  Sazanda 

10  ?      „ 

{(a)  SarsaidiU 

50 

II.  Buchikchi-  (b)  Kara  SaidiU    . 

50 

{c)  KhursaU 

30 

12.  Ankali  Buchikchi 

40 

13.  Nuki  Bachikchi 

25 

14.  AxBshla  and  Siada 

too         „ 

15.  Halv^   .... 

as 

16.  Kar^i     .... 

600 

Total 

1830  bmities. 
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said  that  we  had  nearly  reached  Saiidabid.  Twenty-four  miles 
from  Aliabid  the  main  caravan  route  from  the  south  joined  in,  and 
a  few  miles  further  on  we  were  met  by  the  mayor  and  chief 
merchants,  under  whose  escort  we  rode  through  the  narrow  bdzdrs^ 
and,  at  sunset,  after  a  thirty-mile  march  or  rather  more,  found 
delightful  quarters  in  a  fine  garden.  Its  charms,  however,  we  did 
not  fully  appreciate  until  the  following  morning,  when  two  enormous 
sweetbriars  in  full  bloom,  backed  by  equally  gigantic  rose-trees — 
they  were  more  than  bushes — delighted  the  sense  of  smell,  while 
the  liquid  melody  of  the  bulbul  filled  our  ears,  and  I  quite  en- 
dorsed the  exquisite  lines  of  Hafiz : 

"  The  bulbul  at  dawn  lamented  to  the  East  Wind 

Of  the  havoc  that  the  rose  and  its  scent  made. 

•  ...*• 

On  every  side  have  love-lom  bulbuls  lamented. 
While  the  East  Wind  made  merry  at  their  grief." 

I  found  the  authorities  extremely  friendly,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  South-east  Persia,  and  my  thirst  for  information  was, 
for  once,  fairly  assuaged  as  regards  Saiidabid  itself,  but  little  was 
to  be  learned  about  the  Kala-i-Sang ;  in  fact  I  could  not  ascertain 
that  it  had  ever  been  visited  by  any  of  the  Khdns, 

After  a  day's  rest,  I  rode  back  in  order  to  explore  thoroughly 

what  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  though,  to 

the  best  of  my  knowledge,   it  has  been   ignored  by  the  very 

few  travellers  who  have  passed  this  way.      Kala-i-Sang  or  Stone 

Fort  is  also  known  as  Kala-i-Beiza  or  White  Fort,  and  rises  in 

glorious  purity  of  colour  some  300  feet  above  the  level  plain.     Its 

direction  is  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  its  length  400  yards, 

while  its  breadth  is  rather  less  than  200  yards ;  it  is  shaped  like 

an  egg.     Approached  from   the  north,  this  remarkable  limestone 

crag  is  surrounded  at  some  fifty  yards  from  its  base  by  a  low  wall 

of  sun-dried  brick,  which  bore  traces  of  having  been  rebuilt  on 

older  foundations.     Inside  this  we  found  a  beautiful  stone  pulpit, 

some  five  feet  high,  on  one  side  of  which  were  four  rows  of  Naskh 

inscription;  a  fifth  row  had  been  obliterated. 

While  the  Kkdn  Bahddur  and  myself  were  laboriously  trying 
to  make  out  the  meaning,  three  ragged  peasants  appeared,  and  at 
once  began  to  decipher  the  inscription.     I  was  not  much  surprised  to 
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hear  that  their  leader  was  the  muUa  of  the  village,  and  we  learned 
from  him  that  the  pulpit  had  been  constructed  by  Sult«Ln  Ahmaii 
Imdd'U-Dtn  of  the  Muzaflfar  d)masty  of  Kermin  in  A.H.  789  (1387 1^ 
We  were  furthermore  informed  that  the  headman  of  Izzetabid 
had  wished  to  remove  the  pulpit  to  the  village,  and  that  in  order  to 
lighten  it,  the  top  row  of  the  inscription  had  been  hammered  off. 
after  which  the  task  was  given  up,  as  the  pulpit  is  a  monolith,  and 
must  weigh  two  or  more  tons. 

Under  the  mulhis  guidance  we  moved  round  to  the  soutfa-west 
comer,  where,  as  also  at  the  north-east  angle,  there  is  a  high 
traverse  wall,  the  intervening  space  to  the  south  having  evidently 
been  the  ruler's  residence.  On  this  side  the  inner  wall  is  some 
forty  yards  from  the  cliff,  while  the  outer  is  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  so  that  the  total  area  enclosed  was  very  great 

The  sole  access  to  the  fort  is  on  the  south-west,  where  we 
found  a  second  inscription  on  the  right-hand  side,  just  bdow  tiie 
remains  of  a  brick  dam.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  read  until  I 
sent  for  a  skin  of  water  and  carefully  washed  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  when  we  made  out  a  few  lines  to  the  following  effect :  *  In 
this  blissful  abode  AnUr  Azam  Husein-ibn-Ali  constructed  the 
Hammdmy  The  date  was  apparently  A.H.  410  (1019),  bat  as  the 
third  cipher  was  not  clear,  it  may  have  been  anything  from  A.H. 
410  to  420  (1019-1029).  The  individual  who  thus  perpetuated  his 
memory  was  almost  certainly  the  Deilami  Governor,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  him  further.  The  ruins  of  the  Hammdm 
were,  however,  clearly  visible,  the  foundations  of  the  stove  baviog 
remained  almost  intact 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  buildings  have  collapsed,  and  like 
same  is  generally  true  of  the  walls,  but  under  the  north-east  and 
highest  portion  of  the  qxz%  is  a  fine  grotto,  known  as  the  ^  Kin^s 
Seat,"  which  is  faced  by  the  pulpit,  and  yet  a  third  inscriptiaD 
giving  the  name  of  Mohamed  Shdh  was  delicately  chiselled  in  the 
rock.  As  there  was  no  date,  it  was  impossible  to  identify  the 
particular  sovereign  thus  commemorated. 

Below  is  a  second  grotto,  known  as  the  Andenm^  where  the 
ladies  spent  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  cliff  is  quite  inac« 
cessible  on  this  face,  it  must  have  formed  an  ideal  retreat  for  a 


1  The  inscription  nms :  ''The  Sovereign,  great,  jost,  glorious  and 
Soltdn  Ahmad."  The  date  is  in  Arabic   Sultin  Alunad  it  referred  to  in  du^  % 
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Persian  ruler.  No  antiquities  of  any  kind  were  forthcoming,  but 
I  picked  up  a  lustred  tile,  which  at  once  showed  that  this  fort  was 
inhabited  during  the  thirteenth  century.  History  relates  that 
it  was  the  prison  of  the  founder  of  the  Muzaffar  dynasty  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Afzal  Kermdni  writes : — "  Among  the  divisions  of  Kermdn  is 
Sirjin,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bardsfr,  a  fine  fertile  district ;  and  in 
Seljuk  times  they  drew  their  troops  thence,  and  kept  a  large 
garrison  in  it,  as  being  on  the  Kermdn-F4rs  boundary.  And  in 
Sirjdn  are  many  ancient  graves,  and  travellers  and  Sufis  term  it 
Lesser  Syria.  And  there  is  a  great  fort  reaching  to  the  clouds. 
During  the  reign  of  Arsldn  Shdh  it  was  repaired,  and  again 
destro)^.     To-day^  it  is  occupied." 

This,  then,  is  an  ancient  capital  of  Kermdn,  although  not  the 
Carmana  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Sirjdn  is  locally  considered 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Samangdn,  famous  in  Persian  legend  as  the 
home  of  Rustam's  mighty  son.  As,  however,  the  Shdh  Ndma 
particularly  mentions  that  Samangdn  was  in  Turdn,  it  is  im- 
possible to  accept  this  theory.^ 

So  far  as  I  could  gather,  the  Kala-i-Sang  was  taken  by  Tfmur's 
forces,  after  plague  had  broken  out  among  the  garrison,  and  when 
the  district  recovered  a  new  capital  was  built  and  termed  Shahr 
Biumfdi  or  the  City  of  Despair,  an  appropriate  designation.  Upon 
the  Afghdn  invasion  the  old  fort  was  again  occupied,  but  was 
captured  by  the  enemy  and,  Shahr  Biumidi  having  been  destroyed, 
Saiidabdd  '  was  founded  by  a  certain  Mirza  Saifd  in  its  immediate 
proximity. 

When  we  returned  to  our  garden  we  found  an  old  woman  and 
two  girls  making  a  great  commotion,  and,  upon  enquiry,  it  turned 
out  that  they  claimed  the  cook  as  a  member  of  their  family,  which 
Husein  strenuously  denied.  The  evidence  brought  mainly  con- 
sisted of  similarity  of  age,  name,  and  dress,  and  it  was  finally 
remembered  that  we  had  once  employed  a  groom  called  Husein 
many  years  before,  which  accounted  for  the  error. 

Saiidabcld  has  some  three  thousand  houses,  and  lies  in  a 
most  fertile  plain  studded  with  villages;  the  soil  is  much  richer 
than  at  Kermdn,  the  trees  especially  being  very  fine.     Although 

>  i>.  in  1188  A.D.  *  Vide  p.  19. 

*  Saidab^  is  incorrect,  but  hitherto  universally  accepted. 

2  E 
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its  altitude  is  about  5300  feet,  I  was  informed  that  roots  of  date 
trees  were  occasionally  dug  up,  so  that  its  climate  must  have 
changed,  possibly  owing  to  deforestation.  Sad  to  say,  there  is  no 
place  where  opium-smoking  is  so  prevalent,  and  in  despite  of  At 
natural  richness,  there  is  in  consequence  much  poverty. 

The  only  shrine  of  interest  is  that  in  honour  of  Kamil-u^Din, 
consisting  of  a  neat  building,  which  the  Farmdn  Farmd  had  re- 
paired. Kamdl-u-Din  was  a  descendant  of  the  Imdm  Reza,  and  was 
killed  with  a  spade.  According  to  one  account,  he  sufiered  from 
the  same  indiscreet  zeal  which  impels  the  Hazira  to  kill  immediatriy 
any  traveller  showing  signs  of  sanctity.  The  explanation  is  given 
in  Southey's  St  Romuald: — 

*•  *  But,'  quoth  the  Traveller,  *  wherefore  did  he  leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  ? ' 

•  Why,  Sir,'  the  Host  replied, 
'  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day  leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us ; 

For  hell  be  made  a  Saint  of,  to  be  sure, 

Hierefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 
His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night'" 

By  the  second  week  in  May  my  work  was  done,  and,  although 
I  should  have  liked  to  visit  the  great  kavir^  the  course  of  which  I 
had  traced  for  many  miles  from  the  crest  of  the  Kala-i-Sang,  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Kermin. 

As  usual,  I  tried  to  avoid  the  main  route,  and  heard  that 
there  was  a  good  track  across  the  mountains,  which  was  more 
direct  than  the  caravan  road  via  Khin-i-Surkh.  Upon  deartng 
Saiidabid,  we  shaped  our  course  for  a  prominent  flat-topped 
hill  known  as  Takht-i-Tanbur,  behind  which  we  crossed  a  wide, 
deep  fuUa  and  camped  near  the  village  of  Amirabid,  idtich  was 
built  some  twenty  years  2^0  by  the  KahU  nomads.  Escorted 
by  its  owner,  the  following  day  we  entered  the  hills, 
hamlet  of  Seiids^  known  as  Sukhta  Chil,  where  we  entered  the 
bed,  down  which  a  chattering  stream  was  flowing.    Partridges 
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abounded,  and  our  guide  was  much  upset  at  finding  that  we  refused 
to  shoot  them,  no  Persian  ever  r^^arding  the  close  season. 

It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  be  in  the  bills  s^ain,  especially  as 
we  rose  steadily  and  found  our  camp  pitched  at  Tangru,  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  Kardi.  As  I  was  anxious  to  meet  the  chief  of  the 
Buchikchi,  we  made  a  short  march  up  to  Takkia,  which  is  also  in- 
habited by  SeiidSf  the  nomads  tilling  some  of  the  land,  but  leaving 
in  the  autumn.  It  contains  a  shrine  in  honour  of  SAdh  Abdur 
Rahman,  one  of  the  innumerable  brothers  of  the  Imdm  Reza. 

The  district  is  the  summer  abode  of  Isfandidr  Khin,  chief  of 
the  Buch^kchi,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  received  a  visit 
from  this  Robin  Hood  of  Persia.  His  latest  feat  had  been 
the  sudden  seizure  of  Saiidabdd  and  imprisonment  of  its  Governor, 
on  the  pretext  that  such  were  his  orders  from  the  Shdh.  He 
collected  the  taxes,  and  when  a  rising  took  place  he  sent  for 
his  secretary  and  solemnly  composed  a  tel^^nun  in  which  he 
reported  to  Tehran  that  he  was  being  hindered  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  by  the  disloyal  citizens !  This  quite  convinced  the 
townspeople,  and  **  Robin  Hood  "  was  allowed  to  make  off  with 
several  bags  of  money. 

Continuing  the  journey,  a  mile  above  Takkia  we  came  upon  an 
extraordinary  spring  bubbling  like  boiling  water.  I  had  no  ther- 
mometer with  me,  but  the  temperature  must  have  been  about  sixty 
degrees^  and  the  water  bubbled  up  from  several  holes  with  a  con- 
siderable noise.  Abbdd,  as  it  is  termed,  is  evidently  the  spring 
described  to  Sir  Oliver  St  John  as  "  bubbling  up  to  a  great  height 
with  a  noise  that  is  audible  a  farsakh  off,  but  which  never  overflows 
its  basin."  ^ 

The  mountains  were  thickly  covered  with  scrub,  in  which  we 
saw  the  stunted  tree  from  which  gum  is  extracted,  and,  after  an 
easy  ascent,  we  crossed  the  range  by  the  Seh  Gudiri  pass  at  an 
elevation  of  about  9000  feet  I  sighted  two  rams  on  a  distant 
peak,  but  a  stalk  was  out  of  the  question,  so  swinging  round  from 
north  to  west,  we  descended  a  narrow  and  rather  steep  valley. 

After  crossing  the  Rud-i-Zinddn  or  Prison  Brook,  which 
flows  down  from  Kuh-i-Chehel-Tan,'  we  edged  obliquely  towards 

^  Easiem  Persia^  i.  pp.  103-4. 

*  This  Mountain  of  Forty  Beings  has  the  same  legend  as  the  Sarhad 
volcaiio.  The  name  is  common,  and  such  mountains  almost  always  have  a 
shrine  on  the  summit 
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the  plain,  and  camped  at  a  small  village  which  is  also  known  as 
Kala-i-Sang.  Formerly  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  impott- 
ance,  to  judge  by  the  extensive  ruins,  but  to-day  it  is  a  hamlet 
We  were  now  on  the  edge  of  the  Bardsfr  plain,  and  could  look 
down  on  to  the  village  of  Mashiz,  behind  which  rose  the  Kalba  Giv, 
or  Cow's  Head,  the  peaks  of  which  are  visible  from  Kermin. 

The  next  day  we  gradually  descended,  and,  after  crossing  the 
important  Bahrdmibdd-Bandar  Abbcls  road,  reached  the  group  of 
villages  which  cluster  round  Mashiz,  where  I  struck  the  line  of  my 
first  journey  in  Persia.  A  soldier  whom  I  had  taken  to  India  in 
1896,  and  who  still  sighs  for  the  lemonade  of  Quetta,  came  to  see 
me,  as  also  the  Lalazdr  shikarry  with  whom  I  made  arrangements 
for  the  summer,  and  from  Mashiz  we  crossed  the  range  to 
Kheirabdd,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  B^hin. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  heat  and  a  dust-storm 
prevented  us  from  regretting  that  this  was  our  last  day  in  tents. 
The  following  morning  a  short  ride  terminated  this  interesting 
tour,  and  I  was  once  again  back  in  my  beautiful  garden,  and 
engaged  in  organising  the  Kermdn  Polo  Club. 


*  LOSTBID   POTTSRY. 
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A  MEDLEY — GYPSIES,  THE  BRONZE  AGE,  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 


"  Royal  the  pageant  closes. 
Lit  by  the  last  of  the  sun- 
Opal  and  asb-of-roses. 
Cinnamon,  umber,  and  dun." 

— RUDTARD  KlPLINC. 


During  the  summer  of  1900  I  spent  some  time  in  making 
enquiries  about  the  gypsies  of  South-east  Persia,  my  immediate 
object  being  to  furnish  information  to  Mr  Albert  T.  Sinclair,  who 
b  better  known  as  the  great  "  Romany  Rye  "  of  Boston. 

The  question  of  their  origin  is  such  a  vexed  one  that  I  propose 
simply  to  g^ive  a  prtcis  of  the  information  that  I  gathered  about 
this  interesting  people.  In  Persia  they  bear  different  names  in 
diflerent  provinces,  generally  however  speaking  of  themselves  as 
Fiuj,  which  is  said  to  be  Arabic  In  Kerm^n  they  are  known  as 
L,kH}  but  in  Baluchistin  as  Luri.  In  Firs  Kaoli,  a  corruption  of 
Kdiuli,  is  their  usual  appellation,  although  Gurbati  is  also  used. 
In  Azerbaijan  we  find  the  name  Kara  Chi;  in  Khorasin 
Kriskmdl,  a  corruption  of  Gheir-i-Shumdr  or  Out  of  the  Reckoning, 
and,  to  go  further  a6eld,  in  the  Chengydnf  of  Turkey  we  find  an 
approximation  to,  or  the  origin  of  the  European  Zingari, 

Their  occupations  in  Persia  hardly  differ  from  what  we  see  in 
Ei^Iand,  and  I  have  frequently  met  them  carrying  round  gaudily- 
painted  spinning-wheels  or  pipe-stems  for  sale ;  occasional 
working  in  iron,  and  dealing  in  horses,  camels,  donkeys,  or  any 
'  In  Central  Asia  the  word  \%IJuli. 
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living  animal,  completes  the  tale  of  their  trades.  Their  character 
is  considered  to  be  bad.  The  men  cannot  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  peasantry,  but,  as  the  illustration  shows,  the 
women  dress  differently,  while  their  features  are  certainly  not  those 
of  the  Persian  peasant  The  tribe  is  governed  by  the  Shdiir 
Bdshi  or  Chief  Runner  of  the  Shdh,  who  keeps  his  deputies  in 
every  province. 

Their  language,^  of  which  I  compiled  a  vocabulary,  is  termed 
Gurbaii^  and  is  spoken  with  slight  variations  all  over  Persia.  Their 
numbers  are  considerable,  five  thousand  families  alone  inhabiting 
Azerbaijan,  while  the  total  in  Persia  may  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
families,  or  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 

Kermdn  possesses  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  families 
under  Shdh  Kerfm,  a  terribly  stupid  man,  whom  I  sent  for  to  check 
the  vocabulary  which  I  had  collected  from  two  different  sets  of 
gypsies.  He  told  me  that  the  province  was  divided  into  beats,  aixl 
that,  what  with  a  monopoly  in  turning  and  mending  wheels,  etc, 
they  made  a  fairly  good  living.  He  also  said  that  they  rardy 
married  outside  their  tribe. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr  Sinclair,  who  points  out  that  there  is  an 
immense  field  for  a  philologist,  not  only  among  the  gypsies^  but 
among  those  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Lak,  who  are  universally 
considered  to  be  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Irdn.  The  subject  is, 
however,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 


^  The  following  are  a  few  specimen  words : — 

[N.B, — ^A  «  Arabic.    P  »  Persian.    H  «  Hindustani] 


God     . 

.     Pipari  or  PAbari. 

Bfan    . 

.     Minn. 

Woman 

.    Nadca 

Eye     . 

.    Nnh^. 

Month 

.     DahanGis. 

Tongue 

.    Zab[n(/^. 

Hone  . 

.    Chora  (A). 

Ox 

.    Hzang. 

Cow    . 

.    Tirang  VLiniM. 

Dog     . 

.     SanafbL 

Day 

.     Rns  (/»). 

Night  . 

.    LailM). 

Food    . 

.     Kid. 

Water  . 

.     Ponu  (cf,  Pani  in  H), 

Bread  . 

Muii(^.  Manna). 

NisfaigAL 


Black 
White 
Bad  . 
Good 


One  .  .     Yek  hiL 

Two .  .    Do.  hit, 

(Yek  and  Ut  are  /% 


To  do,  wkj 
To  beat  . 
To  die 

To  ran 
To  give 


Imishtaa. 


MeitL 
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In  July  the  temperature  was,  for  Kermdn/  unpleasantly  high, 
and  it  was  a  relief  when  everything  was  arranged  for  my  summer 
tour,  during  which  I  hoped  to  complete  my  exploration  and 
survey  of  the  Cold  Country  of  the  province.  As  far  as  Bahrdmjird 
I  followed  practically  the  same  route  as  in  spring,  but  on  this 
occasion,  instead  of  turning  west,  I  continued  up  the  river-bank. 
A  few  black  partridges  have  been  imported  from  Jfruft,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  their  strident  click,  which  is  the  precursor  of  such 
good  sport  in  the  winter. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Huseinabid  the  Rdin  route  followed  by 
Marco  Polo  branched  off,  and  after  a  trying  march  we  reached 
Kariat-ul-Arab,  with  its  two  hundred  houses  and  blue-tiled  shrine 
in  honour  of  Sultdn  Husein,  a  brother  of  the  Imdm  Reza.  The 
third  day  we  accomplished  the  long  stage  to  Lalazir,  which  I  had 
visited  in  the  summer  of  1895,  and  where  the  barley  was  still  green, 
whereas  it  had  been  reaped  in  May  at  Kermdn.  There  are  traces 
of  three  separate  villages,  the  oldest  being  a  little  fort  on  a  mound, 
and  the  shikarry  told  me  that  Khirzdr*  was  the  name  of  the 
village  until  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Vakil-ul-Mulk  in- 
vented Lalazdr  or  Tulip  Bed. 

The  march  to  the  camping-ground  under  the  great  peak  was 
delightful,  if  only  for  the  wealth  of  flowers  and  running  water, 
but  the  weather  was  most  unfortunate,  and,  at  an  altitude  of  1 1,000 
feet,  we  shivered  in  our  draughty  tents.  The  sport,  too,  had 
deteriorated  since  1895,  as  the  game  was  no  longer  preserved,  and 
owing  to  that  and  the  incessant  wind,  I  only  secured  four  heads,  a 
great  falling  ofi*  from  my  former  bag,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
stay  was  shorter. 

Upon  quitting  Lalazir  we  passed  through  many  acres  of  peas, 
and  buying  the  range,  struck  the  main  Kermin-Rihbur  road 
near  Shirinak,  a  hamlet  lying  well  above  9000  feet  In  the 
Lalay.dr  range  the  wild  pea  grows  in  great  profusion  to  a  height 
of  about  a  foot  It  resembles  the  sweet  pea,  and  its  pods  are  used 
as  a  relish.  Of  the  cultivated  peas,  the  nakhod  much  resembles  the 
wild  pea,  and  is  most  highly  esteemed,  selling  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  wheat ;  it  has  two  species,  the  Shdmi  and  the  Rasmi.  The 
Karru  Kudi  resembles  the  English  pea,  but  is  very  hard.    Bread  is 

*  Ninety-one  degrees  was  the  average  reading  for  about  a  week. 

*  Probably  meaning  thorny. 
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occasionally  made  from  it,  and  its  value  is  lower,  being  the  same  as 
barley.     The  Karru  has  long  thin  leaves,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  bean. 

From  Shirinak  we  marched  across  an  open  watershed  some 
three  miles  from  camp,  and  found  that  a  narrow  valley,  down 
which  ran  the  road  to  R^in,  separated  us  from  the  huge  Kub- 
i-Hezdr,  which  we  hoped  to  scale.  The  wheat  of  Chahdr  Tak,  a 
hamlet  in  the  valley,  was  being  reaped  as  we  crossed  its  fields  and 
struck  the  Sdrdu  road.  Leaving  the  track,  we  bore  uphill  towards 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  camped  at  the  tiny  hamlet  of 
Urdigdn. 

The  ascent  of  Kuh-i-Hezdr  was  by  no  means  arduous,  as  we  not 
only  rode  to  the  base,  but  almost  half-way  up  the  deep  valley^ 
which  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  range.  The  v^etation  was 
luxuriant,  an  epithet  that  can  rarely  be  applied  in  Southern 
Persia,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way  through 
the  thick  growth  of  wild  celery,  the  shoots  of  which  are  boiled  and 
eaten  with  sour  milk.  Never  have  I  noticed  so  many  strai^ 
fragrant  plants,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  would  be  a  grand 
hunting-ground  for  a  botanist,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  term 
Hezdr  or  Thousand,  which  is  applied  to  the  mountain,  and  is  said 
to  refer  to  the  number  of  its  v^etable  products.  Six  miles  from 
camp  we  left  our  mules  and  commenced  a  long  climb  up  the 
south  side  of  an  immense  valley.  On  reaching  the  ridge,  a  herd 
of  wild  sheep  appeared,  but  as  the  wind  was  unfavourable  for 
stalking,  we  plodded  steadily  up  the  hillside,  which  had  been 
completely  denuded  by  avalanches.  Finally,  five  hours  a^ter  leav- 
ing camp,  we  reached  the  summit,  Kuh-i-Hezir  being  in  reality 
a  gigantic  Hog's  Back,  though  its  slopes  are  steeper  than  those 
of  the  well-known  ridge  in  Surrey.  It  also  bears  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  view  of  Mount  Ararat,  which  forms  the  striking 
frontispiece  to  Mr  H.  F.  B.  Lynch's  interesting  work  on  Armenia. 

As  on  the  Kuh-i-Shdh,  myriads  of  tiny  moths  fluttered  round 
us,  while  the  view  was  superb  and,  from  the  geographical  point  of 
view,  extremely  valuable,  as  we  were  able  to  take  in  the  lie  of  the 
country,  which  was  either  a  blank  or  drawn  from  fancy  on  tbe 
map.  Black  clouds  rolled  up,  but  too  late  to  interfere  with  our 
view,  which  ranged  to  the  great  peaks  above  Jiruft,  and,  after 
reading  the  clinometer,  which  showed  that  we  were  at  about  the 
same  altitude  as  the  summit  of  Kuh-i-Shih,  we  turned  in  search 
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of  the  herd  of  sheep,  which  we  had  seen  on  the  way  up,  but  cloudy 
weather  spoiled  our  stalking,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  Persia.  We 
found  ourselves  crossing  very  bad  ground,  but  finally  reached  camp, 
after  having  scaled  the  second  of  the  two  Titans  which  guard 
South-east  Persia. 

From  Urdigdn,  for  a  few  miles  the  track  lay  almost  due  east 
among  low  hills,  and  we  then  turned  south,  striking  the  direct  Riin- 
Mazdr  road,  which  runs  round  the  eastern  base  of  Kuh-i-Hezir,  and 
camped  at  Kur  Gaz,  a  tiny  hamlet  inhabited  by  two  families. 
The  following  day  we  skirted  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  ranges 
which  drain  into  Sdrdu,  passing  more  than  one  delightful  hamlet, 
and  finally  emei^ed  on  the  plateau,  joining  our  1895  route  at  the 
capital  of  Sdrdu. 

From  Dar-i-Maz^r  we  marched  to  Sarbizan,  where  we  halted 
for  a  few  days  and  took  long  rides  to  the  various  points  of  interest. 
The  partridge  shooting  was  excellent,  but  we  had  but  little  time 
to  indulge  in  it,  and  all  too  soon  left  the  cool  plateau  and  travelled 
east  to  Givar.  This  little  district  lies  in  a  valley  draining  towards 
Jfnift,  which  is  practically  a  cul-de-sacy  and  is  so  remote  that  it  has 
not  yet  even  appeared  on  a  map.  The  track  was  almost  as  bad  as 
those  of  Kashmir,  but  from  time  to  time  we  came  upon  pleasant 
meadows,  and  our  guide  spoke  of  certain  ancient  inscriptions. 
These  latter  turned  out  to  be  grotesque  delineations  of  ibex,  which, 
for  a  while,  quite  deceived  the  Khdn  Bahddur^  while  the  guide 
declined  to  change  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Finding  the  air  of  Givar  very  close,  and  its  water  tainted  with 
sulphur,  we  were  glad  to  leave  its  rugged  ridges  and  retrace  our 
steps  homewards.  Marching  north  towards  R^in,  we  reached  a  pass 
known  as  Zangal  Murd,  across  which  runs  the  road  to  Bam.  This 
watershed  we  skirted,  and,  a  few  miles  further  on,  recrossed  into 
the  Sirdu  plateau,  halting  at  the  hamlet  of  Tutak.  A  march  of 
nineteen  miles  brought  us  to  the  familiar  R^in,  whence  we  hastened 
back  to  Kerm^n,  bad  weather  having  considerably  lengthened  the 
tour. 

For  a  week  after  our  return  readings  of  ninety-two  degrees 
were  roistered,  but  this  was  the  dying  effort  of  the  summer,  and 
the  weather  soon  became  pleasantly  cool. 

A  Khdn  on  a  visit  to  Kermin  had  told  me  that  when  breaking 
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some  ground  to  form  a  new  garden,  he  had  brought  to  light  a 
quantity  of  bronze  arrow-heads  and  vessels.  I  asked  him  to 
show  me  specimens,  but  he  said  that  his  servants  had  thrown 
them  all  away,  except  a  few  that  were  at  his  home.  I  had  been  so 
often  deceived  in  my  researches  that  I  felt  no  desire  for  a  fruitless 
errand,  but  as  I  found  Khinamdn  to  be  a  small  district  quite  on* 
explored,  I  determined  to  pay  my  friend  a  visit  I  first  rode  soise 
twelve  miles  west  to  the  district  of  Kavir,  where  I  lunched  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  Husein  AH  Khin  at  Fathabdd,  and  inspected 
the  seedlings  and  vegetables,  raised  from  the  seeds  which  I  had 
given  him.  In  the  evening  we  continued  the  march,  rising 
towards  the  Kuh-i-Bidimu,  and  passing  not  far  from  the  medicinal 
springs  of  Ab-i-Murid,  which  are  especially  resorted  to  by  the 
Parsis. 

A  very  long  rugged  march  brought  us  to  our  destination  at 
nightfall  the  following  day,  and,  after  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Khdn^  I  was  soon  enjoying  an  excellent  Persian  dinner,  and  gaining 
information  about  the  find.  It  appears  that  the  village  has  been 
inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  a  l^end  that  it 
furnished  to  Yezdijird  a  contingent  of  seven  warriors  mounted  on 
bulls.  My  host  said  that  hundreds  of  tombs  were  discovered  some 
five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  corpses,  however,  had 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  it  could  not  be  ascertained  in  what  direction 
they  had  been  laid.  In  the  tombs  were  jars  of  pottery,  round  bowk 
of  two  sizes,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  two  pins,  and  some  arrow*  and 
spear-heads,  all  of  which  were  of  bronze,  except  the  vesselsL  In 
addition,  two  or  three  cornelian  gems  were  found,  and  some  smaU 
silver  earrings  and  bracelets,  which  I  did  not  see.  The  custom  of 
placing  a  cornelian  in  a  dead  man's  mouth,  with  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Imdms  engraved  on  it,  is  one  that  still  obtains. 

An  axe-head  was  also  shown  me,  and  there  were,  in  addition,  two 
handles  which  may  have  fitted  some  other  weapon,  but  not  the  aace- 
head.  This  completed  the  list  of  the  bronzes.  The  vessds  were  of 
three  types,  one  being  clearly  a  lamp,  and  of  the  others,  one  exactly 
resembled  the  modem  Persian  pocket-bowl,  which  is  carried  for 
drinking  purposes.  Some  gpreat  jars,  much  like  the  khom  of  to-day, 
but  shorter  and  wider,  were  also  shown.  In  them  a  yellow  dust 
had  been  found,  possibly  wheat  or  millet,  but  this  had  all  been 
thrown  away. 
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Mr  C.  Hercules  Read,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  very  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  following  note  on  the  axe-head:  ''The 
special  interest  of  the  bronze  axe  found  at  Khinamin  is  that 
its  form  shows  it  to  be,  not  a  useful  weapon,  but  a  survival  or 
degradation  of  such  an  implement  The  angle  at  which  the  blade 
is  set  to  the  handle  shows  that  it  can  have  no  real  utility,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exaggerated  crest  which  forms  a  sort  of 
counterpoise  to  the  blade  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
the  Mfeapon  as  such. 

"The  axe  from  Armenia,  a  fairly  remote  district,  in  Canon 
GreenwelFs  collection,  has  certain  analogies  with  it,  but  differs 
essentially  in  being  manifestly  a  serviceable  weapon.  The  socket, 
in  this  case,  is  large  enough  to  admit  a  stout  strong  handle,  while 
the  ornamental  lion  is  small,  and  well  adapted  as  an  ornamental 
appendage.  The  angle  at  which  the  blade  is  set  to  the  shaft  is 
also  a  clear  indication  that  it  was  intended  for  use.  Widely 
different  in  general  appearance  as  these  two  objects  are,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  resemblance  in  essentials,  and  in  time 
this  may  be  made  clearer  by  further  excavations  and  discoveries  in 
the  country  intervening  between  South-east  Persia  and  the  Black 
Sea.  If  the  date  of  the  axe  be  considered  to  be  that  of  the 
alabaster  vase  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  this  would  furnish 
additional  confirmation  to  the  statement,  that  the  use  of  iron  came 
in  in  these  countries  at  a  date  very  much  later  than  in  the 
Mediterranean." 

In  the  above  note  Mr  Read  makes  no  direct  reference  to  the 
age  of  these  bronzes,  except  that  he  hypothetically  connects  them 
with  an  alabaster  vase,  which  is  referred  to  later  on  in  this  chapter, 
dating  from  the  fourth  century  B.C,  but  we  may,  I  think,  conclude 
that  this  most  interesting  find^  dates  from,  at  the  latest,  the 
Achaemenian  era. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  we  examined  the  garden,  and  I  was 
shown  what  had  once  been  a  brick  kiln,  although  only  a  few  bricks 
had  been  found,  none  of  which  were  forthcoming.  We  then  rode 
from  Kikh,  the  actual  site  of  the  garden,  past  Khinamin,  of  which 
it  was  formerly  a  suburb,  and  down  to  the  village  of  Gulu  Saldr, 

'  The  whole  of  the  above  can  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum.  Canon 
GieenwelPs  axe,  by  kind  permission  of  its  owner,  appears  for  purposes  of 
comparison  in  the  illustration. 
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which  lies  on  the  skirt  of  the  range  above  Kabutar  Khia 
Gulu  Silir  is  an  important  village,  and  tradition  avers  that  it 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Noshirwdn  by  Azad  Mihin,  who  also 
founded  Mdhun.  On  a  lofty  crag  facing  Khinamdn  is  situated  a 
massive  stone  fort,  known  as  Kala-i-Dukhtar,  which  by  its  size 
indicated  the  ancient  importance  of  the  town. 

The  same  day  I  was  taken  to  see  more  tombs  marked  by  four 
rows  of  stones  forming  a  square.  They  contained  masses  of  bones, 
some  of  which  were  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  while  fragments 
of  iron,  which  may  have  been  arrow-heads,  and  a  little  jar  with  a 
handle  were  also  produced.  One  fragment  of  iron  was  said  to 
have  been  found  inside  the  jar,  and  another  in  a  skull. 

When  I  left  Kdkh,  my  host  rode  up  the  valley  with  me,  and 
we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  huge  sun-dried  brick  fort,  from  which 
some  years  ago  a  cannon  was  unearthed.  It  is  known  as  Kala-i- 
Aghd-Ali. 

Turning  my  back  with  r^^et  on  such  an  interesting  district, 
I  returned  to  Kermdn  by  a  more  northerly  route,  lunching  near 
the  shrine  of  Biii  Hefdt,  a  sister  of  the  Imdm  Reza.  Close  by  are 
the  ruins  of  Kala  Mdhr.  I  camped  at  the  elevated  village  of  Boj, 
and  the  next  night  found  me  back  at  Kerm^n,  after  a  more  than 
usually  pleasant  trip. 

In  November  the  drum  of  departure  was  beaten,  and  preparations 
for  my  winter  tour  began,  but  with  servants  as  experienced  as  mine 
had  become  there  was  very  little  trouble,  the  muleteers  whom  I  had 
employed  in  Kdin  having  hurried  down  from  Yezd  to  re-enter  my 
service.  A  few  busy  days  were  spent  in  saying  good-bye,  and  a 
cold  day  in  November  saw  us  once  again  on  tour  and  bound  for 
the  Hot  Country. 

As  far  as  J{ruft,  where  I  had  arranged  to  meet  Lieut  Crookshank, 
R.E.,  I  was  travelling  over  a  familiar  route,  and  as  my  companion 
arrived  later  than  myself,  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine  in 
greater  detail  the  ruined  cities  which  are  so  noticeable  a  feature  of 
the  district 

As  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  neither  the  modem  Kermin 
nor  the  Kala-i-Sang  can  claim  to  be  the  classic  Camumcu  Idrisi 
however,  refers  to  this  subject  when  describing  Jfruft,  and  I  consider 
that  his  evidence  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  translation  of  his 
great  work  runs  as  follows:    "Entre  Djireft  Q'™'^)  ^^  Fohredj 
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(Fahraj)  est  Hormuz  el-Melik,  aujourd'hui  connu  sous  le  nom  de 
Cariet  el-Djouz.  Ce  fut  une  residence  royale  jusqu*  k  T^poque  oil 
le  si£ge  du  gouvemement  fut  transf6r6  a  Chirdjan  (Sfrjdn); 
actuellement  cette  ville  est  de  peu  d'importance.  De  Hormuz  k 
Djireft  vers  Touest,  on  compte  une  joum^e,  et  k  la  ville  de  Bam, 
unc  journde."  * 

This  then  must  surely  be  the  site  of  the  Carmana  omnium 
mater  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and,  in  the  future,  rich  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Persia  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
by  some  skilled  excavator. 

At  Bigh-i-B^bu,  a  few  miles  south  of  Camadi  an  alabaster 
vase  was  brought  for  sale,  which  one  of  my  servants  purchased  for 
a  worn-out  pair  of  trousers.  When  shown  at  the  British  Museum 
it  was  pronounced  to  be  an  unguent  vase  of  Greek  manufacture, 
dating  from  the  fourth  century  B.C  As  I  had  already  proved  the 
extreme  probability  that  Alexander  the  Great  formed  a  standing 
camp  in  this  valley,  and  that  here  too  he  received  the  welcome 
report  of  way-worn  Nearchos,  the  finding  of  this  vase  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying  as  proving  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Greek  host  had  indeed  rested  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Halfl 
Rud  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  unguent  vase  is  perhaps 
similar  to  the  "alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment"  men- 
tioned in  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

Being  joined  by  Lieut.  Crookshank,  we  slowly  marched 
towards  Gulashkird,  which  was  certainly  on  Marco's  route,  and 
then  swung  west  to  explore  another  Kuh-i-Shdh,  which  has  the 
same  l^ends  as  its  namesake  near  Kermdn.  At  Dolatabdd,  in 
Urzu,  the  objects  of  my  tour  having  been  accomplished,  I  sent 
back  Nasrulla  Khdn  to  Kermdn,  and  marched  rapidly  down 
to  Bandar  Abbds.  A  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  there 
was  doubt  as  to  whether  the  famous  or  infamous  defile  known  as 
Tang-i-Zindin  or  Prison  Defile  would  not  be  closed.  For 
some  twenty  miles  the  track  runs  up  and  down  river-beds,  and 
many  caravans  have  been  swept  away  by  irresistible  floods. 
Fortune,  however,  smiled  on  us,  as  we  were  in  the  tang  a  day  after 
a  spate,  and  safely  emerged  on  to  a  plain,  quaintly  termed  Formosa 
by  Marco  Polo.  The  contrast  between  the  population  of  this 
coast  strip  and  that  of  the  highlands  was  most  noticeable,  and  the 

*  Giographie  ctEdHsiy  vol.  i,  p.  423. 
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Khdn  Bahddur  said  that,  but   for  the   palm   groves, 
reminded  him  of  the  Panjdb,  from  the  creaking  water-wheels  to  the 
dress,  or  undress,  of  the  peasantry. 

At  Bandar  Abbds  I  stayed  with  Captain  Hunt,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  found  a  Vice-Consulate,  and  two  days  later  I 
started  for  South  Africa.  At  Karachi,  where  I  parted,  with  much 
regret  from  the  indispensable  A^har  AH,  a  coolie  ship  was  just 
starting  for  Mombasa,  and  by  great  good  fortune  I  caught  a 
Mauritius  steamer  at  the  lovely  Seychelles,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mr  Harold  Baty.  At  Mauritius,  Mr  Ireland  enter- 
tained me,  and  early  in  March  I  finally  reached  South  Africa. 
There  I  twice  crossed  the  Karroo  and  imagined  myself  back  in 
Persia,  while  the  marvellous  ruins  in  Rhodesia  struck  me  as  akin  to 
the  gorbasta  of  BaluchistcLn,  which,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  impossible. 

To  conclude,  until  wounded  I  had  the  great  honour  of  serving 
in  command  of  Welsh  Yeomanry  under  Lord  Methuen,  who  was 
as  much  admired  by  his  division  as  he  was  feared  by  the  stubborn 
Boers. 


A  kbrmXn  carpet. 
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CONCLUSION 

"  Behold!  I  see  the  Haven  nigh  at  Hand, 
To  which  I  meane  my  wearie  Course  to  hend ; 

There  eke  my  feeble  Barke  a  while  may  stay 

Till  mery  Wynd  and  Weather  call  her  thence  away." 

—The  Faerie  Queene,  I.  xii.  i. 

An  old  gentleman  once  asked  me  why  the  British  Government 
"  poked  its  nose"  into  Persia.  In  order  to  complete  my  task  with- 
out laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  this  general 
question,  I  (tfopose  to  give  a  few  facts  which  may  justify  our 
attitude,  and  also,  I  hope,  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  realise 
the  importance  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  a  reference  to  any  atlas  will  show  that  Persia 
emphatically  lies  in  the  "  Highway  of  the  Nations,"  which,  until 
quite  recently,  left  China  in  proud  isolation,  and  ran  from  Europe 
to  India.     This  is,  1  would  urge,  a  fact  of  premier  importance. 

To  illustrate  its  position  it  may  sufiice  to  point  out  that  since 
the  extension  of  the  Russian  Empire  over  the  Caucasus  and 
Xranscaspia,  the  land  of  Irdn  is  conterminous  with  that  power 
along  the  whole  extent  of  its  tjorthem  and  also  for  a  portion  of  its 
eastern  frontier.  On  the  west  again  the  Turkish  Empire  is  touched, 
vvbile  on  the  east,  although    the  Indian    Empire  only  directly 
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marches  with  Persia  for  a  few  desert  stages  near  Kuh-i-Malik-Sia, 
the  protected  states  of  Afghanistan  and  Kalit  constitute  its  border 
for  several  hundreds  of  miles ;  finally,  to  the  south,  the  Persian 
Gulf  bounds  Irdn.  This  brief  survey,  then,  shows  that  Persia  is  of 
great  interest  both  to  Russia  and  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  latter 
power  especially,  as  the  paramount  power  in  India,  Afghinistin, 
and  Baluchistan. 

To  amplify,  Transcaspia,  which  is  now  a  Russian  provinoe, 
draws  almost  all  its  supplies  from  Khorasdn,  and  much  of  the  rice 
and  dried  fruits  consumed  in  Russia  are  exported  from  Persia ;  in 
return,  owing  to  its  proximity  and  the  exertions  made  by  the 
Northern  Power  in  the  cause  of  communications,  Persia  is  one  of 
the  few  markets  of  the  world  in  which  Russian  manufactures  can 
compete  with  advantage  against  those  of  Western  Europe.  Neither 
Turkey  nor  Afghanistan  is  exactly  progressive,  nor  do  they  trade  to 
any  great  extent  with  Persia,  and  it  remains  to  deal  with  the  relation 
of  Irdn  to  Great  Britain,  and  especially  to  the  Indian  Empire. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  eminently  in  the  position  of  bfoti 
possidentes^  and  only  too  anxious,  not  to  extend,  but  rather  to  develop 
the  Empire  which  has  been  so  hardly  won.  Thus  any  reasonable 
man  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  our  obvious  interest,  from  a  com- 
mercial and  every  other  point  of  view,  that  Persia  should  be  strong; 
and  prosperous  enough  to  form  an  effective  barrier  between  the 
frontiers  of  India  and  of  Transcaspia.  Indeed,  to  be  in  close  juxta- 
position  in  Asia  to  one  of  the  great  military  powers,  would  inevit- 
ably  involve  an  increased  army  in  India  and  the  loss  of  that 
strength  of  remoteness  which  has  recently  stood  the  Boers  in  such 
good  stead.  It  has  been  urged  that  were  Russian  railways  to 
meet  those  of  the  Indian  Empire,  a  difference  of  gauge  would 
obviate  all  dangers  of  such  a  connection,  but  will  this  argument  really 
hold  water?  A  junction  between  the  Transcaspian  and 
railway  systems  would  certainly  not  pay  commercially,  and  it 
surely  be  unwise  for  Great  Britain  to  countenance  any  such  project, 
even  if  the  Amir  of  Afghdnistdn  were  disposed  to  waive  hi^ 
objections. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  railways,  I  would  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  running  a  railway  along  the 
coast  of  Southern  Persia  would  end  in  failure,  both  because  " 
could  not  compete  with  sea-borne  commerce  and  also  because  the 
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engineering  difficulties  would  be  very  great  Finally,  the  climate 
is  so  torrid  that  very  few  passengers  would  use  such  a  line  for 
their  journey  to  or  from  India.  A  study  of  the  geography  of 
Persia,  as  I  understand  it,  shows  most  clearly  that  its  ndlways, 
with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  should  run  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  ranges,  namely,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  few 
parts  of  the  world  can  show  country  so  suitable  for  railway 
construction  as  that  lying  between  Tehran  and  Kermin,  while 
further  east  the  desert  is  crossed  at  its  narrowest  part  Attempts 
to  run  railways  in  other  directions  will  encounter  considerable 
engineering  difficulties,  and,  even  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, how  are  the  railways  to  pay  ?  In  this  connection,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  almost  every  Persian  owns  an  ass,  while  the 
A]&6if  are  obliged  by  etiquette  to  ride  everywhere,  and  that,  as  they 
have  but  little  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  they  would  seldom 
make  use  of  the  train  for  short  journeys.  Moreover,  with  an 
average  of  ten  or  more  miles  between  villages,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  passenger  traffic  could  be  maintained.^ 

To  turn  to  the  question  of  roads,  on  the  southern  coast  Persia 
is  by  nature  much  isolated  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  serrated 
ranges,  which  cause  the  engineer  to  despair,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no 
metalled  road  from  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  interior 
could  possibly  pay  for  many  years,  as  the  natural  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  volume  of  trade  that 
the  very  sparse  population  can  be  expected  to  produce.  I  am 
therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  festina  lenU  is  the  highest 
wisdom  in  the  South  of  Ircln,  and  that  small  enterprises,  such  as 
the  Bakhtidri  track,  should  be  made  to  pay,  before  constructing 
chauss^es  on  a  European  scale,  reminding  one  of  Sofia,  where  the 
streets  are  so  wide  that  it  costs  too  much  to  water  them. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  recently  constructed  Resht-Tehrin 
road  is  considered  to  be  a  success,  and  that  Great  Britain  should 
not  allow  trade  to  suffer  from  lack  of  similar  communications  in 
the  South  of  Persia.  However,  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same,  as 
if  the  chauss^e  does  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  very  heavy 
cost  of  construction — a  point  which  is  open  to  doubt — ^it  is  mainly 

'  In  Imiemaiumal  Geography^  edited  by  Dr  Mill,  Persia  is  shown  as  possessing 
a  population  averaging  15  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  India  is  182.  Also 
the  populatton  is  much  denser  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
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because  it  is  used  by  all  Russian  merchandise  destined  for  the 
capital,  and  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  traffic  with 
Europe.  The  fact,  too,  remains  that  this  road  was  not  completed 
without  the  financial  support  of  the  Russian  Government  The 
British  road  running  south  from  Tehran  to  Kum  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  financial  success,  partly,  I  imagine,  because  the  scale 
of  its  construction  was  far  too  ambitious  for  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  passes  over  it.  Moreover,  to  the  east  of  it  lies  the  Lut,  and 
nowhere  is  a  fertile  district  tapped.  The  original  intention  was  to 
continue  the  undertaking  to  Shuster,  but  this  was  never  done. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  commerce  in  detail,  it  would 
appear  to  be  advisable  to  refer  to  the  Indo-European  Telegraph 
line  and  to  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  British  interests  which  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss. 
The  former  is  the  Persian  section  of  a  telegraph  line  running  across 
Germany  and   Russia  to   India.      As  far  east  as    Tehran    this 
important  enterprise  is  the  property  of  a  British  company,  but  from 
Tehrdn  to  India  it  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Government  of 
India.    At  present,  from  Tehrdn  it  runs  south  to  Bushire,  whence 
cables  have  been  laid  to  Jdsk.    The  remainder  of  the  distance  is 
a  land  line,  which  joins  the  Indian  system  at  Karachi    An  agree- 
ment has,  however,  been  come  to  with  the  Persian  Government  by 
which  a  purely  land  line  will  branch  off  at  Kashin,  and  reach  India 
via  Yezd,  Kermdn,  and  Bazmdn.     Although  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  line  does  not  supply  the  sole  means  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  India,  its  importance  is  considerable  and  steadily 
increasing. 

The  only  other  British  institution  of  any  note  is  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia,  which  was  unfortunately  founded  just  before 
the  occurrence  of  a  decided  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  per- 
manent fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  In  spite  of  this  and  other 
difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  prevalence  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  in  Persia,  the  Imperial  Bank  has  gained  its  experience, 
even  if  at  a  heavy  price,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  future  may 
prove  to  be  a  prosperous  one. 

Perhaps  the  Resht-Tehrdn  road  is  the  most  important  Russian 
undertaking  in  Persia,  but,  in  addition,  a  bank  has  been  founded* 
which  is  termed  Banque  des  Pr6ts  de  Perse.  Quite  recently,  in  igoo, 
by  furnishing  a  loan  of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  to  the  Perssan 
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Government  through  the  agency  of  the  above  bank,^  the  statesmen 
of  the  Neva  have  strengthened  their  financial  and  pari  passu  their 
political  position  in  the  land  of  Irdn.  It  is  understood  that,  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  Persia  can  accept  no  financial  assistance  except 
from  Russia.  A  second  important  agreement  with  Russia  bound 
the  late  Shdh  to  grant  no  concession  for  railways  within  his 
dominions.  In  the  north-west  the  railway  line  is  fast  approaching 
the  Persian  frontier,  and  on  the  north-east,  Askabid  is  joined  to 
Meshed  by  a  somewhat  rough  but  practicable  road.  Rumours  of 
an  Askabid-Meshed  railway  are  rife,  and  it  is  also  reported  that  a 
chaussie  is  to  be  constructed  from  Tabriz  to  Tehran,  but  even  as 
matters  now  are  the  position  of  Russia  as  regards  trade  avenues 
compares  more  than  favourably  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

To  discuss  the  question  of  commerce,  British  trade  reaches 
Persia  via  Trebizond  and  Erzeroum  to  the  value  of  ;f  200,000  (in 
I  goo),  the  goods  being  carried  by  caravans  of  camels,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  primitive  means  of 
transport,  Manchester  calico  still  holds  its  own  in  the  bdzdrs  of 
Tabriz.  On  the  south  the  weekly  service  maintained  by  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  distributes  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe  at  the  various  ports  along  the  coast,  Bushire, 
Linga,  and   Bandar   Abbds   being  by  far  the  most  important' 

'  A  second  loan  of  about  a  million  sterling  has  just  been  negotiated. 

>  The  following  figures  from  Persian  Gulf  Consular  Reports  and  from  reports 
published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  relate  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  year 
1900:— 


Ports 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

India 

U.K. 

Total 

India 

U.K. 

Total 

Bushire  . 
Lioga 

Bandar  Abbds 
Mohamera 

Totals    . 

£ 

277,543 

238,159 
204,306 

89,442 

£ 

715,437 
69.597 

118,820 

£ 
1,323.063 

501,434 
338,946 
281,570 

£ 

135,974 
216,020 

86,563 
68,869 

£ 

155.174 

12,544 

£ 
7^0,338 

470,198 
102,671 

"5,339 

809,449 

903,854 

2,444,013 

506,226 

176,120 

1,398,546 

In  1900  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  these  ports  aggregated 
1,025,363  tons,  of  which  896,414  tons  were  British. 
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In  addition,  the  British  firms  of  Messrs  Bucknall  and  of  Messrs 
Strick  &  Co.  run  direct  from  England  to  the  Persian  Gul£ 

In  the  Shat-el-Arab,  connection  is  effected  with  the  Kinin 
service ;  and  at  Basra  imports  and  exports  to  the  value  of 
;f  1,000,000  are  handled  by  the  river  steamers  of  Messrs  IjynA 
Brothers,  which  run  to  Baghdid.  From  this  famous  city  the 
markets  of  Western  Persia  are  stocked  with  British  goods.  Add 
to  this  the  recently  opened  caravan  route,  along  which  goods 
to  the  value  of  ;f  100,000  reach  Eastern  Persia,  and  the  list  of  the 
main  arteries  of  commerce  is  complete. 

At  present,  practically  the  whole  of  this  trade,  representing 
a  total  which  exceeds  four  millions  sterling,  is  carried  in  British 
steamers,  but  yet  Russia,  in  1900,  made  the  experiment  of  organis- 
ing a  monthly  service  from  Odessa,  so  that  it  behoves  British 
merchants  to  beware.  Still,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
rich  commerce  is  practically  British,  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  trade 
of  the  other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  trade  of  Maskat, 
the  imposing  total  exceeds  six  millions  sterling,  and  this  without 
counting  the  profits  made  by  the  various  shipping  companies. 

As  accurate  custom  house  returns  are  only  gradually  being 
introduced  into  Persia,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Rosso- 
Persian  trade  possesses  as  great  a  volume  as  that  of  the  British 
Empire  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
;f  4,000,000  to  ;^5,ooo,ooo  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  However,  the 
next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  see  the  publication  of  full  and 
accurate  returns,  for  which  we  must  wait 

The  immediate  future  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  show  an 
improvement  in  the  British  percentage  of  trade.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  comparatively  excellent  nature  of  the  avenues  of  approach 
which  Russia  has  at  her  command,  British  trade  occupies  a  most 
creditable  position,  and  every  decade  shows  a  steady  increase  in  its 
volume,  which  is  most  encouraging. 

The  newspapers  some  time  ago  were  full  of  bitterness  at  die 
want  of  enterprise  of  British  merchants.  But  the  firms  engaged  in 
the  Persian  trade  are  certainly  not  to  be  included  in  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  as  in  every  way  the  customer  is  carefully  constdered. 
I  think  at  the  same  time  that,  generally  speaking,  Briti^ 
manufacturers  might  study  commercial  geography  with  immense 
advantage,  as  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters  and  advertisements 
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which  betray  a  grotesque  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  countries  with 
which  they  propose  to  open  up  business  relations.  To  give  a 
single  instance,  I  once  received  a  beautifully  grot-up  and  well-bound 
book,  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  latest  steam 
laundries  and  drying-rooms.  With  it  came  a  letter  asking  me  to 
furnish  a  list  of  firms  who  would  be  likely  to  take  up  2^[enciesL 
In  reply  I  said  that  in  Persia  clothes  were  washed  by  the  side  of 
any  convenient  brook,  the  water-supply  of  the  town  preferred,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  book,  postage,  and  letter,  say  two 
shillings,  was  merely  thrown  away. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  position  of  the  Persia  of  to-day,  as  I 
understand  it,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  Persian  question  as 
it  is  viewed  in  England,  where  it  is  rightly  considered  in  its 
general  relation  to  our  foreign  policy  in  Western  Asia.  To  put 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  our  publicists  are  divided  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  no  it  will  pay  us  best  to  *^  deal "  with  Germany  or 
with  Russia,  whereas  a  third  party  prefers  us  to  maintain  our 
^  splendid  isolation  "  and  avoid  *'  deals." 

The  first  alternative  we  view  is  that  Germany  hankers  after  our 
place  in  the  sun,  and,  generally  speaking,  cherishes  ambitions  which 
can  only  be  satisfied  at  our  expense,  while  her  statesmen  and  press 
are  unfriendly  and  even  insulting.  To  put  the  case  as  stated  in 
a  recent  article,^  *'  It  is  the  German  Empire  that  is  our  real  rival, 
the  empire  with  the  '  future  on  the  water.'  Germans  are  credited 
with  the  dream  of  an  empire  extending  from  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  embracing  territories  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
excellent  climate,  to  which  would  be  directed  the  stream  of  German 
emigration  now  wasted  in  the  cities  of  America." 

Accepting  this  view,  and  considering  that  we  are  already  over- 
burdened with  responsibilities  of  government,  it  is  argued  that  it 
is  to  our  interest  to  "  make  Russia  happy "  wherever  possible.  It 
as  held  that  by  adopting  this  policy  we  shall  obtain  the  friendship 
of  the  great  Northern  Power,  and  thus  rest  secure  in  India. 
Acting  on  these  premises,  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  Russia 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  or  China  should  be  accepted  by  us  without 
misgiving,  and  we  should  in  every  way  r^[ard  a  Russian  advance 
«rith  complacency.  In  short,  it  is  held  that  Russia,  with  coaling 
stations  and  arsenals  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 

'  Vide  Quarterly  Review^  Persia  and  the  Persian  Guift  January  1903. 
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would  not  threaten  India,  and  that  her  aspiration  to  reach  the  sea, 
the  intensity  of  which  Captain  Mahan  in  The  Problem  of  Asia  shows 
to  be  but  natural,  can  be  satisfied  without  detriment  to  British 
interests.  To  summarise  this  view,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  authority  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "Calchas":  **Thc 
writer  is  of  those  who  conceive  that  while  we  retain  the  command 
of  the  sea,  it  would  be  an  aid  to  the  defence  of  India  to  encourage 
Russia  to  develop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  another 
vulnerable  extremity."  ^ 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  party  which  favours  an  understandii^ 
with  Germany,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
in  every  way  to  have  that  state  as  our  neighbour  in  India  than  to 
see  the  Muscovite  power  gradually  surround  and  isolate  the  Indian 
Empire  from  Central  Asia.  A  '^  Russian  Diplomatist,"  who  pro- 
fesses to  represent  the  views  held  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office, 
writing  in  the  National  Review?  states  most  categorically :  **  We 
therefore  cannot  see  any  serious  possibility  of  England's  preventing 
Russia  from  approaching  towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  possible 
that  this  goal  will  not  be  reached  to-morrow,  but  it  certainly  will 
be  in  the  near  future.  In  any  event,  a  partition  of  influence  in 
Persia  between  Russia  and  England  appears  to  be  outside  the 
range  of  practical  politics." 

It  is  urged  by  some  writers,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  is 
Captain  Mahan,  that  the  interests  of  the  three  great  Teutonic 
nations,  viz.  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  are 
so  identical  that  these  states  will  certainly  work  together  for  the 
open  door  in  Asia.  This  being  so,  the  acquisition  by  Germany 
of  the  port  of  Koweit  as  a  terminus  for  her  so-called  Baghdid 
railway  should  presumably  be  encouraged  by  Great  Britain,  and 
the  three  Teutonic  powers  would  bar  the  southern  advance  of  Russia. 
Captain  Mahan  writes  in  reference  to  this :  ''  Unless  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  are  prepared  to  have  the  Suez  route  to  India  and  the 
Far  East  closed  to  them  in  time  of  war,  they  cannot  aflTord  to  see 
the  borders  of  the  Levant  and  the  Persian  Gulf  become  the  terri- 
torial base  for  the  navy  of  a  possible  enemy."'  And  again: 
'^  Russia,  territorially  situated  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  placed  upon 
the  flank  of  India ;  she  controls  one  issu/e  of  any  possible  faibtttd 

^  Fortnightly  Review^  July  1901.  *  January  1903. 

■  The  Problem  ofAsia^  p.  77. 
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from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  valley  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
absolutely  interposes  between  it  and  its  prolongation  to  India."  ^ 

We  finally  come  to  that  party  which  considers  that  any  expan- 
sion on  the  part  of  Germany,  either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  South 
America,  will  attract  to  that  power  the  bitter  hostility  of  Russia  and 
of  the  United  States  respectively. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  her  daughter 
nations,  and  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  is  held 
to  be  free  to  follow  out  her  destiny,  even  if  it  signifies  an  Empire 
stretching  from  Egypt  to  Hong  Kong.  The  recently  announced 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  is  considered  to  strengthen  our  hands  im- 
mensely in  the  Far  East,  while  the  Transvaal  War  has  proved  that 
not  only  is  the  Empire  one,  but  that  no  European  power  could 
subdue  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa,  even  if 
the  Mother  Country  were  defeated. 

Holders  of  these  views  point  out  that  Germany  is  practically 
impotent  outside  Europe  from  want  of  a  navy  which  she  can 
never  afford,  so  that  she  will  continue  to  seek  the  protection  for  her 
trade  that  the  White  Ensign  offers.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
financially  weak  and  occupied  with  domestic  questions,  and  it 
is  therefore  considered  that  she  would  not  lightly  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  war-hardened  legions  and  the  limitless  resources 
of  the  British  Empire,  an  Empire  which  has  been  cemented  by 
blood  and  foreign  calumny. 

To  state  the  case  in  detail,  it  is  asked  whether  Russia  exports 
such  valuable  products  from  Transcaspia  as  to  require  an  outlet 
to  the  south,  or  on  what  other  grounds  she  seeks  a  port  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  it  is  considered  that  to  occupy  and  fortify,  say 
Bandar  Abbds  would  constitute  a  direct  menace  to  Great  Britain 
in  India.  It  is  further  considered  that  the  necessarily  heavy 
expenditure  would  be  mainly  incurred  in  order  that  Great  Britain 
might  be  rendered  pliable  in  Europe.  To  put  the  question  in 
another  way :  "  There  is  no  motive,  in  the  good  of  Russia,  for  the 
other  (sc  Teutonic)  states  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  which 
carries  with  it  hazard  to  them."  ' 

To  approach  other  aspects  of  the  case,  it  is  asked  what  possible 
q$$id  pro  quo  could  Russia  give  to  compensate  the  Indian  Empire 
for  its  threatened  security  and  loss  of  prestige,  which  would  necessi- 

'  Thi  Problem  of  AHOy  p.  119.  *  IbitLy  p.  12a 
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tate  doubling  the  British  garrison  and  the  East  Indian  squadron  ? 
Again,  to  take  the  question  of  trade,  has  Russia  done  anythii^ 
but  strangle  Indo-Russian  trade,  and  does  not  the  closing  of  the 
so-called  ''free"  port  of  Batum  teach  Great  Britain  a  lesson? 
Finally,  in  this  connection,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  other 
problems  in  Asia  awaiting  settlement,  and  it  is  held  that  Russia 
would  show  her  "  gratitude  "  by  insisting  on  a  settlement  on  similar 
lines,  say  in  Tibet 

As  regards  the  larger  question  of  Western  Asia,  the  {dains 
of  Mesopotamia  are  seen  to  be  geographically  connected  with 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  to  quote  again  from  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  ''When  publicists,  with  bland  indifierence  to 
the  rights  of  the  present  possessors,  whet  their  imagination 
with  colonising  schemes  on  a  great  scale ;  when  Mesopotamia 
is  apportioned  to  the  Germans,  and  Persia  to  the  Russians,  we 
may  put  in  a  claim  for  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  and 
witih  greater  justice  we  may  demand  that  this  vast  potential 
granary  shall  never  be  dissevered  by  means  of  a  foreign  occupa* 
tion,  from  the  markets  of  India,  which  it  is  plainly  destined  to 
supply." 

To  conclude  this  brief  sketch,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  weighty  words  of  Viscount  Cranbome,  who,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  23rd  January  1902,  declared  that  "you 
may  roughly  lay  down  that  our  object  in  Asia  is  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  .  .  .  We  are  anxious  for  the  integrity  of  Persia* 
but  we  are  anxious  far  more  for  the  balance  of  power ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  whatever  the  cause,  to  abandon 
what  we  looked  upon  as  our  rightful  position  in  Persia.  Especially 
is  that  true  in  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  true  not  only 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Persia,  and 
those  provinces  which  border  on  our  Indian  Empire.  Our  rights 
there,  and  our  position  of  ascendancy,  we  cannot  abandon**' 

In  the  above  pages,  I  have  conscientiously  tried  to  give  every 
point  of  view  with  absolute  impartiality,  and  have  througfaoat 
quoted  the  latest  authorities,  so  that  however  feebly  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  difficult  question,  I  hope  that  it  may  attract  if  only  a 
few  of  those  who  help  to  lead  or  form  public  opinion. 

To  resume,  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  British  prestige  is  low  in 
Persia,  but  in  Southern  Persia  at  any  rate  this  is  far  from  being  the 
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case;  Persians  possess  remarkable  political  acumen,  an  instance  of 
which  was  the  universal  tendency  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and,  thanks  to  fair  dealing  and  love  of  sport, 
Englishmen  are  particularly  popular  in  Persia,  as  a  rule.  I  should, 
however,  qualify  my  statement  so  far  as  to  say,  that  any  brusque- 
ness  of  manner  or  brow-beating  gives  intense  offence,  and,  indeed, 
if  asked  the  most  important  qusJification  in  dealing  with  Persians,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  recommend  a  substitution  of  ^^folitesse**  for 
the  word  ^^audace^*  in  Danton's  famous  utterance. 

As  the  pages  of  this  book  have  shown,  I  have  almost  every- 
where been  the  recipient  of  ungrudging  hospitality  and  courteous 
consideration,  and,  as  I  have  constantly  had  dealings  with  all 
classes,  my  opinion  is,  I  would  urge,  likely  to  be  fairer  than  that  of 
the  casual  globe-trotter.  Several  books  on  the  land  of  Ircln  have 
been  written  by  travellers  who  have  rushed  hastily  through  the 
country,  have  not  learned  Persian,  have  engaged  some  scoundrel  as 
servant,  and  have  encountered  many  difficulties  at  the  post-houses. 
It  would  be  equally  fair  to  judge  of  Paris  or  London  by  the  sur- 
liness of  its  cabbies  I 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  corruption  obtaining  in  Persia,  which  the 
Government  are  making  efforts  to  suppress,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
education  and  the  absence  of  progress  in  the  shape  of  roads  and 
railways,  I  have  reason  to  consider  the  Persians  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  gifted  race  in  Western  Asia,  a  proof  being  that  they  invari- 
ably prosper  when  they  emigrate.    To  this  Bombay  and  Zanzibar 
bear  witness,  while  even  in  the  remote  Seychelles  I  was  welcomed 
by  a  Persian  who  was  the  wealthiest  inhabitant  of  that  group  of 
islands.     Moreover,  my  opinion  merely  repeats  the  views  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  who,  in  his  day,  was  an  unrivalled  authority 
on  the  land  of  Irin,  and  wrote  '*  The  Persian,  considered  as  a  mere 
animal,  is  very  superior  to  any  other  Asiatic,  to  an  Indian  or  a 
Turk,  or  even  a  Russian."^ 

The  above  quotation  also  represented  the  views  of  Sir  Charles 
MacGr^^r,  who  travelled  mainly  in  Eastern  Persia,  and  wrote  of 
some  regiments  that  he  saw  near  Meshed :  ''  They  are  all  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  fine  material.  They  are  dirty,  slouching-look- 
ing  ragamuffins  certainly  ;  but  brought  into  trim  by  English  officers, 
they  would  very  soon  become  fine  soldierly  fellows.  .  .  .    They  are, 

'  Journal  U*S*  InsHt  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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taken  as  a  general  rule,  men  of  fine  [^ysique  and  very  hardy 
muscular  frames." ' 

Again,  almost  all  over  China  a  white  man  is  liable  to  insult,  and 
a  distinguished  diplomatist  told  me  that  he  was  looked  on  by  his 
friends  as  extraordinarily  lucky  in  having  but  one  dead  cat  thrown 
at  him  while  serving  at  Fekin,  whereas  in  Persia,  apart  from  a  few 
fanatical  centres,  a  European  is  generally  welcomed  by  all  classes, 
especially  if  he  can  speak  the  language: 

Although  by  no  means  blind  to  the  defects  of  a  nation  whic:h 
was  great  and  ruled  the  world  when  we  were  but  sav^es,  yet, 
sitting  at  home  surrounded  by  trophies,  the  result  of  many  an  excit- 
ing stalk,  with  the  walls  covered  with  the  exquisite  old  tiles  and 
products  of  the  loom  which  no  European  manufacture  can  rival, 
I  feel  that  I  can  lay  down  my  pen  with  all  good  wishes  to  my 
many  Persian  friends,  and  with  a  hearty  and  sincere  FLOREAT 

PERSIS  ! 

'  ViAc/oumey  through  fChorasdti,  passim. 
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Ahmad    Shih,    Bahmani,    king    of    the 

Deccan,  148 
Ahmad  Sult^  Sufi,  Oghalin,  Governor 

of  Kermin,  66 
Ahwdz,  174,  I7S»  MSt  247,  248,  250,  251, 

255.  256,  300 
Ajam  Shih,  59 
Ak-Atabai,  subdivision  of  the  Atabai  tribe, 

12,  16 
Akbar^bdd,  152 
Akchinim,  18 

Akesines  river  (modem  Chenib),  169 
Akhund,  teacher  or  reader,  391 
Akkala,  or  White  Fort,  an  ancient  Kijir 

stronghold,  I2 
Ak-koinln,  or  White  Sheep,  dynasty,  65 
Akti  district,  nomads  of,  428 
Akus,  near  Khabis,  41 


Akva  (or  Avk),  Bttnd-i-,  or  the  A%;Mb's 

Dam,  364,  3iS5 
Ala  Difi^,  19 
AldcM  (iUchik),  nomad  dwdlii^  of  the 

Turkoman,  12 
Alam,  A/cr,  conqoeror  of  Sistin,  399 
Ali-u-Dola,  Suiidmy  Goxshisp.  4^0 
Albunfs  EngUmd,  321 
Albuquerque,  85,  287 
Aleppo,  94 
Alexander   the  Great  (Tskandar-i-R— iK 

49,  91,  98,  142,  153, 166,  175,  247,  «75. 

294»  303»  V^t  336*  362-364.  407.  417. 

4i9»  445 
Alexandria,  261 

Alghur  district,  409 

Ah,  the  Proi^fs  son-in-law,  50, 162,  196, 

303,  380,  422 
AU,  Hdii  MtUid   Sultin,   "teacher'*  otf 

Bexdnkht,  30 
Ali    Ashraf     Khin    (Ihtishim-a-VB<im)» 

Persian  Commissioner,  212,  224,  2a6, 

230,  258 
Ali  Ghazaln,  chief  of  the  ABh^  daa,  430 
Ali  Goheri,  SkMk,  425 
Ali  Imamtdda  shrine,  near  Siiiin,  430 
Ali  Khin,  chief  of  the  Sarbandi  tribe,  36?* 

381 
All  KuU  Khin,  307. 
AUMardin,  66 
Ali  Mohamed  Mima  (the  Itfb»  or  Gate  of 

Grace,  founder  of  the  Bibisect),  196 
AliaUd,  152,  414,  430 
Alinjin,  356 

Aimdn^  Persian  for  G€rma$i^  344 
Almin  range,  139,  141 
Alp  Arslin  (Seljuk),  jc6,  272 
Alvand,     Mount    (Orootes     of 

Geomphers),  148 
Alvana  Beg,  Governor  of  Fiis  and 

65 
Ament,  ruined  fort  of,  19 

Amir  Khin,  Governor  of  Kennia,  66 

Amirabid,  434 

Amirin,  391 

Amjaz,  a  peak  of  the  Jabal  BIrii     _  ^  . 

145 ;  a  division  of  the  Jfthal  Biifa,  146 
Ammianus  Maroellinns,  4s,  433,  445 
Amr,  53 
Amr-i-Lais     (Saffir     dynasty)    rokr     <tf 

Khorasdn,  52,  99,  339 
Anamis  river  (the  Greek),  302 
Anir,  182,  183 
Anaristin  village,  42 
Anda,  356 

Andenm,  woiacBL*%  quarter,  l84t  ^02 
Anglo-T^4)ane>e  treaty,  455 
Anglo- Persian  war  (1857),  314 
Anguhrin,  308 
Aptir,  a  Baluch  village,  126 
Arab  piracy,  in  the  Peraaa  Golf,  86,  S7 
Arab  tribes,  list  of,  329 
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Anfaab^,  35 

AnMm  Ntgkts,  85,  219,  423 

Arabian  Sea,  308 

Aiabios  riTer  (now  the  PnriOi),  170 

Arabistin  province,  24^9  295 

Arabs,  their  prosperity  in  the  ninth  century, 

Aracboti,  the,  102,  417 

AriYiijnn  Tillages,  79,  331 

Ardakin  oasis,  156 

Ardavin,  49»  337 

Ardeshfr,  son  of  Pipak  or  Bdbek,  49,  98, 

104,  187,  215,  220,  335 
Ardeshir,  fort  of  (at  Kennin),  190 
Aidistin  (Hardistan  of  Barbaro),  157 
Ai]^4n  Khin,  62,  263 
Anan  princes,  the,  407 
Aril,  the,  102 
Ari^obolus,  17^ 
Aristophanes,  ^ 
Arjan  plain,  319 
Annaoa,  Spanish,  160 
Armenia,  (Jilidan,  261 
Arnold,  Matthew,  239 ;  SohrabandRushtm^ 

36X 
Arrian  (Periplus ;  History  of  India)^  9I9 

100,  123,  169..17S.  2«9.  338.  417 
Arslin,  Malik,  57,  146 
Axslin  Shih,  56,  C7,  loi 
Artabanns,  or  ArdEivin,  49,  337 
Artaooana  (modem  Herit),  362;  (Kiin), 

407 
Artaxences,  325 

Arvad  (Arados),  83 

Asad  Khin,  316 

Asad  PaJUawdm,  63 

Asad  UUa  Khin,  Governor  of  Sarhad,  130 

jisad-M'Dola,  219,  226-231 

Asa/-m-/Mh  70.  304-307.  3io»  348f  349 

Asak  Chih,  373 

Asgbar,  Mofa,  215 

A5gfaar  Ali,  /Tkdm  BahddttTy  380, 430, 431, 

441,446 
Ashraf,  the  A%hin,  103 
Ashnkin,  Rod-i-,  390 
Asbnrida,  Russian  Naval  Station,  6 
Asiabdn  village,  402 
AskabM,  451 
Aslam  Khin,  104 
Asaisins,  the,  68,  162,  163 
Assur-niar-pal,  palace  at  Nimmd,  302 
Assyria^  British  India  ss.,  291,  298 
AMra,  163 
Asiaiki,  (oil  refuse),  5 
Astley,  CoUecHon  of  Voyagti^  289 
Astrabtfd  {Ddr-ut-Mummin^  on  Abode  of 

the  Faithful),  9-11,  49;  (the  Straua  of 

Barbaro)  420 
Astxabid  Bay,  6,  13 
Ata  niihi  nomads,  70,  78 
Atabat  tribe,  of  the  Yomuts,  15 ;   list  of 

tribes  under  their  protection,  16 


Athanasins  Nikitin  of  Twer,  65,  155, 156 

Atrek  river,  13-16,  18,  23,  24 

Augustus,  362 

Austrian-Lloyd  Steamship  Ca,  259 

Austrian  Mission,  76 

Avis,  near  Lar,  196 

Ayas,  262 

Axad  Mihin,  Governor  of  Kermin,  10, 

49»444 
Azbag  (Uzbo;),  mount,  116,  1x9 
Azerbaiiin,  64 
Azhar  Khar,  339 
Azizabid  river,  ^50,  418 
Azrakites,  a  section  of  the  Khirijites,  50 
Aza,  420 

BdA,  Gate  of  Grace,  196 

Bibak,  187 

Bibis  (Bchai  and  Eieli),  numbers  in  Ker- 

min,  195,  196 
Bib-ul-Abdb  (modem  Derbent),  49 
Babylon,  84 

Bacha  Kuh,  or  Quid  HiU,  141 
Bacha-MulUi,  Gudir-i-,  or  The  Pius  of 

thcAfuUifs  Boy,  426 
Bactrian  coins,  in  British  Museum,  363 
Bidimu,  Kuh-i-,  189,  442 
Bid-i-Sad-u-Bist-Ruz,  or  Wind  of  120  days, 

393 
Badianli,  19 

Baffin,  death  of,  290 

Bifk,  152,  153,  264,  265 

Bift,  301,  427,  428 

Bagdamil  village,  22 

Baghdid,  53.  «,  85,  262,  263,  452 

Bigh-i-Bibu  hamlet,  174,  445 

Bighi-Likzir,  TehhLn,  178 

Bigh-i-Nazar,  Duruksh,  402 

Bigh-i-Sid  village,  80 

Bighin  village,  58,  67,  72,  185,  191 

Bahirlu  tribe,  81,  302 

Bahmin,  214,  215,  415 

Bahmeshir  (natund  channel  of  the  Kirun 

river),  246 
Bahr  Asman  range,  48,  209 
Bahrim  Chubin,  General,  52,  3^ 
Bahrim  Gur,  the  Coeur  de  Lion  of  the 

Sisinian  dynasty,  98,  331,  337,  420 
Bahrim  Mirza,  367 
Bahrim  Shih  (Seljuk),  57,  loi,  146,  267, 

365 
Bahramabid,    chief  town   of    Ra6injin, 

77,  i8j,  264 

BabhLmjird  river,  191,  206,  268 

BahhLmjird  village  (or  Bahhhnkird),  426, 

439 
Bahrein  (The  Two  Seas),  83,  86,  91,  96, 

101,  241,  258,  296 

Bails  Sangar,  Govemor  of  Kermin,  64 

Bakarin  range,  398,  400,  411 

Bakhtiiri,  trSie,  181,  255, 256 ;  mountains, 

245 
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B^r,  Mtrza,  79 

Bikir,  Imam^  148 

Baktash  Khin,  Governor  of  Kerm^,  66 

Bdkn,  5,  160, 163 

Balaclava,  2 

Balkh,  13 

Baluch- Aighin  Boundary  Commission,  357 ; 

frontier,  371 
Balnch  Highlands,  232,  235,  358 
Balnch  Khin,  295 
Baluchis,  the,  67 ;  as  servants,  no,  in  ; 

their    character,    120;    hatred    of   the 

Persians,  121 ;  of  Kej  valle^,  293,  294 
Baluchistdn,  66,  89-108,  232 
Balvard,  430 
Bam,  47,  52,  63,  69,  70,  101,  146,  188, 

214,  215-218,  350 
Bampur    (Bnnpoor),    ancient    capital    of 

Baluchistan,  33,  101-105,  no,  122,  141 ; 

river,  44,  92,  93f  "6,  173,  221 
Bamu,  Kuh-i-,  near  Shiriz,  323 
Bana^  Pass,  408 
Bandin  hamlet,  396,  399,  414 
Bandar  Abbds,  85,  87,  103,  189,  241,  258, 

270,  287,  290,  297-301,  311,  312,  359, 

413,  446,  451,  455 
Bandar  Aminia,  248 
Bandar  Gaz,  7 
Bandar,  Kala-i-,  or  Port  Fort,  Shiriz,  190, 

322 
Bandar  Kam^l  Kh^,  365 
Bandar  Ndsiri  village,  247,  248 
Bandirun  (Bah^ihm),  182 
Bangin,  356 
Banjar,  384 

Banque  des  Pr^ts  de  Perse,  450 
BdnUf  a  queen,  156 
Bar,  Dasht-i-,  429 
Bdra  Sing-  (stag)  of  Kashmir^  8 
Barak,  homespun,  201 
Barbaro,  Josafe,  46,  79,  I5S-IS7. 182,  325, 

327,  331,  420 
Bardshlr  or  Bardsfr,   lOi,   187-189,   301, 

436  ;  list  of  nomads  in  district  of,  73 
Birian  (Birchi),  Kuh-i,  52 
Barka  Khin,  ruler  of  Kipchak  or  Southern 

Russia,  262 
Barker,  Mr,  Persian  Gulf  Telegraph,  284 
Barl^  tribe,  64 
Barzi^,  356 
Bashikird,  117,  142,  302,  303,  308,  309; 

mountains  of,  306 
Bash^irdis,  the,  306,  308 
Basham,  Mulidy  118  * 

Basirin  village,  33,  412,  413 
Basol,  172 
Basra,  or  Balsora,  85,  243,  244,  257,  304, 

452 
Bassidu,    or    Bassidore    (Kishm),    British 

garrison  stationed  at,  290 
Batum,  the  Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  3 
Baty,  Harold,  446 


B&n\  tribe,  185 

Barmin  village,  104,  136, 138, 139;  laage, 

33,  n6,  140,  218;  td^ur,  136 
B<^beh^,  17^ 
Beiiz,  Anir  district,  184 
Beidukht,  30 
Beiring,  395 
Beiza,  Kala-i-,  or  White  Foit,  abo  Icnowii 

as  Kala-i-Sang,  or  Stone  Fort,  430,  431 
Bellam,  a  raft,  244 
Bellew,  Dr,  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris^ 

364,  406,  407 
Beluri  nomads,  404 
Belus,  king  of  Babylon,  identified  with 

Nimrod,  95 
Benboul,  a  corruption  of  Bampur,  IQ2 
Bendemeer  (Band-i-Amir  or  The  Amir's 

Dam),  324 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Ititurary,  58^  lOO 
Bent,  Theodore,  242 
Berber  hills,  382 

Berberi  (Hazira)  tribe,  361,  429,  434 
Beroftus,  83 
Bessus,  49 

Bias  (ancient  Hyphasis)  river,  169 
Bfd  Khin  range,  429 
Bid^  pass,  28 
Bfdaran,  215 
Bijenabdd,  144 
Bimurgh  village,  30 
Bint,  district,  113 ;  river,  X14 
Birdwood,  Sir  George,  365 
Birinti,  303 
Birjand,  37,  301,  377,  398,  399,  402,  404  ; 

or  Khusp,  river,  364,  401 
Birk,  Kuh-i-,  128 
Bismarck,  60 
Black  Sea,  2,  259 
Blacken,  Rev.  A.  R.  (Church  Missioaary 

Society),  41,  348 
Blackman,  E.  J.,  329,  330 
Blandford,  Dr.,  92 
Boandt  district,  79,  17$ 
Bode,  Baron  de,  175 
Boi  village,  444 
Bokhara,  160 

Bolin  Pass,  174;  railway,  238 
Bolatak,  Gudi[r-i-,  256 
BoUdi  dynasty,  1 13 
Bombay,  457 
Bonsar  pass,  227 
Bora  (Beravit)  village,  219 
Borik  mjib,  founder  of  the  Kan  Kfatucs 

dynasty,  60,  194,  265,  426 
Borazjun,  313-315 
Borhiui-u-Din,  Amir,  64 
Br^ui  tribe,  94,  103,  106,  233 
Brasswork  of  Kermaii«  201 
Brindisi,  258 

British  trade  in  Persia,  451 
British  India  Steam  NavigatioD  Co.,  4SS 
Bronze  Age,  the,  442,  443 
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Broozcs,  found  at  Khinuniii,  442,  443 
Browne,   Mr  E.  G.   {A   Year  ampng  the, 
Pernant)^  12,  52,  79,    116,    177,   216, 

397.407 
Browne,  Sir  James,  238 
Brownine,  Robert,  PudPiper^  316 
BnchikdEi  tribe,  435 
Buchanan,  Mr,  of  Basra,  244 
BncknaU,  Messrs,  452 
Boda-Pesth,  259 
Budge,  Lift  tmd  Exploits  of  Alexander^ 

Ba^ir  (Baluchi  for  meadow),  357 
Bu^  viUage,  398,  410 
Bajnurd,  13,  20,  21 
Buibuiak^  hissing  water,  351 
Boluwayo,  378 
Burj^  a  tower,  38 
Burj-i-Aghi-Mohamed  village,  220 
Bttnbary,  History  of  Ancient  Geography^ 

417 
Bame,  ItE.,  Captain,  291,  293 

Bnrz  Rad,  179 

Buslure,  81,  87,  242,  274,  295,  297,  298, 

300,  311,  312,  450,  451 
Botcher,  S.,   Indo-European  Telegraphs, 

243 
Boxbar  village,  30 

Bozi  tribe,  390 

Bnsnabdd,  408 

Calo  Johannes,  Emperor  of  Trebizond,  65 
Camadi  of  Marco  Polo  (Kom^din),  266, 

267 
Camels,  and  their  loads,  109 

Campbell,   Inspector,  Persian  Golf  Tele- 

grmphs.  279,  284,  285,  291 
Campbell,  Mr,  of  New  Zealand,  77-79 
Caraonas,  brigands,  270 
Carless,  Rev.  Henry  (Chorch  Missionary 

Society),  192,  203 
Carnegie,  Mr,  of  Persian  Gulf  Cable  ss., 

279 
Carpets,  Turkoman,  21 ;  Kiin,  28 ;  Ker- 

m^»  179.  419 
Cartwright,    Mr,    English    merchant    at 

Kii^,  158 
Caspapynis,  on  the  Indu,  167 
Caspian  Sea,  5,  7,  160,  163 
Caihayendthe  Way  Thither^  84 
Central  Persia,  151 -165 
Chach,  Hindu  rija  of  Sind,  99 
Chantal,  loi 
Cbih  Kiwar,  154 
Chih  Kuru,  38 
Chih  Riis,  351 

Chihini-Ashihi,  the  Royal  Wells,  353 
Chak6r  Fasl^  or  Four  Seasons,  218 
Chabir  Gumbaz  (Four  Domes),  34 
Chahir  Tak  hamlet,  440 
Chahb^,  90,  100, 105,  no,  292,  310,  311, 

349 


Chih-i-Hanjeri,  352 

Chakansur,  367,  390 

Chikar  Bepr,  55 

Chikar  Affr,  95,  102 

Chikar  Khin,  106,  114,  115,  307 

Chakmik,  Mir^  421 

Chaldaea,83 

Chdmp,  118 

Chancellor,  Richard,  discovers  the  White 

Sea,  160 
Chane-i-Kalak,  Gudir-i-,  409 
Chardin,  M.,  178,  326,  342 
Chdri,  426 
Chashma-i-Pir,  129 
Chit,  ancient  Persian  fort  at,  16 
Chitrud  village,  61 
Chaucer,  Can/erbury  TeUes,  166,  261 
Cheb,  128 

Chehel  Kura,  or  Forty  Colts,  ruins  of,  219 
Chehel    Kura,    or   the    Forty    Furnaces, 

copper  mines  at,  416 
Chehel  Pii,  or  the  Forty  Steps,  37 
Chehel     Sutun,     or     Forty     Pillars,    at 

Is£UUn,  332 
Chehel-Tan,   or  Mountain  of  the  Forty 

Beings,  92,  133,  134,  139,  435 
Chemur  Rud,  179 
Chenib  (Akesines)  river,  169 
Chengiz  Khin,  29,  60,  61,  loi,  273 
Chengyinf,      gypsies     of    Turkey     (the 

European  Zin^uri),  437 
Cheshma  Abbid,  a  warm  spring  in  Jfruft, 

144 
Cheshma^  or  Chashma^  a  spring,  37 
Chigukibdd,  or  Sparrow  town,  220 
Chikishliir,  or  Russian  frontier  roadstead,  6 
Chil,  a  pond,  143 
Chil-i-Nidir,  battle  of,  103,  143 
China  (Cim  and  Macim  of  Barbaro),  420 
Chinii,  the  Arbre  Sec  (Marco  Polo's  Arbre 

So/),  152,  IC3 
Chinir-i-Rahdir,  319 
Chinishk,  cave  at,  411 
Chir^,  Kuh-i-,  181 
ChitnU,  377 
Chizer  or  Khizr,  323 
Church  Missionary  Society,  41,  192,  203, 

.332,  347.  424 
Cinnamus,  the  historian,  340 
Cities  of  Lot  (Shahr-i-Lut),  32 
Clavigo,  Ruy  Gonzalez  di,  25,  178 
Cobinan  (Kubanin),  271-273 
Cold  Country,  the,  56 
Comneni  Emperors,  of  Trebizond,  65 
Conolly,  Journey  to  the  North  of  India, 

19,  76,  203,  365,  366,  380 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  162 
Constantinople,  258  ;  a  centre  of  polo,  340 
Contarini,  Ambrosio,  180 
Copper  mines,  in  the  Boanit  district,  80; 

in    the    Bahr-Asmin    range,    209;    at 

Chehel  Kura,  416 
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Cordier^s  Odoricus^  162,  287 

Corfu,  258 

Cossack f  H.M.S.,  291 

Cotton,  Sir  Dodmore,  299 

Cranbome,  Lord,  456 

Creagh,  Major  Brazier,  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  89,  III,  116,  118,  119, 
121,  123,  126,  127,  129,  132,  135,  136, 
140,  141,  147,  151 

Creagh,  Captain,  Bombay  Marine  In&ntxy, 

293 
Crim  Tatirs,  the,  160 

Crookshank,  R.E.,  Lient.,  444,  445 

Cmsaders,  the,  162,  340 

Cunaza,  battle  of,  160 

Cnrtins,  169,  407 

Cnrzon,  Lord,  Persia^  ao^  23,  26,  31,  87, 

195,  200,  242,  24s,  247,  251,  255,  258, 

292,  300,  315,  J24,  393 
Cypress,  a  giganUc,  354 
Cyriadis,  317 
Cynis  the  Great,  48,  08,  170,  175,  177, 

321 ;     Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Solimin,    or 

The  Tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon, 

mausoleum  of,  328 
Cjrrus  the  younger,  168 

Ddd,  Shdh,  90 

Ddd,  Sheikhy  shrine  at  Yenl,  422 
Dddi  Mohamed,  Taki-u-Din,  422 
Daffiuldr    Sultin     Sukhrn,     Lance,     3rd 
Ftojib  Cavalry,  89,  127,  136,  165,  248, 

254 
Damu  hamlet,  307 
D^^f  a  range,  16 
Dahina-i-BiUbulin,  351 
Dahdna-i-Karkdb,  409 
Dak,  Hauz-i-,  152 
Daliki,  315 

Damba  Knh,  tombs  in  Makhbi,  96 
Dalton,  Mr,  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  329 
Dalton,  Mrs,  329 
Damascus,  340 

Dames,  M.  Longworth,  94-96*  102 
D^ini  tribe,  107 
Danton,  457 
Darib,  59 

Darakht-i-Bana  pass,  408 
Darband  (Derbent),  38,  163,  271 
Ddrghdy  a  magistrate,  38 
Dirghi,  Bun-i-Darband,  38 
Dar-i-Kishkm,  221 
Dar-i-Mazir,  capital  of  Sirdu,  209;  river, 

211 

Dar-i-Sdbari,  or  Lake  of  Sibar,  395 
Dari^  the  Zoroastrian/a/!Mr,  157 
Darii  Sdbari,  414 

Darius,  48,  49,  90,  167,  3*5.  336,  3^2    ^ 
Darmiin  (Darra  Miin  or  Middle  of  the 

VaUey),  village,  398 
Darw^-i-Nidir,  416 
Darzdday  Baluch  ser&,  121 


Dirzin    (Diizanin 

villace,  214 
Dashti2ri,  a  district  near  Cbahbtfr,  549 
Dastgird  village,  401 
Dates,  Panjgur,  234 ;  Banm,  257 
Dedus,  Emperor,  267 
Deh  villaee,  79 
Deh-Bakn,  Gudir-i-,  146 
Deh  Nawib,  383 
Deh  No,  302,  413 
Deh  Rud,  42 
Deh  Shutuhin,  Village  of  Camels  (Ycsd), 

63,  77,  78 
Deh  Sdkhta,  or  the  Bomt  Wlage,  jSi 

Deh  Yighi  Khin  hamlet,  350,  351 

Dehbid  (Dehebeth    of  Barbaio),  higbcst 

tel^;raph  office  in  Persia,  79,  329,  331 

Dehishk,  408 

Dehshir  (formerly  Deiaer)^  331 

Dehwiiis,  233 

Deilami  dynasty,  53,  54,  56,  zoo,  i8S,  si o 

Demivend,  Mount,  141,  148, 179 

Derbent  (Dor  Band^  the  Stop  Gate),  3S, 

163 
Deregez,  13 

Dervish  Khin  of  Sistin,  377 

Despina,  dau^ter  of  Calo  Johannes,  65 

Dieulafoy,  M.,  96, 328 

Diliwar  Khin,  128 

Dilfird  village,  210 

Dinir,  MalSt^  Ghazz  tribe,  58,  loi.  152* 

272,304 

Diodoros  Sicnlus,  173,  269 

Diriz  village,  317 

Diw  island,  287 

Diz,  Ab-i-,  24s,  2$l 

I>iadc,  I04,  356 
Dolat  Shih,  63 

DolaUbid,  380,  445 

Dovoji,  tribe,  16-18 

Dravidians,  Uie,  94,  96 

Dnhuk  village,  35 

Duke,  Captain,  Indian  Medical  Stai^  27 

Dukhtar,  %urj-i-,  at  Darband,  38 

Dukhtar,  Gndir-i-,  73 

Dukhtar,    Kala-i-,  or    Vtmn's   Fort,    at 

Kennin,  190,  205 ;  at  Kninamin,  444 

Dukhtar,  Kotal-i-,  or  Daogfater'a  Pins,  y% 

Dnmdir  tribe,  219 

Duncan,  Patrick  (P.W.D.),  193 

Durand,  Lady,  177,  212 

Durand,  Sir  Mortimer,  Biinkter  at 


4,  19,  I77f  337i  240,  256,  343. 149 
Durrin  Khin,  Governor  of  Rsdhir,  14^ 

_304,305,309 
Dura,  396 

Duruksh  {Darra  Jtaksk^  or  the  Valley  oT 

Raksh),  401,  402»  404;  caipeC 

403 
Dusiri,  capital  of  Tfimft,  144 

Duzd,  Shih,  or  KW  Thtdf,  414 

Dusdip,  or  the  Bandits'  Pool,  371 
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Dudi,  RndkMiia,  or  River  of  Theft,  270, 
303 

Eastern  Persia^  92,  106,  116,  218,  368, 

375.435 
Edward  L,  embassy  to  Persia,  62 

£grpt»  loi,  167 ;  resemblance  between 
Sistin  and,  373 

Klbarz  river,  20 

Diss,  Ney,  British  Consul  •  General  at 
Meshed,  23,  25,  26,  404 

Elixabeth,  Qneen,  160 

Ellis,  A.  G.,  of  the  British  Museum,  334 

Enceladus,  141 

English  and  Persian  horses,  relative  swift- 
ness of,  147 

Eweii,  5i  6,  163,  176 

Erytfaras,  289 

Erythrean  S^  (Persian  Gulf),  83,  91,  167, 
289 

Erzerum,  TreaW  of,  242 

Esther,  Book  of,  175 

Etna,  141 

Etymander  (Helmand)  river,  93,  106,  174, 

381 
Encratides  of  Bactria,  363 

Eueiigetae  tribe,  363 

Eupuates,  83,  84 

Fadwand  in  Jfruft,  48 

Fagan,  Major,  Consul  at  Maskat,  284,  285 

Fahnij  (Pahra,  Poura),  69,  92,  104,  107, 

108,  118,  123,  154,  173,  221,  417,  418 
Fikh  river,  401,  402,  404 
Fakir  Mohamed,  author's  servant,  89,  159 
Finoch  river  (or    Rapsh),  92,    114-1x6; 

village,  309 
F;(Doch,  Kah-i-,  116,  119,  309 
Finad  village,  411 
Fao,  242 

Faramurz,  son  of  Rustam,  214,  365 
Fariib  or  Pariib,  269 
Farmdn  Farmd,  7 1,  73.  75.  76.  77 
Farmitan,  191 

Farrdshbdshi,  chief  carpet-spreader,  60 
Firs  (Greek  Persis),  49,  50,  52,  53,  56-58, 

65,  295,  321 
Firs,  Binu-i-,  1 56 
Fath  Ali,  Aghd,  67 
Fatb  Ali  Khin,  Governor  of  Kermin,  67, 

69 
Fath  Ali  Khin,  Nidir  Shih's  chief  falconer, 

104 

Fath  All  Shih,  69,  81,  158,  197,  345 

Fathab^  village,  79,  442 

Fatima,  shrine  of,  at  Knm,  158 

Fazl  Ali  Khin,  Governor  of  Kermin,  70 

Feodosia,  3 

FergnsoD,  M.,  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia, 

154.  182 
Ferguson.  Stuart,  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia, 

347 


Feridun,  141 

Ferrier,  M.,  Caravan  foumeys,  78,  364, 

366,  367,  391 
Ferrukh  Shih,  59 
Ffinch,    Mr.,    Director-in-Chief,    Persian 

Telegraphs,  276,  279,  284,   293,   294, 

349 
Firdusi,  Shdh  Ndma,  19,  94,  98,  215,  216, 

326.  335.  361 
Firuz  ilf/rM,  Governor-General  of  Kermin, 

70,71 
Firuz,  Shdh,  430 

Fitzgerald,  Omar  Khayydm,  45,  72,  334 

Fiujy  Persian  Gypsies,  437 

Floyer,  £.,  Unexplored  Balnchistdn,  308 

FlUn,  M.,  310 

Folklore,  203 

Formosa,  plain  of,  269,  270,  445 

Fortnightly  Review,  454 

Foster,  W.,  Editor  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 

Diary^  85,  86 

Fotherp^ll,  Mr,  of  Yezd,  424 

Frederic  II.,  Emperor,  261 

Fryer,  Dr,  Travels  into  Persia,  299 

Fuller,  Thomas,  288 

Furk  village,  398 

Gabari  tribe,  120 

Gabr,  Kala-i-,  at  Niin,  157 

Gabri,  Kiin  city,  193 

Gadrosi,  or  Gearosi,  the,  170 

Gaertner,  Baron  von,  German  Minister  at 

Tehrin,  343 
Gajar,  Baluch  name  for  Persians,  121 
Gajjari,  Ab-i-,  353 
GaJag,  fishing  hamlet,  275,  291,  292 
Gilingaur,  plain  of,  135 
Galprazut,  Gudir-i-,  42 
Galmdo,  Captain,  33,  308 
Galugin,  371 
Gama,  Vasco  di,  286 

Gin  Yokmiz,  sub-tribe  of  the  Atabai,  15, 16 
Ganges  river,  169 

Ganj,  Kuh-i-,  or  Treasure  Hill,  135 
Ganj  Ali  Khin,  Zik,  ruler  of  Kermin,  and 

Governor  of  Kandahir,  66,    102,    195, 

234 

Gao,  date-grove,  285 

Gardgha  (Kilagh  Ab),  415 

Gardan-i-Jauri,  353 

Gardan-i-Pichal  pass,  303 

Garm,  Ab-i-,  35,  21 1 

Garmsir  {^Garmsil),  the,  lOI,  106 

Garshisp,  363 

Gisk  village,  401  ;  carpet  looms  at,  402 

Gaud,  Gudir-i-,  pass,  408 

Gaud  Ahmar,  or  Red  Hollow,  74,  75,  77 

Gaud-i-Zirra,  365 

Ganddr,  cowkeepers  of  Sistin,  386 

Gava  Kin,  division  of  the  Jabal  Birizi,  146 

Gat,  a  m^tre,  418 

Gaz,  40 

G 
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Gaz,  Ab-i-,  21  z 

Gazak,  221 

Gazb^,  388 

Gazelle,  G,  Beneiii  and  G.  fuscifronSy  47 ; 

shooting  in  S.  Persia,  76 
Gedrosi,  the,  102 

Gedrosia  (Makrdn),  48,  91,  170,  417 
Geh,  110,  113;  river,  112,  114 
Geln,  Band-i-,  fissure  (Taftin),  132 
Genoa,  261 

Geok  Tapa,  or  Blue  Mount,  fort,  14,  22 
Gerinkash,  chief  tribe  of  Finoch,  116 
Gerp:er,  Ab-i-,  245,  251-253 
Gensht,  Kaor-i-,  129 
Germanii,  the,  48 
Germany,  and  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  60 ; 

Persia  and,  453,  454 ;  Russia  and,  455 
Geshkok,  121 
Ghaltun,  Khoja,  379 
Ghazal,  Shetkh^  chief  of  the  Kab  Arabs, 

243 
Ghizin  Kh^  62,  263 

Ghazni  dynasty,  340 

<'Ghazz  coffee,"  58 

Ghazz  tribe,  57-59,  267,  271 

Ghi^-u-Din    (Kaiaschirin),    Governor   of 

Kermin,  60,  64 
Ghinin,  Governor  of  Kennin,  51 
Ghinchi,  Gudir-i-,  414 
Ghip,  hamlet,  409 
GhoUm  Husein  Kh^,  Sipahdir,  Governor 

of  Kermin,  70 
Gholam  Riza  Khin,  Hdjif  Governor  of 

Kermin,  71 
Gichkis,  the,  233 
Gil  tribe,  268 
GiUn,  7,  98 
Gill,  Captain,  73 
Ginao,  Kuh-i-,  270,  300 
Gird-i-kuh,  182 
Girdi  chAh,  372,  373,  415 
Giri  pool,  the,  115,  116 
Girimanj,  408 
Girishk  village,  363 
Gishu,  Kotal-i-,  174 
Givar,  441 
Givi  Dur  riv^i  74 
GchoTf  a  pearl  or  jewel,  80 
GokUn  Turkoman,  the,  x8-20 
Gold,  in  Kermdn,  48 
Goldsmid,  Sir  Frederic,  and  the  Goldsmid 

Mission,  92,  93,  106,  116, 128, 151,  200, 

219,  221,  224,  366,  368,  371,  375,  384 
Goloshes,  Russia  the  land  of^  4 
Gombrun  port,  ste  Bandar  Abb^ 
Gopal  Dass,  Guru^  126,  142 
Gorbasta^  or  Infidel  Dams,  pre>Mohamedan 

remains,  95,  126,  132,  235 
Gore,  Colonel  St.  G.,  Surveyor-General, 

India,  39 
Granicus,  battle  of,  168 
Grant,  Captain,  113,  117,  121 


Graves,  Mr,  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  Tele- 
graphs, his  murder,  108,  274,  278,  381 

Great  Lone  Land,  the,  235 

Greece,  275 

Greeks,  166,  168,  174 

Greene,  Conyngham,  Chaig^  d*Afiures  at, 
Tehrin,  159 

Greenwell,  Canon,  443 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  261 

Grier,  Captain,  90 

Gu'  (ball)  u-ckogdn^  (polo-stick),  polo,  334- 

344 
Gubi,  83 

Gnchkun  village,  181 

Gndar,  268 

Gudar,  Band-i-,  section  of  Jup^   raage, 

211 
Gudarz  Mehrbdn,  a  Parsi,  424 
Guinea,  Coast  of,  167 
Gujar  district,  38 
Gulahak  village,  159 
Gulashkird,  270,  301,  445 
GuUr,  216 

Gnl  Mohamed,  Buij-i-,  village,  389 
Gulistin,  Treaty  of,  6 
Gulnab^d,  67,  345 
Gulu  Salir  village,  443,  444 
Gulumak,  426 
Gunabdd,  30,  31,  40S 
Gung  river,  113,  114,  118 
G^  Khdn,  Untveisal  Lord,  60 
Gur-i-Kkar,  wild  ass,  352 
Guriba,  215 

Gurbati,  gypsies  in  Firs,  437 
Gurchib£kt^  chief  scoot,  66 
Gozdiya,  sister  of  Bahiim  ChdfaOi,  358 
Gurg,  417 

Gurg^b,  hamlet,  331 
Gurg^  river,  12,  14 
Gui|[nr  river,  429 
Gun  fort,  383 

Guru,  a  religions  teacher,  126 
Guwishir   (comxptioQ  of  Khitn»4-Afde^ 

shfr),  188 
Guzdrin  of  the  Fahlevi,  Kvjaria  of  the 

SAAA  Noma,  216 
Gwddur,  90,  96.  17a,  293t  ^94 
Gwahanim,  95 
Gwdrk,  40 
Gwirkuh  range,  135 
Gypsies,  their  names  in  variotts  proviaeeK 

437 

Habfbulla  Khin,    Amir  of  A^biaiaftaa. 

359 
Hail'ul' Matin,  Persian  newspaper,  400 

Hadfmi,  386 

Haffar  canal,  Mohameim,  246 

Hifiz,  64,  322,  323,  340,  341.  419»  43s 

HafUn-bokht,  215 

Haider  Ali  Khin*  319 

Haider  Khin  of  Is&hin,  138 
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Haider,  KuU  Khin,  307 

Haider,  Skdh  Kutb-u-Din,  a  saint,  207, 

Haideri,  Turbat-i-,  39 
jy^^V,  a  man  who  his  performed  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  30 
Hlji  Ibr^m,  68,  81 
Hiji  Kbin,  231 
H^tab^  caves  of,  327 
Hdjtb^  a  chief  guaridian,  60 


HaDij,  Sultin,  102 
Han^-bin-Yusaf,  5< 
Hak  Na&s,  MuUd,  16-18 


Han^-bin-Ynsof,  50,  187,  322 


Hakluyt  Society's  publications,  Early 
Voyagti  and  Traieis  to  Russia  and 
Ptrsiay  10,  160,  161 ;  Embassy  to  the 
Court  cf  Timur,  25  ;  Travels  pf  Josafa 
Bar&arOt  46  ;  Travels  of  Venetians  in 
P^ia,  79i  155.  164,  180,  182,  325, 
J27,  331, 420 ;  Sir  Thotnas  Ro^s  Diary ^ 
85,  86 ;  Travels  of  Ludovico  di  VartAema, 

327 
Hali  or  Halfl  river,  44,  142,  144, 145,  173, 

208,  209,  267,  429,  445 
Halima  Kbdton,  192 
Halima  pass,  19 
Hamadin,  54,  197 
Hamant  peak,  126,  127 
Hamdi  Paskuy  245 
Hamid  Mlrta^  Soltin,  Governor-General 

of  Kermin,  71 
Hamilco,  167 
Hamza,  356 

Hanaka  caravanserai^  the,  148,  214,  268 
Hanaki,  Kotal-i-,  18,  350 
Hanni  hamlet,  40 
Hanno,  167 

Hanway,  Travels  in  Persia,  10 
Hari  Rod,  24 
Harmoda,  the  landing-place  of  Nearchos, 

HttTUi-al-Rashfd,  339 

Hasan  Ali  Khin,  Garrus,  Amir  Nitdm, 

Governor-General  of  Kermdn,  71 
Hasan  Sabbdh,  leader  of  the  Assassins, 

162 
Hashimabdid  village,  79 
HassadzK,  clan  (Kairwinis),  278,  281 
Hassan    Ali    Mirza,    Shuja  -  n  •  Sultana, 

Governor  of  Kermin,  69 
Hassan  Bey  (Ussnn,  or  Uzdn  Cassano),  65 
Hassan  Beg  Baiendari,  65 
Hauz^  underground  water-tanks,  34 
Haosdir,  365,  373 
Haozdir,  RudM-,  372 
Hawiza  province,  248 
Hawks,  of  the  Kermin  province,  266 
Haztfra,  or  Berberi,  tribe,  27,  429,  434 
Hecataeus,  the  Father  of  Geography,  167 
Heiat,  Bibi,  sister  of  the  Jmdm  Reza,  444 
Heider,  Sheikh,  65 
^lelmand  (Etymander)  river,  93,  106,  174, 


aj*.  359.  362,  364-3^,  37a.  373i  381 . 

382.  389-391,  417  ;  lagoon,  386 
Hematragus  Jayhari,  mountain  goat,  291 
Hendabad,  30 
Henjim,  289,  290 
Henza,  district,  209 ;  Kuh-i-,  ihid 
Hephaestion,  169,  175 
Heracles,  61 ;  his  statue  dug  up  at  Quetta, 

174 
HeriU,  52,  60,  65,  loi,  359,  J64,  404 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas,  Same  Yetsrei  Travels 
in  Africa  a»ui  Asia  the  Great ,  157,  176, 
288,  299,  312 

Herivin,  village,  411 

Herodotus,  48,  90,  91,  138,  167,  362 

Hezir,  Kuh-i-,  ao8,  211,  218,  440 

Hind,  loi 

Hindu  Kush,  232 

Hindu  money-lenders,  205 

Hindus,  of  Kermin,  195,  198 ;  of  Kalit, 

233 
Hin^ol  river,  170 

Hinjdn  village,  179 

Hishmat'Ul'Mulk  of  Sistiln,  the,  376,  377 

Hiwentsung,  Emperor,  China,  49 

Hogarth,  David  G.,  Philip  and  Alexander 

^  Macedouy  362 
Holdich,  Sir  Thomas  {Notes  on  Ancient 

and  Mediaeval  Makrdn;    The  Indian 

Borderland),  91,  92,  96,  100,  169,  171, 

174,  222,  225,  226,  228-231 
Horace,  Odes,  i.  160,  220 
Horde,  corruption  of  Urdd,   Mongol  for 

army,  45 
Hormuz,  48,  54,  56,  58,  62,  84-86,  lot, 

no,  2(63,  280 
Horses,  Turkoman,  19;  relative  swiftness 

of  English  and  Persian,  147 
Hoshang,  second  king  of  the  Peshdidian 

dynasty,  396 
Hot  Country,  the,  50,  56,  145,  173,  214 
Hoti,  Mir,  Governor  of  Pip,  1 19 
Hotukzif  clan  (Karwinis),  278,  284 
Hotz  &  Sons,  154,  185,  247,  255,  313 
Howard,  Sir  Henry,  165 
Hu^,  or  Oghin,  river,  119 
HuietobAd,  155,  347 
HuUku  Khin,  founder  of  Mongol  djmasty 

of  Persia,  6x,  163,  262 
Hunt,  Captain,  Indian  Political  Service, 

301,  446 
Hunza,  342 
Hur  village,  40 
Hurmak,  371 
Hurmii,  239 
Husein,  Shihzida,  brother  of  the  Imdm 

Reza,  425 
Husein,    Suli6n,  brother   of  the    Imdm 

Reza,  439 
Husein  Ali  Khin,  442 
Husein  AH  {Beha  Ulla,  or  the  Splendour 

of  God),  69 
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Hiisein  Ali  Mlrza^  Governor-General  of 

Kirs,  196 
Hasein  Fathi,  Bdnu,  217 
Hosein-ibn-Ali,    Amir   Azam^    Deilami, 

Governor  of  Kermin,  432 
Hasein  Khin,  Bahdrla,  73,  152 
Hasein  Khin,  chief  of  the  Mehni,  145, 

193 
Hasein  Khan,  Hdji^  70,  106 

Hasein  Khin,  Sarddr^  107,  108,  114,  275, 

307 
Haseinabddy  hamlet,  268,  375,  396,  439 

Hashan,  fort  of,  429 

Hydaspes  (modem  Jhelum),  river,  169 

Hyphasis  (modern  Bias),  river,  169 

Ibn  Haukal,  Aimbian  traveller,  zoo,  214, 

363,  365,  425 

Ibn  Moivia,  51 

Ibn  Zobeir,  50 

Ibrihim  Hdji,  68,  81 

Ibrihim  Khin,  Governor  of  Balachistin, 
106,  107,  123,  138 

Ibrihim  Khin,  Zdhtr-u-Dola,  Governor- 
General  of  Kermin,  69,  191,  197,  224 

Ibrihimabdd,  366 

Ibad,  Sheikh,  Governor  of  Ahwiz,  255 

Ichin  (Hochan),  117,  118 

Ichthyophagi,  83,  91,  109,  iii,  172 

Idr(si  (Ge^raphie  d'£drbi),  100,  loi, 
188,  216,  217,  269,  270,  444 

Ik,  or  Shabankira  tribe,  59 

II  Nakhii,  nomad  tribe,  38 

Ilkhdni,  Head  of  Tribes,  21 

Imid-a-Din,  Sultin  Ahmad,  63,  64,  194 

Imdm  Juma,  official  Mulld  who  prays  for 
Shih's  health,  68 

Inulm  Verdi  Beg,  67 

Imirat,  Pal-i-,  256 

Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  28,  240,  424,  450 

Inaiat  Ulbi,  Ustdd,  194 

Inchi  river,  19 

India,  167 

Indo-Earopean  Telegraphs,  108,  450 

Indas  river,  91,  96,  167,  170,  417 

Indas  Valley,  Mohamedan  supremacy 
established  in,  99 

Irafshin,  128 

Irik,  64,  65,  loi,  no 

Irdn  Shih,  57  ;  Ireland,  Mr,  446 

Isa,  Sheikh,  242 ;  Mir,  279,  280,  284 

Isaiah,  114,  264,  325 

Isfahan,  63,  64,  332,  366 

Is&hin-Kermin  telegraph  line,  180 

Isfaka  or  Ispaka,  120 

Isfandak,  222,  227 

Isfemdiir  village,  35,  416 

Is£uidiir  Kh£i,  chief  of  the  Buchikchi, 

435 
Isfandiirin,  Kavir,  181 

Isfe  or  Ispi  (now  NasraUbid),  174,  415, 

416 


Isfishid,  409 

Ishik  Khin,  chief  of  the  Kiiai  tribe,  29 

Isidonis  of  Charax,  362,  394,  413 

Iskandenin,  Golf  of,  262 

Iskil,  383 

Ismifl,  of  Simin  dynasty,  52,  99 

Ismifl,  Hdji^  chief  of  the  MuiUs  (SisUn), 

385 
Ismifl  Shih,  foonder  of  Se&vi  dyiisatT* 

65.66 
Ismailabid,  426 
Ismiilzii  clan,  131 
Isno  village,  405 
Ispidin,  Kab-i-,  126 
Istakhr  (Persepolis),  51 
Istakhri,  Aimb  traveller,   100,   lOi,    177, 

363»  382,  397 
htikbdl,  a  reception,  186,  226 

Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  ef  TmMa, 

58,  zoo 

Ivan  the  Temble,  160,  165 

Izzetibid,  430 

Tabal  Birix  range,  47,  144,  145,  217,  joi 
Jabal  Bdrlzi  tribe,  146 
Jabalia  in  Kermin,  192 
Jabbaura  (Aimb  tribe),  list  o(  329 

acob,  373 

acob*s  Rifles,  234 

ifar,  brother  of  Ali,  51 

ifar  Bai,  tribe  of  the  Yomats,  15 

agin,  viUage,  303,  304 

ahan.  Shah,  62-64,  66 

ahanabad,  366 

akin  river,  117 

aUlabid,  366,  388 

alil-u-Din,  last  Shih  of  Khiva,  60,  63, 
loz,  426 

alil-o-IMn  Jamshid,  102 

ilk,  227,  228 

J~  ilk  oasis,  104,  229 
ilkis,  the,  104 
iamil-a-Din,  240 
ames  I.,  341 
Jangal  village,  30 
Jini  Khin^Si 
66 
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h&sAn,  Governor  of  Kcraiiu 


Jargin,  Amir,  64 
Jisim  Sheikh,  86 

risk,  241,  275.  291.  308,  310,  450 
Jats  and  Meds,  the  aborigines  of  Britiah 
Baluchistin,  94 

Janri,  353 

Jaykar,  Dr,  Agency  Sorgeon  at  Mattn,  ^1 

jiz  Moriin,  or  Ilaant  of  Btrds.  I43«  506* 

308 
Jefferies,  Mr,  Inspector  of  lodo-Bttrcpcaa 
Telegraphs,  80,  329,  330 

Jeffries,  Mrs,  329 
enkinson,  Antony,  Earfy    Vey^go  ^m^ 
Treeoels  tc  Russia  emd  Ftrrim^   I0»  t^. 
66,  160,  161,  321 
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Jenniitfs,  R.E.»  Captain,  125,  135,  365 

JerailiTttrks,  22 

Jenmiakj  27 

lermin  (Monrol)  mercenariesi  304 

Tenm  island,  02,  85 

Jews,  59 ;  of  Kennin,  195,  197 

^halawdm^  a  lowlander,  128 

nm  river  (ancient  Hydaspes),  169 

land  Khin,  chidTof  the  Yanuiinadzii,  131, 

354 
TihunrAi/,  143 
find,  Maiik,  ^10 

Jfnift  (Shahr-i-Dugiinos  or  City  of  Dedus), 
43,  44,  52,  56,  58,  63,  100,  loi,  103, 
144,  188,  267.  269.  301 

W,  Book  of,  45,  352 

ogand,  or  Zaferkand,  157 
foumal  of  AnoHc  Society  of  Bengal,  365 

^ommal  if  the  R,  G,  S, ,  379 

owasmi  pirates,  86 

owasmi  Sheikh,  Governor  of  linga,  87 

tt  Mttiidi  (Kermin  city)  193 

nlfii,  Armenian  village  on  the  Zenda  river, 

Jomein,  30 

Jttpdr  range,  61,  146,  189,  206,  208,  268, 
425,4*6 

Kab  Arabs,  243,  246,  251 

Kabir,  great,  209 

Kabir,  Seiid,  first  preacher  of  Mohamedan- 

ism  in  India,  209 
Kabatir  Khin,  185,  444 
Kacha  Kuh,  356,  357,  359 
Ka£uiu,  Gadir-i-,  or  Shroad  Pass,  427 
Kafir  Kala,  or  Infidel  Fort,  27 
Kaftar,  Kat-i>,  or   Hyena's  Home,  near 

KernUn,  192 
Kafat,  Koh-i-,  146 
Kaky  chopped  straw,  360 
Kafan  Mtrca  hamlet,  305 
Kabn-i-Panchnr,  269 
Kahuba,  Abii  Muslim's  General,  51 
Kaiaschirin    (Ghiis-u-Din),  Governor   of 

Kcrmin,  60,  64 
Kiin,  province  and  ci^  (Artacoana),  37, 

65,  399,  407  ;  its  products  and  factories, 

402 ;  carpets,  403 
Kiis,  Amir  of,  the  Shaukat-uI-Afuik,  397, 

399.400 
K£ir  dynasty,  68,  69,  106,  121,  191 
K^h,  408,  404,  443 
Kakkar,  king  of  the  Shahr-i-Lut,  38 
Kakkar,  ruins  of  the  town  of,  379,  380 
Kal  Mafxir  tdghur,  135 
Kala  Askar,  427 
Kala  Xan^,  391 
Kala  Kismi  village,  near  Shahr-i-Bibek, 

Kala  Knh,  Kiin  ciw,  407 

Kala  Mihr,  ruins  ot,  444 

Kala  Niari  (the  fort  of  Fahraj),  123 


Kala  Shiih  Dnzd  (ancient  Neh),  413 

Kala  Tapa  (formerly  Arvakin),  384 

Kala  Zarri  (or  Kala  Gabr)  mines,  410,  4x2 

Kala-i-Shnr,  332 

Kal-i-Sali  river,  29 

Kalagin,  228 

KaUt,  31,  225,  232,  233,  235-237 

Kalit  Kasib  hamlet,  406 

Kalba  Gdv,  or  Cow's  Head,  436 

Kamal-u-Din,  434 

Kamirij  village,  3x6 

Kamdrij,  Kotal-i-,  3x6 

Kambar,  chief  of  the  Brihois,  94,  103 

Kamrdn,  Shdh,  399 

Kandt,  an  underground  channel  for  water, 

44 
Kanit  Ghastin,  426 

Kandt-ul-Shdm  (Marco  Polo's  Conosalmi), 

269 
Kandahir,  66,  67,  174,  3^9 
Kaoli  (corruption  of  Kabuli),  gypsies  in 

Fdrs  province,  437 
Kara  Afhach  (classical  Sitakos),  319 
Kara  lUiitdi  (or  Khitei)  dynasty,  60,  62, 

102,  194,  265,  304 
Kara  Koinlu,  or  Black  Sheep,  dynasty, 

64,428 
Kara    Su,    or    Blackwater,    river,    near 

Astrabdd,  12 
Kara  Tapa,  or  Black  Hill,  15 
Kara  Yusnf ,  64 
Karab^hi  tribe,  70 
Karachi.  88,  258,  295,  308,  446 
YJbicL  or  Karait  tribe,  29,  430,  434,  435 
Kardagh,  kine  of  Assyria,  337 
Kariat-el-Arab,  The  Arab's  Fort,  206 
Karizek,  179 

Kirkinde  village,  281,  284 
Karkusha,  390 
Karmania.     Su  Kermin 
Karmat,  162 

Kdmdmak-i-Artakshir-i'Pdpakdn,  215 
Karramzii  tribe  (Bazmin),  138 
Karru  JCudi,  bean,  439 
Kirun  (Kuh  Rang;    Pasitigris  or  Lesser 

Tigris),  river,  I75»  243,  245-247,  255, 

452 
Kirun  Valley,  Mission  to  the,  241-259 
Karwin,  108 ;  expedition,  274-285 
Karwinis,  the,  277,  278,  280,  306,  308-3 10 
Kasarkand,  104,  no,  113 
Kdsa  Pusht,  or  Cup-Back,  Persian  name 

for  a  tortoise,  396 
Kfchin,  69,  157,  179,  263 
Kashgai  nomads,  314 
Kdshi,  lustred  tile,  157 
Kasho  (Khoshib),  314 
Kasimabid  village,  121 
Kasimabid,  Mil-i-,  384 
Kaskin,  Rud-i-,  136,  141 
Kathiawdr,  287 
Kaaflinann,  General,  13 
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Kaur-i-Gerishty  129 

Kanr-i-ZUr  Nadin,  z  18 

Kavir  (from  Arabic  Kafr\  a  saline  swamp, 

31 ;  the  Great,  near  Robdt,  78 ;  district 

of,  442 
Kavir,  Dasht-i-,  31 

Kiward,  Maliky  55,  56,  lOO,  154,  418 
Kdzerun,  313,  518 
Kazvln,  159,  xoo,  161 
Kech,  or  Kej  (valley),  95,  101-104,  113, 

293 
Keelan,   Mr,  of  the  Chahbdr  Telegraph 

Office,  310 

Kei  Kh^tn,  62,  265 

Kei  Khusni,  335 

Keiini  tribe,  366,  367,  391 

Keiinian  dynasty,  361 ;  Maliks^  229 

Keis  (Marco  Polo's  Kisi)  island,  263 

Keikob^,  363 

Keisar  Bai,  the  abduction  of,  142 

Keiomirs  Mirta^  70 

Kemball,  Captain  A.  C,  225,  228,  233, 

234 
Kennedy,    J.,    The   Early    Commerce   of 

Babylon  with  Indioy  83,  84 
Kerbela,  148 
Kerim,  Shdh,  ruler  of  the  Kennin  gypsies, 

438 
Kerim  Khin,  the  great  Zand,  68,  300,  316, 

331 
Kerim  Khin,  Sarddr  of  Sarhad,  132 

Kerim-ibn-Jamshfd,  407 

Kerimab^d,  426 

Kermin,  Province  of,  43-71, 102,  IIO,  150, 
151,  300.  301,  308,  348,  349;  City  of 
(Ddr-ul-Amdn  or  Abode  of  Peace),  187- 
201,  263,  265,  271 ;  religious  sects  in, 
195 ;  carpets  and  shawls  of,  199,  419 ; 
brass- work  of,  201  ;  life  at,  202-212 ; 
the  Consulate,  186 

Kermin  Shih,  56 

Kermin-Meshed  route,  34 

Kerr's  Voyagts  and  Traxfels^  103 

Kertch,  3 

Kesmacoran  (Kech  or  Kej  and  Makhbi), 
102 

Khabis,  33,  37,  41,  69,  99,  loi 

Khabfsi  pass,  408 

Khabr,  Kuh-i-,  429 

Khif,  408 

Khafijai,  nomad  tribe  in  Raisinj^n  district, 

77 
Khaiu  bridge,  over  the  Zenda  Rud,  332 

Khik-Mohamed-Dervish,  372 

Khalaf  ibn  Ahmad,  53 ;  captured  by  Mah- 

mud  of  Ghazni,  99 

Khalat,  robe  of  honour,  201 

Khalfl,  Sh£h,  65 

Khalfl  Ulla,  Shdh,  64 

Khin,  Aghd^  409 

Khin,  Hauz-i-,  37 

Khdn,  Mirza,  of  Isfahan,  138 


Kb^,  SHid^  chief  of  Bampor,  104«  106; 

Governor  of  Geh,  285 
Kh£n  Tin,  Sinjerini,  390 
Khin  Mohamed,  Governor  of  KemUUi,  66 
Khin  Mohamed  of  Aptir,  Mir^  II8,  IS7 
Khina  Farang  or  Enn^wan  House,  in  the 

ancient  Zoroastrian  si^Mub  of  KcraaiBt 

193 
Khina  Shih,  304 

Khanikoff,  W.,  Mimoirt,  33,  93,  150.  364, 
367,  410,  413 

Khin-i-Ziniin,  319 

Khanjaky  a  shrub,  135 

Khar  Pusht,  or  Donkey  Back  Hill,  14S 

Khdr  Pushtu  or  Thorn-back,  PersiAa  name 
for  hedgehog,  396 

Khar-i-SMkan,  or  Donkey  Destrayiag  de- 
file, 41 

Khira,  also  known  as  Herit  district,  78 

Khihm,  103,  104,  233 

Khirijites  (Separatist  party),  50^  51 

Kharzan  pass,  162,  176,  259 

Khat,  Gudir-i-,  182 

Khedr  or  Khizr,  141,  323 

Khedr-Zenda,  Kuh-i-,  Mountain  of  Kbedr 
the  Living  (Baanin  range),  141 

Kheirabid,  436 

Khidri,  4C^ 

Khinamin  district,  442,  443 

Khiva  (ancient  Khwibrizm),  13,  60 

Khisr  or  Chizer,  141,  323 

Kho)a,  Kuh-i-  (Kuh-i-Zor,  Kuh-i-Rustftm), 

3^7,  378,  379.  395 
Khoja  Ahmad,  381,  382 

Khoja  Khizr,  quarter  of  Kermin,  193 

Khoja  Shukr  Ulla,  Ustdd,  194 

Khojabdd  village,  152 

Khorasdn  (Land  of  the  Son)  provincse,  JO^ 

37»  52,56,  301.  363,413 
Khorasdni  nomads,  70 

Khosh^b  (Kasho),  314 

Khnda  Banda,  Mohamed,  62 

Khudi  MuhUi  Khin,  68 

Khudab^d,  152 

Khudadid  Khin,  Mir,  237 

Khudhb  village,  152,  265 

Khul,  Kuh-i-,  highest  peak  of  range  to  S. 

of  Isfe,  416 

Khurram  Dasht,  or  the  Happy  Plain,  179 

Khushib  (Sweet  Water)  well,  34 

Khushib,  Gudir-i-,  42 

Khushk  villa^  1 14,  406 

Khusp  or  Bir)aiid  river,  401 

Khttsru  Panllz,  of  Sis^niaa  dynasty*  $t, 

337,338   . 
Khuzai  or  Khuzaima  tribe,  399 

Khuzistin,  247 

Kid,  Mir,  357 

Kih^h  Ab  (Garigha),  415 

Kilway  BriL  India  ss.,  291 

Kinira,  324 

King  Alisammder,  224 
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Kingslc^,  Charles,  Andromsda,  345 
Kipdbak,  or  Sovthom  Russia,  262 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  88,  254,  437 
Kir  (iGz,  Kirusi),  largest  town  of  Makrdn, 

100 
K(r,  Band-i-  (Dam  of  Pitch),  245,  251 
Kirik  village,  19 
JCtrm^  itfxnsky  216 
Kirm,  Kut-i-,  216 
Kishi  river,  113 
Kishkin,  Dar-i-,  221 
Kishm,  48,  289,  290 
Kiskin,4a8 
Kizil  AJan  ruins,  14 
KnoK,  Captain,  Indian  Political  Service, 

^94 

Kobendil    Khin,    Governor   of    Shahr-i- 

Bikek,  78 
Kohmd  range,  179 
Kokachin,  Lady,  62,  263 
Komidin  (Marco  Polo's  Camadi),  57,  266, 

267 
Konir  river,  126 
Kouir  Takhta,  316 
Koreisb  tribe,  51 
Koti  tribe,  330 
Kotlok  Tnrkin,  63 
Koweit,  port  of,  454 

Krateros,  49»  170.  I73.  174.  362,  4^7 
Krishmdi    {Gkeir-i-Skumdr   or    Out    of 
the  Reckoning),  gypdes  in  Khorasin, 

437 

Kubanin   (Marco    Polo's   Cobinan),    the 

Hill  of  the  Wild  Pistachio,  271-273 
Knblei  (or  Khubilay)  Ka^,  62,  262 
Kuch  tribe,  94,  98 
Kuch,  Dasht-i-,  145 
Kttchin  district,  13,  22,  23,  66 
Kochpardan,  103,  142,  221 
Kuchil  hamlet,  156 
Kodm   PdUlshih,   Khusm   of  the    Indo- 

Irinian  Epic,  134 
Ko&ns,  the,  51 
Kufij  tribe,  52,  56 
Knfr  or  Knfus,  the,  56,  100,  10 1 
Knhak,  70, 106,  212,  223,  224,  233 
Knhistin,  287 
KuhUb,  Ras  (cape),  90 
Ktthpdi,  or  Foot  of  the  Hill,  180,  345 
Kuhpaia  range,  40,  42,  68,  189 
Kni,  the,  orlCnfs,  100,  loi 
Kuk,  379 
Knli,  Mustafa,  18 
Koli  Beg,  67 
Kuli  Saltin,  Shih,  Afshir,   Governor  of 

Kenniin,  66 

Kum,  15s,  158.  179.  264,  450 

Kumiri  pass,  29 

Kumisha,  331 

Knndar,  373 

Knr  river,  4 

Kur  Gas  hamlet,  441 


Kurd  Mahilla  village,  9 

Kurds,  the,  13,  19,  107,  131 

/Curk,  201 

Kusanak,  Mil-i-,  384 

Koshk  Bnij,  429 

Kushkuh,  184 

AW,  from  koi  a  fort,  or  kid  a  house,  216 

Kutdich  village,  307 

Kutb-n-Din,  Sultin,  61 

Kutb-u-Din  Haider,  29 

KutbdLbdd,  Kermin  city,  193 

Kutuk,  goat's-hair  tent,  145 

Kuzihb  (GujMn),  216 

Kwish,  capital  of  Sarhad,  130,  353 

Kwish,  Ab-i-,  133 

L^d».  355»  356 

Lagash  (Shirpurla),  in  Shumer,  83 

Lahore,  169 

Laii,  228.  233 

Lak  tribe,  428 

Ldlazir  (or  Tulip  Bed,  formerly  Khirzir) 

river,  73.  74,  154,  185,  206,  439 
L^az^,     Kuh-i-,    or    Tulip    Mountain, 

206 
Lament  of  Sindn  Ihn  Seldma,  98 
Langar  villages,  93 

Langar  Siiid^XSI 

Langley,  Geofnrey  de,  62 

Lapwing,  H.M.S.,  284,  286,  291,  298 

Liristin  district,  87,  105,  157 

Lashdr,  104,  114,  118 

Lashdns,  the,  120 

Lashkarin,  Chdh,  415 

Law,  Sir  Edward,  165 

Lamrence,  ss.,  291,  292 

Layard,  Sir  A.  H.,  Early  Adventures ^  251, 

.  253 

Lazareff,  Armenian  General,  13 

Legwdr,  Kuh-i-  (Taftin  range),  134 

Leokordn,  163 

Linga,  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  87,  241, 

451 
Lomakin,  6,  13 

Longfellow,  53,  61 

Lot,  cities  of,  32 

Loti,  Pierre,  Le  Disert,  32,  410 

Lovell,  Mr,  90,  109 

Lovett,  General  Bmsford,  112,  379 

Z«/f,  gypsies  in  Kermin  province,  437, 

438 
Lun,  gypsies  in  Baluchistin,  437 

Luristan,  157 

Lurs  tribe,  327 

Lushai  tribes,  94 

Lut  or  Lot,  desert  of,  31-42,  92 

Lutf  Ali*Khin,  66-69,  217,  367 

Luti,   Persian    for   buffoon,  originally   a 

Sodomite,  32 
Lynch,  H.  F.  B.,  440 
Lynch  Brothers,  243,  245-247,  250,  252, 

253.  25s.  256,  452 
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Macan's  Skdh  Ndrna^  215 

M'Crindle,    J.    W.,   Invasion   of  India, 

Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  169 
Macgregor,  Sir  Charles,  31,  457 
M'Mahon,  General,  Vice-President,  Ryl. 

Geolog.  Socy.,  133 
Mddir  Ab,  or  Mother  Water,  366,  382 
Mddir  Kuh,  or  Mother    Hill  (Soathem 

Taftin  peak),  133 
Madrasa,  a  college,  194 
Magan,  83 

Magas  village,  128,  222 
Magnus,  Count,  220 
Mahabbat,  of  Kasarkand,  Amir,  Governor 

of  Baluchistin,  103,  104 
Mahallit,  70 
Mahan,  Captain,  The  Problem  of  Asia,  454 

455 
Mahdiy  or  Gxiide,  192 
Mihi,  Rud-i-,  371,  417 
Mahmud,  leader  of  the  A%hin5,  67,  103 
Mahmiid  of  Ghazni,  54,  55,  99 
Mahmud  Arifi,  341 
Mahmud     Khio,    Mlrza,     Ala-ol-Mulk, 

Governor-General  of  Kerm^n,  formerly 

ambassador  at  Constantinople,  71 
Mahmud  Kh^n,  ruler  of  KiWt,  BegUrbegi 

of  Baluchist^,  237 
Mahmud  Khdn  of  Sib,  354 
Mahmud     Khin,     Mirza,     the    FarmAn 

Farm£s  doctor,  75,  184 
Mahmud,  Sultdn,  Governor  of  Kermdn,  66 
Mahmud,  Malik,  prince  of  Sistin  in  i8th 

century,  366 
M^hun,  148,  189,  211,  268,  350,  419 
Mahuni,  quarter  of  Kermin  city,  193 
Mainab^d  range,  397,  405 
il/(x6,  yellow  marl,  135 
Makr&   (Gedrosia),  89,   91,  96,   99.105, 

"3i  I7i>  274,  364;  telegraph  line  in, 
.  106 

Maksud  Beg,  331 
M^lin  range,  170 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  History  of  Persia,  67, 

"3,342 
Malik,  a  chie^  55 
Malik  Shdh,  420 
Malik-i-Sii,   Kuh-i-,   Hill   of  the    Black 

Chief,  2x2,  228,  370,  448 
Mallu,  Kotal'i-,  316 
Malnrin  village,  114,  115  ;  river,  117 
Malusin  ran^,  416 
Mangku  Ka2i,  61 
Manipur,  342 
Mansur,  Sh^,  64 
Mansiir-u-Din,  216 
Manujin,  ;joo,  304 

Mir,  Kuh-i-,  or  Snake  Mountain,  401 
Margh,  x8o 
Marghak,  146 
Mark  ham.  Sir  Clements,  History  of  Persia, 

178,  363 


Marlowe,  TamberUdtu,  161 

Marriage  by  capture  among  the  Kurds,  22 

Marvis  village,  80 

Mdrz,  303,  304»  306 
Mashhad-i-Midar-i'SnUmin,  or  The  Tomb 

of  the    Mother    of    Solomon,    Cyins* 

mausoleum,  328 
Mashad-i-Murghib  village,  80,  327,  329 
Mashlla,  a  swamp,  312 
Mishix,  69,  70,  73,  74,  436 
Mashkel  date  groves,  228,  229 
Mashkid,  or  Mashkel  river,  92,  128,  222 

234 
Masjid-i-Bardi,  gardens  at  Shiriz,  322 

Masjid-i-Hazrat-Rasnl  (The   Motqoe  of 

His  Holiness  the    Prophet),  at    Bam, 

216 
MasJid-i-Jima  in  Kiln  dty,  406 ;  Ma^id-i- 

J^uni,  or  Masjid   Muza&r,  in  Kennin 

city,  194 
Masjid-i-Jima,  in  Yezd  t^tf,  420 
Masjid-i-Malik,  in  Kermin  dty,  i^ 
Masiid'i-Pi'Minir,  in  Kermin  dty,  194 
Maskat,  87,  88,  258,  286  ,290.  292,  311 
Maskun,  division  of  the  Jabal  BiHzi,  146 
Maspero,  Professor,  The  Dawn  of  CiviH- 

sation,  83 ;  The  Passing  of  the  Smarts, 

91 
Massy,  Major,  19th  Bengal  Lancers,  308 
Mastung,  236,  238 

Masud,  chief  of  the  Ghazni  dynasty,  340 
Masudi,    Les    Praires    d*Or,    84,     100 ; 

Muriju  *dh  Dhahab,  397 
Masum  Khin,  Mir,  Governor  of  Sittin, 

374.  376.  377»  385 
Mattra  port,  Persian  Gulf,  87,  291 
Mauritius,  446 
Mayne,  Colonel,  294,  296 
Mazanderin  province,  7,  69 
Mazir  pass,  74 
Mazir,  Dar-i-,  capital  of  Siidu,  209^  31 1 

441 
Maziin,  80 
Mazra,  161 
Mazrain  district,  59 
Meade,  Colonel,  Resident  at  Bnshire,  284, 

285,  292,  311-313.  315.  323.  326 
Meade,  Mrs,  311,  313,  323,  326 
Mecca,  148 
Medley,   Captain,   19th  Bei^   Lanoerv 

308 
Meds  and  Tats,  the  aborigines  of  Britiab 

Beluchistan,  94 

Meh  Kuh  or  Mist  Mountain  (Knh-i<Za>da)» 

141 
Mehdiibid,  184 
Mehmin  Khina,  ^  caravanserai  x^  Kudiin, 

23 
Mehni  tribe,  145,  208,  269 
Mehrib  of  lUbul,  326 
Mehrdb    Khin   of   Kahraj,    Skdk^    104^ 

ruler  of  Kalit,  237 
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Mehrib  Kfain,  leader  of  the  Kej  rising, 

293295 
Mciir,  64.  331 
Mdbad    (now  Meibut),    the    Meruth    of 

Barbaro,  near  Yezd,  63,  156 
Meidin-i-Kala,  Kermdn  dty,  193 
Meidan-i-Mir  Chakmik,  Yenl  city,  422 
Meighan,  4x3 
Melukhkha,  83 
Mcrv,  13,  55,  57.  66 
Menrdasht  plain,  324 
Merwan,  51 

Me«hcd,  24-26,  236,  301,  367,  385,  451 
Mesopotamia,  pliun  of,  456 
Methoen,  Lord,  446 
Meynard,  Barbier  de,  Dictiannaire  de  la 

Perse,  397 
MUn  Ka^  (Sistin),  388,  389,  391 
Miin  Kotal  caravanserai,  318 
Mihin,  fortress  of,  104 
Mikdid,    i1//r,    Standard-bearer    of    the 

Prophet's  anny,  144 
Milak,  390 
Milin  cM,  143 
Mill,  Dr,  editor  of  International  Geography y 

449 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  85,  161  ;  Paradise 

Regained,  250 
Minab  {vulgo  Minao),  river,  85,  105,  270, 

286,  301-J04 
Minau,  Ab-i-  (Shuster),  252,  253 
Minerva,    H.M.S.,    taken    by    Jowasmi 

pirates,  86 
Muieal,  chief  Dravidian  tribe,  96 
Mir  Kah,  x^6 

M(rdost,  chief  of  Hassadzil  clan,  278 
Mii^iwa     (Mirjab^d),      Sarhad      frontier 

village,  357 
Mirta,  **  Secretary,"  when  before  a  name, 

"  Prince  "  when  after,  9 
Misk  Htttin,  119 
Mixal,  Sheikh,  nder  of  the  Kab  Arabs,  243, 

246.255 
Mobdiriz-a-Din,    Mohamed     Muzafbr    of 

Meibad,  63,  194 
Mockler,  Colonel,  96 
Moes-ti-Dola,  of  the  Deilami  dynasty,  210 
Meen-u-  Tajdr,  of  Bushire,  250,  255 
Mohallab,  51 

Mohamed  the  Prophet,  25 
Mohamed,  known  as  Abo  Ali,  52,  53,  188 
Mohamed,  son  of  Ismilfl,  162 
Mohamed,  Amir  Hdji,  102 
Mohamed,   Malik,  seventh  Seljuk  ruler, 

57.  63,  184,  195,  209,  210 
Mohamed,  Sheikh,  of  Linea,  87 
Mohamed  Ali  Khin,  Gurchibdshi,  Governor 

of  Kennin,  66 
Mohamed  Ali  Khdn,  Nahmi,  105 
Mohamed  Amin  Garms,  68 
Mohamed  bin  Alhakam,  founder  of  ShirtU, 

322 


Mohamed  bin  Kisim,  Governor  of  Makrin, 

99 
Mohamed    Hasan    Ali,   Sarddr,   Erivini, 

Governor  of  Kermin,  70 
Mohamed  Hasan  Kijdr,  68 
Mohamed  Ibrihim,  History  of  the  Seljuks, 

100,  loi,  194,  195,  210,  267,  268,  304, 

418 
Mohamed  Ibrihim  Khin,  400 
Mohamed  IsmiH  Khin,  Nuri,  first  VakH- 

ul-Mulk,  Governor  of  Kermin,  70 
Mohamed  Kerim  Khin,  H&ji,  197 
Mohamed  Khin,  Hiji,  head  of  the  Sheikhb, 

197.  235 
Mohamed  Rezi  Khin,  the  Reki  chief,  356, 

357>  376 ;  Governor  of  Sistin,  414 
Mohamed  Salih  bin  Musi  Kizim,  183 
Mohamed  Shih  of  Sib,  105,  149,  345 
Mohamed  Tabashfri,  Seiid,  192 
Mohamed  Takl,  Governor  of  Kermin,  69 
Mohamed  Yahya,  58 
Mohamed  II.,  SulUn  of  Turkey,  65 
Mohamera,  243,  245-248,  300 
Moharrag  island,  Bahrein,  241 
Mohim  Khin  Governor  of  Geh,  113 
Mokaddasi,  53 
Mokht  village,  310 
Mokik,  Cheshma,  37 
Money-lenders,  Hindu,  205 
Mongol  or  Moghul  invasion,  the,  60,  loi, 

163,  177,  261,  426 
Mongols,  in  Kiin  province,  404 
Montferrat,  Conrad  of,  162 
Montgomery  district,  102 
Monze,  Cape,  93 
Moore,  The  Fire- Worshippers,  187;  Lalta 

Rookh,  290,  324 
Morid  Ali  Khin,  Mir,  Governor  of  Sirdu, 

210 
Morid  Mlrta,  409 
Morgan,  M.  de,  333 
Morghib,  ruins  of  Zoroastrian  fire  temple, 

78 
Moscow,  160,  165 

Mosques  in  Kermin  city,  193,  194 

Mostasim  Billa,  Caliph,  61 

Mosul,  262 

Mountaineering  in  Baluchistin,  129 

Mowbray,  Commander,  282,  284 

MorilikaUi,  the  MaUbele  king,  378 

Mud  Village,  41 1 

Muir,  Sir  William  {Caliphate),  99 

Muir,  Major,  90,  233,  307 

Muix-u-Dola,  the  (member  of  the  Deilami 

dynasty),  53 

Mukhterin,  411,  412 

Mullipass,  174 

MUller,  Geographi  Graeci  Minores,  362 

Multin,  100,  102,  169,  175 

Munich,  259 

Munj,  79 

Mur,  Kuh,  35 
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MuhLd,  Ab-i-,  442 

Mur^d,  Sultan,  65 

Murdd  Khin,  68,  139 

Murddb,  or  Dead  Water,  a  l^oon,  6 

Murdin,  Tang-i-,  Myrtle  Deme,  175 

Mnighib,  Stream  of  Fowl,  427 

Murshidy  teacher,  30 

Mnrtazd  Kali  Kh£n,  66 ;  of  Zarand,  69 ; 

second  VakH-ul-Mulky  Govemor-Genend 

of  Kermin,  70 
Musa,  Itndm^  209 
Mosa  Khin,  chief  of  the  Ak  Atabai,  12, 

14,  IS 
Mttsab,  brother  of  Ibn  2^beir,  50 

Musdfiri  tribe,  40 

Muzafiar-u-Dm,  Mohamed  Shih,  62 

Masta&  Kttli,  18 

Muzaffiur  dynasty,  63,  64,  102,  432,  433 

Mostakfi,  Caliph  of  Baghd^,  53 

Muzafiar-uDin,  Shih  of  Persia,  240,  259, 

275 

N^d-i-Ali  (ancient  No  Kei),  366,  384,  391 
Nddir  Sh^,  10,  23,  36,  67,  103,  104,  143, 

158.  23s,  236,  307,  367,  395,  416 
Nidiri,  Mil-i-,  395,  41s 

Nagar,  ruined  church  at,  426,  427 

Ndiha  Kalit,  235 

Nahivand,  battle  of,  50,  51 

Nahrui  tribe,  104,  136,  367,  376,  377 

Naiband,  36 

Naiistanak  (the  Nsustan  of  Barbaro),  157 

Niin  (the  Nairn  of  Barbaro),  156,  345 

Najaf,  148 

Nakhod^  cultivated  pea,  439 

N^hodd  hamlet,  302 

Naksk-i-Rustaniy  317,  326,  329 

Namat  Ulla  of  M^un,  Shdh^  29,  64,  148, 

275 
Namati,  the,  29 

Naokinji,  310 

Naoroz  Khkn  of  Khardn,  Sir,  225,  400 

Napier,  Colonel  the  Hon.  G.,  18,  19,  21 

Napier,      Captain,      Oxfordshire      Light 

Infantry,  415,  419 

Napoleon,  his  plans  for  invading  India,  ii 

Nar  Kuh,  Male  Hill  (W.   Taftin  peak), 

133 
Naramsin,  son  of  Saigon  I.,  83 

Narmdshir,  47,  58,  67,  69,  105,  174,  188, 

215,  217,  300,  350,  402,  413,  415,  417 ; 

nomads  of,  220 
Narmishir,  Fahraj  village  of,  174 
Ndrtlgi  tribe,  219 
Nisir  Khdn  of  Tdrum,  68,  103,  104  ;  ruler 

of  KaUt  and  BegUrbegi  of  Baluchistan, 

235,  236 
NdsirKhinII.,237 
Nisir-u-Din,  Mohamed-bin-Burhin,  Amir 

Governor  of  Kerm^,  63 
Ndsir-n-Din,   Shih  of  Persia,    no,    149, 

159,  225,  240,  274,  329 


Nilsir-n-Dola,  307 

Nisiribdd  village,  182,  375 

Nisiri  company,  250,  255 

Naskhy  copper-plate  writing   in   Anfaic 

194 
Nasrabid,  414 

NasratdUid,  130.  174,  374.  375,  "M^  39*. 

402,  416 
Nasm,  Rud-i*,  366,  383,  388 
Nasmlla  Kh^,  Mina^  178, 184,  186,  204* 

229,  280,  283,  306,  319,  323,  346,  354. 

357.  374»  384»  398.  419,  445 
Natanz,  179 
Niumfd,  Dasht-i-,  or  Desert  of  Despair, 

396,402 
Naushidir,  Knh-i-,  141 
Nazar,    Bdgh-i-,    at    Kizemn,    318;    at 

Duruksh,  402 
Nearchos,  Alexander  the  Great's  adminU 

48,  49,  84,  170,  172,  174.  247,  270,  3«. 

303.  313.  445 
Necho,  167 

Neh,  300,  384,  396.  399.  402.  413.  4«4 
Nejd,  49 

Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria,  197 
Nestorius,    patriarch    of    Constantinople* 

founder  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  49 
Nikitin  of  Twer,  Athanasius,  65,  155,  156 
Nikruz,  Governor  of  Kermin,  03 
Nilag,  Band-i-,  or  Blue  Range,  115,  117 
Nimbuluk  district,  408,  409 
Nimrod,  Belus  identified  with,  95 
Nimrud,  302 
Nisa,  215,  216 
Nishipur,  55,  60 
Nituk  (Bahrain),  83 
Niu  village,  301 
Nndmi,  337 

Nizim-u-Din,  ruler  of  the  Ik,  59 
Nizim-n-Din,  Ustdd^  194 
Nizam-u-Suitana,  the,  of  Shuster,   252^ 

253.  255      , 
Nizim-ul-Mulk,  57 

No  Rut,  New  Year's  Day,  145,  too 

Nobel,  Messrs,  oil  refineries  at  Bikn«  5 

Nodm^in,  181 

Nokdb,  409 

Nokinii,  113 

Noldeke,    Professor,    translatioa    of    tbc 

Pahlevi  Kdrndntaky  etc,  216 

Noshirwin,  founder  of  Astimbdd,  lo^  49* 

99,444 
Noshirw^nis,  the,  233 

Novorosisk,  3 

Nur  Mohamedi  hamlet,  til 

Nur-u-Din,  340 

Nur-u-Din,    Yetdi,    Said  (SMUi   HAut 

Ulla),  148 

Nushki,  240,  356,  358,  416 

Odessa,  intense  cold  at,  2 

Odoricus,  153,  155,  162,  264,  187,  4ao 
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Ogdei,  Ogotei,  or  Ogotay  Kain,  6i,  261 

Oghin  or  Hogin  river,  119 

Om^  56,  88,  90,  91,  loi 

Omsr,  50,  196 

Omsr,  S*aid,  177 

Omar  Khayyim,  45,  162 

Omdamique^  oomiption  of  Hindaw^i  or 

Indian,  265 
Oncsikntos,  48 
Opium,  in  Kiin  province,  402 
Onnira,293,  294 

Orsines,  acting  Governor  of  Persia,  175 
Othman,  196 

Ottoman  Bank,  Constantinople,  258 
Oaseley,  Sir  W.,  Ibn  Haukal,  363,  365 
Oatram,  General,  314 
Oweis,  Smitdn,  63,  64 


Pibana,  146 

Pibokh,  180 

Piidshih,  Kh^tvn,  62,  265 

PaklamdHt  professional  wrestler,  63 

Pahlevi       Kim^mak-i-Artakhshlr-i-Pipa- 

kin,  188,  215.  335»  337 
Pahra,  128 
Paiib,  half-way  house  between  M^un  and 

Kermin,  150 
Pi-i-Chinir,  162 

Palestine  and  Sarhad,  compared,  373 
Palm,  uses  of  the  dvi^uf,  1 12 
Palmer,  Professor,  73 
Fan]ib,  invaded  by  Darius,  90,  102 
Pknjgor,  or  Five  Tombs,  225,  234 
Pani-Augnsht,  Kah-i-,  or  the  Five  Fingers 

HUl,  130,  131,  353 
Pansira  village,  136  ;  Knh-i-,  141 
F^pak,  or  Babek,  father  of  first  king  of  the 

Sisinian  dynasty,  49,  78 
Fang,  hamlet  of  Ichthyophagi,  1 1 1,  310 
Pkjxs,  259 

Pans,  Matthew,  Chronica  Majora^  261 
Pisiz,  nomad  tribes,  75 
Parker,  lieot.,  234 
Paropamiadae,  the,  102 
Plaxiy,  Mr,  Lynch  Brothers'  representative 

at  Ahwiz,  247,  251,  253 
Pany,  Mrs,  251,  255 
Pams,  156 ;  in  Yezd,  423 ;  around  Jap^, 

426,  and  ste  Zoroastrians 
Piarthian  dynasty,  336,  363 
PAftridge;  black  {francolinus  vulgaris)^  47 
Pasand  Kbio,  138 
PsasBitfmiy  i5iS 

PaskoE,  Koh-i-,  1 29 ;  village,  129,  222 
Pasai,  hamlet  ajf  Ichthyophagi,  172,  294 
Pkasoo  Play,  the,  in  Persia,  209 
Patrick  SUwarty  H.M.  cable  ss.,  276,  293 
I^mI  of  Rosaa,  Tstf  ,  h»  |dans  for  invading 

India,  fi 
Panato  village,  136 ;  Koh-i-,  141 
Pearl  fisheries,  Bahrein  islaads,  241 


Periin,  Rud-i-,  River  of  the  Fairies  (name 

of  Helmand),  366,  388,  390-392 
Persepolis(Istakhr),  51, 175, 317,  324, 325  ; 

Sdsinian  rock  sculptures  at,  361 
Ptrs0pQlis^  Persian  man-of-war,  291 
Persia,  provision  of  water  and  re-afibresta- 
tion  required  for  regeneration  of,  34 ; 
from  Greek  Penis ^  321 
Persian,  language,  8;   wit  and  proverbs, 
203;  character,  204,  457;  dress,  etc., 
204 

Persian  Baluchistin,  tribes  of,  122 

Persian  and  English  horses,  relative  swift- 
ness of,  147 

Persian  Gulf,  82-88 

Persian  Question,  the,  453 

Persian  Telegraphs,  276 

Persian  Gulf  Trading  Co.,  314 

Perso-Afgh£n  Boundary  Commission,  396 

Perso-Baluch  Boundary  Commission,  106, 
107,  132,  224231,  258,  357,  371 

Perso- Russian  frontier,  163 

Peshdidian  dynasty,  396 

Peter  the  Great,  165 

Petrovsk,  164 

Peukestas,  Governor  of  Persia,  175 

Phoenicians,  83,  166 

Piiz,  Dasht-i-,  408,  409 

Pifl^d,  Captain,  244,  257 

Pigtofty  H.M.S.,  275,  291 

pSo^  boiled  rice,  7 

Piotuery  The^  newspaper,  290 

Pip,  capital  of  Lashir,  X19 

Piper,  M.,  Russian  Consul  at  Astrabdd,  it 

Pfr  Did,  chief  of  the  Hotukzif  clan,  278 

P(r  Ghurfk,  or  Grassy  Defile,  valley,  112 

Pfr  Mohamed  (formerly  BegUrbegi  of 
Herit),  103,  104 

Pfr  Shimil,  a  holy  inhabitant  of  Sind,  112 

Pfra-Zan,  KoUl-i-,  Old  Women's  Pass,  318 

Pfr-i-Bizir,  163 

Pfr-i-T^us,  or  the  Old  Spy,  a  shrine,  nea, 
M^hiz,  73 

Pish  Mant,  or  Place  of  the  Dwarf  Palm, 
112 

Pistachto  nnts,  Kermin  province,  46 

Plant,  Captain,  251 

Plato,  197 

Plato  Epiphanes,  363 

Pliny,  Natural  History^  102 

Polo,  Maffco,  261 

Polo,  Marco  (the  Father  of  Modem  (Geo- 
graphy), 34,  44,  57,  59,  61,  62,  101, 
102,  145,  153,  iss,  173*  206,  260-372, 
287,  301,  420.  426,  439,  445 

Polo,  Nicolo,  261 

Polo^  or  pulu^  Tibet  for  ball  made  from 
willow-root,  334 

Polo  {Gu-U'CkQgdn\  the  game  of,   326, 

334-344 
Pol  vir  river  (ancient  Med  us),  80,  337 
Pomponius  Mela,  48 
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Poona,  163 

Portuguese,  and  Honnuz,  85,  207;  de- 
feated by  English  off  Jisk,  86 ;  capture 
Fort  Gombrun,  299 

Possmann,  Mr,  Director  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Telegraphs,  etc.,  89 

Pothin,  on  the  Sirhi  river,  310 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  TravelsandMemmrs^ 
95,  102,  104,  122,  138,  139.  141,  221, 
228,  236 

Poura  (now  Fahraj),  capital  of  Gedrosia, 

Preece,  J.  R.,  Consul-General  at  Isfohin, 

176 
Prester  John,  29 
Price,  Laeutenant  C.  V.,  225 
Ptolemy,  Geogr,,  48 
Pul-i-  Imirat,  256 
PnriOi  (Arabios)  river,  170 
Purchas,  Pilgrims^  290 
Purdil  Khin,  Sarbandi  chief,  377,  381 

Quarterly  Review,  453,  456 
Quetta,  20,  93,  131,  174,  232,  237,  359, 
419 

Ra&injin,  77,  185,  300 

R^bur,  208,  301 

Rihnish,  401 

Railways,  in  Persia,  448 

Riin,  144,  146,  211,  214,  268 

Rdis,  nomad  tribe,  59,  373 

Rakovzky,  M.  de,  Austrian  traveller,  149 

203 
Rakshdn  river,  93,  234 
Rim  Hormuz,  battle  of,  49 
Rim  Shahristin,  382 
Rimishk,  305,  306,  309 
Ramrud,  ruins  of,  372 
Ran  of  iCach,  91 
Rapsh,  or  Finoch,  river,  92,  114-116,  274, 

275,  291 
Rasmiy  cultivated  pea,  439 
Raiy  Arabic  for  cape,  90 
Riwir,  38,  199,  271 
Rawlinson,    Sir    Henry,    and    Professor 

George  {Herodotus),  4&,  90,  386,  457 ; 

on  the  derivation  of  Balnch,  95 
Rawul  Pindi,  89 
Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli,  162 
Razi-u-Din,  of  Khiva,  59 
Read,  C.  Hercules,  of  the  British  Museum, 

443 
Rei  (the  Rhages  of  Parthia,  Rages  of  the 

Apocrypha,  etc.),  ruins  of,  49,  177 

Reki  tribe,  131,  135,  356 

Reshire,  313,  314 

Resht,  5,  159,  163 

Resht-Tehrin  road,  164,  449,  450 

Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  168 

Rezi,  /mdmy  24,  158,  192,  412,  425,  427, 

434 


Rezi,  M/rxa,  assassinam  the  Shih,  240 
Richter,    Madame,    H6tel    de    Loodres, 

Tiflis,  4 
Rig  Matti,  in  RudbdLr,  143 
Rigabid,  425 

Rigin,  70,  215,  2«>.  350.  35^ 
Rinds  of  Mand,  90,  233,  294,  303 
Rion  (ancient  Phasis)  river,  3 
Riza  Knli  Beg,  191 
Roads  in  Persia,  449 
Robit,  78,  185 
Robdt  Kala,  360,  370 
Rodgers  &  Sons  (Karkhina  Rijcfs),  tbe 

cutlers,  309 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  Diary,  85,  86 
Roggewein,  Commodore,  103 
Ronuuue  0/  Coeur  de  Lien,  213 
R.A.S.  Journal,  83,  84,  267,  339 
R.G.S,  Journal,  91,  379 
Rubi,  Tal.i-,  or  Fox's  Hill,  352 
Rubandi,  silk  embroidery,  423 
Rndin,  a  sub-district  of  Firs,  303 
Rudbir  (Marco  Polo's  Reobarles),  105, 14^ 

269,  304,  365 
Rudbir,  tribes  of,  143 
Rudkhina  Duzdi,  or  the  River  of  Theft, 

303 
Riikh,  Shih  (son  of  Tfmdr),  64.  102,  149^ 

364.  366.  388,  399,  422 
Rukn-u-Din,  61,  421 
Ruknibid  stream,  323 
Rumbold,  Horace,  343 
Russia,  and    tbe    Mongol    invasioo,  60: 

Jenkinson  opens  up  trade  witK,    160; 

and  Persia,  448,  451,  452 ;  and  Ger> 

many,  455 
RusUm  E^,  65 
Rustam,  214,  218,  220,  338,  361, 362,  379, 

404,  4M,  415 
Rustam,  Band-i-  (afterwards  Band-i-Akva 

or  the  A%hin's  Dam),  364 

Rustam,  Kuh-i-  (or  Zor  or  Khoja),  578, 

379 
Rustidano,  270 

Ruy  Gonxalez  di  Clavigo,  35,  178 

Saad-ul'Muik  of  Shuster,  the,  252 

Sibar,  Shih,  ruins  of,  395 

Sibari,  Darii-i-,  395 

Saba,  Kuba-i-,  or  Green  Dome,  in  Kenitiin 

dty,  194 
Sabzabid,  312 

Sabzawir,  copper  mines  at,  413 
Sad-bin-Zangi,  Atibeg,  59 
Sidi,  59,  148,  238,  316, 322 ;  OQ  polcH  340, 

341 
Sadr  Azam,  Prime  Minister  of  Persa,  xy^ 

253»  3P5-307 
Sadr-u-Din  Khin,  Governor  of  Kermiii, 

66 

Saffir  dynasty,  55,  99,  103, 143.  xv^  363 

Safi,  Shih,  66 
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Safid  Knh,  93 

Sa/^k,  the  bUckberrv,  145 

Sflghdir,  valley  of  the,  145 

Sa^hir^  small,  209 

Sahim-u-Dola  of  Bujntird,  21 

Sfliib  Divio,  Governor-General  of  Kermin, 

71,  202,  211 
Sdkib  Zamdn^  or  Lord  of  Time,  192 
Sahroni  tribe,  389 
Saiids,  tribe  of  fowlers,  386 
Saild,  Mina^  433 
Saiidabdd,  431,  433 
St  John,  Sir  Oliver,  Eastern  Persia^  106, 

no,  112,  122,  126,  368,  417,  435 
St  Petersburg,  165 
Sakastani   or   the    Land    of    the    Sakas 

(Sistin),  362 
Saladin,  340 

S^Uih  bin  Musi  Kirim,  Mohamed,  183 
Salmons  in  Rudbir,  173,  174,  269,  270 
Sim,  Kala-i-,  380 
S^min  dvnasty,  52,  99,  188,  340 
Simin-Shihi,  Gudir-i-,  409 
Samangin,  433 
Samarkand,  148,  164,  364 
Sambur  river,  16 
Sammi  tribe  (Bazmin),  138 
Samsor,  352 

Samnr  (a  name  of  the  R.  Atrek),  22 
Samnri,  the,  64,  102 
Sandeman,  Sir  Robert,  233 
Sang  hamlet,  152,  211 
Sang,  Kala-i-,  or  Stone  Fort  (also  known 

as  Kala-i-Beiza  or  White  Fort),   175, 

430.1  43  ^  433 
Saxig-i-Farsh,  or  Stone  Carpet,  9 

Sangun,  354,  355 

Sanjar,  Sultin,  13,  57 

Santa    Luda,    mined    chapel    of,    near 

Hormnz,  289 
Sar  Asiib  village,  61 ;  range,  150 
Saxakhs,  58 

Sarangians,  the,  362,  417 
Sarawin,  128 

Sarbandi  tribe,  367,  373,  380 
Sarbdz,  "  men  who  risk  their  heads,"  128, 

279 
Sarbtstin   (Sablistin,    Sarristin),   or    the 

Place  of  Cypresses,  146 
Saibixan,  57,  2x0,  441 ;  pass,  210    268 ; 

river,  211 
Sirdn  (the  uplands  of  Kermin),  43,  50, 

144,  209,  268,  301.  441 ;  river,  146,  211, 

214 :  nomads  of,  210 
Saieon  I.  of  Chaldaea,  80 
Sarhad,  92,  93,   107.  129-137,   352-354; 

resemblance  between  Palestine  and,  373 
Sariib,  238 

Sai-i-Chih,  village  and  pass,  401 
Sar-i-Pahra,  128 
Sar-i-Yexd,  182,  347 
Safjiz,267 


Sartib,  or  cold  water,  117 

Sim,  Knh-i-,  345 

Sisinian,  dynasty,  49,   50,  78,  99,  248, 

253>  3<7»  33^1  363 ;  rock  sculptures  at 

the  Naksh'i-Rustam^  326 
Sataspes,  167 
Sat^hiBjr,  102 
Satibarzanes,  362,  407 
Siva  (now  Saba),  264 
Schindler,  General  Houtum,  31,  159,  267, 

269,  271,  272,  332,  364 
Scott,  Dr,  247,  257 
Scully,  Dr,  81,313 
Scylax    of  Caryanda,    Greek  admiral    of 

Darius,  91,  167,  169 
Sealy,  Mr,  Director,  Persian  Gulf  Tele- 

naphs,  276,  279 
Sefevi  dynasty,  65,    103,    154,    180,  331, 

332,  366 
Sen  Gudiri  pass,  435 
Sehdeh,  409 

Sehkuhi,  capital  of  Sistin,  366,  367 
Seiid  Khin,  Sarddr^  376,  381 
Seiidy  meaning,  24 ;  of  Sirjin,  434,  435 
Seildb^  a  flood,  171 
Sela  Khina,  5 
Selby,  Lieut.,  246 
Seljuk,  Shih,  184 
Seljuks,  the,  55,  58,  146,  154,  162,  183, 

216,  267,  208 
Semalgin  (the    Samangin    of  the    Shdh 

Ndma\  19 
Seroiramis  (the  Hindu  Sami  Rama),  170 
Sennacherib,  84 
Serv,  181 
Sevastopol,  2 
Seychelles,  446,  457 
Shabankira  (Soncara)  or  Ik  tribe,  59 
Shaghardn,  Tibetan,  for  polo-ground,  334 
Shih,  Malik,  56,  57 
Shih,  Adil,  in  Kermin  city,  193 
Shih,  Kuh-i-  (S.  of  Kermin),  413 
Shih,  Kuh-i-  (near  Gulashkird),  445 
Shih-Kutb-u-Din-Haider,  Kuh-i-,  or  the 

Mountain  of  the  Saint,  the  Polar  Star 

of  the  Faith,  Haider,  207,  208 
Shdh  Ndma  (or  History  of  the  Kings\  19, 

94,  98,  215,  216,  326,  335,  337,  361, 

433 
Shih  Sowarin  range,  174,  218 

Shih  Tfmorz  peak,  189 

Shahabid  village,  144 

Shahdid,  Mir,  233,  307 

Shahdillu  Kurds,  21 

Shihkin  village,  405,  406 

Shihozii  (Karwini  tribe),  278 

Shahr,  quarter  of  Kerm^  city,  193 

Shah  Biumidi  or  the  City  of  Despair,  433 

Shahr-i-Bibek  (Marco  Polo's  Shebavek), 

54,  63,  69,  70,  78,  265 

Shahr-i-Lut,  or  City  of  Lot,  32 

Shahreki  tribe,  367 
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Shahriir-bin-T^,  Goyernor  of  Omdn,  56 
Shahristin  village,  365 
ShahrisUn  (The  City),  ruins  of,  382 
Shahnikh  Khin,  Afshdr,  67,  68 
SAdAsdda,  son  of  a  Shih,  either  temporal 

or  spiritual,  425 
Shii  Mohamed,  chief  of  the  Shihoc^  clan 

Katw^,  278,  310 
Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Nif/U^  151$  TtmpesU 

298 ;  Hmry  JV,,  386 
Shdlt  shawl,  200 
Shamdl  01  North  wind,  313 
SAdmi,  cultivated  pea,  439 
Shams-u-Din,  Matik^  103,  234 
Shipur,  49,  253,  3I7»  3i8.  337  ;  nver,  315 
Shipur  II.,  337 
Shari&bdd,  27 

Shat-el-Arab  river,  96,  242,  246,  452 
ShAHr  Bdshi  (or    Chief   Runner  of  the 

Shdh),    Governor   of    the   Gypsies   in 

Persia,  438 
Shavey,  Author's  fox-terrier,  389,  392,  396, 

417 
Sheibdni  Khin,  chief  of  the  Uzbegs,  66 

Sheikhi  sect,  195,  196 

Sheiwini  tribes,  list  of,  330 

Shekevand,  396 

Sh^la,  a  water-course  (Sistin),  365  ;  river, 

372 
Shellev,  P.  B.,  Alastor^  43 
Shemakha  or  Shimakhi,  66,  160 
Sherif  Khin,  Sarddr,  376 
Sherley,  Sir  Anthony,  341 
Shia  Mohamedans,  number  in  Kermin  city, 

19s,  196.  251 
ShibU,  Sh^,  63 
Shif,  314 
Shikan,  Khar-i-,   or  Donkey  Destrojring 

defile,  41 
Shililia,  245,  248,  252 
Shims,  69,  183 
Shir  A/kan,  or  Lion  Slaying,  an  epithet  of 

opium,  403 
Shir  AU,  of  A%hinistin,  368 
Shir  Kh^,  Malik,  103 
Shih[z,  capiUl  of  Firs,  54,  63,  80,  87,  148, 

^22 ;  the  Kawibn-ul-Mulk  of,  81 
Shirizis,  the,  348 
Shirin,  wife  of  Khusru  Parvis,  337 
Shirinak  hamlet,  439 
Shirpurla,  priest  king  of  Lagash,  83 
Shirwin,  22 
Shuji,  Shih,  63 

Shujd-u-Din  of  Zuzan,  Malik,  60,  loi 
Shulgistin,  331 
Shi&r  river,  145,  406,  408 
Shur  Seiai,  hiunlet  of,  28 
Shurif,  or  Salt  Water  wells,  136 
Shurgaz,  106,  418 ;  one  of  the  salt  hdmun, 

352 
Shusp,  396 
Shuster,  245,  252,  253,  317 


Shuteit,  Ab-i-,  245,  251,  253 

Sii  Band,  353 

Sii  langal,  355 

Siadak,  390 

Siawush,  335 

Sib,  108,  222 

Sibchih,  412 

Siliij,  99 

Simla,  89,  240 

Simpson,  Captain,  311 

Sinai  desert,  Pierre  Loti's  account  of,  32 

Sinin  Ibn  Selama,  second  Aiab  Gomnor 
of  Makhb,  98 

Sinbad  the  Sailor,  85 

Sinclair,  Albert  T.,  the  "Romany  Rye* 
of  Boston,  437 

Sind,  93,  99,  101,  104 

SinjehUu  tribe,  390 

Sinsin,  158 

Sirif  (modem  Tihiri),  84 

Sirhi  river,  113,  114,  tiy,  118,  310 

Siiiz  village,  152 

Sixj^  (city  and  district),  53.  64,  toi,  iSS, 
270.  3oo»  430-433  t  ^«  Kala-i-Smg  of, 
63 ;  nomads  of,  430 

Sisab,  22 

Sistin  (Sagistin).  37,  56,  67,  70,  I74i  3S9. 
361-368,  392-395.  4«»t  4M;  Mianoo, 
the,  368,  408,  415,  418;  the  CoosBlatc 
at,  370-385 ;  resemblance  between  f^fjpt 
and,  37J  ;  Rud-i-,  381 ;  Band-i-,  38a 

Sistinis,  the,  67,  217 

Sivand  village,  327,  406 

Sivis,  262 

Skirdu,  342 

Skobeleff,  General.  13,  21 

Skrine  and  Ross*  /feart  of  Asia^  14,  52 

Smith,  Sir  Charles  Euan,  Eastern  Arria^ 

Sofia,  259 

Soghun,  175 

Soghnrk,  Gudir-i-,  427,  429 

Sonir  Digh  watershed,  16,  19 

Soncara  (Shabankira),  59 

Sophocles,  84 

Sorin,  126,  142 

Sorghin  hamlet,  79 

Sorhin  stream,  1 14 

Soothey,  Si  Romuakl,  434 

Spain,  Embassy  to  Court  of  Tfrnur,  2$ 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qusem,  447 

SphiHX,  H.M.S.,  86 

Spodium,  272 

Stack,  Six  Mamtks  im  Persia^  198,  272 

Steel,  Mrs,  On  Ihe  Faet  ef  the   fV^en, 

149 
Stewart,  Colonel  C    B.,  Coosal-GoMfal 

at  Odessa,  2,  12 
Stifle,  Captain,  Ancient  TrmUt^  Cmtrv$ 

oflhe  Persian  Gulf,  87 
Strabo,  48,  145,  289 
Strick  &  Co.,  452 
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Mesbed,40i 
Sabh  Koh,  or  Moniii^  HID  (S.E.  Taftuk 

Sim  sect,  Kenniii  dtj,  195,  197 

Sofidak   or  Safiddc,   Licie   WUte   HUl, 

391 
Sakhra,     Sohin,     Lnoe    DmSM^iar    3rd 

Planjib  Cmwthj,    127,    136,    165,    248, 

254,  agi,  100,  303,  306,  310 
Sukhta  Chil  haoilet,  434 
Soliini  ▼Qlage,  409 
Suliman  Khin,  in  ^nge  of  GoMsmid's 

Escort,  219 
Soliman,  Mirxa,  227,  314,  315 
Salimini  (Soliini)  pass,  40S,  409 
Soltin  MobuDcd,  the  last  Khwanim  Shah, 

60 
Snltin  Shih,  56,  58 
Snltima,  62,  263 
Sunni   Mohamedan  sect,   195,    196,   251, 

275.  3<>7»  404 
Sarin,  222 

Surkitmosh    Jalil-a-Din,     GoTcmor     of 

Kcmin,  61,  02,  265 
Snrkb  Gazi  roote,  414 
Snrkbdak,  or  Uttk  Red  Hill,  391 
Surkwak,  Godir-i-,  417 
Sosa,  96,  175 
Sykes,  Miss  E.  C.  {7%rim^  Persia  on  a 

Side  Saddle),  176,   178,   185,  203,  206, 

212,  213,  231,  251,  257 

Tabari,  337 

Tabarka,  Hanz-i-,  154 

Tabas,  31,  35,  57,  236 

Tabas  Sunnikhina,  397 

Tabriz,  63,  85,  197,  263 

Tachip,  Kuh'i-,  353 

Tift  (Taste  of  Barbaro),  182 

Taftin,     Knb-i-,     or    Chehel    Tan,     in 

Sarhad,  92,  93,  129,  131134.  139.  140, 

353*  3S5 
Tdghur^  Balnchi  for  a  lagoon,  135 

Tihii,  the  Ambidexter,  raler  of  the  Khnzii 

tribe,  99,  399 
Tibin  (andent  Sirif),  84 
Tahmisp,  Sk&k^  160,  161 
Tahmisp  Kuli  Kbin,  Governor  of  Kermin» 

66,70 
Tahmd  or  River-bottom  district,  214 
Tii  Mohamed,  367 
Tajabid,  74,  79 
Tij-n-Din,  Shih-in-shih,  Amir  of  Hormiu, 

lOI 

Takht-i-Pol  or  Platform  of  the  Bridge,  390 
Tak{,  Mtrza^  British  Agent  at  Astrabid,  9 
Takl  Derrini,  68 
Tak(  Khin,  M(r%a,  179 
Taki  Khin,  Afgbin  chief,  42 
Takf-n-Din,  Didi  Mohamed,  422 
Takkia,  435 


Talbot,  Sir  Addbert,  Resident  at  Biishire, 

«7 
Tali-Khiki at  Dehfaid,  die,  331 

Tal-i-Rnbi,  352 

Tal-i-Samsor,  352 

:   Tahk  Khan,  .V/Vv,  66 
Tamil,  a  Dravidian  language,  94 

.    Tanbvr,  Takht-i>,  434 

I    Tandarostin,  groap  of  mod-bride  bofldings 

i        in  Kermin,  192 

.    Tanfield,  Mr,  Lyndi  Brothers'  Agent  at 
Shostcr,  247,  252-254 

•    Tang-i-Mnrdin  or  Myrtle  Defile,  175 
Tang-i-Turkin  or  Turk's  Defile,  316 
Tang-i-Zindin  or  Prison  Defile,  301 
Tangistinis,  the,  278,  281,  283,  291,  306, 

3'3t  3U 
Tangro,  headqoarters  of  the  Karix  tribe, 

435 
Tapa-i-THii,  or  Golden  Moond,  390 

Tdrikk'i'Gmxida^  50 

Tirikh-i-Rashidi,  55,  404 

Tirmn,  68 

Tate,  G.  P..  Indian  Survey,  371,  378,  379 

Taylor  cylinder,  the,  84 

I   Taylor,  Mr,  of  Basra,  245.  25« 

'    Tdirin,  27,  33,  44,   105,  159.   177,   178, 

240,  256,  258,  450 
Tejen  hamlet,  40 
Tekish,  58 

Tekke  Turkoman,  the,  14 
Tengli,  15 
Tennyson,  Gtraint  and  Enid^  125  :  Recol" 

iecticns  of  the  ArMan  Nights,  232 
Tent-pegging,  invented   by  the  Halochis, 

236 
Thabas  Indona,  near  Buluwayo,  378 
Thang  dynasty,  China,  84 
Thirty  Years'  War,  60 
Tighe,  Captain,  Indian  Political  Service, 

294 
Tiflis,  4 

Tigris  river,  83,  263 
Timorz,  Shih,  peak,  189 
Tfmdr,  **The  Lame,"  25,  64,  102,  148, 

I78»  340,  ^6  J,  364,  366,  388,  4K>,  433 
T(z,  a  city  of  Kermin,  100,  lOi,  104,  no, 

299.  310 

Tobit^  Booh  of,  177 

Todleben,  coat  of,  in  the  Sevastopol 
museum,  2 

Toghnil  Beg,  53 

Tc^hnil  Shih,  57,  100,  loi 

Toktimash  tribe,  18,  19 

Tomaniens,  Russian  firm  of,  185 

Tonocain,  273 

Toput,  a  mace,  326 

Townsend,  Mr,  of  the  cable  ss.,  279 

Tozer.  H.  F.,  History  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, 167 

Trade  in  Persia,  British,  451 

Transcaspia,  448 
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Transcaspian  railway,  5,  1 1 

Transvaal  war,  259,  455,  457 

Travels   and  Adventures    of  the    Three 

SherleySf  342 
Trebizond,  3,  65,  261 
Tripoli,  Raymond  Count  of,  162 
Till,  Kala-i-,  248 
Tun,  377 

Tun-u-Tabas  district,  273 
Turin  Shih,  48,  57,  58,  194 
Turbat,  29,  93,  293 
Turkin  Khdtun,   61,  265 
Turkdn  Shih,  57 
Turkey,  448 

Turkoman,  the,  10-26,  408 
Turkomanchai,  Treaty  of,  248 
Turkun  village,  79 
TumbuU,  I.  M.  S.,  Lieut.,  225 
Turner,  Captain,  294  ^    .• 

Turquoise  mines  at  Gaud  Ahmar,  74 ;  of 

Kermdn,  265 
Turshib,  415 
Tutak  hamlet,  441 
Tutiaj  272 
Tyre  (Tylos),  83 

Udu  Dass,  Hindu  ndzim  in  the  Kej  valley, 

293 
Unsuni  '1-Ma*ili'  Kei  Ki'us  ibn  Iskandar 

ibn  Kibus,  339 

Upper  Kirun  river,  250 

Uraf,  Rafsinjin,  76 

Urdigdn  hamlet,  440 

Urzu,  445 

Ushk,  181 

Ussun  Cassano,  65 

Ustddf  a  master  craftsman,  194 

Uzbegs,  the,  65,  366,  405 

Uzbegs*  Fort,  near  Kermin,  192 

Uzdn  Ada,  or  Long  Island,  5 

Uziin  Hassan  (Hassan  Beg),  65 

Vakilibdd,  219,  419 

Valerian,  Emperor,  253,  317 

Vali  Khin  river,  66 

Vamb^ry,  Professor,  14,  259,  325 

Vargun  (now  Aravirjun),  331 

Vdnzk,  Kuh-i-,  406 

Varmil  village,  373,  378,  415 

Varthema,  Ludovico,  di,  241,  327 

Vdrtun,  180 

Veillon,M.,3i3,  315,  319 

Venice,  261 

Vermin,  106 

Verdi  Beg,  Imdm,  67 

Vienna,  2,  259 

Virgil,  Aen,  141,  412 

Vlassof,   M.,   Russian  Consul-General  at 

Meshed,  26 
Volga  river,  261,  262 
Vukt-i-S4at,  in  Yezd,  421 


Wahab,    Lieut  -  Colonel    R.,   225,   227, 

228,  232 
Wdis,  245,  246 
Waller,  Lieut,,  292 
W£rdj,  hamlet,  132,  135 
Ware,  Captain  Webb,  Assist  Pot  Agent, 

Chigai  district,  356,  357,  360,  369.  378, 

419 
Wazirdbdd,  169 

Weber,  MUrical  Romance^  153,  336 

Welfd,  99 

Western  Asia,  456 

Western  Baluchistin,  chief  tribes  of,  96 

White,  Dr,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
347,  424 

White,  Mrs,  347 

White  Sea,  discovered  by  Richard  Chan- 
cellor, 160 

Whiteway,  Rise  of  the  Pertugmese  Fvwer 
in  India^  258 

Whyte,  Captain,  244,  ^\^ 

Wilson,  Colonel,  Resident  at  Bushshire, 

2i^2 

Wilson,  Mrs,  242 

Wilson,    Mr,    Qerk-in-chaige,    Cbthbar 

Telegraph  Office,  310 
Windmills  at  Tabas,  397 
WoUr,  I>r,  27 
Wood,  Mr  O.,  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 

Persia,  279 
Wood,  King,  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs. 

319,  332.  333.  345.  346.  3501  3S«.  354- 

356,  370,  371,  378 
Worm,  fable  of  the,  215,  216 
Wyatt,  Captain,  38,  405 

Xenophon,  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 

168 
Xerxes,  324,  325 

Yddulla  Khin,  chief  of  the  Koti  tribe*  330 
Yagli  Olum,  a  fort  on  the  Atrck,  16 
Yihyd,  Mina,  (Subhi-Ezel,  or  Dawn  of 

Eternity),  196 
Vihyd,  Mohamed,  58 
Yikub  •  bin  •  Lais    (known    as  Salfiir,    or 

Coppersmith),  52,  53,  56,  99 
Ydkut,  177 
Yalta,  3 

Yar  Mohamed  Sultin,  Baluch  chief,  351 
Ydr  Mohamed,  the  Vizier  of  Shih  Kamrin, 

399 
Yarahmadzai  tribe,  107,  131,  230 

Y^i,  son  of  Abu  AU,  53 

Yate,  Colonel,  Khorasdn  and  Sistdn,  20, 
23,  364,  368 

Yazdanabdd  village,  152 

Yezd  (Marco  Polo's  Yasdi)  JMr-M/fiAiM. 
or  Abode  of  Devotion,  dtv  and  terri- 
tory, 37,  69,  77,  154,  155*  «a.  ^h  ^64. 
3<»»  327f  347,  4» ;  the  Vakt-i-Sist  in, 
74 ;  silk  looms  at,  423 
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